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Armament of Fortifications. 


iy + " » 
SPEECH OF HON. §S. 58. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE I40USE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 12, 1879, 

On the bill (A. R. No. 2787) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1881. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this is an age of mechanical forces. The 
nation which is laggard in their application will lack in maintaining 
its interests and honor. The nation which is not provident by its 
legislation in the use of recent inventions is in constant peril. Even 
powers weaker, in many respects, with the improved armament of our 
time become superior to those who are greater in other resources. It 
will not do to rely on Divine Providence altogether for our future 
defenses. Ericssons, with their monitors, are not to beimprovised every 
day against the surprises of Merrimacs. 
mechanical processes take time; but the uation that has both is 
the victor. The needle-gun gave Germany its triumph over France ; 
the American rifle, in Turkish hands, held Russia back at Plevna. 
Whitworth, Whitehead, Krupp, and Armstrong, with the great estab- 
lishments for making ordnance on the continent and in Great Britain 
under their auspices and direction, are the real heroes of the future. 
They are organizing victories at their desks. Even Peru and Chili 
fight with weapons forged in Europe. 

How much, sir, depends on the evolving of certain gases in cham- 
bers of iron; how much of destiny to nations! The problem of the 
invulnerable, represented by ‘‘Thunderers” and “ Intlexibles,” and 
solved by the penetrable, under certain chemical, explosive forces, 
is the problem of national greatness. Maxima e minimens suspendis. 

If gentlemen would know the great controlling element in our own 
civil war, they will find it in General Meigs’s quartermaster’s report 
of the amounts expended in mechanical forces. The superior enginery 
and invention of the North gave victory on many a hard-fought field 
to the North, despite the most conspicuous chivalry and self-sacri- 
ficing personal bravery of the South. 

I make these remarks in limine, so as te illustrate the necessity of 
providing for our defense against the day of trouble and against those 
nations who have already superior means of warfare. 

From chance remarks about my seat, I fear that the defenseless- 
ness of our coasts is not appreciated. Here isa picture of a possible 
peril taken from the Army and Navy Journal: 

In New York Harbor stands a fort whose largest artillery has a range of four 
and a half miles and throws a missile weighing four hundred and fifty pounds; a 
few feet beyond the four and a half milesis a European iron-clad, which, unreached 
by the missiles of the fort, throws from its forward guns, which have a range 
of nine miles, twenty-five-hundred-pound shells into the heart of New York, 
while with its after guns it sinks a few little American iron-clads, penetrating their 
armor with ease. 

Let this picture stand for every other exposed city on our coast. 
It shows at a glance what the situation may be in case of foreign 
complications and war. Asa member from the city of New York, is it 
not my duty to call the attention of Congress to its peculiar exposed 
condition? The monster guns and gun machinery of other nations 
turned out on the Mersey, Clyde, and Tyne, and the heavy steel armor 
of the ships, even of such second-class powers as Brazil, Italy, and 
Spain, warn us to be provident, vigilant, and progressive if we would 
protect our seaports and cities and vindicate our national position. 

When it is considered that the city of New York for the past five 
years has paid over two-thirds of the Federal revenues; that three- 
tifths of the foreign exports leave the port of Now York; that for the 
past quarter of acentury she has received three-fifths of the mer- 
chandise imported into the United States, and that during that 
period one-half of our domestic exports have leit that port; and when 
the immense aggregate of hundreds of millions of these interests are 
considered, a Repreyntative of that city would be faithless if he did 
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not present the startling facts connected with the unguarded condi- 
tion of such immense interests thus concentrated in New York City. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, criticise the sum reported by the Appropri- 
ations Committee for the armament of sea-coast fortifications. It 
might have been increased, especially in view of the need of improved 
rifled cannon, which other nations already have. 

yentlemen have asked for information as to the conversion of 
smooth-bore guns into rifles. Some doubts were thrown over the 
feasibility and utility of such “conversion.” Allow me, if not for 
the present yet for a future occasion, to insert here a statement which 
will remove these doubts: 


The Ordnance Bureau has very judiciously applied the meager appropriations 
which have been annually made by Congress for the last few years for the con- 
struction of heavy ordnance (‘‘ cutting the coat according to the cloth’) to “ con- 
verting”’ a few of the cast-iron smooth-bore guns now useless and otherwise value- 
less —— as old material, of which the Government has many hundreds on hand, 
into rifled cannon of somewhat reduced caliber by boring them out to receive an 
interior barrel constructed of wrought-iron bars cailed into a spire and then solidly 
welded together by a peculiar process into a compact mass, for the manufacture of 
which one of the existing gun factories has, fortunately, the requisite machinery 
and Saanenanes workmen, ? 

The barrels or tubes are inserted into the old cast-iron casings and secured in 
ae by a ring or collar screwed on to the muzzle of the piece, on a system adopted 
xy the Ordnance Department after a course of preliminary experiments made at 
the recommendation of a commission of its officers which was sent to Europe in 
1873 to examine the different systems of rifled ordnance adopted by Great Britain, 
Prussia, France, and other countries, and select such as they should consider profer 
able, or at least most suitable, for use in our country in respect to efticiency, and, 
pre-eminently, economy. 

In the manner described have been converted, since 1874, some one hundred and 
fifty of the one thousand or more of the cast-iron guns (market value one cent per 
pound) of ten inches diameter of bore, belonging to the War Department, inte 
rifled cannon of eight inches diameter of bore, and some fifty of the eleven inches 
bored guns of the Navy Department into similar eight-inch rifles 

It may be mentioned in passing that these fifty guns are the only pie« 


ca pos 
sessed by the Navy Department of modern construction, except a d 


zen breech 


loading rifles of about six and one-half-inch caliber, which have been made by “ con 
verting”’ one-hundred-poander “Parrott” muzzle-loading ritled guns, the most 


serviceable of their day in use anywhere, but not calculated to sustain the heavy 
battering charges now necessary for service against heavily armored 
ing reinforced by insertion of an interior steel barre! from the rear, : 
with breech-loading mechanism, they become again very serviceable : 
pieces of their caliber, equal to the requirements of present service 

The cost of conversion of the ten or eleven-inch guns into eight-inch ritles is 
about thirteen cents per pound of the finished weight of the piece, and adding one 
cent per pound for value of the useless smooth-bore gun converted we have, at the 
cost of fourteen cents per pound, a good serviceable rifle of about eight tons weight, 
throwing projectiles of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, fairly 
comparable as to range and effective foree with the best guns of similar class of 
the systems of Krupp, Woolwich, or Armstrong, and far below any of them in 
cost. Their missiles are capable of perforating the armor of most of the iron-clad 
war-ships of Europe at a distance of two thousand yards, but of course they couid 
not successfully contend against the mammoth cannon of thirty-five, fifty, seven 
ty-five, and one hundred tons weight, mounted upon some of those great floating 
batteries. 
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I trust that this statement will remove any uncertainty or doubt 
as to the utility of this process of “ conversions.” 

There are other facts and suggestions referring to the armament of 
our fortifications which concern New York City which should be un- 
derstood by the House, if not for present action, then for future con- 
sideration. 

The Chief of Ordnance of the United States has again called the 
attention of Congress to the defenseless condition of the country. 
He has for many years, in his annual report, furnished to the Secre- 
tary of War and through him to Congress important facts touching 
the coast defenses, 

In 1873, President Grant in his annual message referred particu- 
larly to the needs of the Ordnance Department, and in January, 1875, 
he sent a special message to Congress urging that body to furnish the 
needed legislation. No notice was taken of this appeal. 

Upon Congress now rests the responsibility, and it isone of no or- 


dinary import, looking to possibilities near or remote. 
? 


The Chief of Ordnance this year asks for less than a million of dol- 
lars, to be used for the conversion of old, and for making new guns 


of suitable force for coast and harbor defense. (See his report for 1477, 
187%, 1879, and for previous years.) The bill before us gives less than 
one-fifth of this sum, and therewith out of economic reasons we must 
be content. 
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At present the country is at the mercy of even the most unimpor- 
tant maritime nations in the world. 

It takes nearly two years to complete and test a gun of large di- 
mensions. The first and last and only large rifled cannon ever cast 
in this country was delivered to the Government in January, 1878. 
It took just eighteen months to finish this gun. Krupp requires two 
vears or more to make a large gun. 
ments in ordnance originated in this country. 
projectiles, powder, and gun metals. 

It appears from official reports that we have on hand three hun- 
dred 15-inch smooth-bore cannon. When these were made they were 
the largest in the world, and up to 1866 the most powerful. They 


are comparatively useless now, except for conversion into 11-inch | 


rifles, which are very effective guns. 

Every city, large and small, situated on our sea-coast from Maine 
to California is directly interested in this question of coast defense. 
Under no conceivable circumstances could we arm our coast fortifi- 
cations effectively in a less time than three or four years, even if all 


the available gun-making machinery in this country and all the | 
money in the Treasury were to be placed at the disposal of the ord- 


nance officers. 

England is already bountifully supplied with modern ships and 
guns, She appropriates every year nearly $10,000,060 for new guns 
and equipments for them. 

Krupp, in Germany, employs in his works about fourteen thousand 
men, and Sir William Armstrong, in England, about half that num- 
ber. Our works, General Benét says, are and have been practically 
idle for nearly ten years. 


China is keeping up with the times, and is sending agents abroad 


to look up improvements. For some time she has been giving orders 
for war material of modern description. 

All the gun factories in France are at work, and some of the most 
skillful American workmen and successful inventors, having nothing 
to do at home, are employed by them. 

The Italian government has the largest and most powerful guns in 
the world to-day, and a few of the most formidable iron-clad ships 
afloat. 
the works of Sir William Armstrong. The guns of the iron-clad Ital- 
ian ship Duilio will pierce twenty-two inches of solid iron at a dis- 
tance of two thousand yards. By this armament Italy becomes at 
one bound worthy of the rank, prowess, and renown of ancient Rome 
along the blue sea. 

rhe British iron-clad Inflexible carries guns that will do the same 


work as the Duilio’s. The Inflexible carries four of eighty tons weight | 


each, throwing a projectile weighing nearly a ton. 


If complications, at any time possible, should arise between the | 


United States and any foreign naval power, great or small, what could 
we do except to submit if we were unable to resist an attack on the 
sea-coast or the sea? 

Torpedoes are useful for defense, and I am glad to see that the 
committee have appropriated something for the possible conflicts 
under water; but torpedoes, to be useful, must be protected by 
guns. For assault they are useless. Whether or not they would, if 
operated on a large scale, prove a safe and reliable instrument of 
warfare within the limit claimed for them, is not yet a settled ques- 
tion. Who that is intelligent doubts that the method of destroying 
torpedoes is perfectly understood by naval and engineer officers of 
all nations? (See page 5, report of United States Engineers for 1879. ) 

River and harbor improvements are regarded as expedient. and 
important, but if our coast and the entrance to our great rivers and 
harbors are not protected, internal improvements will not amount to 
much. 

The maximum of iron plating for ships having been reached, and 
the guns that will pierce the heaviest armor that a ship will float 
having been made and proved to be sufficient, what is to be gained 
by waiting, at great risk, to see if other improvements are to be 
introduced, when we are sure that we are already very far behind all 
foreign naval powers in respect to both ships and guns? Iam think- 
ing only of defensive war now. Preparations for offensive war need 
not of necessity be hurriedly made. 

The Spanish navy is much superior to ours in the number of vessels 


and their grade. It is made up of one hundred and forty-eight vessels | 
of all classes, and eight hundred and nine guns, mostly rifles and | 


heavy Rodman smooth-bores. Six of these ships are first-class iron- 
clad frigates, and seven others are of the second class of armored ships. 

In our own navy, according to the report of the Secretary, we have 
eighty-one ships of all classes; and to this number is to be added 
four monitors and eight tugs, which can be fitted for cruisers or tor- 
pedo-boats, making a total of ninety-three vessels that could in 
time be fitted for service. 

We have not a sea-going iron-clad in our Navy. Monitors cannot 
remain at sea, even if they could be kept afloat in all weather; they 
cannot carry a supply of fuel for more than a few days and do not 
carry sail. Their turret ports are so near the water that in rough 
weather they could not be opened; and, more than all, an 8-inch 
rifle at sixty yards can riddle their turret plating in half an hour. 

The piercing power of an 8-inch rifle is, theoretically, nine and 
eight-tenths inches at five hundred yards and nine and five-tenths at 
one thousand yards. A target of Jl-inch laminated plates is equal 
in resistance to six inches of solid iron platings. Our monitors are 
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Several guns, each of one hundred tons weight, were made at | 


| years is no guarantee of such good fortune in the future. 
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covered with eleven inches of plates, each of one inch thickness, laiq 


| one over another, and at short range could not resist the 8-inch rife 


of the Spanish navy, or any other, and would be destroyed by a gun 
of larger caliber at long range. 
The cost of a steel gun is about double that of a cast-iron gun of 


| equal dimensions, and, in the opinion of experts, the steel kas not 
Up to 1866 most of the improve- | 
The same is true of | 
| since a 10-inch cast-iron smooth-bore was tested to the utmost of 
| strength. 


proved as good as the iron gun. 

Krupp’s steel guns have broken in several instances. Some years 
It was loaded with an extra charge of powder and dou) le 
shotted, and in various ways severely tried, and not until the tent}, 
round, when the gun was filled nearly to the muzzle with powde; 
shot, and shell, was it broken. Of course such a test, in the legit 


| mate use of any gun, would not be made. 


Onur one large rifle,(12}-inch, ) now at Sandy Hook, cost about $28 (1( 
This gun has proved the equal, if not the superior, of any gun of fo; 
eign manufacture of equal caliber. It throws a shot weighing from 
six hundred to seven hundred pounds. (See report of Chief of Ord 
nance for 1878, in which, for results, the American gun is pronounced 
“decidedly” superior to the Krupp and Italian guns, which use heavie 
charges than are required for ours to do the same work that they do 

Herr Krupp, in response to a proposal from our officers to give 
price for a 12-inch rifle, offered to manufacture and place on board 
ship for transportation a 12-inch rifle for the sum of $50,000 in gold, 
the conditions being that the gun should be tested under his own 
supervision. This is nearly double the cost of an American cast-iron 
gun of superior capacity and, as experience proves, equally safe and 
effective. 

But it is doubtful if asteel gun can be made in this country. We 
lack the necessary machinery to do the work even if suitable metal 
Nor is it in any respect important or desirable to sub- 
stitute steel for iron in the fabrication of heavy ordnance even if the 
cost of material were the same in one case as in the other. Expert 
officers have demonstrated this fact over and over again, and no bet 
ter authority than this can be found or is needed. 

Whether guns should be made of steel or iron is a question for the 
responsible officers of the Government to determine and not one for in- 
terested parties outside to deal with. Uponsuchasubject one who is 
not an expert should defer to those who have given the best study 
of their lives to the technics belonging to this subject. 

Because we have escaped the penalties of our indifference so man) 
The prop- 
erty-owners of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
the coast cities generally, north and south, will hold somebody respo 
sible for this perilous condition when the situation is thoroughly m 
derstood. 

Economy based upon the idea that we can afford to postpone the 
work of suitably equipping our fortifications until a crisis arises, may 
prove a delusion, and of course will, if we postpone action long enough. 

If a foreign power desires to bring on a war with us, for any pur- 
pose whatever, the fact that we are helpless and unprepared will stim- 
ulate the motive to hunt for a pretext. 

A government based upon the will of fifty miliions of people, rich, 
prosperous, and abounding in resources, without the common means 
of defense of its honor and interests, presents a sorry spectacle to the 
world. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, a member of this House of my economic 
notions, yesterday expressed, both as to domestic frugality and for- 
eign trade—loving and believing in the persuasive influences of free 
intercourse and reciprocal advantages—would naturally be disin- 
clined to vote inordinate outlays for harbor defenses. He would 
prefer the cheap defense of fair customs duties and enlarged liber- 
alities; but the millenium which ushers in his idealities has not yet 
begun to dawn, and he must consider contingencies of ominous as- 
pect. 

Am I told that there is no danger of a breaking out of hostilities 
with other countries, and therefore no need of making appropria- 
tions for the armament of our forts? The time has not yet come for 
the lion and the lamb to lie down together; the plowshare and 
pruning-hook are liable at any time to be converted into the bayo- 
net and sword. The history of recent wars in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is a lesson of warning to us. Our increasing trade and grow- 
ing relations with other countries admonish us to be ready at least 
for defense, if not for aggression. 

Think of our critical relations with Spain. How often in late 
years have we been on the verge of conflict with Spain! Her present 
commercial relations with us are a perpetual menace. Her tarifi so 
discriminates against this country that it is almost robbery. When 
we consider our exports and imports to Cuba alone, the discrimina 


| tion against us isso marked an evidence of selfishness and enmity that 


it is almost a casus belli. For tive years, from 1872 to 1876, we bonght 
of Cuba on an average each year goods to the value of $71,364,327, 
while we sold but $15,466,139. This leaves the enormous balance 
against us of $55,898,188. During these years we purchased of 
Cuba to the amount of $356,821,638, while Cuba only bought in all 
$77,330,690, leaving a trade balance against us of $279,490,940. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years Cuban exports to the United States have 
increased at least 100 per cent. over our exports to Cuba, which 
have remained stationary. We have been Spain’s best customer, 
especially in sugars. Yet how shabbily and meanly are we treated 
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py her. The Spanish tariff favors her own vessels to such an extent | to order a special committee to study the whole matter and evolve 


as to deny to us advantages given other countries. Here is a state- 
ment of this rank injustice : 

A barrel of flour o ao production imported in a Spanish ves- 
sel would pay a duty o $2.25. 

The same flour imported in a foreign vessel would pay $4.50. 

A barrel of flour of foreign production imported in a Spanish vessel 
from any country except the United States would pay $4.69}. 

The same flour imported in a foreign vessel would pay $5.51. 

The discrimination against the United States can be realized when 
it is understood that a barrel of flour imported thence direct, either in 
a Spanish or foreign vessel, would have to pay the last-named duty, 
while if it were sent to Canada and shipped from there it would be 
subject only to the third class, or $4.69}, if shipped under the Spanish 
flag. Or, in other words, flour shipped direct from the United States, 
even in a Spanish vessel, would pay 40 percent. more than Canadian 
flour, or the same flour shipped by way of Canada, in a similar vessel. 

Do you say that this kind of tariff will be ameliorated? Never 
while we are at the mercy of Spain’s eight hundred rifled guns, her 
six first-class iron-clads, and her armored ships; never, while the city 
of New York can be placed under these guns and exactions made by 
the hundred millions. 

Is it not, therefore, wise and prudent to prepare, even by so small an 
appropriation, for the armament of our fortifications, that we may 
back our negotiations by proper force, and make our country respected 
for its position as a power on the earth ? 


Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 21, 1880. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the report of the Committee on Rules— 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is impossible to be otherwise than impressed 
with the importance of a Committee on the Improvements of the 
Mississippi River. The simple fact of the creation of such a com- 
mittee by a previous Congress, did no other fact exist in that rela- 
tion, would alone call attention to the importance of such a com- 
mittee. 

Our shores extend for thousands of miles on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, along the lakes and upon the Gulf coast, and we are told that 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries there are sixteen thousand 
miles of navigable streams. The problems to be solved by the engi- 
neers who have endeavored to benefit commerce on the former are 
widely different from those involved in the questions of the naviga- 
tion of the latter, whose water system has been termed by many an 
enigma. The celebrated Prentiss once said of the Mississippi River 
that it was created on Saturday evening, and was told to take care 
of itself. 

That river is a viaduct, you may say a great canaldug by nature to 
carry off the material products of the great valley it traverses. 
Bounded on the east by the Alleghany Mountains, on the west by the 
Rocky Mountains, on the north by the lakes, and on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico, that valley produces three-fourths, at least, of the 
raw material transported on this continent. Its great system of rivers 
culminating in the Mississippi should naturally carry to the sea- 
coast these products. The neglect, it may be said the utter disre- 
gard, by this Government of these great natural arteries of commerce 

as led to the construction of a system—I may use the expression— 
of artificial rivers of iron across this continent to bear to the ocean 
the product of that vast region. This has been done at an outlay by 
this Government of millions upon millions, in money and in public 
lands, sums far exceeding any estimate yet made for projected im- 
provements upon the Mississippi or its tributaries. 

But the problem to be solved is not simply that of navigation; it 
has also within it the protection of the numerous harbors and the 
prevention of destructive floods. In the reverse order this might be 
expressed as necessitating a compound system embracing levees to 
prevent destructive floods, the protection of banks for the preserva- 
tion of the harbors and channels, and the deepening and clearing of 
the river by the removal of sand-bars and snags. The system is one 
connected throughout; none who look at the map would doubt it; 
and, sir, it is also a complex system, embracing all the most difficult 
features of hydraulic engineering: the giving of ease and safety to 
commerce, and the protection of a vast fertile and productive terri- 
tory from overflows—a vast territory! Yes, the greater part of 
States from overflow. With its curving banks, its meandering cur- 
rents, its ever-varying shores, this great natural canal has so far been 
to the engineer a paradox, This was the light evidently in which 
the previous Congress regarded this great subject; it deemed it wise 


some plan from which satisfactory results might be obtained. 

There sits to-day in Saint Louis a commission composed of re- 
nowned engineers, civil and military, who are discussing this prob- 
lem. That commission is the work of this committee. Well, then, 
might it be said that this committee ‘has already accomplished a 
great work. The eyes of the entire country are turned to that com- 
mission. In a few days it will report, and to whom would you have 
it report? I say it should report to the committee that created it. 
I take it, sir, that that was the motive which instigated the creation 
of that committee ; that it was formed to study the Mississippi River 
and to have this Government to which it belongs take it in hand and 
make it behave itself. 

The Committee on Commerce is an able committee, and I have no 
words of reproach for it. Its chairman is a distinguished statesman 
and known for his fidelity, his ability, and his industry. I will here 
say that I do not think my distinguished friend from Mississippi, [ Mr. 
CHALMERS, ] whom I do not now see in his seat, intended any reflec- 
tion upon that committee. But we know, sir, that men can be over- 
tasked, and we believe that that committee can be given more work 
than it can accomplish. Besides, sir, we in the Mississippi Valley 
believe in that valley. Whether our belief is correct or not, statistics 
alone can indicate; but we do believe that the Mississippi River has 
not had its due consideration at the hands of this Government. It 
ramifies a territory more extensive than any within the limits of this 
Union. It is, in fact, a great inland sea, with peculiarities of its own. 
By an examination of the public records it has been ascertained that 
since this Government was established some $200,000,000 have been 
spent upon the rivers and harbors within its dominions, and other 
vast sums ; and yet but $30,000,000 have been spent in the Mississippi 
Valley. This great discrepancy is evidently so unjust to the Missis- 
sippi River that it must be rectified. 

In the establishment of a committee under the name of the Levees 
and Improvements of the Mississippi River, if it accomplish but the 
fact alone of the centralizing and concentrating of mails attention 
upon this subject, a work of great merit has been accomplished, and 
perhaps os ultimate safety to the prosperity and peace of this 
Union. I hope that this committee will not only be maintained in 
its full powers, but will have conferred on it the power to exercise the 
same supervision over all the tributaries forming a part of this great 
system. Should this not be done by this Congress, I feel that the 
day is not far distant when this Government will be made to experi- 
ence the wisdom of such a course. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 


Enforcement of Revenue Laws in Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. EMORY SPEER, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


" Tuesday, February 10, 1830, 

On the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to lay before this 
House all evidence on file in the Internal Revenue Office, and all papers, reports, 
letters, and other documentary evidence from official sources going to show the 
true state of affairs touching the enforcement of the internal-revenue laws in North- 
east Georgia, and tending to explain the necessity for raiding expeditions of armed 
men at the instance of the Internal Revenue Bureau, and which may give informa- 
tion to the House of Representatives on this subject. 


Mr.SPEER. Mr.Speaker, I am glad that this resolution has received 
the unanimous recommendation of the distinguished committee to 
which it was referred. I trust that it will be adopted. Iintroduced the 
resolution to defend the people whom I have the honor to represent. 
Reports have been industriously circulated that the officers of the 
Government have been continuously resisted by lawless people in the 
mountainous section of my district; that they have been fired upon 
by bands of illicit distillers; that they have returned the fire, and 
driven off their assailants by the desperate valor of the officers and 
by the superior efficacy of their improved weapons. Sir, it would 
appear from these ex parte reports that they have been besieged ; that 
lines of circumvallation and contravallation have been formed ; that 
their enemies have subjected them to “regular approaches,” and 
indeed to all the horrors of “the assault ;” and that all or nearly all 
the conditions of literal warfare exist in what I protest with all sin- 
cerity is as peaceful, law-abiding, law-loving, and harmless population 
as there is upon the American continent. 

Sir, so alarming is this alleged condition of affairs to the internal- 
reyenue authorities that they have of late directed three columns of 
invasion upon this belligerent territory, and it has been traversed by 
three columns of attack, armed with all of the modern implements of 
war. The gallant officers of the Government found no head and front 
of offending. They dispersed no armed multitudes, and the only shot 
fired was accidentally fired by a careless deputy, who had the misfor- 
tune to shoot his comrade. The officer in command of this raid, it is 
stated by responsible parties, reports that the result of his vigorous 
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operations is the capture of twosmal! copper stills, with the capacity 
of uwelve gallons each, a capacity w hich could have been exhausted 
by the officers and men of the expedition ina day’s travel. This | 
excellent officer—he is a good man—also reports that he found the 
people law-abiding and disposed to assist the revenue authorities ; 
that there w such less violation of the law than heretofore. 
Sir, isn irgument that there is but little necessity for these 
> Have gentlemen any idea what these raids cost 
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RESULT O} 
(capacity one hundred and twenty gallons,) eighteen stands of beer 
meal seized in Gilmer County. 
agon and fifteen gallons of whisky seized in Pickens County. 
a very expensive luxury to the Government. Besides, 
mpanies of armed men, unaccustomed to the restraints of dis- 
, rapidly collected about a large city like Atlanta and sent on 
a raid throughout a secluded country where the people are unaccus- 
tomed to such displays of force, is not unlikely to terrify the citizens 
and indeed to provoke resistance in some quarters where resistance 
to the oflicers of the law would not have been contemplated. I ask 
any gentleman upon the floor of this House who represents a rural 
population to imagine the consternation and alarm which would be 
produced among his constituents if thirty or forty men, armed to the | 
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teeth, selected principally from the loafers and loungers of a large | 
city, should make an incursion of this sort in their midst. Sir, the 
people of these United States have never relished an undue exhibi- 
tion of armed st rength on the part of the Government in time of peace, 
and such visitations are not more palatable to the people of the moung- 
ains of Georgia than to any other section of this free country. I 
desire to record my unqualified denial of the charge that has been so 
frequently made that the people are banded with those who violate 
the law,and that they give aid and comfort to thosé who seek to 
evade the collection of the internal revenue. 

Sir, the charge is untrue in itself, and is likely to injure that entire 
sectiou and to retard the development of perhaps the finest, most 
healthful, and most generally fruitful region of the entire South. | 
The tide of emigration is just beginning to turn toward the salubri- 
ous climate, the vast mineral and metallic resources, the pure water, 
the inexhaustible water power, the vast primeval forests of Northern | 
Everywhere new industries are springing up. Gold mines 
are being successfully operated. New veins of rich ore are being | 
discovered. Northern capital is finding investment there. Manu- 
factories of the royal staple of the South are yielding large profits to 
those who have had the enterprise and the sagacity to seize the op- 
portunity to spin the thread and weave the cloth in the favored spot 
where the raw material grows with luxuriant profusion at the very 
door of the fac tory. 

Sir, it may well be doubted whether any section of this highly fa- 
vored land, from the shores of the great lakes to where the spray 
of the Gulf is dashed upon the golden fruitage of the orange and 
the snowy blossoms of the magnolia, can boast of so many and such 
varied advantages as that magnificent territory whose people I have | 
the honor to represent. Sir, malarial diseases are there unknown. 
This Piedmont region is the refuge of those who dwell in malarial 
sections, where the summer's heat engenders the maladies of semi- 
tropical climates, 

Sir, in natural scenery, tothe lovers of fhe beautiful, the pictur- 
esque, and the grand, the mountains of Georgia afford rich and va- 
ried pleasures, which are unsurpassed even in this land of the grand, 
the picturesque, and the beautiful. There the mountains of “Tray” 
and “ Yonah” and “ Currahee” lift their towering summits toward 
the heavens. There the Falls of Tallulah, of wondrous yet terrible 
beauty, attract thousands to gaze with admiration and awe upon 
the fearful force with which the shining river is hurled into the abyss 
of the grand chasm. There the Tocoa—the Cherokee for beautiful— 
in its precipitous leap down the side of the mountain dashes its | 





Georgia. 


| On the bill making an comrepriotion for continuing theimprovements of the 
( 


| United States, 
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translucent wave to spray ; and the legend-haunted falls of Amica. 
lola—all add to inexhaustible natural charms. 
Sir, the people of this country are not a lawless population, as they 
have been represented; they do not merit that aspersion. To maka 
the charge is to do their future great injury. Principally employed ip 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, far removed from the temptations 
and vices of large cities, they are an honest, virtuous people. They 
pursue the even tenor of their way in their quiet homes on the slopes 


| of the great Blue Ridge, and adown the fertile valleys of the Tugalo 


and Chattooga, the Tenora and Turora, the Hiwassee, Toccoa, ay 


| Soquee, and where the bright waters of the Chattahoochee with ryt). 


mical murmuring winds away from fabled vale of sweet Nacooche. 
The mountaineers of the Tyrol are not more ardently attached to thei; 
native land. The ‘Green Mountain boys of Vermont” were not 
devoted than they to the Constitution of our common country. 

I admit that they do not like the internal-revenue laws; [ adm); 
that they find it difficult to understand why a freeman is not per- 
mitted to sell the leaf-tobacco of his own production without pay- 
ing a tax which completely destroys his opportunities of profit : ] 


more 


| admit that they do not recognize the wisdom of a law which effecty- 


ally prevents them from utilizing the products of their labor, which 
makes the citizen amenable to the punishment of felony if he makes 
a not immoral use of his own property; I admit that these laws bea, 
with great harshness upon the people of that mountain country, who, 
because of their remoteness from railway transportation, cannot ship 
their crops with any hope of profit; bat, sir, I utterly deny that there 
is any general resistance to the constituted authorities; I utterly 
deny that there is the necessity that my district should be forayed 
by the armed levies of the Internal Revenue Bureau, as if the state 
of affairs resembled the whisky rebellion of °93 in Pennsylvania. 

So believing and so thinking, I have introduced this resolution. | 
will at least demonstrate that as the Representative of that people 
I do not fear the investigation. Sir, I trust that the resolution will 
be adopted. 


Free Navigation of the Ohio River. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALBERT 8. WILLIS, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


KENTUCKY, 


Friday, F bruary 6, 1880, 


Li 


ville and Portland Canal at the falls of the Ohio. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, if any apology is needed for availing 
myself at this time of the courtesy of the Hoase it is found in the 
fact that under that marvelous system, the “ gathered wisdom” of a 
hundred years known as the “rules of the House,” by which we now 
so successfuily illustrate “ how not to do it,” there is no provision 
whatever for calling attention to a pending subject of legislation ex- 
cept in this way and by unanimous consent. 

During the present session of Congress I introduced a bill which 


| is now before the Committee on Commerce, appropriating $125,000 


for completing the improvements at the falls of the Ohio River. As 


| the bill to which I allude directly concerns the commerce of fourteen 


States of the Union and is therefore of national if not of interna- 
tional importance, I desire to direct attention very briefly to the 
justness and necessity of the appropriation it asks for. To under- 


| stand the subject some reference to the history of the improvements 


at the falls of the Ohio, and their relation to the Government of the 
is essential. 
THE 


LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL, 


It is well known to the House that there exists at the city of Lou- 


| isville a natural impediment to commerce and navigation caused by 


the rapids or falls of the Ohio River. In the year 1825, for the pur- 
pose of overcoming this impediment, the Louisville and Portland 


| Canal Company was chartered under the laws of the State of Ken- 


tucky, and proceeded by an expenditure of over $1,000,000 to con- 
struct a canal around the falls, with suitable locks, docks, and basins. 

The first boat passed through the canal on the 22d day of Decem- 
ber, 1830, and in the following year it was regularly opened for busi- 
ness. In this company the United States was an original stockholder 
to the amount of $233,500. In a report to Congress in 1845 some sin- 
gular facts were brought to light in regard to this investment. It 
appeared that up to that time the Government had not only been 
paid back by profits upon its stock every dollar of its investment, 
but had received the sum of $314,278 in addition. The Government, 
therefore, instead of giving the sum of $233,500, the amount of its 
original subscription, to remove the obstructions to the commerce 1 
the Western States, had in fact imposed a burden or tax upon that 


| commerce, and collected and received into the Treasury, in cash and 
| in valuable stock, the munificent sum above stated. 


In no other in- 
stance has the Government ever received a single dollar from its in- 
vestments in internalimprovements. In this case it not only got back 
all it invested, but more than double the amount. In addition to this, 
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shall presently show, millions of dollars were subsequently re- 
—_ in the shape of tolls by the Federal Government and its co- 
partner, the Portland Canal Company. 
Satisfied with the result of its previous action, and recognizing the 
national importance of the improvement, the United States gradually 
archased, with its accrued dividends, the residue of the stock. In 
the year 1846 it had purchased a majority of the stock, and at the 
close of the year 1855 1t owned the whole property except five shares 
worth $500, Subsequently these five shares were bought, and on the 
11th day of June, 1874, the Government assumed, and has ever since 
vetained, the sole management and control. 
COST TO THE COMMERCE OF THE WEST. 


Up to the time when the Government took charge of the canal the 
tollage demanded and received on all vessels propelled by steam was 
fifty cents per ton. The oppressive and ruinous character of this tax 
may be realized from the statement that within five or six years, 
which is the ‘natural life” of a steamboat on the western waters, 
the amount of tolls received would be moré than three-quarters of 
the original cost. The large amount which has been thus collected 
may be seen from the following table : 


Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount. Year. | Amount. 
papectblitibiegiactinessl | 
eS beans $2, 750 77 | SONG a2: $138, 291 17 || 1859.......] $90,905 63 
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Of this enormous sum the Federal Government, up to the year 
1855, was the principal, and subsequent thereto the sole recipient. 
Under the liberal policy inaugurated since the Government assumed 
exclusive control the tolls have been reduced to one-fifth of the for- 
mer amount. But even with this reduction over $300,000 has been 
collected, thus swelling the grand total which has been paid to pass 
an obstruction of less than two miles on one of our national high- 
ways to nearly $6,000,000. 

It is immaterial, Mr. Speaker, for present purposes what became 
of this money. The important fact to which I call the attention of 
the House is that the producers and shippers of a portion of our 
country, representing one-third of its population, have at this one 
point been compelled to surrender of their earnings this vast sum in 
= shape of tolls. That this has been and still is a most onerous 
anc 

UNJUST BURDEN UPON THE WEST AND SOUTH 

cannot be denied. This canal, of which the Government is now the 
sole owner, is the lock and key to the whole system of river naviga- 
tion from the headwaters of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. Over 
three thousand boats and barges pass through its locks in the descend- 
ing and ascending navigation of the Ohio River. Some idea of the 
immense amount of this trade may be formed from the official state- 
ment that in the year 1579 the number of tons which these boats car- 
ried through the canal was 999,610. 

Every bushel of wheat, every sack of corn, every barrel of produce 
from fourteen States of this Union, which goes down the Ohio River, 
is now compelled, under a law upon your statute-books, to pay tribute 
in the shape of tolls to the Treasury of the United States. 
throughout our land the Federal Government appears as the benefac- 
tress and encourager of commerce, widening its channels, deepening 
its harbors, and broadening its great thoroughfares of business. At 
the falls of the Ohio, and there only, has our Government laid aside 
this beneficent policy; there upon the banks of one of her noblest 
highways, there at the gateway of the great Mississippi Valley, amid 
surroundings which should excite the most generous and liberal action, 
there only does she present herself in the pitiable attitude of a men- 
dicant stretching forth her hands for alms from every passing boat 
and barge. 

PROTESTS AGAINST THIS ILLIBERAL POLICY. 


It is not surprising that a spectacle so unusual, representing a 
policy so unjust and short-sighted, should long since have called forth 


commercial bodies throughout the whole country. 


ville, Pittsburgh, and throughout the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, 
have often and earnestly protested against this heavy tax. At the 


Elsewhere | 











| general acts o 


| effect the object of the petition. 
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— ae held last October at rye ane of the National Board 
of Steam Navigation, a body composed of delegates from all parts of 
the Union and sepeceunting a capital of $600,000,000, a special com- 
mittee upon this subject was appointed, which, through its chairman, 
Colonel Will. S. Hays, promptly recommended the adoption of a reso- 
lution “ that the Louisville and Portland Canal be made free from all 
tolls.” Hon. James S. Negley, of Pittsburgh, in supporting this reso- 
lution, very aptly remarked: 

I cannot comprehend why the tonnage of the Ohio Valley should be taxed for its 
protection to the exclusion of that of the lakes and on the ocean. Their property 


is placed at greater risks than that of any other industry, and they should certainly 
be relieved of all burdens which it is in the power of the Government to relieve. 


LEGISLATIVE DEDICATION OF THE OHIO RIVER TO FRER NAVIGATION, 

This view is not only just and equitable but is in accord with the 
plighted faith and policy of the Government, as evidenced by solemn 
treaties and confirmed by repeated legislative enactments upon the 
subject. It is also in accord with the action of the State of Ken- 
tucky, through her Legislature, and of the board of trustees of the 
canal company preliminary to the surrender of the property. 

The treaty of Paris, negotiated in 1783; the treaty with Spain, 
negotiated in 1795; the ordinance of 1797, and many subsequent acts 
of Congress, provide for the absolute freedom of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and dedicate them to the world as great national 
highways, to be kept forever free from any toll, tax, or duty of any 
kind whatever. 

As the Government has voluntarily become the sole owner of this 
canal, holding exclusive jurisdiction over it as a part of a great na- 
tional water-way, it might be seriously questioned whether, under 
these treaties, the navigation of the Ohio River free from all toll is 
not a legal right. But without pressing such a view as between our 
own and foreign governments, the declarations of these treaties and 

f Congress are at least evidence of a governmental! pol- 
icy looking to such a result. When, however, we examine the acts 
directly declaring the relations of the canal to the Government, the 
conclusion is irresistible that the purpose of the United States was 
to make it a free highway, or that only sufticient tolls should be col- 
lected to pay operating expenses and keep it in repair. 

PREVIOUS ACTS AND REPORTS UPON THE SUBJECT. 

l’rom the numerous acts and reports upon this subject, all of which 
up to the year 1867 may be found in an able and voluminous report 
of Hon. W. D. Gallagher, special agent of the Treasury ane, 
(second session, Fortieth Congress, Mis. Doc. No. 83,) I make one or 
two citations. 

As far back as the 4th of March, 1834, in this House, Mr. Pope, 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals, in response to “‘ numerous 
petitions and memorials praying that the stock of the canal might 


| be purchased by the United States and the navigation of the Ohio 


made free to all,” reported back a bill to carry those objects into 

effect, upon certain specified conditions. The bill was not then 
assed, but a brief extract from the report which accompanied it will 

indicate the sentiment of Congress upon the subject at that time: 


The committee have diligently investigated the nature and merits of the nu- 
merous memorials and petitions referred to them, and have determined that the 
views of the petitioners are reasonable and just. * * * In adopting the views 
of the memorialists, the committee do not consider that they are promoting the 
interests and wishes of a limited or peculiar section, in opposition to the general 
welfare, but that they are advocating a measure of universal convenience and 
national utility. They deem it national, not sectional. * * * An object of such 
national concernment, it seems to the committee, is entitled to the most respectful 
and liberal consideration of the Government. ‘The great and increasing commerce 
and trade of a vast portion of the country is subjected to unjust and distressing 
exactions, and it is the province, as it is the duty, of the Government to relieve it 


| of the burden. The munificence of the Government has been often extended to 


the Atlantic States, in expenditures on the seaboard and elsewhere, and now every 
sentiment of justice and impulse of patriotism _ for the exercise of the same 
liberality toward those who inhabit the valley of the Mississippi. 

On the 3lstof December, 1845, Mr. Tibbatts, from the Committee 
on Commerce in this House, to whom had been referred “a petition 
of the merchants and steamboat owners of the valley of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, praying Congress to purchase the individual stock 
in the Louisville and Portland Cana! for the purpose of making it /re« 


| from toll,” the committee having had the subject under consideration 


reported in favor of the measure, accompanied by a resolution which 
was well sustained by argument, making provision for carrying into 
In the Senate, February 27, 1551, 
Mr. Bright, from the Committee on Roads and Canals, to whom had 
been referred a bill “to make the navigation of the canal free,’ sub- 
mitted a report in which he said: 

There can be no question that the object is essentially national in its characte: 
and it is a subject of regret that this canal has been so long continued an instra 
ment of oppressive exaction on the trade and commerce of the West, and that the 
United States by being an extensive stockholder has been a party to this oppres 
sion, and the committee believe that the universal public sentiment calls loudly for 
an immediate abatement of this stupendous monopoly, aud for an adequate pro 
vision by the General Government to insure the free navigation of the Ohio River 
in which so many States of this Union are so deeply interested 


On the 2d day of August, 1852, Mr. B. Stanton, from the Committee 


| on Roads and Canals, submitted a bill to the same effect, with an elab- 
the remonstrance, not only of the people immediately affected, but of | 
The Cincinnati | 
Chamber of Commerce, the merchants and steamboat-men of Louis- | 


orate report. The report acknowledges “ the importance of granting 
relief from the onerous tax imposed upon the trade of the Ohio River 
at Louisville,” and it finds abundant evidence of the “ great national, 
importance” of the subject in the numerous papers before the com- 


|-mittee, consisting of “legislative instructions from State Legislatures, 
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memorials from the chambers of commerce of large cities, resolutions 
of public meetings at various points, petitions from steamboat own- 
ers and captains, and from merchants and private individuals from 
all points of the compass” expressing, the committee believes, “ the 

iblic sentiment of at least twenty States of the Union.” The col- 
ection of tolls upon it is declared to be an act of “ great injustice,” 
which the people have exercised much “forbearance ” in “ submitting” 
10, and the Government of the United States is arraigned before the 
judgment of the nation for “ having claimed usurious interest ” on its 
investment in the stock of the canal company. 

Again, on the 8th day of August, 1856, Mr. Kennett, from the House 
Committee on Commerce, having this matter under consideration, 
reports that “the committee believe that Congress has full power 
over the subject, and that speedy and efficient means should be ap- 
plied to render the navigation of the Ohio easy and free.” So also, 
on the 24th of May, 1860, when Congress, through the persevering 
and most praiseworthy exertions of Hon. Robert Mallory, then rep- 
resenting the Louisville district, passed a joint resolution for the 
enlargement of the canal and the construction of a branch thereof, it 
contained a proviso that “no more tolls shall be collected than an 
amount sufficient to keep the canal in repair and pay for all neces- 
sary superintendence and management.” 

Aside from the purpose indicated by the purchase of original stock, 
these various reports, acts, and official declarations clearly indicate 
that for nearly half a century it has been the desire and intent of the 
Government to secure the absolute, or at least qualified, free naviga- 
tion of the Ohio. 

In this the State of Kentucky and the board of directors of the 
canal company cordially co-operated. By an act of the Legislature, 
approved February 21, 1842, the canal company was authorized to 
sell “the shares owned by individuals, or the State of Kentucky, or 
the city of Louisville, for the purpose of eventually making the said 
canal free of tolls.” On the 14th of December, 1867, Hon. James 
Guthrie, then president of the canal company, in reply to a note of 
General Weitzel, declared that the object of the trust which the com- 
pany held was to “ make the canal sufficient for the requirements of 
the Ohio River, and, finally, to make it a free canal.” 

The most cursory view of these numerous acts and resolutions, 
which might be multiplied if necessary, will show that the Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal, by the action of the corporation itself, by 
the Legislature of Kentucky, and by the Congress of the United 
States, has been dedicated to the use of the whole public, to be ab- 
solutely free of all charges, unless it be those necessary to keep it in 
operation. This indeed is the decision, in terms, of Mr. Justice Mil- 
ler, of the Supreme Court, rendered on the 29th day of August, in 
the case of the United States rs. The Louisville and Portland Canal 
Company. 

I shall presently endeavor to show that, whatever be the meaning 
of former acts and resolutions, the time has now arrived when, as a 
matter of right as well as of policy, every restriction or tax should 
be removed and this canal be declared free to the whole world. 
The most limited construction, however, which can be given to the 
law does not authorize the collection of more tolls than will meet 
the repairs and operating expenses of the canal. And yet, in order 
to meet the necessities of the case, a sum amounting to thousands of 
dollars every year has been collected in excess of the repairs and op- 
erating expenses, and devoted to permanent improvements at the ca- 
nal and in its vicinity. Itis clear that these permanent improvements 
should be provided for by a general appropriation, and not be a charge 
upon the commerce and industry of the country. 

CONGRESS SHOULD COMPLETE THE IMPROVEMENTS AT THE FALLS OF THE OHIO. 

Since 1867 Brevet Major-General Weitzel has had the supervision 
of all the improvements at the falls of the Ohio, including the canal. 
His skill and ability as an engineer are well known to the country. 
His long and thorough acquaintance with the wants of Western com- 
merce and his judicious and successful management of its interests 
at this point entitle him to the fullest confidence and gratitude of 
the whole Mississippi Valley. He has, however, not met with that 
hearty co-operation of Congress in this particular improvement which 
its importance deserved. From time to time, as his observation and 
experience suggested, he has, through his official reports, called upon 
Congress in behalf of further improvements at the falls of the Ohio. 
No appropriation for the purpose has been made since March 3, 1873. 

The appropriation asked for in the bill which I have introduced 
will, if granted, complete the improvements at the falls of the Ohio. 
The nature and necessity of these improvements is explained in a let- 
ter from General Weitzel to Chief of Engineers, General H. G. Wright, 
which will be printed with these remarks. A part of the work re- 
ferred to by General Weitzel, the reconstruction of the old locks, was 
paid for, as he states, “ from the tolls collected on the canal.” Every 
year, for seven years past, permanent improvements have been needed 
and have been made, but the whole burden of their construction has 
been borne, not by the Federal Government, but exclusively by a tax 
oncommerce. After paying operating expenses there still remains in 
the treasury to the credit of the canal compary over $25,000, which 
sum, added to the amount asked for in the bill, will finish these works 
according to the estimates furnished by General Weitzel. 

When the facts are inquired into by the Committee on Commerce 
this result will, I doubt not, be secured. It is the first step in the 
right direction, and should be promptly taken. Serious obstacles 


and annoyances are now experienced at certain seasons of the year 
because of the inadequate capacity of the canal. Those can and ought 
to be removed. A transit safe, speedy, and at the same time free of 
charge is demanded by the marine interests of the Ohio and Misgis. 
sippi Rivers. Free and uninterrupted navigation of the Mississipp} 
and all its tributaries should be the watchword of the West. 

THE QUESTION NOT LOCAL, BUT OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


The district, Mr. Speaker, which I have the honor to represent fee|s 
a deep interest in every effort to improve the navigation of these 
reat channels of commerce. Louisville, its chief city, has a river 
rontage of twelve miles and a river navigation to the South and West 
of over twelve thousand miles. No less than thirty navigable streams 
are accessible by steamers from her wharves and are tributary to her 
commerce. Through her river facilities she has opened avenues of 
trade to a vast and wealthy domain, comprising fifteen States and 
embracing a population of over seven millions of people. 

But, sir, while my district and its metropolis occupy, geog-aph- 
ically, the line of this great highway, and while it has partly because 
of this fact become the larrest tobacco market in the world and has 
approximated the same position in its leather, furniture, whisky, and 
other industries, yet it is to-day less dependent upon its water com- 
munications than any city in the West. Its railroad system, always 
excellent, has within the last few months, by the masterly policy of 
its chief railroad officers, been extended until now it comprehends 
over four thousand miles, extending from the great lakes of the North 
to the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico in the South. The 
people of my district and State are not, therefore, so directly inter- 
ested in this question as at first blush might appear. But conceding 
for the sake of argument that they are, what State in the Union, upon 
the principle of the equitable distribution of public appropriations, 
can present a better claim to the American Congress than the State 
of Kentucky? What State has received less in proportion to the 
amount it hag covered into the Treasury? From a report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, made in obedience to a call of Congress in 
the year 1835, Kentucky was the only State which, during the forty 
years of its existence in the Union, had never had one dollar appro- 
priated within her limits to the great national objects of fortification, 
light-houses, or internal improvement of any kind whatever. During 
the forty years or more following that report the demands of our 
people, as compared with other States, have been exceedingly few 
and insignificant, and yet a single district of our State, the one which 
embraces these proposed improvements, pays to the Government rev- 
enue every year more than $4,000,000! If, therefore, Kentucky was 
the only State to be benefited, no one upon these facts could chal 


lenge the validity of her claim. 
But sir, whatever local interests the people of my State may have 
are merged in the higher and more national considerations which 


give to this question its proportions and its grandeur. The comple- 
tion of these improvements and the abolition of all tolls at the falls 
of the Ohio concern not one city or State, but the whole nation. 

The Louisville and Portland Canal is the connecting link in the 
great chain of commerce between the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and other places east of the Alleghany, and the cities 
of Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, and 
numerous other important points west and northwest of the Appa 
lachian range. 

The tonnage which passes in this direction—already, as we have 
seen, of such magnitude—is destined in the near future to attain 
even more gigantic proportions. 

The completion of the Eads jetties, the cry for cheap food, ready 
markets, and economic transportation, point to the time when the 
States bordering on the Mississippi River and its tributaries will ship 
a large portion of their products to foreign markets a this 
channel. The enormous quantity and value of these products is 
graphically set forth in the memorial of the Quincy River conven- 
tion, recently presented to this House, from which I make the fol- 
lowing extract : 

In 1879 the total production of wheat in the United States and Territories was 
about four hundred and fifty million bushels. Of this amount the Mississippi sys- 
tem produced over three hundred million bushels, nearly twice as much as the 
others combined. Of corn the whole country produced, in round numbers, fifteen 
hundred million bushels; the eae system produced nearly twelve hurdred 
million, or four times as much asthe otherscombined. Of other cereals, of cotton 
and hay, of tobacco, sugar, and rice, of cattle and hogs, and of all products not 
included in manufactured articles, there was produced in the river system an 
amount in value exceeding one and one-half billions of dollars, a sum that staggers 
the imagination to contemplate. f , 

The summary would not be complete without considering the manufacturing 
interests and capabilities of this region. Careful calculations, recently given to 
the public by an eminent statistician, detailing the growth and progress in this 
particular, shows that it will soon equal, if it does not surpass, the older commu 
nities in the North and East. A few facts of growth will indicate what the neat 
future will be. In 1878 the State of Illinois alone, which in 1850 had less than one 
hundred miles of railroad, and few or no furnaces, produced as many iron rails as 
the entire country did in any year prior to 1860. 1, 

In the same year the four Statesof Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas pro 
duced 266,703 tons of rails, more than 30 per cent. of all made in the United States 
In that year the total production of rolled iron of all kinds in this country was 
1,555,576 tons, of which the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mis 
sissippi, and Kansas produced one-seventh. 

Thus stand the figures, the result and the witness of the wonderful 
energy and industry of that portion of our country which has thus 
far been burdened by these onerous and unjust tolls. Will Congress 
longer deny to these vast and various interests a free and open way 
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to the markets of the world? Should it not be granted, both as a 
matter of right and of sound policy? 

“Theright of way,” a distinguished statesman once declared, “is the 
right of the million. The sovereign holds it in trust, and can exercise 
it only for their benefit, and has no right to make a revenue or permit 
revenue to be made out of it. Such a course must engender the worst 
oppression and the worst corruptions, and soon realize the view of 
the worst governments, taxation on all we consume, which will allow 
nothing to go to or from the markets without tribute to the State.” 

Will not Congress recognize this great popular right and put an 
end to all such results? At every other point in the Union this has 
been done. Why should an exception be made in this single instance? 
The United States has expended on breakwaters, harbors, Jight- 
houses, rivers, and canals, in various sections of the country, vast 
sums of money, amounting to hundreds of millions. From none of 
these works, of which the Government is the sole owner, has any toll 
or tax ever been demanded ; and yet not one of them is of more im- 

ortance or more national in its character than this canal. Several 
millions of dollars have been appropriated to open Hell Gate to the 
commerce of the world. How long would the Representatives of the 
Empire State be silent if every vessel entering the harbor of their 
metropolis was compelled to pay a toll or tax to the Government be- 
cause of this improvement? Several hundred thousands of dollars 
have been expended at the “ overslaugh” in the Hudson River. Has 
the commerce which was benefited by this improvement ever been 
called upon to pay for it? A canal, at great expense, has been con- 
structed to improve the upper and lower rapids of the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, and yet not a dollar of tolls has ever been collected 
because of it. 

Why, then, should Congress withhold in this case the benefits of 
that policy which has been so fully pursued to the advantage of com- 
merce at every other point in the Union? Sound political economy 
and true patriotism dictate that the same liberal policy should be ap- 


plied to all. MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, presented some considerations which in 
my judgment should influence this House to declare for the free nav- 
igation of the Ohio River. I am glad to know that public attention 
has been recently and favorably directed to the improvement of the 
Mississippi and all of its tributaries. Great conventions have been 
held during the past year at Quincy and at Louisville—the latter pre- 
sided over by a distinguished citizen of my native State, Hon. Eugene 
Underwood—and their voice is now coming to this Capitol “ with an 
array of facts, with a power of —— and force of demonstration, 
that can be no longer turned aside or disregarded.” 

Before the labors of this Congress shall have been concluded, it is 
to be hoped that the commission appointed by its authority will pre- 
sent a comprehensive plan for the general and permanent improve- 
ment of these important arteries of trade, and that this House, acting 
with a wise regard to the interests of the Mississippi Valley as wel 
as of the whole country—as represented by these conventions, will 
promptly accept that plan, so that these great national highways 
shall be thrown open and made navigable at all seasons of the 
year “ without money and without price,” thus stimulating whole- 
some competition and healthy commercial relations, cheapening food, 
developing new resources of wealth, and securing a “more perfect 
union” by bringing together into closer affinity all parts of our coun- 
try. Any plan which promises such magnificent results should be im- 
mediately adopted and made the permanent policy of our Government. 





Letter of General Weitzel to Chief of Engineers. 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Detroit, Michigan, January 12, 1880. 

GENERAL: In compliance with the request contained in the first indorsement, 
dated office of Chief of Engineers, December 26, 1879, on a letter to you from Hon. 
ALBERT S. WILLIS, United States House of Representatives, Washington, District 
of Columbia, December 22, 1879, (which is herewith respectfully returned,) I have 
the honor now to state that the following further —— should soon be 
made for the improvement of the falls of the Ohio River: 

First. For removing the worst of the places (marked W) in the Indiana chute. 
(See inclosed tracing.) Portions of these were removed during the past low-water 
season. The result of this improvement would be of great benefit to the descend- 
ing navigation. The amount of such excavation will be 11,641 cubic yards, and 
the cost, at $4.25 per yard, would be $49,474.25. 

Second. For enlarging the dry-dock. The present dock has only the capacity of 
the eld lock-chambers. It should have the capacity of the new lock-chambers. It 
has the best location for a dry-dock on the Ohio River, and would, it enlarged, be 
of great benefit to commerce as well as for use of the Government vessels, The 
estimated cost of the work is as follows: 


Cubic yards | Price per 








Nature of work. of material. | cubic yard. Amount. 
ts | 

Rs GIN os cvuntiancdanadbdues 84, 240 | $0 25 $21, 060 
Removing old wall ......-. ahd addin sana 1,117 1 00 1, 117 
Removing old pavement...........-...--- 680 0 50 340 
Laying new pavement............---....- j 4, 666 4 00 18, 664 
eee 767 3 00 2, 301 
Masonry for gate recess .................- 1, 888 6 50 12, 272 
New lock-gates.......... See aoa ealank is ounce hawt oacewekes 4, 300 
SEC cicscesesoess.cacncs ties Merc Peace colbstacdeasece uy 2; 000 

NE Snide ic Gictiiniaviedicitn datin Gee Bhat cshainivnenc issn ; am 62, 054 
Gane ee Sek RE anti 
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Third. To widen both chambers of the reconstructed old locks fifty feet. The 
old lock-chambers were reduced in number from three to two, from the tolls col- 
lected on the canal. 

This proposed improvement will convert these two chambers into two basins 
and triple their capacity for locking coal-boats through in cases of coal runs,and 
ney in avoiding delay on such occasions. The estimated cost will be 

ollows : 








22,906 cubic yards earth excavation, 30 cents...... - 26, 871 80 
8,595 cubic yards rock excavation, $2.50 ...........-...ccncccccs coccee 21, 488 00 
Removing 1,203 cubic yards old wall, $1.50.................--.--.0-- 1, 805 00 
2,334 square yards paving, at 50 cents... 2.22.2... 2.5 cece ee eee cece eens 1, 167 00 
Se Sal Cle ok wince cei a ob pi Lae ebdnse 31, 331 80 
RECAPITULATION. 
Removing worst places in Indiana chute. ...... 0.0.0... eee eee wee $49, 474 25 
NE CI iicisie- ceed dasdes~dacadewnancec Regeseen Wecdeuel 62, 054° 00 
Pe UIINS MN MON indo a candaiesé \4.in0s = uakpunnecanevassinenhwecens: |) URE 
Total ...... +S EONERS 400065 00k. ceernbeccedenn bonnie’ din cBenabe . 142, 860 05 
Contingencies ............. axe eS OSAKeaues sk-Sesdneds cacauacdaske Gar 12, 139 95 
MIE MO cotton cen oo sdanedccsccaudeceweecs ce a eat eguee ae 155, 000 00 


Neither of these improvements were included in the original project, and expe- 
rience alone since then has demonstrated their value and importance. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. WEITZEL, 
Major of Engineers. 
Brigadier-General H. G. Wricut, : 
Ohief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington, D. 0 


The Propriety of making the Commissioner of Agriculture an 
Executive Officer of the Government. 


SPEECH OF HON. MORGAN R. WISE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 14, 1880. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 


proposition of making the Commissioner of Agriculture a Cabinet officer being 
under consideration— 


Mr. WISE said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The arguments in this Chamber to-day for and 
against the legal-tender quality of money, as compared with other 
theories of finance, have been interesting and instructive. I propose, 
however, to offer a few remarks upon another subject of interest and 
of much importance to the people of this country, namely, the pro- 
priety of making the Commissioner of Agriculture an executive officer 
of the Government. 

The science which explains the mode of cultivating the ground so 
as to cause it to produce in plenty and perfection those vegetable prod- 
ucts which are useful—more, which are essential—to man, is the most 
ancient, the most universal, and the most important of the arts. It 
is indeed the basis of all the arts. 

In proportion as Congress will by the enactment of* laws facilitate 
the progress of agricultural interests, so will they benefit and elevate 
the people and strengthen the Union. It is clear to my mind that 
not only as a policy of Government, but as a duty to their constitu- 
ents, the representatives of the people should devote more time and 
give more attention to the subject of agriculture. irom the remotest 
ages it has been esteemed worthy of general attention. Th simplic- 
ity of ancient manners rendered it an object not inconsistent with the 
rank and station of personsof the greatest eminence. Gideon, “ the 
renowned champion and judge of Israel,” quitted the thrashing-floor 
to preside in the public assembly of his countrymen; and Cincinnatus 
left his plow to lead the Roman armies to battle, and afterward de- 
clined the rewards gained by his victories to return to his native 
fields. One of the most successful emperors of China, during the 
early part of the present century, at the beginning of every spring, 
went to plow in person, attended by the princes and grandees of his 
empire ; he celebrated the close of the harvest among his subjects, 
and created the best farmer in his dominions a mandarin. Washing- 
ton found the most pleasing relaxation of public care in the super- 
intendence of his own estate. 

An art like this, which from its obvious utility must necessarily 
claim not only the patronage of the great but the general attention 

| of mankind and the promotion and protection of the legislative power, 


- | in proportion as they are civilized and enlightened, has been the sub- 


| ject of eminent authors. At the revival of learning in England Fitz- 
herbert, Hartlib, Evelyn, Tull, Marshali, Anderson, Young, and others 
wrote well to explain its principles and celebrate its excellence, 
A more modern English writer says: 


Much to: the honor of this,art, we find that all the nations of old which were 
celebrated for their progress in it were free and independent. In the most glorious 
times of Greece and in the most virtuous period of the Roman Republic agricult- 
ure flourished and was held in great estimation. The face of nature has felt the 
bad effects which have arisen from the degeneracy of this heroic people ;* for,ever 
since idleness, despotism, and superstition bave spread their pernicious infinence 
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over Italy, the rural arts have declined, and 
vast multitudes with employment and susteqance art 


heaths and pestilential mar 


the fertile fields which once supplied 
now changed into barren 


no other method of procuring the means of subsist- 


apted to an increase of population, This isa point 


It is clear that 


ence can be so well a« 


of the greatest political importance ; for provided a people be indus- 
trious and well employed, they cannot increase with toomuch rapidity. 

Monarchs may vainly imagine that their glory consists in extent 
of territory, the pom} state, the greatness of their revenues, or 
the terror of their armic but ai curate knowledge of mankind 
will convince them that true glory can only arise from ruling a peo- 


ple who, free from weight of « ppression and reaping the truits of their 
industry, are induced to multiply their species from a desire of com- 
municating to their descendants the blessings of security and comfort 
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selvesenjoy. Undersuch tances a population 
an’ fitsruler. Every 
é can conformable to 
the constitution of nature, as she seems to have provided for an indefi- 


the fruitfulness of the earth is 


which they the: circum 
is the safeguard of the country as well as the glory 
necouragement which be given to it 


is sti 


nite increase of mankind. And as 

likewise indefinite, there seems to be no natural obstacle to thei 
inited advancement and progression far beyond the point they have 
at present reached. 

Nature has an immediate » t multiplication of the 
human species, as I have bef | ved, and her intluence is more 
particularly visible in the country where pure air, plain diet, and 
reguiarity of rural employme conduce to this greatend. Itis said 
the country is the prolific seminary of cit Farms and villages 
ure the irseries of mankind, and their inhabitants can alone make 
ip for the vast and rapid consumpti f the human species caused 
by the luxury, celibacy, prostitution, and impure atmosphere of large 
cities. In agricultural districts there is more equality of ranks and 
fortunes of men; more health, purity, patriotism, virtue, than in 
cities. The cities are the sores on the body-politic; the salubrious 
country is the remedy for the ills rhe tlowers, the birds, the brooks, 
the waving grain, “the crystal strean that murmur through the 
meads,” heaven’s unobstructed light, the gentle breezes, the pure 
atmosphere where 
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give peculiar health and vigor to the husbandman. 

Commerce is a great and important interest of this and every other 
country that is worthy of the name of naticn, but it is, comparatively 
and fluctuating nature; particularly as it 
from artificial as well as natural wants. 
agriculture is made t of 


country are not exposed to such vicissitudes ; 


speaking, oj 
takes its rise 


But where 
habitants of a 


a& precarious 
the great obje« pursuit the in- 
their 
employments are less transient, and they are not under the necessity 
of having recourse to other places for supply of their immediate 
wants. rherefore the latter is the greater and more important in- 
terest of the two great interests, to the people, and should have the 
more especial attention, promotion, and prorection of Congress. The 
agricultural pursuits of this country cannot be afforded too many fa- 
cilities ; cannot 
Whatever we 
the people 

Mr. Chairman, I have consumed but little of the time of this House, 
but upon this subject, to which I have given some attention during 
the major part of my life, I will be pardoned, I trust, for urging at 
ome length my views in relation to its importance. 

The business ot agriculture was for a long time confined to those 
vho from their contracted sphere of life were exposed to the impu- 
tation of ignorance and narrowness of mind. The improving spirit 
of the times and self-interest have given new dignity to the occupa- 
tion. Now persons of independent tertune, men of liberal education, 
of liberal views, and patriotic feelings are attending to rural occupa- 
tions. The people of this country have done much during the last 
few years in the advancement of the great agricultural interests; 
the Legislatures of many of the States have legislated wisely; the 
numerous county and State agricultural societies are performing an 
important par writers and lecturers are casting much light upon 
the subject. Congress has done something, but notenough; it ought. 
itinust do more. The difficulty appears to be that the representa- 
tives in Congress are not as far advanced in agricultural knowledge 
and its progressive movement, or at least of its importance, as the 
people who are engaged in its pursuits, and they constitute a large 
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The signs of wisdom, however, without regard to Congress, are ap- 
parent in the fact that up to 1870 there were fifteen agricultural col- 
leges organized in the following States: California, at San Fran- 


20 


cisco; Lilinois, at Urbana: Iowa Kansas, at Man- 
hattan; Kentucky, at at Orono; Maryland, at 
Hyattsville; Massachusetts. at Amherst; Michigan, near Lansing; 
Ne W Jer ey, 


in Story County ; 
Lexington; Maine, 





at New Brunswick; New Hampshire, at Hanover; New 


York, at Itha Penns) nia, in Centre County; Rhode Island, at 
Providence; Vermont, at Burlington; West Virginia, at Morgantown. 
There may have been others organized since 1870: if so, Iam not in 
possession of the fact Certai is that every State should haveone 


A 
or more of such institut There is much more to be done 


be learned. 


and to 
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be too rapidly advanced nor too highly dignified. | 
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With all the progress our people have made in agriculture, there 
yet exist doubts and uncertainties which render the subject peey). 
iarly suitable for discussion; it is always advantageous to sift ae 
knowledge and to examine it in different points of view, so as to 
ascertain what may be relied on as correct and what requires furthe, 
proof or experimental elucidation. People are too apt to forget tha: 
in the investigation of a subject in which the complex phenomeng of 
life are involved a great deal depends upon the peculiar point of view 
in which the matter is considered. Intelligent and patient observers 
accumulate facts, and each founds his conclusions on the resnits o¢ 
his own experience ; but when these conclusions are compared } 
discussed, and they are found to be incompatible with one anot}, 
although the first impulse may be to maintain the maccuracy o| 
observations by which one or the other of them was substant 
the more legitimate method is to examine them more minutely, 
if both are found, as will often be the case, to rest on equally 
evidence, to seek for their reconciliation in a more extended kn 
edge of the considerations they involve, which thus becomes the s 
ing point for a new series of inquiries by which some genera] 
ciple or principles are established. 

Agriculture is going through this phase of its history. Much 
and patient labor and observation have established certain rules 
which must be observed if the cultivation of the soil is to cont 
to be successfully pursued. But other discoveries are yet to be made 
and those already made should be facilitated. The good farn 
should be assisted in the improvement in stock, cultivation of cereals 
grasses, fruits, cotton, wool; the reclamation of waste lands, irriga- 
tion, the settlement of unoccupied lands, &c. Great progress has 
been made, but there is yet much more to do, not only in advance 
ment but in the retention and proper application of what has alre 
been achieved. The importance of thi be too fully 
pressed. 


A writer aptly says: 
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When the progress of any art is examined, and the successive st 
the improvement of its practice is accomplished are carefully traced, its devs 
ment is seldom found to be the simple and peaceful occupation of our fields, | 
most generally involves, not merely a succession of conquests gained with greater 
or less difficulty, but a constant and watchful struggle to maintain the vy 
ground which has been obtained. Every difficulty which has been over« 
ries new difficulties in its train, opens up new problems to be examined, and e1 
tails the more study of facts, which ina less advanced state of knowledge ma 
appeared of little moment, but which acquire increased importance as a means 


fortifying us in the position we have gained. 
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All this is very forcibly illustrated in the practice of agriculture, 
in which we may be said to maintain a constant struggle with nat- 
ure, for we seck to obtain from the soil an amount of produce great 
than it yields in its naturai state; and when it has been brought into 
a condition in which this result is obtained, there is a constant ter 
dency to revert to its original state, which must be resisted by arti 
ficial means, and this object is arrived at, not by forcing nature o1 
attempting to run counter to the fixed and immutable laws by which 
the universe is governed, but by studying the principles on which 
their action depends, and thus learning how to modify the condi 
tions v ler which they operate, so as to suit the ends we have i 
view. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration, if it become a law, will 
make the Commissioner of Agriculture a Cabinet officer of the Gover: 
ment; thus placing the department of this paramount interest in a 
higher, more important, and substantial position. And why should 
not such a course be taken? The people of all parts of the country 
have petitioned Congress to enact such a law; the incaleulable and 
unbounded wealth and diversified agricultural interests require it; 
the people demand it. I fail to see how any sound argument can 
adduced against its consummation. 

Contrast, if you will, this moderate request with what has been 
done by Congress within the last two decades in the way of subsidies 
and land grants for various corporations and monopolies, and draw 
your own conclusions. 

Taking into account the importance of agriculture as compared 
with other vocations of life, it should receive the first consideration 
of the Government. 

The variety of climate and soil of our States and Territories that 
span a continent and extend from the high latitude of the North fai 
to the South, affording a planting season of two-thirds of the year, 
and fruit ripening in some sections during the twelve months. 

The amount of wealth in this country, real and personal, re- 
sulting from the agricultural interests aggregated, in 1870, ove! 
$30,000,000,000. Taking the same ratio of increase, as from 1°60 to 
1870, and the amount the present year, is $50,000,000,000, a sum _ be- 
yond comprehension. 

I will give some facts and figures in relation to the principa! at 
cles of agriculture, &c., which may be of interest. 

The number of acres in farms in the United States in 157 
407,735,041 acres, of which but 188,921,099 acres were improved, leav- 
ing 218,813,942 acres unimproved. The value of farms in 1870 was 
$9,262,803,861. According to the ratio of increase from 1860 to 1°71) 
the value now is $13,000,000,000. The average size of farms was ont 
hundred and fifty-three acres. The largest farms are in California, 
which average four hundred and eighty-two acres; the smallest in 
Connecticut, which average ninety-three acres. The value of 
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productions in 1870, according to the tables of the ninth census, was 
$9,447,538,658 ; the animals slaughtered, $392,956,376 ; forest products, 
636,803,277 ; market-garden products, $20,719,229; orchard products, 
847,335,189. The amount of farm wages paid during the same year 
was $310,286,285. The above is an undervaluation, as Mr. Spoftford 
states that “the census of agriculture in the United States (for 1870) 
must be received with many grains of allowance, because of the very 
imperfect character of the forms or schedules under which it was 
taken. These excluded farms of Jess than three acres in extent, un- 
less producing vegetables, &c., to the amount of $500 or upward in 
value. Very large products must therefore have been excluded from 
the census of agriculture by its very terms. It will not, perhaps, at 
this point, be improper to suggest that the Committee on the Census, 


From the official report of 
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The following statistics of the agricultural products of the United 
States give the leading crops for eight years since 1870. The figures 
here given do not represent a census of agriculture, but are the esti- 
mates made by the Department of Agriculture. While the results 


Crops of principal products of the United States, 1870-1877. 
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of Congress, see that this defect is remedied in the taking of the cen- 
sus for 1880, 

The public lands of the United States, according to the report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 1879, amounted to 
1,814,769,656 acres; the total number surveyed, 734,591,236 acres; the 
total number unsurveyed, up to 1879, 1,020,197,686. In 1879 thene 
were 8,026,685 acres entered by individuals under the homestead and 
timber-culture acts. The public lands of the United States which 
are still undisposed of and open to settlement lie in nineteen States 
and eight Territories. The States are Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Ore 
gon, and Wisconsin. 


Principal cereal productions of the United States, 1870. 


the Ninth Census, 1870. 


Wheat. Indian corn. Oats. Barley Rye Buckwheat. 
























Bushels Bushels. Bushels Bushels Bushels 

1, 055, 048 770, 866 5, 174 18, 977 144 
27, 052 2 55, O77 ate 
7Al, 736 a | 27, 645 226 
16, 676, 702 1, 221, 222 , 783, 490 26, 275 21, 928 
258, 474 231, 903 35, 144 5, 235 178 
38, 144 1, 570, 364 26, 458 220, 057 l4s, 155 
170, 662 133, 140 4,183 179 
45, 477 3, 010, 390 1, 799 10, 222 1, 349 

3, 782 <n, O20 , 724 7 

2, 225, 056 l2 545 oeun 

17, 646, 459 5, 640 mY 40 $02 

5, 750 316 1, 756 | .. _— 

129, 921, 395 2, 420, 400 2, 456, 572 168, 862 

51, 004, 538 356, 262 457, 468 80, 231 

68, 935, 065 1, 960, 779 505, 807 109, 432 

17, 025, 525 98, 405 85, 207 27, 826 

50, 091, 006 Wes, 456 1, 108, 933 5, 443 

%, 906 7, 596, 628 1, 226 Os 260 
278, 793 1, 089, FBS O58, S16 4, 115 166, 635 

5, 774, 503 11, 701, 817 1), 315 07, 089 77, 867 
34, 648 1, 397, 807 133, G71 239, 227 58, 049 

16, 265, 773 14, O86, 238 834, 558 144, 598 436, 755 
18, 866, 073 4,743, 117 1, 032, 024 8, 882 52, 438 
274, 479 15, 637, 316 973 14. 852 1, 619 
14, 315, 926 66, 034, 075 200, 240 f ), 259 
ikl, 184 220 ORs 

2, 125, 086 4, 736, 710 ‘471 
“66 %, 660 O85 

193, G21 1. 377, 76 100, 0&4 
2, 301, 433 8 745, 384 353, 983 
Jo, R22 640, 823 10 
, 472 16, 462, 825 4, (4, 030 
50, #79 18, 454, 215 20, 109 
2,159 , 144 2 ), 341 
, 746 a” : 1, 645 
2, 967 56 2. i73 

74 $5 1,444 
783, 610 7, O14, % 4, 752 12 

6, 188, 916 41, 343, 6 », O68 7.437 
415, 112 20, 554, 5: 4,351 44 
558, 473 49,117 L7- 
454, 703 1, 699, RRR 117 3 115, 096 

7, 398, 787 17, 649, 304 7, 259 15, 075 
217, 043 21, 781 , 787 316 
543 8, 197, 865 ), 363 O16 

j, 344 15, 033, 998 1, 645, O19 ] 40=, 897 

287, 745, 626 760, 944, 549 282, 107, 157 20, 761, 305 16, G18, 795 9, 821, 72 


cannot possess the authority of an accurate census, they are as nearly 
correct as possible, and are all we have since 1570, except in a few 
States where agricultural statistics are collected by law, which, if I 
be allowed to interject the remark, should be the !aw of every State. 


{Condensed from the reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture 


WHEAT. 


INDIAN CORN. 
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Crops of principal products of the United States, 1870-1877—Continued. 


Total ses 
Annual average 


annual average, eight years 

Rye: annual average, eight years 
Buckwheat: annual average, eight years 
Potatoes: annual average, eight years, 1270 
Hay: crop of 1877, tons 

Cotton: crop of 1877, bales 


Barley 


* Tons. 


Table showing the average cash value per acre of the principal crops of the 
farm, taken together, in each State, for the year 1877. 


From the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1877.} 


Average value | 


Maine 19 
Now Hampshire 02 
Vermont 3 18 
Massachusetts 54 | 
Rhode Island 22 59 
Connecticut 21 43 
New York 14 79 
New Jersey 06 
Penasylvania. 14 30 
Delaware 3 65 
Maryland ....... 5 30 
Virginia...... 9 96 
North Carolina 01 


Indiana 
Illinois . 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
California 
Oregon coe 
Nevada, Colora- 
do, and the Ter- 
ritories 


South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi... . 
Louisiana 9 
Texas ll 4 
Arkansas ..... 10 5 
Tennessee 9 7 
West Virginia 12 46 
_— ky 10 46 
eee 13 34 
Michigan....... 15 63 


the United States. 
[Estimate by the Department of Agriculture.| 
1. Wheat, (bushels) 
Corn, (bushels) 
3. Oats, (bushels) 
jarley, (bushels) 
Rye, (bushels) 
Potatoes, (bushels) 
. Hay, (tons) 
Cotton, (bales) 
Tobacco, (pounds) 


Agricultural crops of 1878 in 


. 1,388, 218, 000 
413, 000, 000 

42, 000, 000 

26, 000, 000 

124, 000, 000 

37, 955, 300 

5, 200, 000 


ton crop of the United States for 50 years, ending September 1, 1879. 
[From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. } 


Year Bales Year Bales. Year. Bales. 


870, 415 
976, 845 
1, 038, 848 
O87, 487 
1, 070, 438 | 
324 || 1847 
328 || 1848 
752 | 1849 
2, 930 150 
497 1851 
, 532 || 1852 
77, 835 1853 


1, 634, 945 1n54 


1842 
1843... 
1844 
1845 
1846 


, 74 
, 875 
, 409 
, 03 
, 037 
, 651 
, 634 1861 
, 596 1862 
i, 706 to 
5, 257 1865 
, 029 1866. . 
52, 882 || 1867 
, 027 1868... 


1869... 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872 
1873. . 
1874 
1875... 
1876. 


1877 


1855 
1856 . . 
1857 ee 
1558 
1859. 
1860 


2, 847, 339 
3, 527, 845 
2, 939, 515 
3, 113, 962 
3, 851, 481 
4, 669, 770 
3, 656, 006 


439, 039 
154, 946 
352, 317 
974, 351 
930, 508 
170, 388 
832, 991 
669, 288 
485, 423 
811, 265 
073, 531 


Norecord 
1878 


1879 


> mm Oe OO COD 


2, 193, 987 


Notrs.—The average net weight per bale is 440 pounds. 


As I ascertain from the official reports of the European nations the 
combined annual yield of wheat of Great Britain, lreland, Austria, 
Prussia, Turkey, Bavaria, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Servia, Greece, 
Baden, Wurtemberg, Sweden, and Switzerland was 349,100,969 bushels, 
while that of the United States for 1877 was 365,094,800 bushels, or 
15,993,831 bushels more than that produced during the same length of 
time by all the above-enumerated European nationscombined. France 
and Russia are the two great wheat-growing nations of Eur spe, yet 
in 18738 (the last official report) France produced 237,998,066 bushels 
of wheat, being 127,196,122 bushels less than that of the United States. 
Russia produced 221,714,919 bushels of wheat, being 142,479,267 bush- 
els less than that of the United States. We produce more eats thun 
any other nation except Russia, more potatoes than any other except 


420, 122, 000 | 


393, 000, 000 | 


| United States 


Yield 
per acre. 


Average 


Value. ; 
price. 


Bushels. Acres. 


per acre 


Bushels. Cents. 
8, 792, 395 | $107, 136, 710 28.1 43. : 
743,000 | 8, 365 9 | 102, 570, 030 30. £ 40. 
91, 315, 710 30. ‘ 
101, 175, 750 27. 
125, 047, 530 22. 
129, 499, 930 | 
112, 865, 900 
118, 661, 550 
888, 273, 110 


111, 034, 139 


255, 


271, 747,000 | 9, 
270, 340,000 | 9, 
240, 369, 000 |, 10, 
354, 317, 500 | 11, § 
320, 884, 000 | 13, 358, | 
406, 394, 000 | 12, 826, 148 | 


2, 367, 071, 900 | 84, 908, 216 
295, 883, 990 | 10, 613, 527 


31, 814, 724 | 
16, 890, 950 | 
9, 010, 737 524, 755 | 

197, 827,337 | 1, 440, 856 
31, 629, 300 | 25, 367, 708 
4,750,000 | 12 


25, 082, 158 
2, 543, 888 

5, 927, 429 | 
, 290, 614 
271, 934, 950 
209, 000, 000 


1, 477, 809 
1, 225, 307 


2, 056, 855 | 


+ Pounds. 


| Prussia, France, Russia, and Austria, Prussia leading in this product 
| The United States produce more Indian corn than any other natioy 


in the world, if not, indeed, more than all others combined. How 


| ever, I cannot make a comparison in this regard, as the product of 


corn is not given in the statistics of other nations as published in 
this country, or, if so, I have not seen them. The amount of Indian 
corn raised in the United States in 1877 was 1,342,558,000 bushels 
Making a fair estimate of increase, the yield of corn in this country 
during the last past year was 1,800,000,000 bushels. Taking the pop- 
ulation of the world, as given by Mitchell, to be 1,139,142,000 souls 
we produced during the year a sufficient amount of corn to give mor 


| than one and a half bushels to each man, woman, and child of th 


entire globe. 

I make these comparisons because it is alone by comparison and 
contrast that the magnitude of our products and the importance of 
our agricultural interests can be comprehended. 

The debt of the United States per capita is $52.56; the annual ex- 
penditure per capita, $6.13; the annual imports per capita, $12.64; the 
annual exports per capita, $16.92. These figures are indicative of 


| health and prosperity ; and agriculture, the real prolific source of this 


flow of wealth, should be, as far as possible, strengthened by legisla 
tion. It is true our public debt is large, but it will be but little felt 
if the balance of trade continues so largely in our favor. 

By the following table it will be seen that the public debt per capit 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, Netherlands, Portugal, and Italy is 
greatly in excessof thatof the United States, while the balance of trade 
is against them alli, except France and Spain, in which two last named 
the scales of trade are nearly equally divided between imports and 
exports. Thus comparing our Government with other powers of ‘he 
earth we have every reason to be encouraged and should receive a fresh 
impetus in our agricultural progress by the action of Congress. 


National debts, expenditure, and commerce, per capita. 
{Computed from the official census and finance statements of each country 


oi 
ri 


per head. 


Country 


Debt per head. 
ture per head, 


Annual im 


| Annual expendi- 


Belgium 


Canada 
Chili 
Denmark 
France 
German Empire 
Prussia 
Great Britain and Ireland 
Greece 


Mexico 
I 406 da sccundeesews de 


OO Se 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia .. 

De Rcsaretsies 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


7 8&3 
493 
3 08 
4 38 
6 13 


223 
12 64 


The United States in 1879 exported merchandise to the amonnr, 10 
value, of $710,439,441, and imparted articles valued at $445,777,775 : 
exports in excess of imports in favor of the United States, $264,661,665 
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See ee enna aaa 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics our exports of 
agricultural products for the same year was $543,691,174, being 77.72 
per cent. of our entire domestic exports. The United States exparted 
more merchandise than any other nation in the world except Great 
Britain and France. We export $130,907,578 more than Germany, and 
99,590,778 more than Austria, China, Brazil, and Russia combined, 
and so far as agricultural products are concerned more than any other 
nation in the world, The balance of trade is more largely in favor of 
the United States than of any other nation. The imports exceed the 


exports of all the nations of Europe except France and Spain. Our | 


large exports are attributable to our superior agricultural interests. 
1 have heard the remark made that ‘‘ our Government should not 
exercise & paternal care over any branch of productive industry.” 
How manifestly absurd! It is the policy, the duty, and should be 
the pleasure of the Government to nurture, sustain, and protect, and 
thereby promote the health and growth of all her industries. In pro- 
portion as they ste in strength and utility, so will she become rich 
and powerful. he cannot exist withont them. They are a part and 
parcel of her life and being. It is as navural and as necessary for the 
Government to nurture and protect her industries as it is for a mother 
to nurture and protect her child. Those who oppose this bill or who 
are indifferent about it say, “ You have an Agricultural Department 
and a Commissioner of Agriculture, and you ought to be satisfied.” 
True we have, but we are not satisfied with its “stand-still” con- 
dition. We want more colleges, more experimental farms, more seeds 
to distribute, more scientific and more practical writings on the sub- 
ject to disseminate among the people. General Le Duc, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, I believe is an efficient officer and is doing all 
within his power to advance the interests of the producers of the soil. 


| calm and impartial statesmanship to settle it. 


But I understand he complains, and I think with good reason, that | 


he has not the proper means nor support afforded him in order to 
enable him to do the amount of work he desires and that the inter- 
est requires. The clerical force is too small and poorly remunerated. 

Some Congressmen complain that they do not at all times receive 
the seeds, the information, and attention from the Department that 
they desire. The fault is with the Congressmen, and not with the 
Commissioner, in my opinion. 

If the bill under consideration becomes a law it will not, of course, 
at once remove all the obstacles that are in the way of advancement, 
but it will be a step in the right direction, and will lead to the plac- 
ing of agriculture in its proper position. It will make the interest 
national in its character, and bring it into contact with the most 
practical men and best thinkers of our country. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to see with what interest 
the annual report of the secretary of agriculture to Congress would 
be perused by the farmers of the country, and what benefit would 
accrue to them in consequence thereof. Coming from so high a 
source, it would tend to bring about a unanimity of action and one- 
ness of purpose that would eventuate in equal justice to those con- 
cerned in this fountain of wealth. 

With such prominence the incommodious building and little plot 
of ground that surrounds it would soon be supplemented by such 
buildings and such an experimental farm as would be commensurate 
with the importance of this branch of our industries. 

In conclusion allow me to briefly recapitulate the argument. That 
the real power and grandeur of a nation consist in the number of 
its inhabitants well supplied with the necessaries of life; subsistence 
is the proper measure of population, and the earth is the source of 
subsistence. All other means of wealth and dominion, such as com- 
merce, the precious metals, and extent of colonies, promote the true 
prosperity of a nation only in proportion as they encourage agriculture, 
which is the most valuable of the arts as well as the most solid and most 
durable basis of plenty and power. 

As we have grandly and appropriately completed the first centen- 
nial period of our history, let us, in accordance with the general in- 
telligence and progressive spirit of our agricultural people, in this 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century and of the fourth year of 
our second centennial, make a new departure in the direction indi- 
cated in the provisions of the bill under consideration. 


Education of the Colored Race. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHALMERS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, a 
IN THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1880, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 334) to apply the proceeds of sales of public lands for the 
education of the people. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, it has been the boast of our Gov- 
ernment since its foundation that it was the home of the oppressed 
and the asylum for the distressed of every land. Under this belief 
and in response to the invitation thus extended the people of every 
nation have flocked to ur shores; and although there have been 
Spasmodic exhibitions of hostility toward foreigners, attended by occa- 
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sional outbreaks of violence, the white races have as a general rule 
been gladly welcomed, and have been and are now being gradually 
absorbed into our body-politic, infusing new blood into our veins and 
giving new strength to our system. But the white race is not here 
alone. Voluntary immigration brought the yellow man from China, 
involuntary immigration brought the black man from Africa, and the 
red man of America was here before us. What we shall do with these 
colored races is now one of the greatest problems to be solved by Amer- 
ican statemanship. 

Treaty after treaty has been made with the red man, and broken 
whenever the white man’s greed for the Indian’s land has demanded 
it. The Indians have thus far been treated as independent tribal 
nations, and whole tribes have been held responsible in war for the 
crimes of afew. But the question is now being seriously agitated 
whether we shall continue to treat them as tribal nations or endeavor 
to absorb them as individual citizens—whether we shall continue to 
hold whole tribes responsible even to extermination for the crimes 
of a few, or whether we shall incorporate them into our body-politie, 
making each man personally responsible for his own misdeeds and 
each capable of receiving the blessings and rewards as well as the 
duties of citizenship. I do not propose now to enter into the merits 
of this controversy, and allude to it simply to say that philanthropists 
on both sides of the question, whether they believe the Indians should 
be held as tribes or converted into citizens, all agree that they should 
be educated and that it is the duty of the Government to attempt to 
educate them. 

The Chinese question is equally as troublesome, equally as inter- 
esting to the white people of the Pacific slope, and equally demands 
A people vast in 
number, skilled in science and education, and wonderful in inge- 
nuity, industry, and frugality are denied the blessings of American 
citizenship because their skins are yellow and because it is feared 
that they may come in such numbers as to pollute our religion and 
retard our civilization. But whether these are the well-grounded 
fears of statesmen or the interested declarations of demagogues | 
will not now discuss. I leave this question to those who are more 
directly interested in its decision and turn to the African race, which 
has given rise to the most absorbing, most irritating, and most dis- 
turbing questions in American politics. Yankee ship-owners demand- 
ing a continuance of the African slave trade caused disturbance in 
the constitutional convention when it was stubbornly resisted by 
southern States. The avarice and cupidity of northern men made 
them slaves and brought them here in their slave-ships through all 
the horrors of a middle passage. Southern men bought and held 
them in bondage. The descendants of those who had enslaved the 
African agitated his emancipation until the manacles melted from 
his limbs in the fierce fires of civil war. Enfranchisement followed 
emancipation. The descendants of those who had sold the African 
into bondage, where the laws of slavery held him in ignorance, con- 
ferred the right of suffrage upon the uneducated and recently emanci- 
pated black man, while they denied it to the free-born red man and 
the free and educated yellow man. That this was an act of malice 
toward their conquered foe few will deny. That it was intended to 
strengthen the republican party in the South every honest man must 
admit. That it failed to accomplish its purpose is but another evi- 
dence of a just and overruling Providence. There are many now both 
in the North and the South who believe that this enfranchisement of 
the black men was not only a political blunder, but a crime against 
civilization and an absolute injury to the emancipated slaves them- 
selves. 

A most striking evidence of this opinion is to be found in the address 
recently delivered before a northern literary society by adistinguished 
northern man, General Armstrong, who has been for many years in 
charge of the colored school at Hampton, Virginia. Upon this sub- 
ject he says: 

The war and the act of emancipation created the most terrible and profound so- 
cial revolution of this century. The North, covered with the blood and dust of 
the war, does not even now realize the wild chaos it made. When the war closed 
the North was more accustomed to fighting than to thinking. It had its dead to 
bury, and its temper was bad. It has hardly got itself in an attitude of delibera- 
tion yet. * * * The tendency of the system under which they lived was to root 
out all intellectual and moral strength, and keep them as they came from Africa. 
Suddenly, in 1865, this despotism which had covered them with ribs of iron was 
lifted up. They were made free. The Anglo-Saxon has been in training for civil 
liberty for five hundred years; the negro not an hour. Utterly destitute of even 
the rudiments of self-government, out of paganism in Africa into servitude in 
America, they are made free, and in the twinkling of an eye the ballot was thrust 
upon them. There was no gradual ascent, no wardship, no tuition. 

If, at the moment they were marshaled up to receive the ballot, Gladstone, and 


Beaconsfield, and Bismarck had landed here, and asked for citizenship, we would 
have said ‘‘no, stand aside, wait five years; make your declarations and we will 
see how you behave.” But to the negro we said “ take the ballot—it is a political 
necessity.” Massachusetts said to South Carolina: “I permit no man to vote who 
cannot read, but I must insist that you allow men to yote whether they can or caa 


not read. They may be in a majority, and may rais® havoc; but it is a political 
necessity.” The giving of the ballot to the negro was a brilliant historical pictare, 
but it was not statesmanship ; ‘‘ magnificent, but not war,” as the 'rench general 
said of the wild cavalry charge. 

Whether this is true or false the deed has been done and will never 
be undone as long as we remain a republic. “Vy 

Suffrage may be limited by educational qualification, as it is now 
in Massachusetts, and as General Grant recommended it should be in 
the United States, but the negro as a race cannot be again excluded 
from voting without a change of the Constitution. Alladmif, when a 
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solid mass of voters of any color are unable to understand the ques- 
tions at issue, unable to read even the ballots they cast, and are led to 
the polls throngh passion and prejudice and voted by a few partisan 
leaders, that this is a disgaceful prostitution of the elective franchise. 
It was opposition to such voting that induced Masschusetts to adopt 


an educational qualification for the elective franchise, and the same | 


motive induced General Grant to recommend the same thing in his last 
annual message for the whole United States. The possibility that 


some such qualification may beadopted makes it necessary that some- | 


thing should be done to assist the freedmen in becoming qualified to 
discharge intelligently the duties of their new position. They were 
made voters by the Government without any act on their part, and 
when they were not qualified to exercise this privilege properly. Itis 
therefore the duty of the Government to assist them now, so that this 
right of suffrage may produce the least possible present harm and 
lead to the greatest possible good in the future. ‘This can only be ac- 
complished by their education, and this is due not only to the freed- 
man himself buat is due to the white man, whose political rights and 
whose property interests are to be affected by the black man’s vote. 

General Armstrong says: 

In the county in which I live the blacks have a majority. The taxes are 50 
per cent. higher than in the adjoining counties controlled by the whites. Northern 
men who have property and live in the South dread negro rule 


Again, speaking of the inability of the South to do this work un- 
aided, he says 

So, for a period of fifteen years, up to the present time, the North directly and 
indirectly, through private charity and through the Federal Government, has not 
spent, in lifting the black out of his ignorance, as much money as it spent in support- 
ing the Army for five days in the year 1864. The poverty-stricken State of Virginia 
spends more each year for negro education than is spent throughout the entire 
South by northern charitable institutions. 


The States of the South have each contributed everything in their 
power to educate the colored citizens in their borders. Mississippi 
has expended over $200,000 for this purpose, while thousands of her 
white citizens were being sold out of their homes for taxes they were 
unable to pay. She established the Alcorn University for the educa- 
tion of the colored race alone. It is now in a flourishing condition 
and presided over by Hon. H. R. Revels, the first colored man who 
ever sat in the United States Senate, who had as bright a political 
career before him as any colored man in the United States if he had 
been a partisan and chosen to follow it, but who abandoned politics 
and with Christian devotion is struggling to elevate his race to the 
position assigned them by law. While other educated men of his 
color have been seeking their own personal advancement and keep- 
ing alive the race jealousies to ride into office on the wave of passion, 


Ex-Senator Revels, recognizing the claims of a free and educated 
people to control their own destiny, has attempted to allay rather 


than excite the passions and prejudices of his race. 

Mississippi has also established free schools in every county for 
colored children, and since the democratic party came into power 
in that State the facilities for education have been increased, the 
length of the school term has been extended, and the school fund, 
which the republican party wasted on school superintendents and 
school teachers who were political wire-pullers in the different coun- 
ties, is now honestly appropriated to the education of the colored 
children. 

Bat while the Southern States have contributed all the aid in their 
power much remains to be done. The Government which made citi- 
zens and voters of four millions of emancipated slaves against the 
consent of the States in which they resided should not leave those 
States to bear all the burdens of educating them up to the proper 
standard of citizenship. On this subject I again quote from the ad- 


dress of General Armstrong: 
You 1 say that the South is bound to educate the negro. So is Massachu- 
setts. When Federal bayonets dragged Burnsout of the shadows of Faneuil Hall, 


and handed him over to the shackles, Massachusetts had her hand on the hammer 
which clinched the rivets, and she has her obligations in this matter. 


There is work for us all in this business. The North has its obligations — 
form. The nation is one, and the national character will always be that of its 
average citizens. If wedo not bring Sambo up to us, we shall go down to him, just 


as the national Congress, on the Chinese question, went down and stood on the sand 


lots \s we have given the ballot to the negro, we must educate him to use it, 
though it takes a century to do so. I do not believe that there is fatal danger 
ahead, only retardation, an arrested growth. The ship of state will quiver to her 
keel sometimes, and may sail under jury-masts for a while, and the negro watch on 
deck may run her close upon a lee shore, but the hand of the Anglo-Saxon is strong 
und steady at the helm, and will keep her to her course 

Che bill now under consideration should pass. It is the same bill 


introduced by the Committee on Education and Labor in the Forty- 
lifth Congress, the passage of which I then advocated. 

If this bill should pass, it would distribute the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands for the first ten years to the States in proportion 
to the illiteracy of their citizens. This would inure to the benefit of 
the colored people, who, by many acts of Congress, have been treated 


as “the wards of the nation,” and at the same time it would inure to | 
the benefit of the whites in the States where these people reside, upon | 


whom the burdens of taxation for educational purposes now fall. 
While this would be but equity and justice, it might be called a gra- 
tuity from the Government, and I desire to call attention to another 
measure introduced by myself to set apart for colored education the 
unpaid bounties and back pay due to colored soldiers, which stands 
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upon a wholly different footing. In the Forty-fifth Congress I int 

duced the following bill upon this subject : 

[Forty fifth Congress, second session. H. R. No. 5006. In the House of Represent 
atives, May 27, 1878. Read twice, referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and ordered to be printed. | 
Mr. CHALMERS, on leave, introduced the following bill : 

A bill to encourage and aid the higher education of the colored race in the Districs 

of Columbia and in the several States. 

| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


ro- 


America in Congress assembled, That from the sums which have been deposited : 
the credit of the United States, and which shall hereafter be so deposited, by the 
War Department on account of the Freedmen’s branch of the Adjutant-Genera)’, 
office, for claims in which, at the end of seven years, all practicable effort to dis 
cover the claimant has failed, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, on January | 

1879, invest, and thereafter keep permanently invested, $200,000 in bonds of ‘th, 

United States, the interest of which, as it shall fall due, shall be paid by him to the 

treasurer of Howard University, in the District of Columbia, an educational) j 

tution chartered by act of Congress approved March 2, 1867. 

SEc. 2. That in consideration of receiving the benefits named in the first section 
of this act, the said university shall furnish the educational advantages of al) its 
existing departments, except those of theology, law, and medicine, without « harge 
for tuition, to all students of the colored race who shall have completed the course 
of study in the common schoolsof the District of Columbia, and shall furnish similar 
educational advantages, without charge for tuition or for room rent, to two colored 
students annually from each State in the Union, the designation of such students 
from time to time, as vacancies may occur, to be made by the superintendent of pub 
lic schools in each State, or, in default of such officer, by the Senators from suc} 
State in the United States Senate ; all such students to be subject, equally wit} 
others, to the general rules and regulations of the said university. 

Sec. 3. That section 4 of ‘An act to incorporate the Howard University in the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867, be amended in its first sentence so 

} as to read: “That the government of the university shall be vested in a board of 

trustees of not less than thirteen members, two of whom shall be appointed every 

| two years, one by the President of the Senate of the United States for the tim: 
being, and a second by the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 

States for the time being; the terms of service of the two thus appointed to com 

mence on the Ist day of January, 1879.”’ 

Sec. 4. That section 2 of the said act of incorporation be amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following words: “‘ And all the property held by said univer 
sity strictly for educational purposes shall be forever exempt from all taxation 

Sec. 5. That section 8 of the said act of incorporation be amended so as to read 
“*That the board of trustees shall annually publish a catalogue of trustees, oflicers 
and students, with an official report of its condition.” 

Sec. 6. That the board of trustees of said university shall insert sections 1 and 
2 of this act in the annual catalogue published by them, and shall furnish a copy 
of said catalogue and report to the President of the Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

During the extra session of the Forty-sixth Congress I introduced 
almost the same bill, which was referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, as I was unable to get any report on it from 
the Committee on Education and Labor in the Forty-fifth Congress 

After the meeting of the regular session of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress other gentlemen introduced bills for the distribution of the fund 
upon adifferent basis. Mr. BAtLry, of Tennessee, introduced into the 
Senate, and Mr. GoopE, of Virginia, into the House, bills asking the 
distribution of this fund to five institutions named in the bill. Whe 
I saw this, fearing that Mississippi might be left out in the distribu 
tion, I introduced a bill to include the Alcorn University of Missis 
sippi, as follows: 

[Forty-sixth Congress, second session. H.R. No. 2890. In the House of Rep 
sentatives, December 15, 1879. Read twice, referred to the Committee on Edn 
tion and Labor, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHALMERS, on leave, introduced the following bill: 








A bill to encourage and aid the education of the colored race in the several Stat 
and Territories. 

Whereas $510,000 have recently been covered back into the Treasury of 
United States from the War Department of moneys originally appropriated for 
pay and bounties of colored soldiers, but which remain unclaimed after seven 
years, from the impossibility of discovering claimants; and 

Whereas it isin the circumstances equitable and expedient that the color 
people should have the benefit of said moneys for their educational improvement 
and elevation; and : 

Whereas justice to them demands that these moneys shall be so distributed as 
to reach in the best way the largest number, and wisdom forbids such a dissipa 
tion of them as would defeat the end proposed; and 

Whereas the following-named institutions for the education of said people are so 
located, with reference to centers of population, and have so approved themselves 
efficient in this work as to render it eminently fit and proper that they should b 
intrusted with the disbursement of said moneys for said purpose: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, em 
powered and directed, on the passage of this act, to purchase United States regis 
tered 4 per cent. bonds to the amount of said moneys, to wit, $510,000, and deliver 
the same in equal sums to the treasurers of the said following several institut 
| to wit: To the treasurer of Howard University, in the city of Washington, Dis 
| trict of Columbia, one part; to the treasurer of the trustees of Hampton Norma 
| and Agricultural Institute, in Hampton, Virginia, one part; to the treasurer of 
| Fisk Univ Nashville, Tennessee, one part; to the treasurer of Atlant 
| University, in Atlanta, Georgia, one part; to the treasurer of Straight Univ t 
| in New Orleans, Louisiana part; to the treasurer of Alcoyn University 

Jeiferson County, Mississippi, one part, the interest of which shall be used, as t 

trustees of said several institutions may direct, to promote the end for which th 

have been chartered ; and while these bonds may be exchanged for other United 
| States securities, the trustees shall have no power to use any part of the principal 
| of said bonds. 

After this bill had been introduced by me Mr. BRUCE, of Missis- 
sippi, introduced the same bill in the Senate, except that he asked 
that the distribution yuld be extended to some normal schools, 
which in my judgment would dissipate the fund too much and pre 
vent any material benefit to any institution. This bill introduced by 
me should pass, for itis in no sense a gratuity, but an act of simple 
justice. 

The colored soldier whose back pay remains unclaimed may be 
| dead, and if so he gave his life to the service of his country. He 
| may have fallen upon some battle-field, unknown and alone, and his 
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name may stand upon the fearful roll of “missing ”—a list which 
prings to the mourning family all the horrors of death without even 
the relief which the painful certainty of “killed” gives; or he may 
have fallen a victim to some deadly disease in camp, and his family, 
ignorant and uninformed as to their rights, have made no claim for 
his pay; or the soldier may still live, and, ignorant as to his own 
rights, has made no claim for bounty or pay. 

‘The simple question is, shall that money be covered back into the 
Treasury to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, or shall it 
be held as a sacred trust fund for the benefit of the children of the 
colored soldier’s race? There are legal decisions that might be cited 
to show that this is properly a trust fund, and should not be covered 
pack for general use into the Treasury. 

In the case of Jackson vs. Phillips, (14 Allen’s Massachusetts Re- 

ports,) where a bequest had been made to promote emancipation and 
to take care of fugitive slaves, it was held by Gray, judge, after 
all slaves had been emancipated by the thirteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution, that this was a trust fund, and should 
be applied to the education of the children of emancipated slaves. 
Other cases of a similar import might be cited, but this great Gov- 
ernment should need no opinions of courts to teach it justice and 
equity in such a case. If there is any one thing more than another 
which the ignorant man of ambition and energy exaggerates the 
value of and has an undying longing to possess it is education. It 
is like the blind man’s craving for a knowledge of light, the deaf 
man's yearning for a knowledge of sound, and the longing of a re- 
pentant and regenerated soul for a taste of that knowledge which 
passeth all human understanding. 
' jt is the first wish of every enterprising father who cannot read 
himself that his child shall be educated, and if the dead to whom any 
part of this money may be due were here to speak for themselves 
they would doubtless say, “‘ Let my child and the children of my race 
enjoy the blessings of education that were denied to me.” The exact 
amount that is due from this fund has been variously stated from the 
Department, and is variously stated in the billsthat have been intro- 
duced ; but whatever the amount may be, it should be held as a sacred 
trust and devoted to the education of colored children. I am proud 
to claim that I had the honor to introduce the first bill ever intro- 
duced into Congress on this subject, and I shall pressit as long as Iam 
aimember here. If I have done no other good by its introduction, I 
have at least attracted attention to the subject, and many soldiers, 
we are told, are now coming forward and claiming their money who 
were ignorant of the fact that they had any money here. 

This isno new sentiment with me, formed since I became a member 
of Congress from a district having a majority of colored voters. As 
2 member of the Mississippi senate I endeavored to obtain a State ap- 
propriation to assist in educating one colored cadet from each sena- 
torial district in the State at the Alcorn University. I have always 
claimed that the southern democrat was and is the truest and best 
friend to the colored race, and I point with pride to my record to 
show that I have acted in accordance with my professions. But while 
I am and always have been willing and anxious to do equal and ex- 
act justice to the colored man, I have contended that the best interest 
of both races would be promoted by placing the more important of- 
tices of the Government in the hands of educated white men who will 
be just to the blacks and who have the confidence and support of the 
tax-paying property-holders of the State. 

If there is any class or large portion of the southern white men dis- 
posed to act harshly or unjustly toward the colored people, I never 
believed that denunciation or abuse of such men was the proper rem- 
edy for the evil. Time, patience, forbearance, and education are all 
necessary to secure great and radical reforms. Mr. Calhoun wisely 
said : 

A deep popular excitement is never without some reason and ought ever to be 
respected. 

No free people ever calmly submitted to a loss of liberty, and no 
free people were ever subjected to such a test of their willingness to 
obey the law as that imposed on the white men of the South by a 
forced creation of negro voters in States where the negroes were in a 
majority. Free men were deprived of the control of their own affairs 
under the forms of law by this forced injection of an uneducated and 
recently emancipated majority into their political body. There is a 
deep popular feeling among them that this was an injury and an in- 
sult inflieted on them by Federal bayonets, and that they are justified 
in resorting to any remedy to avert the horrors of negro supremacy. 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs, but no statesman should 
overlook a fact or fail to consider “ the honest prejudices” of a peo- 
ple in endeavoring to reconcile them to an obedience to law. 

' There is also a deep-seated horror in the northern mind of seeing 
this Government pass into the control of what they are pleased to 
call “ red-handed rebels,” and many otherwise good men in the North 
tolerated if they did not approve the fraudulent seizure of the Presi- 
pre 4 by the republican party as an evil less to be feared than the 
other, 

It may be wrong in southern white men to attempt by force to con- 
trol the management of their States against ignorant majorities, but 
it ls equally wrong in a great government to interfere in local affairs 
and attempt by force to subject free and intelligent minorities to the 
control of ignorant majorities of their former slaves. And yet this 
is the sole object of the present demand fora strong man and astrong 
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government. Force should form no element in a government sup- 
posed to be founded on the consent of the governed. “A strong man” 
and “a strong government” are terms at war with republican ideas 
and belong alone to the Russian theory of “ passive submission or 
violent insurrection.” 

7 The public mind has not recovered from vur terrible struggle, and 
time and education are necessary for us all ; education that will teach 
forbearance and not force to the prejudices of our neighbors ; edu- 
cation that will teach that obedience to law is the first and highest 
duty of every citizen in a republican government. 

When the heroic sons of Greece reared an impassable wall with their 
dead bodies in the pass of Thermopylw against the invading hosts 
of Persia, a grateful government inscribed above them, as the most 
fitting monument to their valor: 


: Go, stranger, and tell to the Lacedemonians that we lie here in obedience to their 
aws. 


Jurisdiction of Circuit Courts and Granger Legislation. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1880. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4219) to amend sections 
1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1875, reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary— 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The act of March 3, 1875, amended the judiciary act 
of 1879, and in some respects extended the jurisdiction of the United 
States circuit courts. 

The present bill seeks to amend the act of 1875, and if it become a 
law will in some measure curtail the jurisdiction of the circuit courts. 
These amendments do not relate to matters of criminal jurisdiction, 
to cases in admiralty, to civil rights or elective franchise laws, to the 
prosecution of revenue or other officers of the United States, nor to 
patent or copyright cases, but are confined exclusively to cases of a 
civil nature at common law or in equity ; so that if the question of 
State rights, or State sovereignty, or any other matter of a partisan or 
political nature, comes into this discussion, it would seem to be far- 
fetched and out of place. 

The bill proposes to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of the act of 
1875. The amendments are substantially these: 

First. The circuit courts shall have original and concurrent juris- 
diction with the State courts in cases where the sum or value of the 
matter in dispute, exclusive of interest and costs, shall exceed $2,000, 
instead of $500 as heretofore. 

Second. The defendant or defendants only shall have power to re- 
move causes from the State to the cireuit courts, except when the 
plaintiff makes affidavit that he has good reason to believe that 
from prejudice or local influence he cannot obtain justice in the State 
court. 

Third. Nocircuit or district court shall have cognizance of any case 
founded on contract in favor of an assignee or the holder of a prom- 
issory note which has been negotiated under the law merchant, unless 
the assignee or former holder could have brought suit upon the same 
in said courts. 

The fourth amendment in full is as follows: 

That the circuit courts of the United States shall not take original cognizance 
of any suit of a civil nature, either at common law or in equity, between a corpo- 
ration created or organized by or under the laws of any State and a citizen of any 
State in which such corporation, at the time the cause of action accrued, may have 
been carrying on any business authorized by the law creating it, except in like 
cases in which said courts are authorized by this act to take original cognizance of 
suits between citizens of the same State. Nor shall any such suit between such a 
corporation and a citizen or citizens of a State in which it may be doing business 
be removed to any circuit court of the United States, except in like cases in which 
such removal is authorized by the foregoing provision in suits between citizens of 
the same State. 

The effect of this amendment in brief would be to place corpora- 
tions organized under the laws of one State and doing business in 
another on an exact equality with the citizens of the latter State as 
to the jurisdiction of the circuit courts. Now, the first question em- 
braced in these amendiuents is whether matters in controversy where 
the amount involved is $2,0..0 or less shall be disposed of in the State 
courts as matters involving $500 or less are disposed of now; or, in 
other words, whether the amount to which the cireuit court jurisdic- 
tion can attach shall be carried up from $500 to $2,000. 

Mr. Speaker, with the highest regard for those who advance it, I 
| have but little respect for the argument that this jurisdiction is very 
| ancient, and therefore should not be disturbed ; that it was fixed by 

the fathers at $500 over ninety years ago, and out of respect to their 
wisdom shonid be suffered to remain. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts, { Mr. Robinson, ] who first 

| put forth this argument, was asked by the gentleman from Georgia 

| {[Mr. HaMMOND] why the fathers fixed the amount at 5000, he with 
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characteristic frankness replied that he did not know ; but added that 
the practice and experience of ninety years had demonstrated the 
tien of the fathers. 

If my friend from Massachusetts will pardon me, and I know he 
will, it seems to me that that was simply assuming the whole ques- 
tion in dispute, for the very question we are trying to determine here, 
as I understand it,is whether experience, practice, and wisdom do 
not all demand that this jurisdiction now be changed. 

Mr. Speaker, if all wisdom had died with the fathers, if population 
were never to increase, wealth never to develop, commercial values 
never to change; if aggregate wealth and corporate powers were al- 
ways to sustain the same relations to the masses of the people and 
subjects of litigation, then I could appreciate the force of this reason- 
ing. 

But, sir, we all know that such is not the case. Why, when this 
jurisdiction was originally fixed $1,000 was regarded as quite a com- 
petency in this country; fifty thousand was a wonder; and a mill- 
ionaire of that day was simply an American Croesus. How is it now, 
with fortunes towering into the fifty, sixty, and one hundred mill- 
ions? Will it be urged that the facilities of the courts have kept 
pace with the development of the country? Then look at the changed 
condition of things; when this jurisdiction was originally fixed there 
were six judges, three circuits, and thirteen districts. The Supreme 
Court judges presided in the circuit as well as in the Supreme Court. 
Now we have nine Supreme Court judges, nine circuits, nine circuit 
judges, and forty-nine district judges. Of course judges, clerks, and 
marshals had to be paid then as now; but if salaries, fees, and com- 
pensations bear any relation whatever to the amounts involved in 
litigation we have only tocompare the salaries of that day with this. 

Then your Chief-J ustice received a salary of $4,000; now he receives 
$10,500. Then the justicds of the Supreme Court received $3,500 ; 
now they receive $10,000. Then the district judges, for, as I have 
said, there were no circuit judges as such, received from $800 to 
$1,000 salary; now our circuit judges receive $6,000, and the district 
judges on an average $3,500; and I want to add, by way of paren- 
thesis, that the pay allotted to this last class of hard-worked judges 
falls little short of parsimony, when we consider that from necessity 
they have to perform the great bulk of the labor, both in the dis- 
trict and circuit courts. 

Sut again, as to the facilities of the Federal courts: Why, sir, if 
you will look at the eighth circuit, west of the Mississippi River, you 
will find that Judge McCrary presides over a judicial empire! If 
gentlemen will examine the figures they will see that this one circuit 
excels in population, if indeed it does not equal in wealth, the whole 
thirteen States when this jurisdiction was originally fixed. The city 


of Saint Louis to-day has a population greater by at least ninety 


thousand than the entire State of New York hadthen. Now, whether 
this jurisdiction shall be changed from $500 to $2,000 may admit of 
dispute, but that all the relations and conditions have changed ad- 
mits of no dispute whatever. 

If, therefore, the dockets of the circuit courts are loaded, if the 
places of trial are remote, the time uncertain, and the costs of litiga- 
tion oppressive, then both a sound discretion and an enlightened pub- 
lic policy demand that this change be made. 

As to the second amendment, which provides that defendants only 
shall remove cases from the State to the circuit courts, except where 
from local prejudice or influence the plaintiff is in danger of not ob- 
taining justice, there would seem to be noquestion. In all other cases 
the plaintiff himself having selected his tribunal should abide by it, 
and not be allowed to experiment in this regard. 

So as tothe thirdamendment. The cormorants in human form who 
have swarmed over the country and swindled the people by the sale of 
county and town rights, of bogus patents for drive-wells, automatic 
gates, and almost every other patentable implement the farmer or any 
one else uses, should not be allowed by transferring notes and obliga- 
tions thus obtained to their pals in other States to use the Federal 
courts to complete the swindle. 

And, sir, this amendment serves notice upon all the above class of 
gentry that hereafter, if they propose to pursue their nefarious call- 
ing, they shall meet their victims face to face in the courts of the 
vicinage where the fraud was perpetrated and the facts are known. 

This brings us to the fourth, and really most important amendment. 
Mr. Speaker, had I any doubt here, the legislation of my own State 
and the evils sought to be remedied thereby would be a sufficient light 
and guide. Wisconsin thought that if her consent was necessary to 
admit corporations created under the laws of another State to trans- 
act business within her borders, that she had the right to attach to 
such consent such reasonable conditions as would at least, so far as 
the jurisdiction of the courts was concerned, place them on an equal 
footing with her own citizens and the corporations created under her 
own laws. She thought if she opened her field of enterprise to these 
foreign bodies, threw about them the protection of her laws, and 
granted to them all the privileges and immunities enjoyed by her own 
citizens and her own corporations, that she had gone as far as either 
reason, comity, or justice could require. 

And, sir, she acted in the fullness of this belief until she was met 
by the Supreme Court, in the Home Insurance Company vs. Morse, 
2@ Wallace, and told that she had no riglft to impose such conditions 
and that these corporations had no power to assent to them, but that 
her answer as to admitting them to do business must be “ yea, yea, 
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and nay, nay.” And although two of the ablest judges on the bench 
one the Chief-Justice, dissented, and fortified their dissent by the 
doctrine contained in Paul rs. Virginia, 8 Wallace ; Ducat rs. Chicago, 
10 id., and Bank of Augusta vs. Earle, 13 Peters, already decided by 
the court, yet of course the decision had to be accepted as binding 
and final. But, sir, while the court thus decided that a State had no 
power to prohibit these corporations from thus bringing suit in the 
circuit courts of the United States, the court did not decide, nor has 
it ever yet decided in any case before it, that Congress does not 
possess this power. And I respectfully submit that that is the precise 
and legitimate question for discussion here. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] contends tha; 
the Supreme Court having held that for the purposes of jurisdiction 
in the Federal courts these corporations are citizens of the State jy 
which they were created, upon the presumption that the individya) 
members of the corporation were stich citizens; that, although Cop. 
gress has the power to “ordain and establish inferior courts,” under 
section 2, article 3, of the Constitution, it has no power to exclude 
these artificial citizens from the courts it thus creates, but that they 
must be admitted under the clause giving jurisdiction in controversies 
“between citizens of different States; ” and, if I understand the ar. 
gument, if is that Congress, in conferring this jurisdiction, must not 
discriminate between classes of citizens, their rights being equal in 
that regard. 

From what source does this equality of right come? What points 
of comparison are there between these law-created citizens and the 
natural citizen? Are they so obvious as to lead inevitably to an iden- 
tity of rights? The natural citizen has a volition of his own and ean 
manifest his intent; and through such intent can put off and put on 
citizenship, can these corporations do that? Not if this argument be 
sound. There is no power on earth which can either directly or 
indirectly change this citizenship when once established. The State 
that created the corporation cannot doit. The State where such 
corporation goes to do business cannot do it; the corporation itself 
cannot do it; and now we are told that Congress, even in the juris- 
diction of its own courts, cannot affect it in the slightest degree ; but 
that this one fact, fixed, unalterable, and in a sense everlasting, 
establishes a jurisdiction in the United States circuit courts which 
even the power that ordained and created these courts cannot disturb! 

Mr. Speaker, the clear and masterly manner in which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Knorr,] the chairman of the committee, 
the other day drew the line of distinction between these artificial 
bodies and the natural citizen renders it unnecessary to pursue this 
matter further. And, sir, it seems to me that my esteemed colleague 
and friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAPHAM] who has 
just taken his seat, has not only touched the very core of this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction but has made it so plain that even he who runs 
may read. 

Section 1, article 3, of the Constitution provides that— 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and es 
tablish. 

Section 2 reads: 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority ;—to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to con 
troversies to which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States ; between a State and citizens of another State; between citi 
zens of different States ;. between citizens of the same State claiming lands 1 . 
grants of different States, and between a State or the citizens thereof, and for 
States, citizens or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and those 
in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction 
In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
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jurisdiction, both as to law and fact; with such exceptions and under such regula 
tions as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; and 
such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted ; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at snch place 
or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Now one of twothingsistrue. Either Congress has only the power 
to ordain and establish the inferior courts here named, to which all 
this jurisdiction, save the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
attaches instanter, or it has full power and discretion over such juris- 
diction, both as to the subject-matter and parties litigant, and if as 
to one, then as to both. 

That it has this power, and may confer or withhold from these “ in- 
ferior courts” the jurisdiction thus described admits of no doubt. 
The authorities just cited by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

| LaPHAM] (Turner rs. The Bank of North America, 4 Dall., 10; Clarke 
vs. The City of Janesville, 4 American Law Register, 593, and others 
to like effect) place the question beyond the domain of doubt. If, 
then, Congress has the power to say that citizens whose claims do 
not exceed the value of $500 shall not be heard in the United States 
circuit courts, while citizens whose claims amount to $500.10, or even 
one cent, shall be heard, are not the first citizens thus classified as 
virtually discriminated against and excluded as the corporations 

| named in this bill? It may be replied that it is not fair thus to clas- 

| sify them, but the answer to that is, that Congress itself has in effect 
thus classified them, and virtually attached a property qualification 
to the subject of jurisdiction. 
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Now, how could it do that if it had no discretionary power? Take 
the following clause of section 2, which reads: “In all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, &c.,the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction.” Would anybody contend 
that Congress could exclude any of these parties from such jurisdiction 
even though the value of the matter in controversy was but a penny ? 
Yet, as we have seen, whole classes of citizens are excluded under the 
power to regulate the jurisdiction of these inferior courts. And, so 
tar as the naked question of plenary power goes, why may not the 
character of the citizen or the party be taken into consideration as 
well as the subject-matter itself? For instance, supposing a corpo- 
ration is organized under the laws of a given State for the purpose of 
engaging in the lottery business, in which State such business is law- 
ful and not a crime. Now, supposing such corporation is permitted 
to carry on its business in another State where such business is also 
lawful, will it be contended that the Congress of the United States, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion and in furtherance of a wise 
public policy, has not the power to deny to such a party the jurisdic- 
tion of the circuit courts? If it has not, then the legislation of two 
States overrides the power of Congress even as %o the jurisdiction of 
its own courts. So as to other parties or other enterprises which may 
affect the public good, has not Congress the power to inquire and 
judge whether it would be right, just, or proper to exclude such 
parties by the exercise of a sound legislative discretion in that re- 
gard? 

~ But passing by the question of naked power my friend from Massa- 
chusetts thinks it would be an injustice almost unparalleled to dis- 
criminate against this class of incorporate citizens, and he cites the 
Dred Scott decision as the only instance where the attempt has been 
made to discriminate between citizens in the courts. If he will allow 
me, I must regard the illustration as a most unfortunate one. Why, 
sir, What was the Dred Scott decision, and what did it assume to do ? 
Not to waste words about it, it took a man, stripped him of his man- 
hood, and reduced him toa thing! Now, what would State legisla- 
tion do under the construction contended for by the opponents of this 
amendment? It would take a thing without body, soul, or spirit, 
elevate it to the dignity and potentility of manhood, and then not 
only clothe it with personality but invest it with citizenship irrevoca- 
ble, and these two cases are presented as parallel to each other. 

Mr. Speaker, of course a discussion of this nature, involving the 
rights, privileges, and powers of great corporations, would never be com- 
plete without some reference to the “granger laws and granger excite- 
ments” at the West; to an elective judiciary, or “judges who sit on 
the bench elected by the votes of the people who pay the taxes,” and 
“who expect to be elected next time, sometimes because they make this 
decision or the other that may suit the popular whim;” to long-suffer- 
ing and patient ‘‘capital” needed to “build up the undeveloped West,” 
but prejudiced by ‘sectional bitterness,” “ narrow prejudices,” “ or 
local indifferences to integrity and honor.” I said all this was inevi- 
table in a discussion like the present. And my friend from Massachu- 
setts, whom Iladmireasalawyer and esteem as aman, has proved himself 
equal to the emergency, for I have already quoted his exact expres- 
sions. And I doso without feeling, and only for the purpose of allud- 
ing fora moment to these stock phrases and suggestions which have 
so long done duty and can be so easily and carelessly flung about. It is 
true, Mr. Speaker, that we have had granger excitements and granger 
legislation in the West. It is also trae that our ideas have been pro- 
nounced crude and even utopian. And this has been done in a spirit 
of such magnificent patronage and lofty condescension that it almost 
takes away our breath. Yet itis a significant fact that the very argu- 
ments, ideas, reasons, facts, and logic employed by grangers in the 
West six years ago are coming in pamphlet form to this House to- 
day from your trained men of business in chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade from Boston to California. If our facts and theories 
in the West were so wild and vague, how is it that these wise men of 
the East have so eagerly revamped and appropriated them ? 

We knew that the ‘‘ granger movement,” so called, was encumbered 
and embarrassed by scores of impractical schemes, as popular move- 
ments ever are. We realized that unexpected men were popping up 
at unexpected times and places with unexpected propositions. But 
sir, the great central principle on which that movement was foundec 
never yielded to any pressure. It was this, and only this, that cor- 
porations created by legislation must be subject to legislative control. The 
people, with that instinct and that logic which never deserts them 
when their rights are endangered, clung to this as to the sheet-anchor 
of their hope. They conquered, and, in a certain sense, their victory 
was as important and far-reaching in its consequences as any ever 
won on the battle-fields of war. Opposed to them was the avowal 
that these corporations should be subject to no control whatever save 
their own interests and their own will. In the light of the facts and 
the experience of the last ten years, which proposition seems the most 
wild and chimerical to-day? 

Sir, I am glad to be able to say here that the results of that con- 
test have been most salutary in their effects. A better understand- 
ing, and therefore a better feeling, exists between these corporations 
and the people of the West to-day than ever before. 

On the one hand the people have learned what things are practi- 
cal and what impracticable. On the other, these corporations have 
learned that the popular will is not a thing to be arrogantly detied 
or lightly disregarded. There are great and serious evils still com- 
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plained of, which it will take time and the very highest wisdom to 
remedy, 

But all parties, of all variety of interests, have started on the better 
road to practical results. Two of the great trunk lines of the West, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul and the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad Companies, were chartered in Wisconsin. They sub- 
mit willingly to the jurisdiction of its courts; and if they why not 
these foreign corporations as well? What hardship if they be made 
to submit? If there is really any doubt as to the power of Congress 
to make them submit the gentleman in charge of this bill has only to 
bring forward an amendment raising the value of matters in contro- 
versy as to these corporations to $5,000 or $10,000, and all doubt is sur- 
mounted and the purposes of the bill practically provided for. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, our judiciary in the West is elective, but is it cor- 
rupt? Do gentlemen of the East desire to institute comparisons in that 
direction? I will not dwell upon this more than to say that there does 
not exist on this continent a judiciary more pure, independent, or able 
than that to be found in our Western States. Their opinions are every- 
where quoted in elucidation of the law, and from their number the 
Federal judiciary has not only been reinforced but greatly strength- 
ened. Our people are content with the elective system. They be- 
lieve that in the open field of non-partisan elections there is quite as 
much safety as there is in the favoritism and the secret and subtle 
influences which will always surround the appointing power, how- 
ever pure. And experience has confirmed their judgment. They 
believe further that when judges realize that they are amenable to 
the people, they are not only more apt to study their wants, share 
their sympathies, and administer both justice and equity more broadly 
and intelligently, but they are more apt to avoid that bigotry and 
those “narrow prejudices” which mere book-learning, isolation, and 
advancing age are sure to bring. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to eviscerate a man or take the soul 
out of him in order to make him a good judge. If our judges in the 
West have sympathized with the people, it is because the people have 
been swindled and robbed. The same class of men who have swin- 
dled the East have swindled the West. They are not the men who 
run our railroads to-day. But when money could be borrowed, when 
farms could be mortgaged, and towns bonded upon false and fraud- 
ulent representations, when men on lines of road merely projected 
could issue bonds before a shovelful of earth had been moved, sell 
them in the East and in Europe, procure funds, form construction- 
rings, issue stock and sell it for what it would bring, and when these 
different issues of paper had been transferred and purchased at a dis- 
count and the face values then demanded, and when the victims had 
to be told that though they had been defrauded and robbed yet the 
iron rules of law excluded their equitable defense, is it any wonder 
that our judges, if they were not less than men, seeing all these things 
pass before their eyes, should sympathize with the victims? 

Why, sir, I have seen with my own eyes gray-haired pioneers 
driven from the farms which their own hands reclaimed from a state 
of nature by these hard necessities of the law. And through mis- 
representation, fraud, and unmitigated scoundrelism whole towns 
and counties in the West have been bonded for railroad purposes 
where no car-wheel revolves to-day. 

That there have been cases of individual wrong inthe East as there 
have inthe West noonedoubts. But the Westshedsnotearsand spends 
no sleepless nights over the aggregate returns she has made for the 
use of eastern capital; 10, 12, and 15 per cent. tell the story! And 
while the East has indeed helped build up the West, she should never 
forget that her gold had to be kneaded with the sweat and toil, the 
brawn and brain of the West before those fair young States could 
be builded which are to-day the crowning glory of the Republic, and 
in which I add, without desiring to be offensive, dwells its main 
hope for the future. 

Eastern capital went West to make money, and did it. Men in the 
West borrowed it for a like purpose, and, whether they succeeded or 
failed, there was no beneficent motive on either side. Both capital- 
ists and corporations will tell you that they have no time for senti- 
ment; that they conduct business on strict business principles. And 
they are right. They run their business matters on the straight line 
of purpose, and freed from all nonsense; they never turn aside except 
when some cherished privilege or darling prerogative is touched ; 
then indeed they can emit groans of iron and shed tears of silver over 
the trust funds of the widow and orphan, such as should move a 
heart of stone. I speak of them, of course, in a business way, and 
not as individuals, for as individuals many of them stand among the 
most generous in the land. And that there is often a public benefit 
connected even with selfish ends, of course, I do not forget. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us have done with this mode of complaint or 
appeal. Let the causes for sectional bitterness be removed, and sec- 
tional bitterness will pass away. Let the reasons for prejudice against 
great moneyed corporations, now almost universal, be remedied, and it 
shall become narrow indeed. Let integrity, honor, and fair dealing be 
the unvarying rule between all ranks and classes of the people, and 
indifference to it shall never enter the portalsof a court. Let us all re- 
member that we have our faults as we have our virtues, and that diver- 
sity of interests, tastes, and education demand forbearance and comity 
of intercourse. In short, let the nation itself move on harmoniously 
in all of its parts, and it shall realize the hope of its founders and 
the bright ideal of all who love and defend it. 
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Post-Office Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIESTER CLYMER, 
Oy} PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 26, 1880. 


The House being in Committce of the Whole and having under consideration the 
bill (H. Rt. No. 4736) to provide for a deficiency in the appropriations for the trans 
yortation of the mails on star routes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880; the 
Pia being in the following terms : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hous of Repre sentatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, so much thereof be, and the same hereby is, appropriated as 
may be required to meet the expenses of inland mail transportation on star routes 
for the remainder of the current fiscal year at or within existing contract prices 
Provided, That upon any route where there has been an increase of the original 
contract price during the last or the current fiscal year exceeding $5,000, the com- 
pensation on such route shall be reduced to the terms of the original contract on 
and after the Ist day of March, 1880; but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strned to forbid the payment to contractors of the one month's pay, as is usual, in 
case of reduction or termination of contract , P 

Sec. 2. That the further sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, as aforesaid, to enable the Postmaster-General to place new service as author- 
ized by law, and the further sum of $100,000 to increase the service on existing 
routes, including those on which a reduction has been provided for by the preced- 
ing section: Provided, That no mcrease shall exceed the rate of $5,000 a year upon 
any one route." ‘ 

And the Committee on Appropriations having directed a substitute to be offered 
therefor, as follows 

That the sum of $970,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to meet the expenses of inland mail transportation on star routes for 
the remainder of the current fiscal year, at or within the contract prices as they 
existed on February 1, 1880: Provided, That upon any route where there has been 
an increase of the original contract price during the last or the current fiscal year 
for expediting the delivery of mails on any such route at the rate of more than 
$2,500 per annum, the compensation for expediting service on such routes shall be 

reduced to the terms of the original contract on and after the Ist day of March, 1880; 

and nothing herein contained shall be construed to require the reduction of the 
number of trips per week over any such route below the present number. During 
the remainder of the current fiscal year no further expediting of service on any 
postal star route shall be made. 

Sec. 2. That the further sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, es 
as aforesaid to enable the Postmaster-General to place new service as authorized 
by law.” 

Mr. CLYMER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The committee is brought to confront a pressing 
public exigency. An order has been, or is about to be, issued by the 
Postmaster-General which will bring widespread destruction to the 
material interests of the country, unless we by some enactment pre- 
vent it. The stoppage of the mails on the star routes is threatened, 
and it cannot be regarded other than as a great public calamity. I 
propose, sir, in the very few moments which I have reserved for my- 
self in this discussion, to inquire into the cause of this impending 
calamity and to see whether we may adopt a remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that there is a member of this com- 
mittee who would willingly by his act or vote impair the efficiency of 
the star, steamboat, or railroad postal service of the country. It enters 
so closely into the very core of our civilization, it is so intimately con- 
nected with all the interests, public and private, social and political, 
of the country, that no man could be other than false to his own in- 
terests and to those of his constituents were he so to vote or act. 

Therefore it was that in the last Congress, when it was called 
upon to determine the amount required to maintain the vast ma- 
chinery of the Post-Office Department, it voted the sum of $5,900,000, 
the last cent asked by the Post-Office Department in its estimates 
for the current fiscal year for the star service, and I beg to remind 
the committee that the sum asked was in effect $1,200,000 more than 
had been voted for that service during the preceding year, when the 
appropriation was $5,400,000. It arose in this way, that the new con- 
tracts for the star service for the present fiscal year and the three 
following years had been made at much lower than previously exist- 
ing rates, and the $5,900,000 in that view represented an increase of 
at least $1,200,000 over and above the appropriations for the former 
fiscal year? We felt certain that we had discharged our whole duty 
in the premises—that we had ‘been liberal to the last degree—who 
may say that we had not? But the startling fact is made manifest 
by the report of the Postmaster-General for this year that at the very 
time this appropriation of $5,900,000 was voted for the support of this 
star service for this year on the estimates made by the Department 
itself, the Postmaster-General was expending upon it $6,401,830 a year. 

If blame attaches to any one for the existence of the alleged defi- 
ciency and for the threatened stoppage of the mails by reason of the 
exhaustion of the appropriation for this year, it is unquestionably 
with the Department, which deceived Congress as to the amount 
required. Every dollar asked for was voted, although at the very 
time the estimates were made the report of the Postmaster-General 
proves that the cost of the star service was then at least $500,000 
greater than his estimates. Did any of us know—was it possible in 
the nature of the case to know—could we have entertained a suspi- 
cion, when we had appropriated every dollar asked for, that there 
would be a deficiency of any amount jor this year? We had given 
all that was asked, a sum representing a greater amount than was 
demanded by the average growth of the star service in former years; 
we had in no wise attempted to stint it; therefore, in the judgment 
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of all candid men of all parties, it must be admitted that there jg no 
responsibility upon us—that we have discharged our duty fully, ang 
that our skirts are clear. r 

We were in session when the present fiscal year began, adjourning 
on the 2d of July, meeting again the first Monday of December, and “4 
the report of the Postmaster-General, made to us at that time, thers 
is no warning of any threatened deficiency for the current fiscal year 
aud none for the past fiscal year, save a small one amounting to abont 
$150,000. It was not great; it caused no alarm—it was not la 
enough to put any man on his guard. 

The appropriation for the current year was so great relatively, 9. 
compared with that for the past year, that no one acquainted wit) 
the affairs of the Department could have supposed that there cou)q 
by possibility be a deficiency during this year. Mr. Chairman, wags 
this silence of the Postmaster-General in his report intentional; djq 
he design thereby to conceal facts ; had he so administered the atfairs 
of his Department that he was either afraid or ashamed to avow jt? 
I cannot answer; but, sir, the statement of a fact which may no} 
be gainsaid is conclusive that there was a design to deprive Cop. 
gress and the publié of every means of information regarding the ad. 
ministration of the affairs of the Post-Office Department. 

By law there is published every two years what is known as the 
“Blue Book,” containing the names of all the officers in the civil anq 
military service of the Government and also a detailed statement of 
the affairs of the Post-Office Department—its officers, its offices, its 
mail routes, its contracts and contractors, and the cost thereof. And 
the fourth sub-section of section 510, Revised Statutes, provides for 
“a statement of all allowances made by the Postmaster-Generg] 
within the same period of two years to each contractor on contracts 
for carrying the mail, designating the sum paid as stipulated by the 
original contract and the sums paid as additional allowance.” This 
statement is to be published in the Blue Book “‘ as soon as practicable 
after the last day of September in each year in which a new Congress 
is to assemble.” But, sir, there was a notable omission in the last 
edition of this book—all information regarding the Post-Office De- 
partment was omitted; and this, sir, for the first time since the book 

vas ordered by law tobe published. Each member of this House has 
a copy, and by an examination of a note on its third page the alleged 
cause for this singular and startling omission is given. 

The note is as follows, namely: 

It has been found impossible on the part of those having the matter in charge to 
supply the statistics relating to the postal service of the United States in time to 
admit of the publication of the Official Register, in its usual form, earlier than 
March or April, 1880. 

It is therefore deemed expedicnt to issue the work in two volumes, in order that 
such portion of it as could be prepared might be available for the use of Congress 
at its convening in December. 

It is believed that the public convenience willin this way be best subserved, and 
that the division of the work into two volumes will be acceptable to those who hay 
occasion to consult it. 

The second volume will embrace only such statistics as relate to the Post-Oftice 
Department and the postal service, and will be issued as soon as practicable. 

I will leave each gentleman judge for himself whether the reason 
assigned is satisfactory. Suffice it for me to say that had the omitted 
information—which is required by law—been published this com- 
mittee and the country would not have been in doubt as to the affairs 
of the Post-Office Department. From it it would have clearly ap- 
peared that there was a vast and increasing deficiency ; that not only 
the estimates for the year but the appropriation also had been greatly 
exceeded, and that there must of necessity be a deficiency. But, sir, 
the information was deliberately suppressed and withheld, the law 
was violated by this suppression, and neither this committee nor the 
country could have knowledge of the existing condition of affairs. 

I do not wonder, sir, that those who were responsible for the mal- 
administration of the affairs of the Post-Office Department hesitated 
to make the avowal. They withheld it until exposure became inev- 
itable in order, in my judgment, that they might have opportunity to 
avert the indignation and reprobation which would have followed 
an earlier acknowledgment. And it was not, sir, until the 8th day 
of December last that we received the following communication from 
the Postmaster-General and his Second Assistant informing us of the 
wretched condition of affairs : 
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Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1879. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith a communication from the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, calling attention to the insufficiency of the appro 
priation for inland mail transportation for the present fiscal year, and asking that 
the sum of $2,000,000 be appropriated out of the unexpended balances of former 
appropriations for that purpose during the past four years, which have been covered 
into the Treasury, and be made available to meet the necessities of the service and 
of the country during the current fiscal year. 

I cordially indorse the request, and take this occasion to suggest that the busi 
ness interests of the country would be promoted by the prompt and favorable action 
of Congress. pensd 

Very respectfully, D.M. KEY, | 
Postmaster-General. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1879. 


Sir: I have the honor to state that the appropriation for inland mail transporta 
tion on star routes. for the current fiscal year, has proved insufficient to mect th 
wants of the rapidly growing service. “ 

The annual cost of the service now in operation is $7,620,004, while the appropri 

| ation is but $5,900,000. 


| service in order to bring its cost within the appropriation. 





Not only will the present appropriation allow no increase 
of mail facilities during the year, but it will be necessary to curtail the existing 
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Believing that this cannot be done without great injury to many deserving com- 

munities, and, further, that pressing necessity exists for increased service in many | 
Jaces, I venture to suggest a method of relief. 

During the four fi years last past, namely, 1876 to 1279, there has been covered 
pack into the Treasury of unexpended balances of appropriations for inland mail | 
transportation $3,965, 468.27. 

In view of this fact, I have the honor to request your recommendation to Con- 
sress that about one-half this amount, say $2,000,000, be reappropriated for mail 
transportation on star routes. ; 

This will enable the Department to maintain the present service, and besides 
afford a margin for reasonable and necessary increase during the remaining half of 
the fiscal year. 

Very respectfully, &c., 


THOS. J. BRADY, 

Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Hon. D. M. Key, Postmaster-General. 

These statements startled the country aud this House; and in view 
of the fact that by law— 

No Department of the Government shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum 
in excess of appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, nor involve 
the Government in any contract, (Revised Statutes, section 3679,) 


and— 

No contract or purchase on behalf of the United States shall be made, unless 
the same is authorized by law or is under an appropriation adequate to its fulfill- 
ment, (Revised Statutes, section 3732,)— 
the Appropriations Committee—that much abused committee of this 





House—that committee which is capable in the judgment of many 
of all wrong and no good, asked the right to investigate. We have 
parti:lly made that investigation, but under the ruling of the Chair 
yesterday I may make no reference to what has transpired during 
it. But, sir, an article appeared in one of the public prints this morn- 
ing (which I will publish with my remarks) from an authority which 
may not be doubted which illustratesand demonstrates the attitude 
of the Post-Office Department in regard to this subject. 

Mr. PAGE. Isthe gentleman going to have that read ? 

Mr. CLYMER. I ask to have it printed as a part of my remarks. 
Ido not propose to consume my time by the reading of the inter- 
view. If it is not correct I beg some friend of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General to make denial. 

The position, sir, of the Post-Office Department is this: That it has 
ihe right—I state it upon authority—to take an appropriation for a 
given object, say for the star service, expend every dollar of it 
within thirty days after the commencement of the fiscal year, and to 
deprive the country entirely of the star mail service during the re- 
mainder of the year. That, sir, is the position of the Department, 
boldly, broadly stated, without reservation and without hesitation. 
That is the claim made by the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
He says there is no limitation upon his discretion. Methinks he 
would find he is a bold and willful violator of the law making the 
appropriation if he would but read it. We appropriated $5,900,000, 
not for six months, or three months, or thirty days, but we appro- 
priated it for the star service for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1880, And, sir, I say that he who lays his hand on that fund 
and so uses it as to defeat that intention is a violator of the law, and 
were it in my power he should suffer as other malefactors. In the 
interview referred to, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General speaks 
of the “ general policy of the Department,” and asserts it to be “‘sim- 
ply his business to vindicate it,” and that “if Congress does not in- 
dorse that policy, well and good; it can create a policy of its own. 
That if the policy created by Congress is more satisfactory to the 
people at large than his, [mine,] I am sure I shall have no reason to 
complain.” 

His policy, forsooth! Congress, the law-making power, ordained 
its policy in and by the enactment of the law making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1880, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1879. 
And yet this bold and willful violator of the law would set up “his 
policy,” costing two millions more than that ordained by law, and ask 
for it justification and approval. What necessity is there for a legis- 





| lative or executive department of the Government, with a Second 
| Assistant Postmaster-General, all-wise, all-powerful ? 


What! shall a mere clerk in this or any other Department override 
the express will, the clear intent of the legislative power of this Gov- 
ernment? Has it come to this, that we are the servants of a clerk ? 
Shall he strike us down and override us by coming into this House 


| and by promises, by log-rolling, by threats of withdrawing postal 


service, interfere with us and our duties as Representatives? Are wo 
in this way to be driven into what he thinks right, into the support 
of his policy, no matter what may be our opinions as to the necessi- 
ties of the public service? Has it come to this? Is the American 
Congress the slave of a clerk of the Postmaster-General? Yet, sir, 
that is his claim. The article I shall incorporate in my remarks sus- 


| tains it; and if the report of that interview be not correct, I beg 


some gentleman—— 

Mr. CONGER. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania has sent any- 
thing to be read that is not read, I shall object to its being published. 
I shall object to anything being published in this speech that is not 
read. 

Mr. CLYMER. It is too late for the gentleman to make his objec- 
tion, and I trust he will possess his soul in patience. 

We found ourselves in this position in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; we did not propose to strike down the star service ; we proposed 
to continue it in all its just efficiency. But, sir, if we might by pos- 
sibility curb this assumed power and the apparent extravagance—l 
use no more offensive term—of the Department, we designed to do it. 
And it is my high pleasure here before the American people to say 
that, no matter how widely on that committee we may differ on other 
questions, never yet have I seen its members differ or falter when it 
was a question of economical and honest administration of the Gov- 
ernment. And therefore it is, sir, that this committee comes to-day 
into this House with a united front asking the passage of the propo- 
sition as just submitted by the gentleman from Indiana, [ Mr. BAKER. ] 

After the discussion in the Committee of the Whole yesterday it 
Was very evident that the sense of this committee was against the 
radical measure contained in the original bill. It was evident that 
we had drawn a line which did not commend itself to the sense of 
justice or of fairness of a majority of this body, and, obedient to what 
we conceive to be its will when in the right direction, we did not 
hesitate during this morning so to modify the bill that all service of 
every kind everywhere on each coast, north and south, wherever the 
presence of the Federal Government is manifest in its mails, the same 
number of trips should be maintained as they now exist. What we 
did say, gentlemen of the committee, and we said it with united voice, 
was that in all cases everywhere, wherever the service had been ex- 
pedited at a cost in any one case of more than $2,500, the service should 
go back to where it was when the contract was expedited. 

I can assure gentlemen, from a statement which I hold in my hand, 
that in ali the States and in all the Territories there will be no expe- 
dited service touched, save in Louisiana, the Indian Territory, the 
Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and the States 
of Colorado, Oregon, and California. The rest of the postal service 
machinery is left everywhere untouched and unbroken. 

We have done this so as to give Congress time before the close of 
the session in which to provide a remedy for what is confessedly a 
great and ever present evil, an evil which the Postmaster-General 
himself has condemned, and for which he has asked a remedy. He 
says that he is powerless himself to provide it. 

In order to show how outrageous and enormous are the increases 
made on original contracts for expedition and increased number of 
trips, I will incorporate in my remarks a table prepared by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, whereby it appears that on the twelve 
routes set forth the cost of the original letting was for the sum of 
$248,326, which has been increased, without notice*and without com- 


| petition, to $1,183,316.19, the present pay. 


Statement showing increased pay on twelve star routes for expedition and increased number of trips. 
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THOS. J. BRADY, Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
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We know that all about this Capitol, in its every corridor, every- 
where, we meet the agents of what is known as the mail star-service 
syndicate, They drive all honest men from bidding on post-routes. 
For a route over which it will cost $100,000 to carry the mails they 
will bid $6,000, knowing that the price is utterly inadequate, and 
that the wants of the people, the public necessities, the petitions of 
citizens, judges, soldiers, and others, will come in for an expedited 
and increased service. Like birds of prey, they sit watching for the 
plunder they know will come to them; that, having the contract, say, 
for a weekly service and slow time, they can have no competitors for 
an increased and expedited service, which surely must come. 

It is this way that this mail-letting business has become a disgrace, 
a shame, and the bane of our system. It is not for me at this time 
in this committee to fully express my opinion upon thissubject. Dur- 
ing the course of future proceedings the time may come, and then I 
will go into it as fully as the subject may demand. Until then I will 
refrain from any further discussion of the matter. 

What is the proposition now before this committee, as set forth in 
the proposed substitute of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. BAKER? ] 
It 1s to give $970,000 for the purpose of continuing the mail service 
on the star routes as it now exists as to number of trips and expedi- 
tion, save in cases where expedition has cost over $2,500. Every gen- 
tleman will ask, not only in the interest of his own district but in 
the interest of the country generally, if that sum isenough. I think 
I can demonstrate that it is. 

The sworn statement of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
shows beyond question or doubt that if all the expedition and all the 
increase of service be cut off the money he would require to carry on 
the postal service until the ist day of July next would be a little less 
than $700,000. Regarding this there can be no question, if he may 
be believed under oath. I have taken some pains to ascertain what 

he cost of expedition and what the cost of increased number of 
logether the two amount to about $2,22i which sum 
000 is required for expedition, and the proportionate amount of 

um we propose to cut off. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a ques- 


»,000, of 


Mr. CLYMER. Notnow. The cost for additional service is $1,079,- 

), Now, if youtake one-fourth of the firstsum for expedited serv- 
ice, Which will be $286,000, you will have the cost of expedition for 
the remainder of the present fiscal year; and one-fourth of the sum 
for the cost of additional service, being $269,000, will give you the 
cost provided for in the pending proposition. Add that amount to 
the $700,000 which the Second Assistant Postmaster-General said was 
necessary when the Committee on Appropriations proposed to cut off 
both the expedition and increased service, and you will have thesum 
sary to be appropriated for continuing the service precisely as 
it now is, except the cutting off the expedited service. These are the 
figures, and they are so plain and simple, so direct and positive, that 
no gentleman need ask further what should be his vote on this bill. 

I have discharged imperfectly, I fear, the trust which was commit- 
ted to me by the committee of which I amamember. If I have done 
anything to show to the House and to the country the evils which 
exist, and have pointed out the remedy to be applied, then my whole 
purpose has been accomplished. The work immediately before us is 
of high importance to the constituency of every gentleman here, and 
can perform no better service to them than by discharging it 
promptly. We must save the star service, so necessary and important 
to the whole people, from the maladministration which threatens its 
destruction. 

Mr. PAGE. Lrise to demand the reading of the paper which the 
gentleman said he would have printed in hisremarks. He proposed 
to send up to be read an account of an interview with some official of 
the Post-Office Department. That account was not read, and I now 
submit to the gentleman that it is contrary 

Mr. CLYMER. If I have time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has several minutes of his time 
left. 

Mr. CLYMER. Then I will ask that the paper be read. The only 
objection I had to its being read was that it would take up unnec- 
essarily the time of the committee. 

Mr. CONGER. I insist upon its being read, if it is to be included 
in the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. CLYMER. It is too late, I think, to make that objection. 

Mr. CONGER. As the gentleman voted to curtail the time for de- 
bate, let him abide the consequences. 

Mr. CLYMER. Iam perfectly willing. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is it 

Mr. PAGE. 

Mr. CLYME! 
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not too late to call for that now ? 


at the time that if should be read. 
t it be read. 


I insisted 
4 Very well: le 
The Clerk read as follows: 


STAR-SERVICE LEGISLATI 


IN—WHAT GENERAI 
NOW UNDER I! 


BRADY 
ISCUSSION. 


HAS TO SAY ABOUT THE BILL 


In view of the interest which centers in the pending discussion of the star-serv- 
ice deficiency bill the Post called on Second Assistant Postmaster-General Brady 
last « vening to obtain his views In reply to the question, ‘‘ What do you think of 
the bill as reported from the committee General Brady said 


‘I do not understand from its provisions what the committee propose or expect | 


to accomplish unless they intend by it to assume the executive fanction as to de- 
tails of departmental management. So far as I can see any meaning in it at all it 
is that the committee propose to take charge of my bureau. I should call it some- 


thing like the appointment of the committee by the committee as receiver of the | 


Contract Bureau of the Department 


| it would be to entail upon me a wholly impracticable duty. If 
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Suppose this becomes a law, General, how would it affect your bureay Wher 

would it strike, and what would it hit ! aie 

“Tt isn’t at all clear to me what would be the effect of the bill. As it stands 7 
don't see how the Department, in view of existing law, could act upon it Withor ‘ 
an exhaustive opinion from the legal adviser of the Administration. On its { . S it 
would compet indefinite reductions of service on, say, from one hundred to op 
hundred and twenty-five routes—it would be impossible to say now just how | 
And then, if the last clause be construed as mandatory, it would compel me to 
around and reincrease service on some routes that I had justcut down. But tha: 
hardly the point. Perbaps I could sum the matter up most intelligibly by s ee 
saying that the bill as it stands is wholly unintelligible, and the practical ‘ef; 
you can condens 
more of the reductio ad absurdum than that in a single sentence you will co 
as much nearer describing that bill than I am able to do.” 

What would be its effect on the contractors who hold those one hu 
one hundred and twenty-five contracts?’ 

That is none of my business. I suppose it would bankrupt such of the; 
have invested all or nearly all of their resources in stocking their routes up to; 
present standard. But, as I said, that is not my affair. My business is simply +, 
vindicate so far as may be the general policy of the Department. If Congress, 
not indorse that policy, well and good. It can create a policy of its own 
if the policy created by Congress is more satisfactory to the people at large th 
mine, I am sure I shall have no reason to complain. It becomes, in that even: 
question to be settled between members and their constituents exclusively. ‘[) 
Department will obey whatever laws Congress may pass, so far as the laws are j; 
telligible. When they are unintelligible the Department will of course remain guj 
escent until some other authority solves the enigma.” 

“How does the introduction of the pending bill affect the order of reductioy 
cently issued ?"’ 

“Why, it can’t affect that order at all until it becomes a law. If the question of 
appropriation is settled before the order takes effect, then, of course, the effect of 
the order will be modified exactly in conformity to the spirit and letter of the law 
making the appropriation.” 

“You will not, then, suspend the operation of your order pending action on th 
present bill?” 

“IT cannot. The bill pending is not law. I cannot assume that it will be la 
If I suspend the operation of the order beyond the Ist of March and no ay 
ation whatever should be passed, say before the Ist of April, I should create an 
actual deficiency during that time, and thus violate section 3732 of the Revise 
Statutes. Thus far there is no deticiency, and I am hence within the law. By 
should I continue the existing service beyond the Ist of March, including ¢ 
month’s extra pay provided as indemnity, I could not then prevent an actual 
ficiency, more or less, except by discontinuing service altogether. You must | 
in mind that up to this time the deficiency is only prospective. I gave official 1 
tice of the prospective deficiency nearly three mont: sago. Now, at the last 
ment, after doing nothing all that time, the committee comes in with a subt« ( 
to give more time. Possibly a part of their hope was that this subterfuge would 
lead me into suspending the order, thus creating an actual deficiency.” 

“Which you will not do?’ 

‘*Which I cannot do. The Department has no discretionary power when a 
appropriation is once exhausted. While an appropriation exists the discretio 
vested in the Department enables it to apportion service according to the demand 
of the country to be served. But the Department has no discretionary po ‘ 
apportion service when there is no appropriation. There is money enough remair 
ing of the regular appropriation to run the service through the year on the basis 
fixed in the order. Of course no other basis is practicable until Congress provi 
further appropriation. Hence, until that is done and signed by the Presider 
order must of necessity remain in effect.” 

* Reverting to the pending bill——” 

“There is no use reverting to the pending bill. There is nothing to be sail 
about it more than I have said. It is just about as sensible or as practical 
solution of the question as a resolution turning the management over to som 
member of the Appropriations Committee ad interim would be. Perhaps it is a 
method of enforcing the authority assumed by Mr. BLOUNT, when at the outset of 
the investigation he advised the Postmaster-General to suspend service on al! ex- 
pedited routes!” 

“Have you any anxiety as to the result of the pending discussion ?” 

‘Why, of course. I would like to see the service maintained. I would like to 
see the policy of the Department seconded by Congress. But I have no other anx- 
ieties ; none in any personal sense.’’— Washington Post, February 26, 1880. 
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Encroachments and Greed for larger powers of the Federal Ju- 
diciary. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS M. GUNTER, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1880, 


On the false principles and vicious processes by which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has sustained the usurpation of jurisdiction in suits by and against 
corporations, in defiance of law, logic, and common sense; corporations not citi 
zens of the United States. 


Mr. GUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the bill under con- 
sideration, in the hope that it may lead to further measures of refor- 
mation. Iam familiar with the mischiefs which it will go a little 
way to remedy; and.I know them to be intolerable. In Arkansas 
suits are being continually instituted by citizens of other States, 
against counties and cities, on county warrants, city bonds and scrip, 
and other depreciated evidences of indebtedness, and judgments ob- 
tained in such suits are being enforced by writs of mandamus com- 
manding the proper officials of city and county to levy taxes on the 
people and collect them, and to pay the moneys into the court for pay- 
ment of the judgments. 

These suits are instituted in the circuit court of the United States, 
which thus usurps the legislative power of taxation, and making the 
county courts and other officials, ad hoc its own agents and officers, 
compels them to harass and oppress the people. To its judicial fanc- 
tions it has annexed those of the tax-gatherer and publican, distresses 
whole communities, and visits with impoverishment and ruin counties 
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and cities, calling into exercise when necessary its irresponsible and | railroads and transferring their ownership and management to re- 


tremendous power of punishing the courts and officers of the State 
for contempt if they fail to register its edicts and become its lictors 
to harass the people at its commanding. 

Men resident in a county buy up and gather together its old war- 
rants, paid out by the county, perhaps, at the rate of four dollars for 


one, and purchased by them at still lower rates, and use the names of 


citizens of other States as plaintiffs in suits upon such warrants | 


brought against these municipal corporations, in which suits they 
obtain judgment for the full amount of the warrants in moneys of the 
United States; and this jurisdiction is exercised under that clause of 
the Constitution of the United States which extends the judicial 
power of the United States to controversies between citizens of dif- 
ferent States—a provision so plain, so utterly free of ambiguity that 
for thirty and more years after the establishment of the Govern- 
ment, it was not imagined that it gave the least room for the exer- 
cise of the ingenuities and audacious usurpations of judicial construce- 
mn. 

“The word “ citizens” needed no judicial ascertainment of its mean- 
ing. It is not used in one sense here and in another sense there, in 
the Constitution. Always it means persons, nowhere corporations ; 
always natural persons, nowhere artificial ones. “The citizens of 
each State,” the Constitution says, “shall be entitled to all priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

For many years counsel before the Supreme Court and the judges 
of the court said “a corporation is not and cannot be a citizen of 
any State.” The proposition was thus simply stated, not enlarged 
upon, and never disputed. The Supreme Court does not now hold 
the contrary, but judicial ingenuity has found a way by which cor- 
porations may sue as if they were citizens, nevertheless. 

The conclusion may be briefly and accurately stated thus: First, 
the presumption is that a corporation created by the Legislature of a 
State, and having its domicile there, is wholly composed of citizens 


of that State; second, that presumption is conclusive, and the de- | 


fendant shall not be permitted to prove that the fact is otherwise. 
Thus the corporation is made a citizen for judicial purposes. 


When a corporation sues or is sued, none of its corporators are par- | 


ties to the suit. It is an artificial person, totally distinct in law 
from each and all of them. If the corporators are reduced to a sin- 
gle person, he and it are different persons in law, and when it isa 
party in court, he is not, and the citizenship of the corporators can 
have nothing to do with the case. They are as foreign to it as the 
King of Spain is. 

But the Supreme Court, at an early day, fell into the grave error 
of inquiring as to the citizenship of the corporators, of the corpora- 
tion, plaintiff or defendant, in order to ascertain whether the con- 


troversy was between citizens of different States. But the controversy | 


was between the parties to the suit; and the corporators were not 
parties. The corporation could sue or be sued by one or more of them. 
The court had to hold that the corporators were the corporation, and 
that they sued in its name. That is to say, it annulled the law that 
makes a corporation a totally different person in law from those who 
are the corporators. The very purpose of the law was that the con- 
tract of the corporation should not be in law the contract of the cor- 
porators, and that when it sued, they should not be deemed parties to 
the suit, or known to the court for any purpose whatever. They do 
not exist for it atall. I will shortly show to what consequences this 
unfortunate error led. When a court avoids a legal principle, because 
its application seems in the given case a hardship, the ultimate con- 
sequences are always deplorable. 

No power is so likely to become dangerous in a republic as the 
judicial power. The other powers of the government are jealously 
watched, are not independent of the people, are always suspected of 
desiring and intending to enlarge their power. The judiciary is not 
suspected. Corruption is rarely imputed to it; anc it is not sup- 


posed to wish by crooked devices or bold usurpation to overleap the | 


limits of its jurisdiction. 

But it is of the nature of the judicial power to grow, to seek new 
realms of jurisdiction, to conquer and annex. It is always ready 
to encroach and usurp; and whatever it captures it holds in perpe- 
tuity. 

_ The history of the English courts is the history of judicial usurpa- 
tion, of judicial legislation, under the guise of interpretation. Every 
one knows from what sma)] beginnings the enormous jurisdiction of 
chancery grew up, and how Lord Coke endeavored in vain to confine 
and restrict it. The English judges long endeavored to destroy the 
right of trial by jury by denying to juries the right to decide both law 
and fact in criminal prosecutions. They annulled by false construc- 
tion the statute of uses and a large portion of the statute of frauds. 

The judiciary of the United States, more trusted by the people, 


has emulated that of England and won as many trophies. It has | 


grown to exorbitant proportions, fostered by improvident and some- 
umes passionate legislation, but more by its own assumptions of 
Jurisdiction. The Supreme Court of the United States possesses 


greater powers than any judicial tribunal that ever existed; and it | 


has inordinately enlarged them by enlarging the powers of the infe- 
ror courts. 

The —— of jurisdiction by these, in suits by and against 
corporations, has given them immense powers over the fortunes of in- 
dividuals, and to reduce to ruin whole communities, by sequestrating 





ceivers. By judicial construction the admiralty jurisdiction has as- 
cended above tide-water and followed up fresh-water streams, like 
the Yazoo, to their heads. After a long struggle it has finally been 
pronounced that the admiralty jurisdiction extends to all cases of 
marine and fresh-water insurance; the right of the State courts to 
try men guilty of offenses against the criminal laws of the States is 
denied by Federal judges, and their commitments for contempt are 
annulled by those judges on habeas corpus. Why, we have actually 
seen a State government overturned by a Federal judge upon a bill 
to perpetuate testimony ! 

Fortunately the enormous powers given by the bankrupt law are 
in process of extinction ; but nothing checks the growth of the equity 
jurisdiction, which like a huge devil-fish wraps its arms around cor- 
porations created by the States, unfortunately for themselves coming 
within its reach, and drags them down into the depths to be devoured 
at leisure. The will of one man suflices for the ruin of the vital in- 
terests of a State. 

I cannot conceive of anything so well calculated to make a court 
odious as the exercise by it of the power of taxation. It involves the 
necessity for the exercise of other powers in regard to the levy and 
collection of tribute that ought not to be intrusted to a court of 
justice, powers of supervision over the bodies that at its command 
levy the tax, and the officers charged with the collection of it. It 
cannot require the latter to give bonds, and their ordinary official 
bonds do not cover money collected by them as the instruments of 
a Ferieral court. It cannot prevent the resigning of the judges of 
the county court and the collectors, and it would be no extraordinary 
stretching of power and prerogative in it to appoint and commission 
judges and collectors in their places. It isa jurisdiction exercised 
in fraud of the Constitution, a jurisdiction oppressive and tyrannical, 
| @ jurisdiction unfit for a court of justice to exercise. 

We say, and it is true, that the Government created by the States 
continually takes to itself powers not conceded to it by the States, 
but which belong to them, and are essential to even their respecta- 
bility; powers, too, which the Federal Government is singularly un- 
fitted to exercise beneficially or usefully. But no one seems to con- 
sider how much of this unhealthy concentration of powers has been 
owing to the decisions of the judicial tribunal of last resort. It guards 
vigilantly the rights and listens indulgently to the claims of the 
United States, asserting imperial prerogatives and the attributes of 
sovereignty, and has not been in the habit of considering itself as spe- 
cially commissioned to vindicate the rights of the States or individ- 
uals against the United States. It is less so now than ever, when of 
| the nine judges not one is a native or resident of a State south of 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

The Supreme Court has solemnly decided that the legislative 
power of the United States may, if it sees fit, pass retroactive laws 
and laws that impair the obligation of contracts, holding it perfectly 
competent for Congress by a general provision of an act to repudiate 
an article of a treaty containing a formal contract on the part of the 
United States ; and this conclusion flows legitimately, perhaps, from 
the early decision that ex post facto laws, which Congress is for- 
| bidden to enact, are criminal laws alone and not laws affecting con- 
tracts. Yet a law that retroacts upon a contract, varying its terms 
or impairing its obligations, is as much an er post facto law in the 
language of Rome and the Roman law, in which the phrase ——-, 
nated, as a law that creates a new or additional punishment or penalty 
for an offense committed before its passage, or which after an inno- 
cent act is done makes it to have been a crime. 

The power, for example, to make anything except gold and silver 
coin a legal tender is denied to the States and is not denied to the 
General Government ; therefore the Congress of the United States 
has that power. That is the whole argument by which the power to 
make paper promises-to-pay a legal tender in payment of existing 
debts and the power to enact other laws violating the pledges of the 
United States solemnly given and impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts is maintained; and its fallacy is too obvious to need comment. 

So the same court, at an early day, held that a tax upon carriages 
kept for use was not a direct tax, the conclusion of some of the judges 
being really the conclusion of the court, that the only possible direct 
tax is that upon land. What is or is not a direct tax is not a question 
of law, any more than the question whether potash is an acid or an 
alkali. Itis a technical term of the political economists and its mean- 
ing is settled by them. A tax on carriages manufactured or kept for 
sale is an indirect tax, because what is paid as tax by the manufact- 
urer or vendor is supposed to be added to the price of the thing, and 
so repaid to him by the purchaser, who virtually and indirectly pays 
| the tax. A tax on carriages owned and kept for use is a direct tax. 
So isa tax on land. So is a tax on incomes. A tax on cotton raised 
for sale is not, and the court might as well undertake to decide that 
| the bowsprit of a ship is the rudder as to decide that a tax on a car- 
riage owned for use is not a direct tax. 

And what imperial powers these decisions give to and create for the 
General Government !—power to impair the obligation of private 
contracts; power to compel creditors to receive a depreciated cur- 
rency in payment of pre-existing debts; power of the nation to repu- 
diate its own solemn contracts and make the public faith a cracked 
| credit ; power of unlimited direct taxation of everything except land. 
| Add to these the power to compel the producer or manufacturer or 
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vendor to put a one-dollar or a five-dollar stamp on every ham or | members ; and Mr. Binney was a great lawyer. On the contrary he 
barrel of flour or cooking-stove, (which exists if the power exists to | , 


require that a one-cent stamp shall be stuck on every box of matches 
offered for sale,) and the power to impose an onerous and cruel tax 
on an agricultural product, when manufactured, although the species 
is not changed by the process of manufacture any more than it is 
changed when wheat is ground into flour, or a ham ceases to be meat 
when salted and smoked, and you invest this imperial despotism with 
the unlimited power of taxation, and it has every industry and in- 
terest in the country by the throat. 

The Supreme Court has lately decided that when the country is 
engaged in a war, a citizen and inhabitant of a State remote from 
the arena of hostilities, and in which the civil government remains 
wholly undisturbed, may, by the exercise of arbitrary power on the 
part of an official of the United States having no judicial authority, 
be with impunity arrested and imprisoned for months, and shall have 
no remedy by action against the doer of the wrong. It thus arms the 
central Government with absolute power over the liberty of the cit- 
izen, and he becomes a slave. A nation that possesses and can exer- 
cise unchallenged these enormous powers will with difficulty restrain 
itself from becoming a licensed malefactor. 

It does not need, for this, that there should be an ill motive. The 
worst acts are done with the best intentions, and it is when these are 
good that the exercise of a usurped or doubtful power is most dan- 
gerous. The grant of power to Congress by the Constitution to reg- 
ulate commerce among the several States has been so construed by 
Congress and so interpreted by the Supreme Court as to confer 
powers that the makers of the Constitution never dreamed of, and 
with which they would never have invested the General Govern- 
ment. It is a mantle which seems capable of being stretched to any 
conceivable extent; has greatly enlarged the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts, especially in the matter of bridges ; has sanctioned legis- 
lation that seriously encroaches on the powers of the States, and the 
exercise of powers which the General Government cannot wield use- 
fully or without doing infinite mischief. The result is that the gov- 
ernmental machine has become too big and complicated for Congress 
to manage. We are overwhelmed with business enough for half a 
dozen such bodies, and yet continually seeking out new modes and 
means of increasing a burden already intolerable. ‘‘ We will not sell, 
we will not deny, we will not delay justice to any one,’ Magna 
Charta promised ; and yet he who asks justice at our hands must pur- 
chase it in the lobby, of the cormorants that flock there. We deny 
justice to more than half of those who, being entitled to it, ask us for 
it; and if the Supreme Court does not sell it or deny it, it so delays 
it that the consequences are nearly as disastrous to those who are 


unfortunate enough to be suitors there. We are at seain acraft that 
: ] 


is water-logged and cannot obey the helm; and we run to and fro on 
the deck, helpless, each in the other’s way, with huge noise and 


clamor, effecting little with great ado, and quite as much makers of 
mischief as doers of good. 

The history of the process by which corporations became competent 
parties in the Federal courts is both curious and instructive. 

ihe question whether a corporation could sue or was suable in the 
courts of the United States under the clause of the Constitution 
which gave to those courts jurisdiction of “ controversies between 
citizens of different States” was first passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1809,in the cases of The Bank of the 
United States vs. Deveaux, and The Hope Insurance Company of Prov- 
idence Boardman and others, which were argued together and 
are reported in 5 Cranch, 61 and 57. 

In The Bank vs. Deveaux the petition alleged that the plaintiffs, the 
president, directors, and company of the Bank of the United States, 
were citizens of the State of Pennsylvania. In the other case, the 
insurance company was described only as a company legally incor- 
porated by the Legislature of Rhode Island and established at Prov- 
idence in the district where it was sued. The insurance company 
did not object to the jurisdiction in the circuit court, but it raised 
the question in the Supreme Court. Boardman’s counsel broadly ad- 
mitted that “the term citizen could not with propriety be applied to 
a corporation aggregate.” It could only be a citizen, he said, by in- 
tendment of law; it was only a moral person, but might be a citizen 
quoad hoc—i. ¢, in the sense in which the term “ citizen ” was used in 
that part of the Constitution which speaks of the jurisdiction of the 
judicial power of the United States. The term, he said, was indeter- 
minate in its signification, and had different meanings in different 


parts of the Constitution, having in the clause declaring the citizens | 


of each State entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States a meaning different from that in which it 
is used in describing the jurisdiction of the court. This was auda- 
ciously to beg the whole question ; for the very question to be decided 
first was whether the word was used in different senses; and that it 
was there is nothing in the world to show. In the other case, Mr. 
Binney argued for the bank and the jurisdiction. He insisted, first, 


of it ; and second, that although the suit was by the corporation, the 
fact of citizenship of the individual members of it could be brought 
into question by the pleadings. 

He did not venture to take the ground that the corporation could 


urged that— 


The apeett of the Constitution and laws of the United States demands 
citizenship of the members of a corporation should be noticed, in order t 
the question of jurisdiction. 

He insisted that the question must always be who were the rea] 
litigants, and that the court would allow no fiction to give jurisdic. 
tion when the substance was wanting. Nobody controverted what 
Mr. Ingersoll said in argument, in favor of the jurisdiction on the 
ground that the corporators were citizens of Pennsylvania: “ Jt jg 
clear that a corporation aggregate cannot be a citizen.” Nor what 
Mr. Key said of a corporation : 

It cannot be a citizen of any State, because it cannot owe allegiance ‘ 

It cannot come within the description of those who are entitled to sue in the ej, 
cuit courts of the United States. Neither residence nor inhabitancy is sufic 

to give jurisdiction. It must be a citizen possessing political rights, and owiyo 
allegiance to some State. e 


that the 
0 decidg 


The court, all the justices concurring except Mr. Justice Livings 


| ton, who, having an interest in the question, gave no opinion, said 


| 








by Chief-Justice Marshall : 

That invisible, intangible, and artificial being, that more legal entity, a corpora 
tion aggregate, is certainly not a citizen ; and, consequently, cannot sueor be sued 
in the courts of the United States, unless the rights of the members, in this re 
spect, can be exercised in their corporate name. 

The right of the corporation to sue depended, the court held, op 
the citizenship of its members; which might be averred, and if averred 
would give the jurisdiction. 

It was so clear that when the Constitution used the word “ citj 
zens” it meant citizens, and that it did not use the same word in one 
sense in one place, and in another sense in another; and that if the 
Constitution had intended to extend the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts to controversies between the inhabitants of different States 
or persons resident in different States, it would have said so; or if it 
had intended to give the jurisdiction between corporations and cor- 
porations in different States, or corporations and citizens of different 
States, it would have said so; that no one hinted the contrary, and 
the court did not conceive argument necessary on these points. 

In Breithaupt & Shultz vs. The Bank of the State of Georgia, 
(1 Peters, 238,) where citizenship of the corporators of the bank was 
not alleged, Mr. McDuffie, for the bank, did not pretend that the 
bank was a citizen, but only that it did appear that it was in Georgia; 
and it did not appear that any of its corporators were not citizens of 
Georgia. He did not controvert what Mr. Berrien and Mr. Wilde 
said, that “‘a body-corporate, as such, is incapable of citizenship, 
according to the true meaning of the law giving jurisdiction ;” and 
the court held that it had no jurisdiction, because the bill did not aver 
that the corporators were citizens of the State of Georgia. 

Among the judges then composing the court were Marshall, Wash- 
ington, Story, and Thompson. These are great names, and their con 
current opinion on the question should have settledit forever. Settled 
it! They did not consider that there could be any quesiion that 
“ citizen” meant “ citizen,” and that a bank or insurance company 
was no more a citizen of a State than a house or horse. 

In 1840 Taney was Chief-Justice, and with him were Justices Story, 
Thompson, McLean, Baldwin, Wayne, Barbour, Catron, and McKin- 
ley. That year the court decided the case of The Commercia! and 
Railroad Bank of Vicksburgh vs. Slocomb, Richards & Co., reported 
in 14 Peters, 60. The president, directors, and company were sued 
being styled citizens of the State of Mississippi, living and resident 
in the southern district thereof. It was pleaded in abatement by the 
president, directors, and company that two of the corporators were 
citizens of Louisiana. It was not contended that the substance of 
the plea was not good, nor that the corporation was a citizen of Mis 
sissippi. The court unanimously decided that, as it had always been 
held, “a corporation aggregate was not a citizen, as such, and there 
fore could not sue in the courts of the United States as such;” but 
its right to sue there must depend on the citizenship of all its cor- 
porators. 

In 1844 this had been the uniform decision of the court for thirty- 
five years, and nobody had ever been heard to suggest in the court 
that a corporation was, within the meaning of the Constitution, “a 
citizen of a State,” entitled to sue in the Federal courts as a citizen. 
Then came up the case of the Louisville Railroad Company rs. Let- 
son, reported in 2 Howard, 497. It was pleaded to the jurisdiction 
that some of the members of the corporation were citizens of North 
Carolina, and that the State of South Carolina and the Bank of 
Charleston were corporators. 

Mr. Mazyck relied upon the uniform decisions of the court. Mr. 
Petigru, with Mr. Lesesne, replying, did not pretend that the com- 
pany was a citizen and could sue as such, but that it was sufficient 
that all the officers of it were citizens of South Carolina, and the cit!- 
zenship of other corporators was immaterial. His answer to the ob- 
jection “ that the Bank of Charleston was a defendant in its corporate 


| character, and that, against a corporation as such, the Federal court 
that the individual character of the corporators was not so wholly 
lost in that of the corporation that the court could not take notice | 


has no jurisdiction,” was, “in answer, it is sufficient to say that the 
court has jurisdiction, because all the persons who are sued are citi- 
zens of South Carolina.” Mr. Legaré insisted that the two North Car- 
olina corporators were to be considered dormant partners, and that 
it was only necessary for the officers and managers of the corporation 
to be citizens, but saying that in The Bank of The United States vs. 


sue, because it was a citizen without reference to the character of its | The Planters’ Bank of Georgia, (9 Wheaton, 962,) Chief Justice Mar- 
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shall and the court ruled that the State of Georgia, when it laid aside | respects one differs from the other is not the exercise of a judicial 
its sovereignty and became a stockholder in a private company, be- | power any more than it is an exercise of judicial power to detine the 
came a citizen, and might be sued as such. | difference between a vessel and a wagon. 
tut (he said] if a State, which is a corporation, and the greatest of all, can be The bar and the court, the court said, had long been dissatisfied 
cued as being, under certain circumstances, a citizen in legal contemplation, why | with the former decisions. Yes, Mr. Legaré said so, but it was with 
should not any other corporation be considered, for the furtherance of a plain con- | the illogical resort to the corporators not parties to the suit, to sus- 
stitutional remedy, as a citizen for judicial purposes ? “thegy* . eae ees = : ’ § 
st : tain it by their citizenship. There was the error and the trouble. 
Mr. Legaré was much too accomplished and sound a lawyer to do | Nobody had ever ventured, until Mr. Legaré did it, even to suggest 
more than touch and glance off from this point. If he had argued it | to the court or on the bench that a corporation was, within the mean- 
he would have been demolished. And Mr. Mazyck, replying to him | ing of the Constitution, a citizen of a State. The Supreme Court of 
and the other counsel, truly and forcibly said: the United States has no right to so tamper with and change the Con- 
The whole argument for the defendant in error is an effort to construe the Con- | stitution. It was sheer usurpation. There were no doubtful words 


stitution and the judiciary act, or rather to evade their natural sense, by means of | to be construed. There was nothing to decide. Caligula made his 


val subtleties and fictions. The Constitution declares that the party shall be a aa : iin Le ; . Tonk dees ‘9 * 
Ss that is, # natural person, having a domicile and a certain civil status ina | horse a consul, but the Supreme Court of the Ll nite d States cannot 
State. The argument is, a corporation is a judicial or legal person. Why might it | make citizens of States out of corporations by saying that they are 





not as well be a legal or judicial citizen? Let it be called so, and it will come | 80. It is simply a falsehood. 
within the constitutional requisition. In Marshall vs. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, (16 How- 
The court seeing that its decisions had put it into a cul-de-sac, and ard, 314,) the court justified the later decisions, treating the insist- 
that it must in some way get out of its difficulty, resorted to the bold | ance upon the plain letter of the Constitution as “unnecessary refine- 
course of tampering with the Constitution. The error which had led ments,” a syllogism or rather sophisin, which deals subtly with words 
it into difficulty was, taat when the Bank of the United States, which and names without regard to the things or persons they are used to rep- 
was not a citizen, sued, the court (although the corporators were not | resent. Thecourt argued ab inconvenient, that to read the Constitution 
partiesto the suit) wasso desirous to prevent what it seemed to it would as written would deny to the citizens of one State the right to sue 
be the hardship of deciding at once that under the Constitution a | in the Federal courts citizens of another State, if the latter had incor- 
corporation could not sue or be sued, no matter what might be the | porated them. It may come to pass that more than inconvenience 
citizenship of its corporators, different persons in law from itself, that | Will result from permitting powerful corporations created by one 
they held it sufficient if these were citizens of Pennsylvania. In 1844 | State to resort to the Federal tribunals in others, without regard to 
they found that this had opened a very wide gate, and instead of at | the alienage or citizenship of their members, to sue their citizens. 
once going back to the Constitution and giving effect to its plain When the court came to the very point it said that a corporation 
language, they proceeded to argue that_a corporation was a “ good | has its habitat and domicile and dwells where it is created. 1t may 
enough” citizen to sue as such in the Federal courts. Necessarily, justly be presumed to be resident there, and is estopped to aver a 
the argument repeated by Mr. Justice Wayne was not very clear. But different domicile. ae ’ ; ie 
anything can be established by argumentation when a court is bent The presumption arising from the habitat of a corporation in the 
on it; and so the court said in substance: “Itmay be that the members | place of its creation being conclusive as to the residence or citizen- 
of a corporation are citizens; and if they are, though the corporation | Ship (are the two synonymous then?) of those who use the corporate 
must sue and be sued as such, yet if a controversy arises between it | name and exercise the faculties conferred by it, is a sufficient aver- 
and a citizen of another State, and the residence of the corporation | ment that the real defendants are citizens of that State. 
is in the State where the suit is brought, is not the suit substantially _The argument is audaciously fallacious and false. Residence is not 
between citizens of different States?” The plain answer to this is, citizenship. The law may make one result from the other immedi- 
“No; it isnot.” To say that it is, is a mere impudent assault on | ately or after a prescribed time, but no length of habitancy or resi- 
common sense. Then the court straggled off to inquire whether it was | dence will make a corporation a citizen. Every citizen of a State is, 
necessary that all the corporators must be citizens of the State in | by being so, a citizen of the United States. Are all the State corpo- 
which the suit is brought; and so revolved until it said: rations, civil, commercial, and political—banks, insurance companies, 
Then the question occurs, if the corporation be only suable where its locality is, | Tilroad companies, cities, and counties—citizens of the United States? 
and those to whom its operations are confided are citizens of that State, and asuit | Proprietas verborum est salus proprietatum, Justinian said, and accuracy 
is broughtagainst it by a citizen of another State, whether by a proper interpreta. | in the use of words is essential to judicial declaration of truth. When 
p te ire Y . . y 4 ‘ « yi 2 2 . i i ile a . ‘ “iort 7 
fron of the State where the sult ia brought and s citizen of another State? | 9 !w is to be perverted, a constitution mutilated, or the rights of 
P ; : , 7 oe suitors annihilated, nothing so efficient can be resorted to as juggling 
Then it straggled off again to inquire whether the words, “if the | with words and using as synonymous those that mean different 
State where the suit is brought,” limit the jurisdiction to a case in | things. 
which all the defendants are citizens of the same State. Then get- In The Covington Draw-bridge Company vs. Shepherd and others, 
ting back again, it argued : (20 Howard, 235%.) Mr. Chief-Justice Taney said that what the court 
A suit by a citizen of one State against a corporation by its corporate name, in | had held was that the company being chartered by the State of In- 
the State of its locality, by which it was created, and whero its business is done by | diana it necessarily had its home and place of business in that State, 
isdiction is concerned, between citizens of a State where the suitis brought ‘and a and the only OVeENSems Im the declaration necessary £0 show a case for 
citizen of another State. jurisdiction was that of the citizenship of the parties who composed 
The corporators are not parties to the suit, it said, but they are | ‘he company ; and he said: 
parties having an interest, and as some of them are citizens of the In the case of The La Fayette Insurance Company vs. French the declaration 
State where the suit is bronght jurisdiction attaches over the corpo- | stated that the a — SS pp tem bd a 
: : aa - eae vd ths ; eee Re Gah Oak asian 
ration though other members of it reside - other States. Ww © cannot conla be . citivon of a State in the mes in which that wend is used in ‘the Const , 
look to the corporators in respect to the subject-matter and judgment, | tution of the United States, and the averment was rejected because the matter 
but if we can look to the members to see about the jurisdiction, want | averred was simply impossible. 
of citizenship of some cannot take it away when there are others who 
have the citizenship necessary. And so, after another excursion, the 
court said: 


But that which “no one ever supposed” is precisely what the court, 
by Mr. Justice Wayne, expressly and more than once said in hag? oo 
ine : s ; ‘ ville Railroad Company vs. Letson, which Mr. Legaré had, for the first 
é SOTpore ~ yé D arte ar > ¢ 7 : . y 
an ‘ao ae en a J nang nope ie eA wares Sane i tthe ae time, merely suggested, and the court eagerly seized upon. What the 
seems to us to be a person, though an artificial one, inhabiting and belonging to | court does, Mr. Chief-Justice Taney said, is to presume that the mem- 
that State, and therefore entitled, for the purpose of suing and being sued, to be | bers of the corporation are citizens of the State where it abides. The 
deemed a citizen of that State. citizenship of the corporators is regarded as the nevessary and legal 
To term the disjointed chatter by which the court arrived at this | consequence of the act of incorporation and of the place of business 
extraordinary conclusion an argument, would be to do it entirely too | of the company. But the court had here again got into the same dif- 
much honor. It possesses neither logic nor coherency, and does not | ficulty out of which it had endeavored to scramble by the decision in 
in the least tend to establish the conclusion arrived at. In fact it | Bank of Louisville vs. Letson, 
reaches a decision of one question by arguing others that have no| If the averments and facts as to the creation and domicile of the 
bearing on it, and is every way so feeble that one cannot help wish- | corporation create a presumption that all its corporators are citizens 
ing that the leaves on which it is printed could be torn out of the re- | of the State where it abides, (which they do not,) the presumption is 
ports and burned. Mr. Legaré must have been amazed at a decision | not conclusive. . There may be plea to the contrary, and then if part 
which he had hardly dared even to suggest. of them are not citizens how is the jurisdiction to be maintained? 
The only authorities on which the court relied were those in Eng- | When the court said that the supposed presumption was conclusive 
land which had held that a corporation could be considered an occu- | it said a very foolish thing. No law creates the presumption. It is 
pier or inhabitant; and, after quoting these, it asked, “If it be so for | based solely on the maxim, pee oritur ex eo quod plerumque fit— 
the purpose of taxation, why is it not so for the purposes of a suit, | presumption arises from that which most generally happens; and 
when the plaintiff has the proper residence?” It could not, it said, | this presumption may, of course, be rebutted. 
reconcile these qualities of a corporation, residence, habitancy, and Mr. Justice Daniel understood that the court was laboring to give 
individuality, (all of which a horse, cow, or sheep has,) with the doc- | corporations the benefits of citizenship, while not claiming it for them, 
trine that a corporation aggregate cannot be a citizen for the purposes | by establishing the presumption of citizenship of their nea 
of a suit. The court has not found it at all difficult in other cases to | and therefore he said that the decisionsof the court had who ly failed 
find and define the difference between citizenship and habitancy or | to bring conviction to his mind that poupumtios could be a citizen, 
residence. Every school-boy knows it, and to determine in what | orthat the term citizen could be correctly understood in any other 
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sense than that in which it was understood in common acceptation 
when the Constitution was adopted, and as it was universally ex- 
plained by the writers on government, without a single exception. 
In the very next volume of the Reports, 21 Howard, 123, in The 
Covington Drawbridge Company rs. Shepherd, the averment in the 


bill was that the Drawbridge Company was “a corporation and citi- | 


zen of the State of Indiana,” and it was held sufficient. 

Mr. Justice Daniel dissented in Marshall vs. Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, (16 Howard, 338, )as he had done in Rundle vs. The 
Delaware and Raritan Canal Company, (14 Howard, 95.) In the case 


in 16 Howard he said that he was relieved of the necessity for en- | 
forcing the general fundamental proposition that under the constitu- | 
tional provision citizens only—that is to say, men, material, social, | 


moral sentient beings—must be parties, in order to give jurisdiction 
to the Federal courts, “by the virtual, obvious, and inevitable con- 
cessions comprised in the attempt now essayed to carry the provision 
of the Constitution beyond either its philological, technical, political, 
or vulgar acceptation.” ‘ For,” he said, “in no one step in the prog- 
ress of this attempt is it denied that a corporation is not and cannot 
be a citizen, nor that acitizen does not mean a corporation. Nothing 
of this kind is attempted. But an effort is made to escape from the 
effect of these concessions by assumptions which leave them in all their 
force, and show that such concessions and assumptions cannot exist 
in harmony with each other.” He further said, (page 340:) “The 
language of the Constitution refers expressly and conclusively to 
the civil or political character of the party litigant, and constitutes 
that character the test of his capacity to sue or be sued in the courts 
of the United States.” And he went on to say: 
In strict accordance with this doctrine has been the interpretation of the Con- 
ly, and what may in some sense be called the contemporane- 


stitution from the early, t I 
ous, interpretation of that instrument, an interpretation handed down in an un- 


broken series of decisions until crossed and disturbed by the anomalous ruling in | 


the case of Letson vs. The Louisville Railroad Company. (Pages 343, 344.) 
Perhaps the most singular circumstance attending the interpolation of this 
new doctrine is the effort made to sustain it upon the rule stare decisis. 
the numerous and direct authorities before cited, showing the inapplicability to 
this case of this rule, it would have been thought @ priori that the very last aid 
to | nvoked in its support would be the maxim, stare decisis. For this new 
class of citizen corporations, incongruous as it must appear to every legal defini- 
tion or conception, is not less incongruous, nor less novel to the relation claimed 
rather for its total want of relation to the settled adjudications of this 


s strictly a new creation, an alien, and an intruder, and is at war with | 


| that has gone before it,and can trace its being no farther back than 
» of Letson vs. The Louisville Railroad Company. ‘The second section 
ird article of the Constitution prescribes citizenship as an indispensable 
for obtaining admission to the courts of the United States, prescribes 
it in language too plain for misapprehension. This court, in the case of Deveaux 
and the Bank of the United States, yielded obedience, professedly at any rate, to 
the constitutional mandate, for they asserted the indispensable requisite of citi- 
zenship; but in an unhappy attempt to reconcile that obedience with an unwar- 
ranted claim to power, they utterly demolished the legal rights, nay, the very ex- 
istence of one of the parties to the controversy, thereby taking from that party all 
or capacity to appear in any court. This was ignis fatuus No. 1. 
ucceeded by the case of Letson vs. The Cincinnati and Louisville Rail- 
road Company, in which, by a species of judicial resurrection, this party (the cor- 
poration) was deterré, raised up again, but was not restored to the full possession 
of life and vigor, or to the use of all his members and faculties, nor even allowed 
the privilege of his original name, but semi-animate, and in virtue of some rite of 
judicial baptism, though ‘curtailed of his natural dimensions,” he is rendered 
equal to a release from the thralldom of constitutional restriction, and made com- 
petent at any rate to the power of commanding the action of the Federal court. 
This is ignis fatuus No. 2. 
Next in order is the case of Marshall vs. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. This is indeed the chef-d’@urre among the experiments to command the 
action of the spirit in defiance of the body of the Constitution. 


standing 
This was 


Mr. Justice Campbell, dissenting, in the same case said, (page 394:) 

Since the decision of Letson’s case there have been cases of corporations suing 
in the Federal courts beyond the State of their location in which this question 
might have been considered in this court. Butthere was no argument at the bar, 
and no notice of it in the opinion of the court. In one of these one of the six judges 
who assisted in the decision of Letson’s case expressed strongly a disapprobation 
of its doctrine, while another limited the conclusions of the court to the decision of 
the case then before it, Rundle vs. Delaware Canal Company, (14 How., 80.) 

rhe case of The Indiana Railroad Company vs. Michigan Railroad Company, (15 
How., 233,) presented the question now before us, and at that time I was Favorable 
to its re-examination; but this was expressly waived by the court and the case 
decided upon another question of jurisdiction. 

Page 350: 

I have been thus specific in the statement of the precedents in the court that it 
may appear that this dissent involves no attempt to innovate upon the doctrines of 
the court, but, on the contrary, to maintain those sustained by time and authority 
in all their integrity 

Page 351: 

The inquiry now presented is, shall I concur in a judgment which removes the 
ancient landmarks of the court in reference to its jurisdiction, and which it estab- 
lished with care and solemnity and maintained for so long a period with consist- 
ency and circumspection! I am compelled to reply in the negative. A corpora- 
tion is not acitizen. It may be an artificial person, a legal entity, a faculty, an 
intangible, invisible being; but Chief-Justice Marshall employed no metaphysical 
refinement nor subtlety nor sophism, but spoke the common sense, “ the universal 
understanding,’’ as he calls it, of the people, when he declared the unanimous judg- 
ment of the court “that it certainly is not a citizen.”’ 

Page 352: 

The supreme court of Kentucky (12 B. Mon., 212) * * * thus refers to Let- 
son's case, Which had been relied on for their support: ‘ There are some expres- 
sions in that opinion which indicate that corporations may be regarded as citizens 
to all intents and purposes. But in saying this the court went far beyond the 
question before them, and to which it may be assumed that their attention was 
particularly directed.” 


Page 353: 
The supreme court of Kentucky says, truly, the apparent reciprocity of the 
power would prove to be a delusion. The competition for extra-territorial advant- 
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ages would butaggrandize the stronger to the disparagement of the weaker State 
Resistance and retaliation would lead to conflict and confusion, and the weak > 
States must either submit to have their policy controlled, their business mor — 
olized, their domestic institutions reduced to insignificance, or the peace rw 
mony of the States broken up and destroyed. 

To this consummation this judgment of the court is deemed to be a progre 
| The word “citizen” in American constitutions, State and Federal, had a 2) 


and har. 


distinct, and recognized meaning, understood by the common sense, and interpretal 
| accordingly by this court through a series of adjudications. The court has co: s 
| dicted that interpretation, and applied to it rules of construction which wil] yy, 
mine every limitation in the Constitution, if universally adopted. A sin 
stance of the kind awakens apprehension, for it is regarded as a link in a chain of 
| repetitions. rie 


a 


Page 354: 


I am not willing to strengthen or to enlarge the connections between the cx 
of the United States and these litigants. I can consent to overturn none o , 
| precedents or principles of this court to bring them within their control or intluene, 
I consider that the maintenance of the Constitution, unimpaired and unaltered . 
| greater good than could possibly be effected by the extension of the jurisdiction os 
this court, to embrace any class either of cases or of persons. , 
Mr. Justice Catron authorizes me to say that he concurs in the conclusions of 
this opinion. : 


In Ohio and Mississippi Railroad vs. Wheeler, (1 Black, 286,) the 
court made corporations citizens to all intents and purposes of juris. 
diction by again deciding that the legal presumption of citizenship 
of their members, and the presumption by or against them is by or 
against their members, are conclusive, “and that no averment or evi- 
dence to the contrary is admissible for the purposes of withdrawing 
the suit from the jurisdiction of a court of the United States.” - 

The decisions to this effect are simply frauds upon the Consti- 
tution. They enable corporations to sue in the Federal courts, a 
right only conceded to citizens, and they refuse to the opposite 
party the right to aver and prove that the artificial presumption 
that the corporators are citizens of the State in which the corpora- 
| tion is, is contradicted by the facts. To such strange lengths can 
| courts go to turn the flank of a constitutional provision and in- 
terpolate new clauses into the supreme law. Certainly, judicial 
usurpation is the most audacious as it is the most dangerous of all. 
The Supreme Court did not state the truth when it denied that it 
| had ever held that corporations were for the purposes of jurisdiction 
citizens of the United States. But its crooked mode of usurping an 
immense jurisdiction is more to be discountenanced and more to be 
feared as an ill precedent than so bold an outrage as the holding 
corporations to be citizens was. When a corporation is party to a 
suit its corporators are not so thereby. It is an independent and dis- 
| tinct party in Jaw, and changes of corporators do not change its 
identity. ‘To-day the corporators may be one set of men, to-morrow 
entirely another set; but the corporation is the same; to-day they may 
be citizens of one State, to-morrow of another. The corporation may 
sue its own stockholders as individuals, and it cannot be pleaded 
that the same persons are both plaintiffs and defendants. One man 
may be a corporation and as such corporation may sue himself. The 
inevitable conclusion is, that when a corporation sues, its corporators 
are not before the court for any purpose whatever; and to inquire 
as to their citizenship, in order thereby to maintain or defeat a suit 
by the corporation, is both an absurdity and an outrage on the law. 
This is an indisputable proposition. 

Equally as indisputable is this: that there is no presumption of law, 
and no court has a right to set up such a presumption of fact, that 
when a State incorporates a number of persons they are all its own 
citizens. It may in the majority of cases be so, and it may not. No 
court judicially knows anything about it ; and if it does, there is not 
sufficient universality of practice to warrant setting up the presump- 
tion. But if sucha presumption can legitimately have any effect and 
be relied on at all, it is but a presumption of fact ex eo quod plerumque 
| fit; and such a presumption can never amount to more than prima facie 
| evidence of the fact presumed, which of course may be destroyed by 
proof to the contrary. 

It is equally indisputable that the Supreme Court of the United 
| States might as well have decided that the presumption is conclu- 
sive that a sheriff has complied with the law in making a sale, as to 
have decided, as it did, that the presumption that the stockholders 
of acorporation chartered by a State were always citizens of such 
| State was conclusive and could not be rebutted by absolute proof of 
the contrary. Every presumption of fact may be rebutted by proof. 
| The court might as well undertake to decide that what a particular 
person says is true cannot be proven by other testimony not to be true. 
The presumption is offered or used to prove a fact, to prove the citizen- 
ship of the corporators. It is ridiculous to say that this proof should 
be listened to, and better proof to the contrary excluded. Such a 
decision is a shame and disgrace to the court that made it; and all 
that has been done under it in the way of exercising jurisdiction has 
been as completely coram non judice and absolutely null and void as 
the conviction of a man for murder would be in a justice’s court, in 
an action upon a promissory note. 

There never was by any court in any country a more flagrant, de- 
fenseless, impudent usurpation of jurisdiction. It is so bold, naked, 
shameless, that one hardly believes it has been done when the judges 
themselves plainly tell him so. What are to be the ultimate results 
of this usurpation of this jurisdiction may be seen plainly enough for 
him who runs to read, by the present condition of what was a little 
while ago a city of forty thousand inhabitants. The charter of the 
| city of Memphis, Tennessee, has been repealed by special act of the 
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Legislature, and expired at ten o’clock on the 31st of January, 1879. 
This action was deemed necessary to rid the people of the heavy bur- 
dens of taxation resulting from the enormous debt contracted during 
the years immediately succeeding the war. The mayorand city officers 
resigned on the evening preceding the day on which the charter ex- 
jired. Upon receiving the announcement of that fact the governor 
immediately signed the bills repealing the charter and providing a 
tax-district government. He then appointed two commissioners to 
administer the affairs of the tax district, leaving the selection of a 
third to the people. The judge of the circuit court of the United 
States in equity appointed a receiver to take charge of and admin- 
ister as an Officer of the courts the affairs of that city; and another 
judge may appoint a receiver and take into the hands of the court for 
‘administration of its affairs the city of Chicago or the city of New 
York, in order that a tax may be levied in obedience to a mandate 
of the court for the payment of a particular debt in preference to all 
others, and in preference to the payment of the expenditures neces- 
sarv to maintain municipal government. 

An appeal last year issued to the citizens of Memphis says: 

We must clean and pave our streets and sewer them. And every dollar of back 
taxes should be collected. ‘These taxes should be collected, not by an unauthorized 
reduction of assessments, or in Nicolson pavement scrip, which is bought at 
twenty-five cents on the dollar for that purpose, but in greenbacks. Hitherto it 
has been too much the case that delinquent tax-payers have not only been given 
their own time, but have been permitted, when they got ready to pay, to do so in 
their own way. ‘To this, the greatest of all evils we have had to endure, we largely 
owe our condition, and to it we invite the special attention of our representatives 
n the hope that they will secure us a tax law that will give the tax collector the 
power to collect taxes from tenants by the diversion of rents, and make tax titles 
better than any others in the State. We must have money to clean and pave and 
sewer with, and to Late poy for a possible visitation of the plague. Whichever 
covernment we are fated to live under, whether that of commissioners or receiver, 
there should be no law to impede the work that must be done within the next few 
weeks, if it is to be done at all, 

Live under the government of a receiver! The phrase sounds 
strangely in the ears of one who remembers that his forefathers were 
English freemen. And this is to be a portion of the fruit of that 
eccentricity of judicial lunacy which has established it as law, that 
a suit by or against a corporation is a suit by or against the corpora- 
tors, and if these possess the necessary qualification of citizenship it 
is a suit under the Constitution between citizens of different States; 
that citizenship of the corporators in the State which created the 
corporation is presumed, and that this presumption is conclusive, and 
shall not be controverted by proof. 

The court is honest, no doubt, and the judges are upright; but one 
is amazed at such aberrations of the intellect ; such perverseness of 
judgment: such utter lack of judicial wisdom. Compared with 
these vagaries the opinions sustaining the right of James II to dis- 
pense with the penalties and disqualifications imposed by act of Par- 
liament, which that king procured from judges created by him for 
that service, become respectable. And this the more because in other 
cases the court clearly enough sees that a State remains a State in 
the Union and loyal when all its people are at war with the United 
States, and well knows that no individual citizen is a party to a suit 
by or against a State, a county, or a city. 

That citizenship, and not mere residence, is essential to the exer- 
cise of Federal jurisdiction, and that it is not enough to allege the 
latter, was settled at the very beginning of the Government in the 
cases reported in 3 Dallas, 382; 4 Dallas,8; 1 Cranch, 343; 2 Cranch, 
1; 1 Binney, 351. As Mr. Justice Washington said in Butler vs, Farns- 
worth, (4 Washington Circuit Court Reports :) 

It is not sufficient to state that the plaintiff or defendant is of, or resident, or 
carrying on trade within a particular State, because he may truly be what is as- 
serted and yet not be a permanent resident or domiciled citizen of that State. 

Neither the Constitution nor any act of Congress gives any sanc- 
tion to the later decisions of the Supreme Court. By judicial Consti- 
tution-making that tribunal has set corporations among the “citizens 
of different States” entitled to sue and liable to be sued in the Fed- 
eral courts. To do this it has raised a presumption that is in these days 
seldom true, without any other authority to do so than that which 
its being ordinarily the case gives, and has then made that presump- 
tion conclusive, which it had no power at all to do. 

The remedy is for the legislative authority to exclude corporations 
and declare that they are not to be considered citizens of any State 
for judicial purposes under the Constitution. The Supreme Court of 
the United States is staggering under the burden of its business. 
With a docket of eleven hundred or more cases, it can dispose annually 
of not more than three hundred; and the docket grows larger every 
year. Its most troublesome cases are those by or against corpora- 
tions, brought in the Federal courts in violation of the Constitution. 

With nine judges required to consider every case, it has been com- 
pelled to limit the time for argument of counsel to two hours on each 
side, a rule of itself sufficient to breed errors by far too numerous; 
and when a suitor now carries his case to the Supreme Court, he 
knows that a decision is not possible until fully three years shall have 
elapsed. It is therefore high time that the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts should be strictly limited to the cases permitted by the 
Constitution. 

Nor should this House, the only representative in this Government 
of the actual majorities of the people, of the Commons of the United 
States, as well as of the States themselves, permit, if by the exercise 
of its legitimate powers it can prevent it, the destruction of constitu- 
tional provisions by judicial perversion and vicious judicial construc- 


tion. The rights of the States and the property and liberty of the 
citizen depend upon adhering to the —— meanings of the words of 
the Constitution, to the meanings in which they were used by the 
fathers and understood by the people. 


Political Contributions. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. BUTTERWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 10, 1880. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R- No. 2266) to prohibit Fed- 
eral officers, claimants, and contractors from making contributions for political 
purposes— 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am a member of the committee which reported this 
bill, but was not present when it was considered ; and I desire now 
to present such objections to the bill as I would have presented to 
the committee had I been present. 

The bill has been read in the presence of the House ; and every mem- 
ber is entirely conversant with its provisions. It looks simply to 
preventing every employé of the Government, in whatever capacity 
employed, from contributing in any wise, either directly or indirectly, 
any money or other thing of value for any political purpose whatever. 

The scope of the bill has been already stated by my friends from 
New York, [Mr. RtcHarDsoN and Mr. CROWLEY. } 

In considering the provisions of this bill I desire to call attention 
first to the fact that the bill does not appertain to nor is it intended to 
fix or prescribe what shall be the qualifications of an individual for 
office; nor does it seek in any wise to control, limit, or prescribe his 
oficial action. That I concede to be within the power of Congress; and 
even that power is by no means unlimited; but I utterly deny that 
Congress has the power to limit, restrict, or control his political rights 
and privileges as a citizen, as contemplated by this bill. As my col- 
league [Mr. GARFIELD ] well suggests, this is a bill to create political 
disabilities. Congress may deal with the civil rights of individuals ; 
Congress may not deprive them of their political rights as citizens 
except, certainly, in the manner fixed by the Constitution, and such 
deprivation must result from some act of the citizen in contravention 
of some law constitutionally enacted. Their civil rights they may 
surrender as individuals; their political rights they may not surren- 
a they may disregard them if they will, and fail to discharge 
them. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, a substitute for this bill may be offered at 
this time and be considered as pending. Am I right? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I know of no reason why it should 
not be so considered. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Then I desire to offer as a substitute for 
the pending bill the proposition which I hold in my hand and which 
I desire to have read at the Clerk’s desk. This substitute I conceive 
to be clearly within the limits of the Constitution, and certainly 
works a cure for the evils of which gentlemen have a right to com- 
plain. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof : 

Szc. 1. That it shall be unlawful for any person in the service of the United 
States, whether such person holds an elective office or holds his position in the 
service of the Government by appointment, and having clerks or other employés 
of the United States under his charge or control, to levy or permit to be levied or 
collected from such clerks or employés any assessment for any political purpose 
whatever ; and any officer or appointee who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof in 
any court of competent ‘v.isdiction shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000 
and imprisoned tor a term not exceeding one year, in the discretion of the court: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be so construed asto prevent any and 
all officers and employés of the United States from making such voluntary contri 
butions for political purposes as they may see fit. 

Sec. 2. That if any candidate for Representative in Congress or other person 
shall pay, give, or cause to be paid or given, either directly or indirectly, any 
money or other valuable thing to or for the use of any person or persons with the 
intent and purpose corruptly to influence the vote or political action of such per- 
son or persons at any election at which Representatives in Congress or presiden- 
tial electors are voted for, such candidate or other person so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof by any court of com- 

tent jurisdiction shall be fined in any sum not less than $100 nor more than 
F000, and be imprisoned in the penitentiary, at bard labor, for a term not leas 
than one nor more than five years, and shall, in the discretion of the court, stand 
committed until such fine and the costs are paid. 

Src. 3. Any person who shall cither directly or indirectly accept or receive to or 
for his use any money or other valuable thing as the price, consideration, or in- 
ducement paid, offered, or promised to corruptly influence or contro! the vote or 
political action of such person at any election at which Representatives in Con- 
gress or presidential electors are voted for, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, on conviction thereof by any court of competent jurisdiction, 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000 and imprisoned not less than three months 
nor more than two years. 

Src. 4. Any person or persons who shall by menaces, threats, intimidation, or 
violence made or offered on the day of or within thirty days preceding any elec- 
tion at which Representatives in Congress or presidential electors are voted for, 
with the intent or for the pu of influencing the votes of citizens having the 
legal right to vote at said election, or for the purpose of preventing or hindering 
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such citizens from voting, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof in any court of competent jurisdiction shali be fined in any sum 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, and shall be imprisoned for not less than 
three months nor more than three years, and, in the discretion of the court, shall 
stand committed until the fine and the costs are paid 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, instead of addressing our- 
selves to depriving the citizen of a right which he holds and exer- 
cises as a citizen by virtue of the Constitution; instead of condemn- 
ing and striking down the exercise of a right, nay, prohibiting the 
discharge of a duty, we had better address ourselves to the preven- 
tion of the outrages on the ballot of which gentlemen complain—and 
these result—not from contributions of money for legitimate and 
proper purposes, which this bill would prohibit, but the corrupt use 
of money; not only the corrupt ase of money, but the corrupt and 
controlling influence of the bowie-knife and shot-gun as well. 


a 


APPENDIX 


HISTORY 


OF DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION ON IS SUBJECT. 

The provisions of this bill are not new. There is not a suggestion 
contained in the first sections which has not been discussed in these 
halls at great length. The provision contained in the fourth section 
was never heard of before in any intelligent legislative assembly. 
When this bill was first introduced as a democratic measure I was 
perfectly satisfied that a search of the records would prove the demo- 
cratic party to have been consistent with its history and practice in 
having been on both sides of this identical question at some period 
of its political history; and I immediately addressed myself to the 
work of ascertaining where the democracy steod heretofore touch- 
ing the objects and purposes of this bill. I was some time in finding 
the record. I struck the first trace in a speech delivered by Mr. Cal- 
houn in the Senate of the United States, in 1639, in which he de- 
nounced every suggestion, thought, and provision contained in this 
bill as unconstitutional, tyrannical, and unjust in every particular. 
That gave me a lead, and I, following that lead, found the bill to 
which Mr. Calhoun was addressing himself. I have it here and de- 
sire to call the attention of the House to it, because it is largely on 
all fours with the bill now before the House. 

It would seem that the testimony of such eminent democratic 
statesmen as Mr. Calhoun ought to have weight with my brethren 
on the other side of this Chamber. When I call as witnesses against 
the provisions of the pending bill such men as John C, Calhoun, 
Thomas H. Benton, James Buchanan, Franklin Pierce, and others of 
like character and ability, I trust it will have a tendency at least to 
reach the political consciences of my brethren on the democratic side, 
and give them pause to consider whether this bill is either constitu- 
tional, wise, or expedient; for it will be observed that all those 
learned men, conspicuous for their ability and patriotism, and con- 
spicuous as well for their partisan devotion—all those men, I think 
in set speeches, have denounced every provision in the pending bill 
as unconstitutional, tyrannical, unjust, unequal, and unpatriotic. 

sefore referring more at length to the origin and history of the 
bills introduced and considered in the Twenty-tfifth Congress I desire 
to refer, for a single moment, to the effort of my friend from ‘Tennes- 
see, [Mr. House, ] and I submit to the House that if the subject of 
this bill had had the small-pox I am quite sure the gentleman’s speech 
would never havecaughtit. [Laughter.] It certainly did not come 
near enough to the subject under discussion to be infected, unless at 
the close of his remarks where he attempted to point a moral. 

lam grieved to find my brother in such anguish touching the out- 
rages committed upon the employés and clerks in the several Depart- 
ments, but I may say to him, in all candor, that so far as the Tennessee 
delegation in these Departments is concerned, if they follow the ex- 
ample set by his own State of Tennessee, they need not be seriously 
troubled about political assessments, for if assessed they would prob- 
ably, acting on the established usage of their State, first scale the 
assessments 50 per cent. and then submit the question of repudiating 
the balance to a vote to be cast by themselves. [Laughter and 
applause on the republican side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is well “ to beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, Which is hypocrisy.” Why, sir, if the gentleman suffers such 
keen anguish when he meditates on these purely imaginary coercive 
assessments for political purposes, practiced upon clerks and other 
Government employés, what would be his mental pangs to find the 
whole rank and file of clerks and employés mustered out of service 
altogether, a thing which the gentleman knows would inevitably be 
the case if a change in the administration should occur? He never 
would survive it. [Applause.] Isuppose he is not aware of the fact 
that the very thing he affects to condemn, and which calls for such 
feeling lamentation, is practiced upon the democratic employés, who 
sweep the floors in this Capitol. I doubt, sir, if there is an employé 
connected with this House—certainly not in the Senate—I doubt if 
there is one man who has not been compelled to contribute of his 
pittance for the purpose of installing modern democracy in power 
throughout the length and breadth of this land; but of course the 
gentleman does not know it, and I want in kindness to keep the know!l- 
edge from him. [Laughter.] Why, sir, while he is talking about 
fraud, while he is lamenting a condition of affairs which, if it existed, 
all just men ought to condemn, I would be glad to have him search 
democratic history, and in so doing read the speech of aman in whom 
he must have had entire confidence, Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, de- 
livered in this House on the 2lst of December, 1838, on defalcations 
of democratic officials, and in which he assailed the administration of 
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that democratic patron saint, Andrew Jackson. 
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It would be inter- 
esting reading. Though possibly it would be better to withhold it 
from our brothers because it might wound their feelings and I would 
much prefer to soothe them. [{Laughter.] 

Beyond that I trustthat the gentleman has not been permitted to read 
the Covode investigation made during Buchauvan’s administration 
wherein is shown not only the history but the practice of the demo. 
cratic party, touching political assessments, &c., which was not sir. 
ply to levy a contribution upon the wages of the employés of th, 
Government, but to appoint agents and employ clerks and pay them. 
not to do service for the Government, for they were not needed, by} 
to detail them to engage in political work in the States. Assess them! 
Why, they used to assess them twice a year; it was only a question 
of how much they could pay, and not how much they ought to pay 
I cannot say that such practices were right; on the contrary I cop- 
demn them, and the substitute I have offered prohibits them and pro- 
vides for punishing the offenders. 

But I submit that when gentlemen rise in their place and con- 
demn a great political party, or any single individual, for politica] 
delinquencies, real or imagined, they should be careful to see in their 
own eyes there are not beams. 

Arbitrary assessments such as the democratic party always levied 
and collected of the clerks and employés of the Government, ought 
not to be permitted, and I have introduced a substitute, not to strike 
down the privilege of the citizen to voluntarily contribute of his means 
for political purposes, which within the constitutional limits we can- 
not strike down, but to correct abuses wherever they may. be found to 
exist in every department of the Government. 

I have said the propositions contained in this bill are not new. | 
will read the bill which was introduced into this House in the Twenty- 
sixth Congress by Mr. Bell, of Tennessee—1839 or 1840: 

Be it enacted, éc., That from and after the 1st day of July next no officer, agent 
or contractor, or other person holding any office or employment of trust or protit 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States shall, by the contribution of 
money or other valuable thing, or by the use of the franking privilege, or its abuse, 
or any other official privilege or function, or by threats or menace, or in any other 
manner, intermeddle with the election of any member of either House of Con 
gress or of the President and Vice-President, &c. 

Now, sir, I do not question that it was perfectly legitimate for this 
House to pass that bill, for many of its provisions were constitutional, 
and yet there was not one democratic voice raised in its behalf; not 
one. But they insisted then—they did not limit themselves to dealing 
with the employés of the Government touching voluntary contribu- 
tions; on the contrary, the bill looked to preventing officers of the Goy- 
ernment from exercising their official power to control elections; they 
insisted that the bill was unconstitutional. Clearly not so, as to many 
of its provisions, I think. 

The question as to the power of this House to control or, rather, to 
make and alter regulations touching the election of members of Con- 
gress and presidential electors was then fully discussed. And the bill 
then pending was opposed on the particular ground (going beyond 
what I claim) that Congress had no right to interfere in these matters 
at all. 

Mr. FRYE. But the gentleman seems to ignore the old hymn: 


That while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest scoundrel may return. 


{Laughter and applause on the republican side. ] 

Mr. THOMAS TURNER. And that ought to be a source of conso- 
lation to gentlemen on the other side. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. After full discussion the bill introduced 
in the House, which I have read, was defeated by a strict party vote. 

“Shall the bill be rejected?" Yeas 108, nays 53.—See Appendix to Congressional 
Globe, Twenty-sixth Congress, first session, page 515, A. D. 1340. 

In the Senate of the United States a bill wasintroduced which is on 
all fours with the bill before this House, in many respects. It differs 
in that it went far beyond this so as to prohibit officers of the Gov- 
ernment from electioneering or interfering in any way with elections. 
That bill was intended to prohibit them from speaking or writing, or 
doing anything, or using any means, for the purpose of controlling 
elections or intermeddling therewith in any State or Territory of the 
Union. That bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate. That committee of the Senate which had the bill under consid- 
eration was composed of Mr. Wall, democrat, of New Jersey, Mr. Mor- 
ris of Ohio, Mr. Clayton of Delaware, Mr. Strange of North Carolina, 
and Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, afterward President of the 
United States; each one ademocrat and all men of culture and ability 
and I suppose well-tried patriotism. They reported upon that bill, 
and in their report they used the following language, to which I call 
the attention of the House: 

Under every aspect that the committee have been able to view the provisions ol! 
this bill, it appears to them that it is unjust, unequal, impracticable, impolitic, tytan 
nical, and unconstitutional ; thatit is founded on an assumption of power by the Fed- 
eral Government not granted by the Constitution, and destructive of the rightsof the 
several independent States composing the Union, and of the constitutional rights 
of the citizens of those States, and that its provisions are of a most alarming and 
dangerous tendency—not called for by any existing mischief, and could not afford 
an appropriate remedy if such mischief existed. They, therefore, respectfully re- 
port the said bill, without amendment, and recommend that the same shall not be 
passed. 

Mr. HOSTETLER. Who offered that bill? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, offered one. I 
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cannot say at this moment who offered the Senate bill; but it was 
offered by a whig—that you can rely on. 

Mr. HOSTETLER. It was not offered by a republican. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. ‘Therepublican party was not in existence 
at that time. Its principles, however, were alive at that time, and 
have since triumphed. 

Mr. HOSTETLER. Does the gentleman say that the members of 
that committee were all democrats? _ 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly ; if I mistake not, they were all 
democrats, and all denounced this bill as unconstitutional from first 
to last. 7 a 

Mr. HOSTETLER. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 1 may be. Iam informed by gentlemen 
that Clayton, of Delaware, was a whig. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, was a whig. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I commend his judgment. He decided 
that the bill as presented was unconstitutional. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Every whig’s judgment was good in those days. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Subsequently, in order to strike off some 
of the objectionable features contained in that bill and to do away 
with the clause which was confessedly unconstitutional, in that it 
restricted the liberty of speech and of the press, Mr. Tallmadge moved 
to amend as follows: 

To amend the bill by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting the 
following: ‘‘ That from and after the Ist day of April, in the year 1839, no marshal 
or deputy marshal, or postmaster or deputy postmaster, no receiver or register of 
a land oflice, or any of their deputies or clerks, no surveyor-general of the public 
lands, or any of his deputies or assistants, no collector, surveyor, naval officer of 
a port, weigher, gauger, appraiser, inspector, or other officer or person whatsoever 
concerned or employed in the charging, collecting, levying, or managing the cus- 
toms, or any branch or part thereof, no engineer officer or — employed or con- 

rned in the execution or superintendence of any of the public works, shall pay or 
nee, directly or indirectly, any money toward the election of any public func- 
ionary, Whether of the general or State government; and every person offendin 
therein shall be forthwith removed from office by the President of the Unit 
States, upon his receiving satisfactory information or evidence of said offense : 
Provided, however, That this act shall not be considered as applying to any post- 
master or deputy eg whose salary, or the income of whose office, does not 
amount to so mach as $200.” 


Now, mark you, this amendment of Mr. Tallmadge was defeated— 

yeas 15, nays 26. 
* Mr. Calhoun in each instance, with the view of purifying the serv- 
ice and correcting abuses on the part of the Administration, which he 
confessed existed, voted for these amendments, but he voted finally 
against the bill. His desire was, if the bill had to pass, that it should 
be improved as much as possible. The affirmative votes on the 
amendment, I understand, with the exception of Mr. Calhoun, were 
whigs. The nays were Allen, Benton, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, &c., 
all, with a few possible exceptions, democrats. 

Following on the heels of that, this recommendation of Mr. Tall- 
madge not having met the favor of the Senate, Mr. Rives, of Virginia, 
submitted the following: 

Whereas the constitutional remedy by the elective principle becomes nothing if 
it may be smothered by the enormous patronage of the General Government; and 

Whereas, also, freedom of election is essential to the mutual independence of the 
State and Federal Governments and of the different branches of the same govern- 
ments, so vitally cherished by American institutions : 

Resolved, therefore, That in the opinion of the Senate it is highly improper for offi- 





cers depending on the Executive of the Union to attempt to control or influence | 
| of the ballot-box. 


the free exercise of the elective right. 
Resolved, also, That measures ought to be adopted by Congress, so far as their con- 


stitutional powers may extend, to restrain by law all interference of Federal officers | 


with elections otherwise than by giving their own votes. 


Now one would have thought that the resolution of Mr. Rives would 
have commended itself to every patriotic man in the Senate, but it 
was voted down—yeas 13, nays 26; the affirmative vote including the 
whigs, and the negative the democrats. 

What I want to urge upon the attention of my friends on the other 
side of the House is this: If these measures comprised in the bill and 
resolution mentioned and which looked to the prevention of official 
interference with and the use of official power to control elections 
were unconstitutional, and could not receive, in the judgment of the 
ablest men the democratic party ever produced, their support, how 
is it that this bill which looks not to controlling official interference, 
not to controlling official action, not to regulating the duty of officials 
or that of the clerks and employés of the Government, but to the 
deprivation of certain citizens of political rights because they happen 
to be in the public service—how is it that this bill can be regarded by 
the democratic side of this House as constitutional? Or is this sim- 
ply a partisan measure, gotten up for the purpose of making a dis- 
play of virtue and in the hope of depriving the republican party of a 
part of its political campaign revenue ? 

Gentlemen upon the other side of the House suggest that if these 
employés of the Government are permitted to make contributions for 


| 





a political purpose they are thereby paying out the money of the | 


people for political and partisan purposes. What an absurd propo- 
sition; how perfectly and thoroughly absurd for any lawyer to make 
such a suggestion. I submit that no lawyer will candidly make any 
such suggestion as that. There is not a man here, certainly not a 
lawyer, who will pretend for a moment that a clerk may not pay 
out the money he h 

Government just as he would ao that money if he had earned it 
by dredging the oyster-beds on t 

legal restrictions. 
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as earned and received for services rendered to the | 
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The gentleman from Maryland spoke of the money received by 
these employés as Government money! If that is so, then, in legal 
contemplation, when a clerk goes to market and buys a cabbage with 
which to feed his family, there must be a resulting trust as to that 
cabbage in favor of the Government ; the Government ought to have 
the “usufruct” of the cabbage. If it is Government money, and if 
when the clerk pays it out he pays out Government money, then 
when he buys a cabbage with that money there must be a resulting 
— in favor of the owner of the money. That is good law, is it 
not 

Then, if that is so, I apprehend that a large proportion of the inhab- 
itants of this capital have been for a long time eating food pur- 
chased with Government money and consequently eating Government 
rations, and if that rule applies to the employé of the Government, 
it would apply with equal force to the man who sells the Government 
paper or other supplies, and to every man who renders any service to 
the Government, whatever that service may be, and receives compen- 
sation forit. Sir, such a proposition is worse than absurd. 

The money paid to an employé of the Government for service 
ran is the money of the individual, and he may do with it as he 
will. 

The distinction that John C. Calhoun took in censidering the propo- 
sition contained in this bill was this: That the Senate must see to it 
that it drew the proper distinction between the acts of the individual 
and the acts of the officer, clerk, or employé of the Government. 

I agree that you may control the oflicial acts of officers; that you 
may control the hours of labor of employés engaged in the public 
service ; that you may say what they may or may not do in connee- 
tion with the discharge of their duties; but it is sheer folly to pre- 
tend that you can say what a man may or may not do with the huan- 
dred dollars which he receives for services he has rendered the Goy- 
ernment. 

I desire to say again that this bill looks to controlling the politieal 
action of the citizen, and in no wise relates to the mode or manner of 
discharging his duty as an officer or employé of the Government. 

Gentlemen on the other side say that this isa Government of limited 
powers, and we on this side acknowledge that to be correct. We hear 
at all times and on all occasions the assertion from democratic mouths 
that this is aGovernment of limited powers; that every power which 
this Congress can exercise must be found in an express grant in the 
Constitution, or must be clearly implied from an express grant for the 
purpose of carrying that grant of power into effect. 

Now, will some gentleman tell from whence this Congress derives 
the power to control the action of men in the disposition of their prop- 
erty after they have acquired it? Where is the power given them 
to prohibit me from contributing of my salary for the purpose of 
advancing my religious or my political principles? My friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Housg, ] in all his two hours’ time, did not refer to it 
once. My friend from Maryland, [Mr. MCLANE,] who spoke for an 
hour, did not refer to it. 

I want to see whether this democratic House will on the questions 
presented by this bill walk in the highway of precedent as marked 
out by their democratic fathers, or whether they will depart from it. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not flinch from enacting the severest penalties 
that this Congress may constitutionally enact to preserve the purity 
I recognize that the freedom and purity of the 
ballot-box is the only hope of this Republic. Nay, more; I go as far 
as any democrat in favor of a strict construction of the Constitution. 
I believe it is indeed the palladium of our liberties; it is the shield 
which every citizen ought to be able to hold up between himself and 
any trespass upon his rights, not only by aw individual, but by the 
Congress of the United States as well. 

I have heard a great deal said here touching the propriety and the 
importance of this bill as a means of preventing corruption at elec- 
tions. Gentlemen, that is a fraudulent pretense on its face. I am 
not astonished to find the democratic party that pretends, and I sub- 
mit that it is a mere pretense, to be the champion of the Constitution 
insisting upon striking down, as contemplated by this bill, the polit- 
ical rights of the Government employés, when they stand by and wit- 
ness without compunction—possibly not without compunction—but 
they nevertheless stand by and, without attempting to afford any 
legal redress, witness the utter destruction of all the political rights 
of citizens in a number of the States of this Union, not simply by the 
illegal and improper use of money, but by that which is vastly more 
terrible and destructive. This Congress has looked on complacently, 
and seemingly with a satisfied air, while the republican party in 
nearly one-half of this Republic has been literally wiped out in blood. 

The substitute which I have offered looks to the correction of preva- 
lent abuses on the ballot-box. 

My honorable friend from Maryland has held the democratic party 
up, as it were, on dress parade, as having always been the champion 
of the purity of the ballot-box and the freedom of all our people. I 
am here to assert that the democratic party never fought a political 
battle that was not in the interest of slavery rather than of freedom. 
I assert that every advance of an enlightened civilization which 
looked to freeing the soil of this Republic from the presence and 
contaminating influence of human slavery has been accomplished in 
the face of the protest and over the prostrate form of resisting democ- 


e Lower Potomac, and as free from | racy. 


Tassert that through all the southern part of our territury, where live 
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the controlling men of the democratic party, and from whence they 
issue their mandate 8 to the northern wing of that party, through all 
that territory, freedom never had an altar where her votaries ‘could | 
worship in peace and safety. There never was a time when I could 
read in that portion of our country the Sermon on the Mount, in the 
spirit in which it was delivered, without taking my life in my hand. 
There is not a free school in the United States to- ds uy which does not 
exist in spite of the desires and in the face of the opposition of one 
wing of the democratic party, and without that wing the democratic 
party could not control the local government in a single county north | 
of the Ohio or the Potomac. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, instead of addressing himself to 
the merits of this bill, has been pleased here to assail the President 
of the United States—to speak of him as “a fraud.” 

I will say to the honorable gentleman that he might as well go out 
and fire poisoned arrows at the sun in the hope of ‘infec ting its pure 
light as to undertake by what he has uttered to befoul the record of 
the President of the United States. [Applause.] His record is seen 
and read of all men in this Republic. 

Sir, when he was a candidate for the Presidency you put sleuth- 
hounds upon his track ; even his hearth-stone was not free from their 
insolent intrusion; but you found everything as pure aslight. There 
was nothing that even the tongue of sl: ynder could seize upon with 
which to assail the republican candidate. You followed him through 
his Army career, and there you found him a true and well-tried soldier, 
always at his post— willing, if need be, to lay down his life in de fense 
of the Republic, which those who now control the democratic party 
were seeking to de sstroy. You followed him to the White House, and 
he is there assailed from this Hall. 

Mr. Speaker, if President Hayes is justly ce ee ible for anything, 
it is for extending an overweening confidence to the men who subse- 
quently, in the extra session of this C ongress, when they had obtained 
control in both branches, betrayed that co’ fidence. [Applause.] He 
was denounced because he refused while ecupying the pre sidential 
chair to permit Congress to strike down the constitutional preroga- 
tives of his office; because he refused to surrender the powers and 
authority conferred, for the protection of the people, by the Constitu- 
tion and acts of Congress upon George Washington, and exercised by 
him as President of the Re public—conferred upon and exercised by 
every President, whenever an emergency hae mg: it arose, down to 
the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes. Nay, gentlemen, because 
he trusted you, you had the idea that you t might with impunity oust 
him from the presidential chair and trespass upon the rights of the 
people. 

You were mistaken. He knows very well, as you do, that within 
the limits of the Constitution he is as sovereign in his sphe re of official 
actir 7 as this Congress is in the discharge of the duties committed 
to it by the same “Constitution. It rests with the President on his 
oath to determine when he shall approve, and when he shall dissent 
from, any bill which it may please this House and the other House to 
pass; nor will he be coerced to submit his judgment to the control of 
the democratic majority of either House. 

The democratic party the champion of freedom indeed! Why, itis 
a bundle of inconsistencies. It has been fitly described as “ an organ- 
ized appetite, an embodied hunger.” [Laughter.] Iam not spe aking 
of individual members. 

I have reason to know something of the democratic party. I lived 
along the border where it reigned supreme and where fre edom could 
not erect an altar within twenty-five miles of the Ohio River. 

The canvass of this bill, as made by my friend from Tennessee, 
had in view, after all, only to c ripple, if possible, by its passage the 
chances of the republican party’s continuation in power, and to in- 
stall the democratic party in full control of the Government. In that 
view my friend, of course, touched the merits of this bill. He can- 
vassed these party agencies; I agree that the canvass was proper ; 
Ido not find fault with it. But when he attempted to canvass he 
should have been careful not to engage in a work which he could not 
pursue with profit to his own side of the House. 

The gentleman addressed himself at great length to the matter of 
“frands.” He told how this old man, as he calls the President, was 
foisted into the Presidential Mansion by “frand,” and how Secretary 
Sherman was mixed with it; and he read extensively from a report 
known as the report of the Potter committee. Now I want to read 
what has been said by a democratic oracle about this matter, Mr. A. 
C. Buell, who is alike forcible and brilliant. 

Mr. FINLEY. May I inquire of the gentleman from what paper 
he is about to read ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The gentleman may do so. 

Mr. FINLEY. It is the Capital, is it not? © 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes, sir; it is the Capital, which is as 
nearly democratic as a Sunday paper could be. [Laughter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to read for the edification of the House 
what this writer says. He is speaking of the investigation by the 
Potter committee. He says: 





I will tell him. 


Melancholy as has been the fate of investigations in the average during the last 
five years, those which were immediately chaperoned by Mr. Gibson have been 
particularly fatal to the democratic party. Ineed not go back of the lamented 
affair w hich bears the name of Mr. Potter in order to point my moral. Mr. Gibson 
was the aut f that investigation. We all followed him with docility and =e 
onded his « forts at every step with whatever poor ability we were me asters of. 
promised us at the ontset that when he got throug [ayes would be drummed om 
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of the White House and John Sherman and J. Madison Wells drummed into tho 


penitentiary to the Rogue’s March. He managed the thing to suit himself. Ty 
witnesses he pointed out were subpoenaed. The sources of information that he . 
dicated were drained dry. In short, he sat all the timea veritable deus ex machina 
in the background of the Potter committee, and what was the result? W hy sim. 
ply that toward the last, instead of getting John Sherman and J. Madison We lis 
into the penitentiary, it was apparently nip and tuck with us to keep Manton Mar 
ble and Colonel Pelton out! 


{ Laughter. ] 

Instead of proving bribery against the Louisiana returning board, we had hard 
work to keep the Gramercy Park cipher bureau from being indicted for conspir: acy 

{ Laughter. ] 

Now, “Mr. Speaker, I do not read that because it is from a Sunday 
paper ; I do not read it because it is from a democratic pen; I read j 
because the writer has stated the truth with such scrupulous exact 
ness. 

Now I think we may well suspect the candor of any democratic 
member of this House when he appears to be very anxious touchi; ng 
politics al assessments upon the pay and emoluments of clerks and em- 
ployés in the different Departments. I think they will take such an 
exhibition of sympathy on the part of my friend at its true value and 
estimate it as an old Quaker lady out West did a glass of soda-water. 

I suppose I must give a history of that little transaction. At one of 
our yearly meetings an aged sister, as she passed from the meeting, 
stopped to get a glass of that efferv escing fluid known as soda-water; 
she went up and said, “I wish thee would give me a glass of soda.” 
The vendor filled the ‘glass and the old lady drank it and found it 
mostly froth. She said, ‘“‘ What does thee make that article of?” He 
went on to explain that it contained syrup, acids, sugar, water, &c. 
“Ah! well, upon my word I am glad thee told me, else I would hi ive 
always thought it was nothing but sweetened wind.” {Laughter.} I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that the employés i in the different Departme nts 
will take that part of my friend’s speech which affects commiseration 
for them when they contribute what they may be called upon to pay 
in the shape of political assessments, as “‘ sweetened wind.” They 
know and understand perfectly well that the precise object of the 
gentleman is not only to relieve them of assessments, but to relieve 
them of their situations and salaries altogether. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

I am not much in love, Mr. Speaker, with a certain phase of civil 
service. I believe there was sound sense and wise policy in what 
George Washington said touching appointments to office. I want to 
call the attention of the House to it, whatever weight it may have 
with my brethren on the other side. James Buchanan quoted it, 
Thomas Jefferson quoted it, and approved it, and conformed his prac- 
tice to it; and all political parties, whatever their professions, have 
acted on the suggestion. These are the words of Washington: 

I shall not, while I have the honor to administer the Government, bring a man 
into any office of consequence knowingly whose political tenets are adverse to the 
measures which the General Government are pursuing, for this in my opinion 
would be a sort of political suicide ; that it would embarrass its movements is most 
certain. But of two men equally well affected to the true interests of their coun- 
try, of equal abilities, it is the part of prudence to give the preference to him 
against whom the least clamor can be excited. (See Appendix to Congressional 
Globe, Twenty-sixth Congress, first session, page 511.) 

You may seek to put stress upon the words “important office ;’ 
that he said he would not appoint to any important place; but the 
democratic party has long since by official action determined the im- 
port of those words, and the republican party has acted very largely 
on the rule prescribed by their adversaries. The democracy have 
always drawn the line so as to exclude all republicans from office 
and appointment; so that every place is found to be too important, 
entirely too important, to be filled by a republican. 

Take the officers and employés of this House. 

What must have been the agony of my friend to see the crippled 
soldiers mustered out and turned upon the common to feed in order 
that their places might be filled by democrats—good men, it is true, 
but yet Isubmit by men who had hardly rendered more efficient serv- 
ice to the Republic than those who were displaced. I do not know 
that I can or ought to find fault with it. Until human nature changes, 
until we all change, I do not doubt that in politics the same rule of 
action will be adopted and adhered to so long as political parties are 
the agencies through which the control of “the government of the 
State or the nation is sought and maintained. It always has been so 
and it always will be so. 

THE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BILL. 

I desire to call attention fora moment to the substitute I have 
just offered, and then I will have done. It looks in the first place to 
preventing arbitrary assessments. And why? Because these are ex- 
torted under color of official power. 

It provides that assessments shall not be levied in any branch 
of the service nor in any department. With that I am perfectly 

satisfied. Whatelse? It provides that no man shall pay money to 
corruptly influence a voter or to corruptly influence his political 
action. Whatelse? Thatno man shall receive money or other valu- 
able thing with a view to having his vote or action corruptly influ- 
enced. What else? It provides further that everywhere within the 


broad domain of this Republic, every citizen having a right to vote 
shall be permitted to go to the ballot-box and deposit his ballot with- 
out fear or molestation. 

If there is a man here who is opposed to that, I denounce him as 
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unworthy to have a seat on this floor. Gentlemen may differ as to 
the constitutional power to enact that law. I make no question about 
it. But we cannot differ as to merit of the proposition. And here I 
desire to call the attent ion of the House to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which I hold in my hand, whether it 
will be regarded by this House I do not know; I have in my hand 
the syllabi of a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
which decides the questions which were controverted on this floor at 
the extra session relative to the right of Congress to make and alter the 
regulations for conducting elections of members of Congress and 
presidential electors. The decision is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, March 8. 


No. 7 (original) ex parte Albert Sieboldet al. Petitions for writs of habeas corpus 
and certiorari. The petitioners in this case are Jadges of election in the city of 
Baltimore. tone | were appointed by authority o the State law, and discharged 
the duties as such jadges at the election of aes to Congress November 
5. 1878. Under sections 5515 and 5522, Revised Statutes, they are indicted in the 
cirenit court of the United States for the district of Maryland on the charge of 
interfering with and resisting supervisors of election and deputy marshalssof the 
United States while the latter were engaged in the performance of their duties at 
said election. Upon this charge they were tried, convicted, and sentenced to im- 
ysrisonment. They therefore appealed to this court with a petition for writs of 

abeas corpus and certiore*i, upon the ground that the statutes under which they 
were tried and convicted are unconstitutional and void. This court, in a careful 
and elaborate opinion by Justice Bradley, holds : 

Virst. That the question of the constitutionality of said laws is good ground for 
this court to issue a writ of habeas corpus to inquire into the legality of imprison- 
ment under such conviction, and if the laws are determined to be unconstitutional 
the prisoners should be discharged. 

Second. That Congress had power by the Constitution to pass this resolution 
referred to, namely: section 5519, Revised Statutes, which makes it a penal offense 
against the United States for any oflicer of election, at an election held for Repre- 
sentative in Congress, to neglect to perform or to violate any duty in regard to such 
election, whether required by the law of the State or of the United States, or knuw- 
ingly to do any act unauthorized by any such Jaw, with intent to affect such elec- 
tion, or to make a fraudulent certificate of the result ; and section 5522, which 
makes it a penal offense for any otfiicer or other person, with or without process, to 
obstruct, hinder, bribe or interfere with a supervisor of election, or marshal, or 
deputy marshal, in the performance of any duty required of them by any law of the 
United States, or to provent their free attendance at place of registration or elec- 
tion, &c. Also, sections 2011, 2012, 2016, 2017, 2021, and 2022, title 26, Revised Stat- 
nutes, which authorize circuit courts to appoint supervisors of such elections, and 
the marshal to appoint special deputies to aid and assist them, and which prescribe 
the duties of such supervisors and deputy marshals, these being the laws provided 
by Congress in the enforcement of tho acts of May 31, 1870, and supplemental there- 
to, of February 28, 1671, for supervising the election of Representatives and for pre- 
venting frauds therein. 

Third. That circuit courts have jurisdiction of indictments under these laws, 
and a conviction and sentence in pursuance thereof is a lawful case of imprison- 
ment, from which this court has no power to relieve on habeas corpus. 

Fourth. That, in making regulations for the election of Representatives, it is 
not necessary that Congress should assume entire and exclusive control thereof, by 
virtue of that clause of the Constitution which declares that the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing Senators; Congress has 
supervising power over the subject, and may either make entirely new regulations, 
or add to, alter, or modify reguiations made by any State. 

Fifth. That in the exercise of such supervisory power Congress may impose new 
duties on oflicers of election or additional penalties for breach of duty, or for the 
perpetration of fraud ; or provide for the attendance of officers to prevent frauds 
and see that elections are legally and fairly conducted. 

Sixth. That the exercise of such power can properly cause no collision of regu- 
latious or jurisdiction, because the authority of Congress over the subject is para- 
mount, and any regulations it aoe make necessarily supersede inconsistent regu- 
lations of the State. This is involved in the power to ‘ make or alter.” 

Seventh. That there is nothing in the relation of State and national sovereignty 
to puenee the co-operation of both in the matter of elections of Representatives. 
If both were equal in authority over the subject, collisions of jurisdictions might 
ensue, but the authority of the National Government being paramount, collisions 
can only occur from unfounded jealousy of such authority. 

Eighth. That Congress had power, by the Constitution, to vest in cireuit courts 
the appointment of supervisors of election. It is expressly declared that ‘ Con- 
gress may, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in courts of law, or in heads of departments,” while, 
as a question of propriety, tho appointment of officers, whose duties appertained 
to one department, ought not to be lodged in another. The matter is nevertheless 
left to the discretion of Congress. 

Ninth. That the provision which authorizes deputy marshals to keep the peace 
at elections is not unconstitutional. The National Government has the right to 
use physical force in any part of the United States to —— obedience to its laws 
and to carry into execution powers conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

Tenth. That the concurrent jurisdiction of the National Government with that 
of States, which it has in the exercise of its powers of sovereignty in every part of 
the United States, is distinct from that exclusive jurisdiction which it has by the 
Constitution in the District of Columbia, and in those places acquired for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, &c. 

Eleventh. That the provisions adopted for compelling State officers of election to 
observe the State laws regulating the elections of Representatives, not altered by 
Congress, are within the supervisory powers of Congress over such elections. The 
duties to be performed in their behalf are owed to the United States as well as to 
the State, and their violation is an offense against the United States which Con- 
gress may rightfully inhibit and punish. This necessarily follows from the direct 
interest which the National Government has in the due election of its Representa- 
tives, and from the power which the Constitution gives to Congress over this par- 
ticular subject. 

The petitions for habeas corpus and certiorari are denied. 


That decision would seem to recognize in Congress all the power 
over elections which I claim, and covers the provision of my substi- 
tute for the pending bill. 

Why shall we not all join to throw around the ballot-box that pro- 
tection which is our security ? 

I do not want to transcend the limits of the Constitution. I 
believe, sir, that strict adherence to its provisions is our only safety. 
Our fathers, in the main, enforced this by their example, and always 
enjoined it by their precept. And I cannot doubt that any departure 
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from the plain letter and spirit of its provisions will be attended with 
peril to our liberties which will far outweigh any inconvenience which 
might reasonably result from a strict adherence to them. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, something more touching the practical 
application of this bill, and then Iam through. And in this connec 
tion I wish my friends on the other side of the Chamber would read 
the report of the committee of the Senate on the bill to which L have 
referred touching the enforcement of a measure of this character. 

Who will decide under this bill what is a thing of value? Who shall 
decide, gentlemen? Shall I be punished, if I hold an office, for dis- 
tributing Bibles among my democratic neighbors? Shall I be pun- 
ished for so doing, although, confessedly, it ought to be done ? 

Shall an employé be punished for purchasing ten thousand of the 
speeches of my learned friend from Tennessee, in order that he may 
by circulating them disgust a certain constituency with the political 
views and opinions of that gentleman, and thereby strengthen the 
republican cause ? 

Shall you be censured because you purchase, if it should please you 
to, a number of any speech I might make to show I was filled with 
bitterness and unkindness, (that I am either bitter or unkind, I deny?) 
This bill so provides. A man employed in the Government service 
does not dare to distribute Bibles with the intent to purify political 
morals; he dares not to distribute political literature of any charac- 
ter; in fact, he does not dare to distribute anything of value and hope 
to escape the penalties of this bill. He is actually emasculated as a 
political factor in this country, by the terms of your bill. Is that con- 
stitutional? I think not. 

lt is said that to allow voluntary contributions is really to author- 
ize assessments; that if you allow voluntary contributions such con- 
tributions necessarily go for corrupt purposes. Why, my friend from 
Maryland is too good a logician to insist on so absurd a proposition as 
that. Why does it follow, because money is given fora laudable and 
honest purpose, that it is to be used for a corrupt one? Certainly 
not. Ifsuch arule of conduct was established it must follow that 
every agency intended for the promotion of good and the vindication 
of right would be absolutely stricken down. Why? Because those 
agencies may peradventure be used for some corrupt purpose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not oppose this bill on the ground that its 
defeat will tend to the triumph of the republican party. I desire the 
triumph of that party only as an instrument of good to our people. 

Isay here candidly as Ieversaid anything in my life that if I believed 
or could be induced to believe that the welfare of my country de- 
manded the inauguration of the democratic party in power, I should, 
with all the ability I possess, labor to that end, but its history and its 
administration of the Government give us no such promise and in- 
spire no such hope. If it did I am sure I would labor to install it in 
power. But, sir, it passes credulity that I could suggest the possibil- 
ity of such an agency being useful and promotive of good in this Re- 
public, [Laughter.] 

I do not assail my democratic brethren as individuals. They do 
well as individuals. It is only collectively they are engaged in mis- 
chief. Outside of the caucus they talk well and reason fairly; they 
vote well; but when they go into caucus and the fiat of that tribunal 
is issued they bow their heads implicitly and obey its decree. You 
may say we do the same. I think we do in a large degree, but 1 do 
insist that there is more independence of thought and of action in 
the republican than in the democratic party, or else we would not 
have our George William Curtis pulling in one way and Cornell in 
another; I beg pardon—CONKLING in another. You are all acting 
harmoniously together in one way, and that not the right one. 

In what I have said here I speak to my democrs‘ic brethren in no 
bitterness. I have been accused sometimes of being bitter. I sub- 
mit to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] whether I am bit- 
ter. 

1 have been tanght to hate all the influences that grew out of the 
institution of slavery. I was taught when a boy that it was my duty 
to feed the man, black or white, who was fleeing to lay his hands on 
freedom’s holy altar-horns wherever they might be. I was taught 
as well to stand between your baying hounds and the human victims 
they would tear. I was taught as well to feed the pursued and pur- 
suer, not because one was black nor because the other was white, but 
because they were both men. 

It is not in such a school that tyrants or their minions are trained. 

It is not among school-houses and churches that the genius of lib- 
erty is stifled, but it is down where freedom of speech and freedom 
of thought have no shield or protection. 

It occurs to me as most strange that to learn lessons of patriotism 
we must train in the school of treason. In order to learn to defend 
the integrity of the Republic we must act with those who attempted 
to destroy it; yet these are the propositions to which the democracy 
seem to be devoted. And these are the men who come now and assert 
that only in their triumph the integrity of this Government and its 
national honor are to be secure. ; 

Against any such conclusion I protest. Their history attests this 
cannot be so. Their practices attest this cannot be so. 

The democratic party has been a bundle of contradictions from first 
to last—a war party in peace, and a peace party in war; nominating 
first a man devoted to war upon a platform of peace, and then nom- 
inating a man in time of peace upon a platform suggestive of war. 

We behold that party attempting to ride into power on the back 
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of a man who never said a kind thing to or of them—politically, I 
mean; who said of them that their political “ creed was to love rum 
and hate niggers.” To this good old man they said, spreading before 
him the whole presidential domain, “ Uncle Horace, all this will we 
give unto thee if thou wilt but fall down and serve us.” That party 
and Horace Greeley had and held nothing in common—not a thought 
in common; not a sentiment in common; not an actin common. In 
the whole history of Horace Greeley there was no common sympathy 
or action between him and the democratic party. 
purpose of gaining power, they consented to stultify themselves by 
nominating that gentleman as the democratic candidate for the Pres- 
idency. And I regret to record that that good old man fell down 
and served as he was bid. [Laughter and applause. } 

[Here the hamwer fell, Mr. BuTTERWORTH’Ss time having expired. ] 


Fitz-John Porter. 


SPEECH OF H(¢ 


Oo} 


IN. J. E. McDONALD, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Varch § 


No. 1139) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter 
volunteers and colonel of the Army. 


Tuesday, March 9. 


Mr. MCDONALD said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: On the 10th day of January, 1863, Fitz-John Porter, 
colonel of the Fifteenth Infantry of the United States Army and major- 
general of volunteers, was sentenced by court-martial to be cashiered 
and to be forever disqualified from holding any oflice of trnst or profit 
under the United States. This sentence went into force and effect by 
the approval of the then President of the United States. On the 5th 
of June, 1279, the President of the United States transmitted to Con- 
gress this message: 


To the 
I transmit herewith the “ proceedings and report’ of the board of officers, con- 
vened by Special Orders No. 78, headquarters of the Army, Washington, April 12, 
187, in the case of Fitz-John Porter. The report of the board was made in March 
last, but the official record of the proceedings did not reach me until the 3d instant. 
I have given to this report such examination as satisfies me that I ought to lay 
the proceedings and conclusions of the board before Congress. , 
As I am without power, in the absence of legislation, to act upon the recom- 
mendations of the report further than by submitting the same to Congress, the 
proceedings and conclusions of the board are transmitted for the information of 
Congress, and such action asin your wisdom shall seem expedient and jast. 


R. B. HAYES. 


hand 10, 18380, 


On the bill (S late major-general of 


the United States 


Senate and House of Representatives 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Jwne 5, 1879 


The conclusions of the board are as follows: 

Having thus given the reasons for our conclusions, we have the honor to report, 
in accordance with the President's order, that, in our opinion, justice requires at 
his hands such action as may be necessary to annul and set aside the findings and 
sentence of the court-martial in the case of Major-General Fitz-John Porter, and 
to restore him to the positions of which that sentence deprived him—such restora- 
tion to take effect from the date of his dismissal from service. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
J.M. SCHOFIELD, 
Major-General U.S. Army. 
ALFRED H. TERRY, 
Brigadier-General U. 8S. Army. 
GEO. W. GETTY, 
Brevet Major-General U. S. Army, Colonel 3d Artillery. 

Why is the President without power in the absence of legislation 
to act upon the recommendations of this report? The answer to that 
is very plain. It is because the main recommendations are that Fitz- 
John Porter be restored to the position of which he was deprived by 
the sentence of the court-martial of January 10, 1863, and that such 
restoration take effect from the date of his dismissal from the service. 
Neither of these things can the President do under existing law. In 
the first place, there are no vacancies in these places and positions ; 
and if any vacancy should now occur, the existing law requires it to 
be filled by recognizing the line of promotion, and therefore the Presi- 
dent has no power under existing law to appoint Fitz-John Porter to 
the commission and rank of colonel in the Army. He at least, so far 
as the legal effect of the court-martial trial is concerned, is a citizen, 
not in the military service, not in the line of promotion as fixed by 
existing law, and therefore the President, however much he might 
deem that justice should require it, possesses no power, as the law 
now stands, to restore him to his former rank in the Army. 

In the second place, if there was such a vacancy, if it was in the 
power of the President to fill it by selecting from the civil list, from 
persons in civil life, he would have no power under existing law to 
antedate that commission so as to make it take effect as of the 10th 
of January, 1863. 

Therefore the President in transmitting this report to Congress, 
giving it, however, by that 4ransmission his approval so far as the 
findings of fact were concerned, was right in saying that it was not 
in his power under the law as it now stands to do that justice which 
the conclusions of this board requested and suggested at his hands; 


And yet, for the | 
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and hence he transmitted it to the law-making power to be dealt 
with as in the wisdom of that body might seem “expedient and just 

There is something unusual attached to this military sentence 
about which I shall have occasion to speak before I have closed my 
remarks. It not only imposes upon this officer the military punish. 
ment of breaking him of his commission, of dismissing him in dis. 
grace from the Army, but it undertakes to follow him through life 

Mr. KIRKWOOD. Allow me 

Mr. MCDONALD. Mr. President, I shall have to decline to-day — 
and I shall do it in no disrespect at all—to permit any interruptions 
unless it may be for the purpose of correcting any error into which ] 
may fall in my statements of fact. 

But it is not that point that the President presents to us when he 
says he is without authority to act in this case; it is not that ques- 
tion that he has submitted to Congress; it is the question of restora- 
tion to the Army, not the civil disqnalification, because he possesses 
plenary power over that himself. Therefore, having in effect saiq 
that this former judgment and sentence was unjust and wrong, ip 
transmitting this report and proceedings to us to be dealt with by 
us. he did not undertake to turn over to us in any form or in any 
sense the question of civil disfranchisement, because that was in his 
own hands, in his own power; it was the other question that he was 
powerless to act in for the reasons that I have already stated. 

Now, sir, can Congress correct this ; can Congress enlarge the Pres. 
ident’s power so as to embrace the whole measure of justice which he 
says, in transmitting this message to us and his indorsement of the 
action of the board, ought to be meted out in thiscase? Thatisthe 
question. What is the power of Congregs over this subject? It pos- 
sesses plenary power over the Army and the Navy of the United 
States. There is no limitation placed upon itin the Constitution. It 
is full and complete, brief but comprehensive, and embraces the 
whole subject. 

The Congress shall have power— 

Says the Constitution— 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a Navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces 





That whole subject is placed completely in the power of Congress; 
and by the fifth amendment to the Constitution itis again, by the 
strongest possible implication, taken out of the ordinary division of 
power by the express provision that the civil tribunals, organized for 
the purpose of administering justice in civil affairs, shall not extend 
to crimes arising in the land and naval forces of the United States. 
That is under the power of Congress; there is where it is lodged, and 
itis plenary. In Great Britain that power was lodged in the king; 
it was a part of his prerogative, the power to raise and equip and 
maintain armies, and it was unlimited down to 1688, when in the Bill 
of Rights it was stipulated that, while this power should not be inter- 
fered with in time of war, but should remain unshorn, in time of 
peace the army should not be increased without the consent of Par 
liament. 

When the framers of our Constitution came to consider this great 
question of the military arm they vested in Congress the power to 
control it. They gave to the President simply and alone its chief 
command. He was made the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. That made him simply the first officer 
of the Army, the first admiral of the Navy, and that was all, and he 
exercises these powers in connection with armies by virtue of bis mil- 
itary command and authority, and not simply as the chief magistrate 
of the United States, the chief of the executive department of the 
United States. 

Now, sir, how complete is that power to raise and equip armies, to 
create and maintain navies, to make rules and regulations for their 
government? It embraces the whole question. The Constitution 
gives to the President, as the chief of the executive department of the 
Government, the power to make appointments, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, except in certain specified cases ; but 
that does not embrace the Army. He makes no appointments in the 
Army under that authority ; he makes them under the authority 
which Congress confers upon him in the exercise of its plenary power, 
and in no other way. He cannot be divested of his authority to 
command as Commander-in-Chief, because that is fixed and secured 
to him by the Constitution; but it is in the power of Congress to 
appoint every officer under him by other means and other instrumen- 
talities than the President; and the mode of appointment, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, is simply in analogy to 
the civil administration of our affairs and not because we are bound 
to do so. 

In 1846,in creating a volunteer army to be used in the Mexican war, 
Congress conferred upon the several States the power to appoint all 
the officers in that volunteer force except the general officers, reserv- 
ing the power to appoint the general officers, and thus incorporating 
them as national forces, not State forces. Congress may confer the 
power to appoint all these subordinate officers upon the General of 
the Army; it may confer the power to appoint the General of the 
Army upon the Vice-President of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, ay, or upon the Supreme Court. 
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Congress has regulated this question again and again, and now 
upon our statute-book to-day the President, while he is authorized 
to make these appointments by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is limited to making selections from particular classes ; 
and all this because Congress possesses plenary power over this sub- 
ject. 
+ There are at present under existing laws no vacancies in the posi- 
tion of colonel in the United States Army bat what must be filled by 
the line of promotion. Can we not change that? Can we not passa 
law increasing the number? Can we not pass a law cutting down 
the forces? Can we not do all these things; and if we do what is 
there, so far as the law is concerned, to prevent the President of the 
United States from appointing Fitz-John Porter to any one of these 
positions ? Oh, it is said, this disfranchisement stands in the way. 
I have already said that if that is of any validity, which I think I 
shall be able to show before I conclude my remarks that it is not, if 
we confer the power upon the President or if we do not confer it upon 
him but some one else, it is not difficult to remove that disability. 
He has not called on us to exercise the pardoning power or to dis- 
charge any duty in connection with this case that he possesses the 
power to discharge. a 

Suppose we should pass a law reorganizing the Army and legislat- 
ing men out of office; for these offices in the Army are mere legisla- 
tive offices; the occupants of them have no vested rights in them; a 
breath has made and a breath can unmake them—suppose we should 
do that and change the whole machinery of the Army, turn out the 
present officers and make provision for filling the places again, where 
is the want of authority in making selections to fill them to take citi- 
zen Fitz-John Porter as well as citizen my distinguished friend to my 
right, the Senator from Illinois, [| Mr. LoGan,] who, I have no doubt, 
would make a very good major-general or general or something of 
that kind? 

But it is said that this is trenching upon the pardoning power. I 
admit that the legislature as organized in this country does not pos- 
sess the direct pardoning power, because the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitutions of most of the States have vested that 
in the executive department of the Government. 

Mr. EATON. Not in all the States. 

Mr. McDONALD. In most of them; in many of them qualifiedly. 
But their constitutions regulate that. I admit there cannot be a di- 
rect exercise, so far as Congress is concerned, of the pardoning power; 
but I insist that Congress can do more than that; it can obliterate 
the law under which the penalty is being suffered, and whatever of 
that penalty remains unsuffered has to stop when the law no longer 
exists authorizing the punishment. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, because he said he 
would yield for the purpose of allowing a correction of any misap- 
prehension or misunderstanding unintentionally made by himself, I 
desire to call his attention to one proposition which he has laid down, 
and that is that in the organization of the militia during the Mexican 
war Congress authorized the appointment of the officers in the militia 
by the governors of the States. I wish to read one clause of the 
Constitution to the Senator to show exactly where that authority 
came from. Following what he read himself, if he had read a little 
further he would have seen among the powers of Congress: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for govern- 
ing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the anthor- 
ity of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

There the Constitution provides expressly that the States shall ap- 
point these officers. 

Mr. MCDONALD. While they remain State militia that is true, 
but these became national forces. . 

Mr. THURMAN. And the President appointed the general officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me to say this: Volunteer 
forces are called the militia in the Constitution, and have always 
been called so, and are distinguishable from the regular Army in that 
way. The national forces are the regular Army; but in the militia 
of the States the officers are appointed by the State governor, under 
this section of the Constitution. The two have always been so dis- 
tinguished; and that clause provides for the appointment by the 
States of the officers of the militia. 

Mr. MCDONALD. Then, Mr. President, during all the late war that 
principle was violated again and again, over and over. I understood, 
at least I thought I did, the section of the Constitution to which my 
attention has been called; but there is a distinction between that 
and the other power to raise armies. Whenever they become national 
forces in the sense of raising armies and equipping them, then they 
are under the control of Congress. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to see for a few moments what the Leg- 
islature may do. While the Legislature may not perform merely 
judicial acts, it may make laws to govern courts, and so control in 
that way the action of the courts and the punishment of crime, and 
by repealing the laws for the punishment of crime can arrest their 
execution, even after conviction. This the Legislature may do in 
reference to the civil administration of affairs; this it may do with 
reference to that third distinct co-ordinate branch of our Govern- 
ment, the judiciary; this it may do in the administration of the crim- 
inal Jaw, and it has done it again and again, and it has been recog- 
nized by the courts. 
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On that point I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a few 
decisions that seem to me to very well settle that question, notwith- 
standing the able and distinguished Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. Car- 
PENTER ] based almost his entire legal argument upon the proposition 
that it could not be done. The first case that I shall call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to is the case of Hartwag vs. The People, in 22 New 
York Reports. The syllabus of the case is as follows: 

The act in relation to capital punishment, (chapter 410, of 1860,) in so far as it 
attempts to subject to the new punishment of death and previous imprisonment 


at = labor persons already under conviction for murder, is ex post facto, and 
void, 

That is for the new law “ ex post facto and void.” 

It seems that any law changing the punishment for offenses committed before 
its passage is ex post facto, and void aes the Constitution, unless the change con 
sists in the remission of some separable part of the punishment, before prescribed, 
or is referable to prison discipline or penal administration as its primary object. 

It seems, though ail the provisions for inflicting dcath as the punishment of mur 
der are repealed by the act of 1860, that it is the intentioa of the act to retain such 
punishment. 

In what manner death is to be inflicted and whether the mode is in the disere 
tion of the court, the sheriff, or the governor, Quare 

The repeal of a law imposing a ae, though it takes place after conviction, 
arrests the judgment; and when the repeal is after judgment, the jadgment is to 
be reversed upon writ of error. . 

The opinion in the case fully sustains that syllabus, and the author- 
ities cited in support of it are of the very highest, embracing decis- 
ions by the Supreme Court of the United States: 

After conviction, the Legislature passed an act declaring that no person should 
be subject to prosecution by indictment for any publication as to the official con- 
duct of officers or men in a public capacity. It was held that no judgment could 
be pronounced, and the defendant was discharged. (1 Binney, 601.) 

That reference is to a Pennsylvania authority. 

The same doctrine has been held in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
(Yeaton vs. United States,'5 Cranch, 281; and The Schooner Rachel vs. The United 
States, 6 Cranch, 329.) Ineach of these cases, judgment of forfeiture upon pro- 
ceedings in admiralty had been pronounced in the court of original jurisdiction 
before the — of the statute which gavo the forfeiture, and both judgments 
were reversed, on account of sach repeal, by the Supreme Court. In the first case, 
Chief-Justice Marshall said: “* After the expiration or repeal of a law no penalty 
can be enforced nor punishment inflicted for violations of the law committed while 
it was in force, unless some special provision be made for that purpose by statute."’ 

Therefore I say that by the repeal of the law imposing punishment 
or penalties, as to all that part of the punishment or aimenien not yet 
executed, it is broader and more comprehensive than the President's 
pardon. The learned judge in this case goes on to say : 

We have come to the conclusion lastly that we are bound to make these resulta 
the basis of our judgment upon this writ of error. 

it was admitted that there was no error in the proceedings in the 
case. They had been all regular, perfectly so. Judgment had been 
passed upon the party while the law was in force, and the proceed- 
ings before the court of appeals were upon a regular record, a record 
regular in all things, but they say that in such a case as this it was 
the duty of the appellate court to reverse, because there was no law 
authorizing the imposition of the punishment. They say the same 
thing might have been reached by a writ of habeas corpus, but the 
statute was in the way by declaring that no party should sue out a 
writ against the final process of a court where it was the final judg- 
ment. 

To the same effect are the authorities in Massachusetts, and I know 
of no dissenting authority, and it would be strange if there was. If 
it could be held by any court that punishment could be inflicted with- 
out law when there was no law to enforce it, it would be a very strange 
condition of things simply because there was law at the time the 
party was tried and convicted. It is true that in most of the repeat- 
ing statutes there is a saving clause that continues the law in force 
as to existing cases, &c., because that is the only law that a party in 
this country can be tried by, the law in force at the time the offense was 
committed. The Constitution of the United States prohibits to the 
States and prohibits to Congress the power to pass an ex post facto 
law. 

Again, it is said there can be no review of this decision because the 
court that pronounced it has gone out of existence. Mr. President, 
according to my judgment and as I have viewed this case there is 
but slight analogy between military and civil courts. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to correct him there? He 
says the argument was on the ground that the court had gone out of 
existence. Nobody made that argument. 

Mr. McDONALD. I make it, then. 

Mr. LOGAN. You are applying it to those who argued on this side. 

Mr. McDONALD. Perhaps somebody will make it. 

Mr. LOGAN, The argument was this, if the Senator will allow me 
to state it, that inasmuch as the law allowed no appeal from that 
court, when the sentence was approved it was a finality, the same as 
the judgment of any other court, and not because the court was out 
of existence. 

Mr. McDONALD. And the repeal of a law providing for the pun- 
ishment could not reach it, so that this military court called into 
existence for a special purpose, that goes out of existence as soon 
as that special purpose is disposed of, and that has no successor, 
in which there is no succession, not like our civil courts where there 
can be no interregnum in the administration of justice,—this mili- 
tary tribunal, which has been called a court in the highest sense 
in the discussion of this case, having passed sentence upon one who 
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is brought before it for trial, and that sentence having gone into 
approval, has put it beyond the power of the Government in all its 
departmentsto relieve that person from the injustice of that sentence. 
That is to say, the Government between itself and its own citizen can 
inflict that punishment and that injury which, although the citizen 
may still be alive, it has no power in the future in any way or in any 
shape to review, and do justice to him. 

Mr. LOGAN. By pardon. 

Mr. McDONALD. That does not restore. 

Now, Mr. President, one or two words more in reference to the 
power of legislation as bearing upon the amendment that has been 
suggested by a member of the Military Committee, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, {Mr. BURNSIDE, ] a new trial, a rehearing. It has been 
argued that this is not within the power of legislative authority. If 
it be intended to claim that the legislature has no power to act ju- 
dicially in declaring a new trial, I am not here for the purpose of 
controverting it. But if it be intended to mean that the legislature 
cannot confer on that department or branch of government where 
this proceeding had its beginning and determination power to review 
it, then I deny the proposition. I say that the legislative power goes 
further than that, much further. It goes to the extent of authoriz- 
ing the granting of a new trial in civil canses in the civil adminis- 
tration of justice after the right has been debarred by the law as it 
then stood, and when the court is no longer authorized to exercise 
the power. Let me call the attention of the Senate to the decision 
of the Sapreme Court of the United States upon this point in 10th 
Howard. The case that I refer to will be found on page 395. It is 
the case of The Baltimore and Susqnehanna Railroad Company, plain- 
tiff in error, Alexander Nesbit and another, defendants in error: 
Pr} tate of Maryland granted acharter toa 


£ railroad company, in which provis- 
condemnation of ] 


ion was made for the nd to the following effect: namely, that a 
ul hould be summoned to assess the damages, which award should be confirmed 
y the county court unless cause to the contrary was shown. 





Che charter further provided that the pa 
nla vt 1 


aluatior honld entitle tl Com pan 





ent, or tender of payment, of such 
to the estate as fully as if it had been con- 


In 6 there was an inquisition by a jury, condemning certain lands, which was 
ratified and confirmed by the county court 
In 1541 the Legislature passed an act directing the county court to set aside the 
n and order a new on¢ 


On the l*th of April, 1#44, the railroad company tendered the amount of the dam- 
ives with interest to the owner of the land, which offer was refused; and on the 
20th of April, 1644, the owner applied to the county court to set aside the inquisition 
nd ler a new one, which the court directed to be done 

The law of 1841 was nota law impairing the obligation of a contract. It neither 
changed the contract between the company and the State, nor did it divest the 
company of a vested title to the land. 

The charter provided that, upon tendering the damages to the owner, the title to 
the land should become vested inthe company. There having been no such tender 
when tho act of 1841 was passed, five years after the inquisition, that act only left 
the parties in the situation where the charter placed them, and no title was divested 
out of the company, because they had acauired none. 

Che States have a right to direct a rehearing of cases decided in their own courts. 
The only limit upon their power to pass retrospective laws is, that the Constitution 
of the United States forbids their passing ex post facto laws which are retrospect- 
ive penal laws. Buta law merely divesting antecedent vested rights of property, 
where there is no contract, is not inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The Supreme Court in this decision have fully sustained the state- 
ment contained in this syllabus, and they refer to another case some- 
what more remarkable still: 


If it were necessary to sustain by precedent the authority or practice of the 
State Legislature in awarding a new trial, or in ordering a proceeding in the nature 
of an appeal after litigation actually commenced, or even after judgment, and as 
to which provision for new trial or appeal had not been previously made, a very 
striking example from this court tant be adduced in the case of Calder and wife 
ve. Bull and wife, decided as long since as 1798, and reported in the third of Dallas, 
nage Joti. The facts of that case are thus stated by Chase, Justice, in delivering 
his opinion: “The Legislature of Connecticut, on the 2d of May, 1795, passed a 
resolution or law, which, for the reason assigned, set aside a decree of the court of 
probate for Hartford on the 2ist of March, 1794, which decree disapproved of the 
will of Norman Morrison, made the 2ist of August, 1779, and refused to record 
said will; and granted a new hearing by the said court of probate, with liberty of 
appeal therefrom within six months. A new hearing was had in virtue of this 
resolution or law before the said court of probate, who, on the 27th of July, 1795, 
approved the will, and ordered it to be recorded. In August, 1795, appeal was had 
to the superior court of Hartford, who at February term, 1796, affirmed the decree 
of the court of probate. Appeal was had to the supreme court of errors of Con- 
necticut, who, in June, 1796, adjudged that there was no error.” 

rhe effect,” says this same judge, “ of the resolution or law of Connecticut above 
stated is to revise a decision of one of its inferior courts, and to direct a new hear- 
ing of the case by the same courtof probate that passed the decree against the will 
of Norman Morrison. By the existing law of Connecticut, a right to recover cer- 
tain property had vested in Calder and wife in consequence of a decision of a court 
of justice, but in virtue of a subsequent resolution or law, and the new hearing 
thereof, and the decision in consequence, this right to recover certain property was 
divested, and the right to the property declared to be in Bull and wife, the appel- 
lees Upon a full examination of this case, the court being of the opinion that the 
resolution or law of Connecticut awarding the new trial, with right of appeal, did 
not fall within the technical definition of an ex post facto law, and there Cane no 
contract impaired or affected by that resolation, they by a unanimous decision sus- 
tained the judgment founded upon that resolution. ~ 


But it is said that should a new trial be granted now it would be 
impossible to try the accused, because under the law none can be 
tried by court-martial except those who are in the land or naval forces, 
and under the Constitution no person can be tried for such offenses as 
would be involved in these charges except persons connected with 
the land or naval forces or with the militia in time of actual war. 
All I have to say in reference to that is simply this: I learned very 
early in the study of the law that a new trial vacated the verdict and 
set aside the judgment, and for the purposes of the retrial placed the 
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parties where they were before there was any verdict or judgment 
The effect and force of a new trial is, for the time being and until 
that new trial shall be determined, to arrest the former trial], th, 
former verdict, the former judgment, and the proceedings that fo}. 
lowed upon that down to the granting of anewtrial. In other words 
if a new trialshould be granted in a case like this, it would remit the 
accused back to his former position and the United States to its forme, 
position, and they would start there just where they were the tin, 
this proceeding was tried in 1862-63. 

I know sometimes in the earlier practice, when technicalities wep, 
more observed than they are now—and perhaps it is so to some exten} 
yet—now and then even a good practitioner was caught on the point 
of moving in arrest of judgment before he had moved for his ne, 
trial, thereby waiving his right to move for a new trial inasmuch as 
the arrest of judgment was in affirmance of the verdict while the ney 
trial was against the verdict, asking for a venire de novo ; and even jp 
capital cases where the defendant seeks it and obtains it and goes 
back again and takes the risks of a second trial, it is not for him to 
say that he has been once already put in jeopardy and that he canno; 
be put twice in jeopardy for the same offense, because in contempla- 
tion of law there has been no jeopardy, for that which has stood as 
jeopardy has been erased, and he stands before the court as he stood 
when he was first accused. 

Then, Mr. President, it seems to me that there ‘s no legal bar to 
accomplishing what the President of the United States suggests in 
this message, that there is no legal bar to the power of Congress to 
authorize that restoration which this commission says is only due to 
this man, who was tried in 1862-’63. I should certainly not be in. 
clined to give higher authority and a more sacred character to th 
proceedings of a court-martial than Ishould to thoseof thecivil court 
of the country. Whatisacourt-martial? Itis one of the instrume: 
talities (and that is all it is) provided by law for the government oj 
the Army. Itisno part of the judicial department of the Governme: 

Mr. CONKLING. As I see the Senator is about to leave the point 
he has discussed, is it disagreeable to him to allow me'to ask a ques 
tion? 

Mr. McDONALD. 
I will listen. 

Mr.CONKLING. I beg toinquire of the Senator whether he means 
to affirm or argue this to be the law, that after sentence, after judg- 
ment, and after judgment pronounced and executed, a repeal of t!: 
statute under which that judgment takes place destroys or impairs 
the judgment ? 

Mr.McDONALD. As to all of the judgment that has been execut: 
that is like everything of the past; it cannot be recalled. As to 
that remains to be executed, when there is no law commanding 
there can be no execution of it. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then may I understand the Senator. Suppo: 
in the Hartung case, to which he has referred—a very familiar cas 
in the State from which I come—thesentence had been imprisonme: 
for a term of years, and it had been executed by incarcerating tli 
convict, does the Senator mean that a repeal of the statute under which 
that took place would enlarge the party or entitle him to be enlarged? 

Mr. McDONALD. No, sir; for that is one of the cases that requir 
ne saving clause. But I say further, that an act of the Logislatur 
declaring that that punishment should no longer be inflicted would 
would relieve the party. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iasked the Senator this question, because I in- 
ferred that he intended to measure his position by what was decided 
by the court of appeals in the Hartung case ; and, as it will take buta 
single moment, I beg to call the Senator’s attention to what I under- 
stand that decision to be, in order that he may correct me if I am 
wrong. 

Mr. McDONALD. I would rather not go into it now. 

Mr. CONKLING. It will take but a single moment, and will show 
wherein I differ with the Senator in my apprehension of the lav. 
Mrs. Hartung was convicted of the killing of her husband. She was 
sentenced to be hanged, and the day was fixed; her counsel filed a 
bill of exceptions; and pending the settlement of the bill and a hear- 
ing of the case in the court above, which was the general term of the 
supreme court, the day of execution passed, so that there was no day on 
which she could be executed. After that time, and before the hearing 
on the writ of error in the court of appeals, the Legislature repealed 
the law, and, as the court held, destroyed all laws under which the 
death penalty could be inflicted. The court of appeals decided that 
the judgment could not be executed ; that is, a day on which to hang 
this woman could not be fixed, and she hang on that day, because 
there was no statute then of the State of New York, under which such 
a proceeding could take place. 

But as I understand the decision and the others to which the hon- 
orable Senator has referred, they do not intimate that if a disquali- 
fication were fixed and the judgment had been executed, if a term 
of imprisonment was denounced and the judgment had been exe- 
cuted by incarcerating the party albeit the term had not run, an) 
repeal of the law would affect, even in the estimation of a hair, the 
validity or force or effect of that judgment. And as I am listening 


I think not. I may not be able to answerit, 


with great pleasure and with great respect to the honorable Senator 
from Indiana, if he will show either by an argument upon principle 
or by a reference to authority that any court, English or American, 
has ever held the point that I have now endeavored to present which 
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irises in this case, namely, whether a repeal or denunciation in any 
form of the law takes effect to vitiate an executed sentence, although 
‘t so happens that as matter of fact like a term of imprisonment it 
is still running, after it has been executed, pronounced, and done— 
-¢ he will read authority or cite us to principles to show that, he will, 
t assure him, relieve me very much of one of the difficulties that I 
find in this case. 

Mr.McDONALD. Idonot think that there is any ambiguity about 
his decision any more than the Senator does; and therefore, that I 

» be understood exactly on my point, I wish to read what I did not 

read before. After having passed upon the case the learned judge 
ays this: 

Final jadgment in the Supreme Court against the plaintiff in error was rendered 

the 9th day of January, 1560. The day appointed for her execution had passed, 
(] before a new day had been appointed the case was brought to this court. After 
return tothe writ of error, which was made February 14, 1860, and previous to 

argument, viz: on the Ith of April, 1860, an act passed the Legislature (ch. 
of 1860) “in relation to capital punishment.” The determination of the case 
ed upon the operation of that act. ‘The judgment was reversed, and the court 
being able judicially to see that upon a new trial the prisoner might not be 
avicted of manslaughter, in some inferior degree, a new trial was ordered. 

Now, in reference to having determined that this intervening act 
as an ex post facto law and that the former law had been repealed, 
he learned judge goes on to say: 


} 
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ave come to the conclusion, lastly, that we are bound to make these resalts 
is of our judgment upon this writ of error. Generally the question ina 
court of review is, whether the judgment of the subordinate tribunal was erroneous 
hen pronounced upon the law as it then stood. This is so I think upon appeals 
arising under the code where the jurisdiction conferred is ‘‘to review on appeal 
every actual determination ” of the subordinate courts. On this writ we proceed 
under the common law, and the judiciary act of 1247, where the power is *‘ to cor 
rect and redress all errors that may happen” in the supreme court, &c.; and all 
laws relating to the late court of errors are made applicable to this court. (Laws 
of 1847, p. 321, sec. 8.) The question upon writs of error at the common law is, 
ther there is error tn the record. This is ascertained by applying the law to the 
idement contained in the record, and ascertaining whether the latter is supported 
bv the former. If we do this in the present case, in connection with the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Tenterden in Surtees vs. Ellison, and approved of in Regina vs. 
The Inhabitants of Denton, that when a statute is repealed it must be considered as 
f it had never been enacted, we cannot fail to see that the judgment is erroneous. 

Ve may admit that the court did not err in pronouncing the judgment, at the same 
time that we determine that it ought not now to stand, or to be executed. I think 
t clear that a judgment ought not to be affirmed on error, where it must have 
been arrested on the record in the court of original jurisdiction if a motion for that 
purpose had been made. 

In each of the cases of Reg. vs. The Inhabitants of Denton, The Same vs. the In 
habitants of Mawgan, The Commonwealth vs. Marshall, The Same vs. Kimball, and 
The Same vs. Duane, before mentioned, the judgments were arrested because the 
laws which gave the penalties or created the offense had been repealed. In the 
last of these cases the repealing statute was passed after the trial and conviction. 
It is therefore a precise precedent for the judgment we propose to give in this 
case, if the errors in the record which would cause a judgment to be arrested 
would lead to its reversal or error; and we think the law applicable to each of 
these proceedings is the same. In the two cases referred to, from the fifth and 
sixth of Cranch’s Reports, the sentences of the circuit court were reversed on 
ippeal by the Supreme Court of the United States, and in one of them restitution 
was ordered, though it was not questioned but that the judgments were wholly 
free from error when they were pronounced. 

In conclusion, therefore, we determine that the judgment under review is erro- 
neous because there is not at this time any law which authorizes or sustains it, or 
which would warrant its execution. We have come the more readily to this de- 














ter 
the plaintiff in error would have if we should affirm the judgment of the Suprem¢ 
Court. 

If the repeal of a law is to put the condition of things as if that law 
never had existed, as if there had never been a law upon the statute- 
book, I ask how it can be said that the judgment of a court in the 
part of it which remains unexecuted is still subject to be executed 
notwithstanding the law is repealed ? 

Mr. President, as to the past, that of course is beyond the possi- 
bility of remedy, If this woman had been executed the reversal of 
her case would have been of no value to her, there would have been 
no case to reverse, nothing for the court to actupon. Butif there is 
any part of the sentence yet to be carried into execution and the leg- 
islative power see proper to repeal the law, to strike down the statute, 
to erase it from the statute-book as though it never had existed, Iam 
unable to see how that is to stand as any disqualification in the fu- 


iination upon the matter of form, because we do not perceive any remedy which 





ture for anything that the party who has thus been under the ban of 
the law may desire to seek at the hands of his countrymen, or to in 
any manner disqualify him from any rights, privileges, and preroga- 
tives that he would otherwise have enjoyed if no such law had ever 
been passed. 

But now, Mr. President, we come to the next question: Are these 
recommendations made by this board to the President of the United States, 
and by him transmitted to us, sustained by the facts in the case? And here 
let me say we should give to these recommendations great considera- 
tion. Without stopping now to inquire into the question whether this 
was a board of inquiry or a court of inquiry, whether there was any 
law authorizing the President to make the appointment, whether these 
officers had the power to administer oaths or not, we have before us a 
record which discloses the fact that three distinguished officers of the 
Army well versed in military law, one of them well versed in the law 
of the land, have engaged their attention in the examination of this 
case for almost twelve months. In that time they have reviewed all 
that took place on the former trial by the court-martial that con- 
demned General Porter, they have heard additional evidence, they 
have heard the arguments of counsel, they have had the advantage of 
a recorder appointed on account of his known ability and learning in 
connection with military trials, and they have examined critically all 
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the testimony, not merely such parts of it as my distinguished friend 
from Illinois may read, not such parts of itas I may read, not extracts 
taken here and there, but they have examined this whole question ; 
they have weighed all this testimony, and after mature deliberation 
and mature consideration they find the facts on which they base their 
recommendation to the President, in favor of the accused, and there- 
fore their findings are entitled to great consideration at our hands. 

In our zeal, our desire, our anxiety to establish some pet proposi- 
tions that may arise in the course of our investigations of the case, 
we may ourselves become partisans; we may take a biased view of 
the question; but is there any Senator here who is ready to stand up 
and say that General Schofield, that General Terry, and General 
Getty were the partisans of the United States on the one part, or of 
Fitz-John Porter on the other? 

Mr. President, I have given—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator proceeds to the testimony, will 
he allow me to call his attention to one point which will not inter- 
fere with the line of his argument that has been a disputed point—he 
merely refers to it—and that is in reference to this board. I will 
read right here from the report of the board itself, and I readit more 
in answer to what the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BaYarp] said 
last night about this being a lawful board than what the Senator 
trom Indiana has said now. You will find on page 67 of this board’s 
report the language of the president of the board himself, General 
Schofield, which I will now read: 

The President of the board— 

General Schofield— 
said: The board will be glad to have counsel present the whole case, reading the 
record, with comments upon it if they so desire, We will regard all the otticial 
papers relating to the case as part of the record. 

There is one other matter in regard to which the board would like to hear what 
counsel have to say: That is in respect to receiving testimony in a case like this, 
this being a board— 

Mark the language— 
having no organization under the law, no power to summon witnesses or adminis 
ter oaths. 

That is what the president of the board himself said. Now, if the 
Senator will allow me to continue a moment, I will read what the 
counsel said : 

Mr. Bullitt— 

Who was the counsel for Fitz-John Porter 

Mr. Bullitt (of counsel for the petitioner) said: It is true that the board have 
no power to administer oaths, as far as we can ascertain, yet we suppose that it is 
entirely proper that the board should have oaths administered. Ouridea was that 
the oaths to witnesses should be administered by some oflicer constituted by the 
laws of the United States and authorized to administer oaths ; a commissioner of 
the United States to take testimony would be an entirely competent person. 

I merely read that to show the misapprehension of Senators who 
have taken the ground that this board was a lawful board, and to 
show that the board itself said it was acting without any authority 
of law, and so did the counsel. 

Mr. McDONALD. It does not make any difference so far as the 
view I take of this case is concerned. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator knows I did not read if in reference to 
his remarks, but in reference to the remarks of another Senator. 

Mr. MCDONALD. Whether this board whose proceedings have 
been placed before us by the President was clothed with the power to 
administer judicial oaths or not, or whether it was clothed with any 
particular power, so far as the mere question of power is concerned, 
its members were making inquiry, and I am taking the inquiries 
they have made as they have brought them to us, or rather as the 
President has transmitted them, and I insist that from the character 
of the men who were concerned in this investigation, the labor, and 
care, and pains that they took to make it, the long and anxious sit- 
tings of the board, they are entitled in the consideration of the ques- 
tion as to whether their recommendations should be regarded, if we 
possess the power to do it, to the very highest consideration. 

Mr. President, I now propose to show, if Ican, that what they found 
in regard to the facts of the case upon which they based their recom- 
mendations is sustained by the proof. But, first, 1 wish to examine 
for a few moments the original trial, the trial that condemned Fitz- 
John Porter to be broke of his commission in the Army, that sought to 
disfranchise him during his life, and to render him incapable of 
holding any oflice of trust or profit under the United States during 
his life. In the proceedings the President has transmitted to us, re- 
turned to him by the board, we find that the following order was 
issued by General Halleck, who was then the general commanding 
the forces of the United States: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, November 25, 1et2 
SPreciaL OrnpERs No. 362. 
{ Extract. | 

3. The military commission ordered to assemble on the 20th instant by Special 
Orders No. 350, November 17, 1862, from Headquarters of the Army, is hereby dis 
solved, and a general court-martial is hereb Cog to meet in this city on the 
27th instant, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the trial of Major-ieneral 
Fitz-John Porter, United States volunteers. 

Then follows the detail of the court. When General Porter came 
to be arraigned before that court he was arraigned upon charges and 
specifications subscribed by George D. Ruggles, as colonel and ¢ hief 
of staff of Major-General John Pope ; but. he was tried upon the pre- 
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am W. Macy: 


WituraM W. Macy, called by the recorder, being duly sworn, testified as fol- 


| 

Direct examination 
Onestion. Where do you resid 
\uswer. Winchester, Indiana 


) Were youin the military service of the United States in August, 1862; if so 


it capacity e: 

I was in the military service att 
What regiment? : ; 

Nineteenth Indiana Volunteers, Gibbon’s brigade 
When vou finally left the service, what 1 


hat time i sergeant, I believes 


King 


hold 


ink did you 












{ ld ‘the rank of captain, A Company, Twentieth Indiana, our regiment 
: ecome consolidated 
(©). Where were you on the 27th of August, 1862 
With Gibbon’s brigade, on the march most of the day from Sulphur Springs 
‘ the old Bull Run battle-ground 
yw long did your brigade continue its march that day 
out ten o'clock, I think, or half past ten that night 
Vou then arrived at what place, as near as you can recollect 
k it was called New Baltimore We laid near a little towr 
t is the character of that night—the night of the 27th and 22th of Au 
lark night tarlight dark ht 
Do you know what the charact f that night w t i mor 
I; i little indistinct as to just the time. I was up at some neint ufter 
( to : 
i i? nee 
() ve dis ind I think on 
v ort night t sof dis ig ig objects 
d see how to get a little way from the can 1< ds vhere the men 
1 went past the line where the soldiers were lying w ut running ove 
ar < ld you se 
not know that I could stat ow far I could see to dist nguish thing 
en I passed the wagon-trains enough to stay aw fro he horeas 
I< ee that the wagon-teams w hitched up 
ching that night up to ten o'clock, what difficulty, if any, did you « 
account of the character of the darkness of the night 
lost too dark to march pleasantly Wemarched many nights as dar} y 
hts that were rood deal darker than it was that night we were o 
yat of course it is unpleasant marching after nig 
Your regiment, in the march—how was it as to keepiug its fe itio 
ld keep the ranks, as far as that is Col ned 
it was the character of the roads, as to whether m1 Ie or f ever 
tof the 27th of August 
hey were not muddy unless we ran into a branch. 
[his evidence is corroborated by William EK. Murray, of Co upany 


Indiana Volunteers; also by Samuel G. Hill, of the 
company and regiment; also by Captain William M. Campbell, 
if company, who marched that night until ten 


at country, and made the march without interruption or obstruc 


C. Hi 


neteenth 
oe lock “acTOSS 


597 of the board record you will find that sustained by J. 

Stine, Company C, Nineteenth Indiana, and Colonel Rufus Daws, 

the Sixth Wisconsin, Gibbon’s brigade, swears that he marched 
vith his regiment until after dark, and also marched before daylight, 
nd experienced no difliculty. 

General William Birney, commanding the Fifty-seventh Pennsy]- 
vania, swears, page 683, board record, that he marched his regiment 
the night of the 27th from Greenwich, and arrived at Bristoe at an 
early hour, say an hour after daylight next morning. 

General Thomas F. McCoy, of the One hundred and seventh Penn- 
sylvania, board record, page 640, swears that be marched with his 

mmand all night, and had no difficulty whatever, and that his 
whole division marched all night. 

Chus a part of the command show that they marched during that 
night, and had no difficulty whatever in making it. 

On page 860 of the board record Major J. H. Duvall testifies that 
he rode from Warrenton Junction by way of Catlett’s Station to 
Bristoe, near Manassas Junction, to Pope’s beadquarters on the night 
of the 27th, arriving there at three o’clock in the morning, and met 
with no difficulty on the road whatever. This is the same road that 
Porter was to travel over. 

Now, sir, I want to call the attention of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey especially to this one fact. In his defense of Fitz-John Porter, 
he spoke of the impossibility of his marching that night. Here let 
me draw the line between Union generals and confederate yenerals. 
If a confederate general had heart enough in his cause to murch on 
the night of the 27th, the whole night, with his whole army, bag and 
baggage, and form a line to receive our troops next morning-—if he 
had thus much heart in his cause I can compliment him and give him 
praise for his energy and zeal for the cause he had espoused. 

Then take the case of General Jackson, the confederate general, 
Henry Kyd Douglass, of the confederate army, one of General Jack- 
son’s staff officers, an inspector, &c., testifies before this board that 

the night of the 27th August, 1362, General Jackson moved his 
army from Manassas Junction to a line between Centreville 
and Groveton and there took his position. General Jackson, of the 
confederate army, having heart in his cause, moved out of the way 
t Pope’s troops on the night of the 27th from Manassas Junction 
around to Centreville and back between that and Groveton toa line, 


(On page 


with his whole army, bag and baggage, ammunition, and everything | as p 


else. Now, sir, if a confederate general could de that I ask you why 
a Union general? 

Sir, it will not do to say that the darkness would prevent it, for the 
same kind of darkness would have equally affected the confederate 


not 
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In the board record, page 5°35, will be found the evidence of Will- | army. But, sir, if you have no heart in a cause then you can find 


use, but 


I will not say Porter had no heart in the Union « 
he had no heart in the cause at that time to win a victory ut 

eral John Pope. He did not intend it; he did not intend to move 
and he did not intend to give his support Why, sir, not only that 
but his counsel, unfortunately for him, called witnesses from the con 
federate soldiers, On the board record, page S22, Jubal A 
Karly, a confederate general, swears that he marched his command 
on the night of the 27th of August and experienced no difficulty what 
ever in so doing. I believe General Jubal Early was a division com 
mander. Iam notsure. If any of friends on the other 
tell me I shall be obliged to them. 

Several SENATORS. He was. 

Mr. LOGAN. He marched his command, which was a division, du 
ing the night of the 27th, and swears that he experienced no difficulty 
whatever in making the movement. Movements of armies in the 
night-time are sometimes the most important that are made. The 
very movement that was made by Jubal Early and by General Jack 
son on the night of the 27th gave them the position they occupied 
when Pope’s forces attacked them and when Fit: 
failed to attack along with them. 

Che Senator from New Jersey says that Fitz-John Porter under the 
command of General McClellan did gloriously I that if this 
order had been issued by General McClellan instead of by General 
l Perhaps he 


CXCUSES, 


nder Gen 


General 


Tuy side will 





John Porter's forces 


inter 


Pope he would not have found the night quite so dark 
would have found the way more easy for the 
army on the field of battle. But it was not issued by 
he admired, but by a general for whom he had conte mpt, and for tl 

reason he intended that that man should be bafiled if he could bafil 


him and yet escape the clutches of the law 


purpose ol 











Let me cell the attention of the Senate to the evidence of L t 
ant-Colonel Buchanan, of the Third Indiana Cavalry, on page | 
the board record, in reference to Porter's n me from W 
Junction to Bristoc He testifies as folloy 

Ouest W rsation had th G 

l tor a I 
rea it lw £ G IP 
tel ! ing, b l sa t fter 
b é 1 and t | t t tt 
bre be f That w cle Lis iately went 
bac time afterward, a [ saw General 
Pe bu tor I 
nit a , bre he da or l 
hi im] t , H 
Thit \ I i vard t clea i t re 
Bristoe Station 

That, mark yon, is away after sun-nuy So that this man wl 
a detachment of ninety cavalry \ ordered to send part ol 
cavalry to clear the road, when Porter had ove thirteen thousand 
strong and stalwart men, inf ry and artil! ve ng and 
to put the wagons out of the road 

He asked me to send a detachment of the ¢« md Ll had forward to ele 
road toward Bristoe Station two or thre« 4 | I Lited 
tle time, and the infantry b in tor ‘ 

Mark you, this was after sunrise; he was there at Porter’s headquat 
ters until after sunrise, and not until he had eaten his breakfast, after 


he had 
did the infantry begin to move. 
but after sunrise the first 


tel 


fed his horses and went into an open field and got back again, 
Not at three o’clock in the morning, 


movement was made by the troops of Por 





I waited some little time and the if t ran to mo \ that time 
handed me a letter, and directed me to give toG t te me ] 
could go I started toward Fredericksburgl he sent e and brough 
me back, and told me he was apprehensive that I m ‘ lie told m 
to say to General Burnside—I cannot get his lan idea was tha 
there was no disaster that was + threatening a 1 for the b 

For the information of those who insist that 


Fitz-John Porter was 


ueral Pope I desire to call their atten 
General A. E. 


in good faith in supporti 
tion to the character of letters he wrot 

criticising his commanding oflicer; and this he commenced 
first order he received from General Pope. On this point IL present a 
letter written on the 26th day of August to General Burnside it 


ny ter 
Burnside 


With the 


nection with an order showing that on the 26th, when he first received 
orders, he at that time commenced his mean assaults upon Genera 
Pope. That letter I will now read; and I wish to say here that wher 
I speak of these letters written to General Burnside it should be born 
in mind that General Burnside immediately communicated each « 
of these letters tothe head of the Army for him to judge of, ' 

any criticism on the letters themselves This onl shows that G 
eral Burnside at that time was performing bis dut n t) res} ' 


his letter is as follow 


he ought to have done 
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you every man of 
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y the trains, and small ones 
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guard bridges 
Good night! 


PORTER 









































attention to these letters to show that, prior to his receiving 





Pope whatever to move forward to Bristoe Station, 
icisins were going on in his mind, and he 
Burnside 








was commun1cat- 
time abont the commander of the 
r of the capture of Pope’s clothing and McDowell’s 
was a criticism showing a disposition to make 
This alleged capture turns out, however, to 
but still 1 have nocomment to make in reference to that. 
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an be easily repaired No troops are coming up except new troops 
| t ear of Sturgis is here with two regiments Four were cut off 
the ra The positions of the troops are given in the order No enemy in 
| our original front \ letter of General Lee, seized when Stuart's assistant avin. 
tant-general was taken, directs Stuart to leave a squadron only to watch in fron¢ 
of Har er Junction, & I rything has moved up north I find a vast differ 
nee betw these troops and our But I suppose they were new, as they to-da 
+4 t ‘ } 1 ther 4s not the least cause I hear that th« r 
. ceded some good troops to give them heart, and, I t] 
i k ’ to get behind B Run, and, I presum ll be ti 
treat } t The strateqy vaqnificent, and tacti« 
} f ] L lil f my ambulances I uld like, a 
' to Fe lt sh toward Hanover, or. wit} 
t Orancae ¢ rt ( I wish Sumner was at Washinat 
i ; ter la t doubt the enemy have lara 
, ded for 1] eve they havea contempt for this A 
: % ry f t, wit i Army of the Potoma 
} l is inf ed to-day by the best authority that, in oppositi 
| General Pope vs, this hed out to save the Army of the Port 
| t fi lf Pope says hel mg since wan 
} ! 0 Tam in great need of ambulances, and the officers need 
{ i of t ition, were left behind I hear many o 
( ein ho road very sick I think there is no il 
| t ‘ the ] ha ) Che cavalry are all in the adva f 
| rebel \ At Ke s and Barnelt’s fords much property was left 
iwons going down f rain, & If you can push up the 


rain here to-day, or 








Chere is a letter written on the very evening that Porter received 
the order to support General Pope, in which he gives the most dis 


couraging account possible for the purpose of demoralizing our army, 
and discouraging our commanders; and at the same time he says that 
‘‘ strategy is magnificent, and tactics in the inverse proportion,” show- 
ing that he has a contempt for the army, and contempt for the com 
manding officer. He presents that to General Burnside. General 
Burnside sends it to Washington, as a proper oflicer should have done, 
that they might see what was going on In the conelusion he says, 
‘“‘nlease ;” he supplicates, he begs. Please do what? ‘Please get me 
out of this.” Out of what? He had not got his order to fight. What 
does he want to get out of? Out of the Army of Virginia, I suppose ; 
back under the wing of General McClellan—I presume that was it 

showing by this very letter that he started in with this command 
under General Pope determined to criticise the army, determined to 
criticise its movements, determined to be hostile to his commandi 


general, and determined to be disobedient if he could do it without 
being detected in violating the law. He begged to be taken away. 

General Pope, the commander of that army, testified as follows, 
pages 12 and 13, general court-martial: 


Major-General JOHN POPE was called by the Government 


sworn and examine 
as follows 


By the JUDGE-ADVOCATI 


Question. Will you state to the court what position you occupy in the military 
service of the United States 

Answer. I hold a commission as brigadier-general in the 
major-general of volunteers 

@. What was your position and command, and what the field of your operations 
on the 27th of August last ? 

A. Do you mean my military position as commander 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I commanded the Army of Virginia, which, as originally constituted, con 
sisted of the army corps of McDowell, Banks, and Frémont. These, by the 27th 
of August, had been reinforced by a portion of General Burnside’s command, by 
General Heintzelman’s corps, and on the morning of the 27th by a part of General 
Porter’s corps. <A portion of my command also consisted of the troops under Gen 
eral Sturgis, which had begun to come up to Warrenton Junction. I was myself 
on the morning of the 27th, at Warrenton Junction. The field of operations of the 
Army at that time covered the region of country between the Warrenton turnpike 
and the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. 

Q. At what time on the 27th did you leave Warrenton Junction, and in what 
direction did you march ? 

A. Lleft Warrenton Junction before midday, I think, though the precise hour I 
do not remember, and moved east along the railroad, following the movements of 
Hooker's division, toward Manassas Junction. 

Q. At what time did General Porter arrive with his command, or the portion of 
his command of which you speak, at Warrenton Junction ? 

A. I think between the hours of seven and ten o'clock in the morning of the 27th 
of August 

Q. How many troops had he then with him 

A. He reported to me that he had brought up Sykes’s division of 
bering forty-five hundred met 

Q. Did you see his troops; and, if so, what was their condition 

A. I only saw them at a distance as they passed along; not sufliciently near to 
ascertain anything about that 
Q. Did you, or not, after you left Warrenton Junction and proceeded along the 
road east, issue to Major-General Porter an order in reference to the ino 
his troops; and, if so, what was the character of that order 

A. Lissued an order to General Porter late in the afternoon of the 27th, direct 
ing him to move with his command at one o'clock that night to the position I then 
occupied at Kettle Run; that if General Morell with his other division was not up 
| to Warrenton Junction when he received that order, to send back and hurry | 


K Him 


up, and to come forward himself with the troops which he had. That is my re 


regular army, and as 


regulars, num- 


vements of 


a 





at 
membrance of the order. I gave him some further directions concerning General 
Banks's movement, the substance of which I remember very well, but not the pre 
cise words 





nia 

August 27, 1862, 6.30 p. m., Bristoe Station. To Major-General F. J. Porter, War 

renton Junction,” and state whether or not that is the order to which you refer in 
your answe! 

A. That is the 


Q. Will you look at this order, which is dated ‘‘ Headquarters Army of Virgini 











that the order shown to witness is the order a cop; 


which is set forth in the first specification of first charge.) 
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Keys 


Will you explain to the court the reasons for the urgency of the order, as indi 
*-d by the following words of the order It is necessary on all accounts that 

ca chould be here by daylight. I send an officer with this dispatch, who will 
; ret you to this place 

4. General Hooker's division had had a severe fight 
neil four miles west of Bristoe Station 


Q 


along the railroad, com 
and had succeeded in driving 
-~iaion of General Ewell back along the road, but without putting it to rout 
+ at dark Ewell’s forces still confronted Hooker's division along the banks of 
stream at Bristoe Station. Just at dark Hooker sent me word, and General 
-velman also reported to me, that he, Hooker, was almost entirely out of am 
having but five rounds toa man left, and that if any action took place in 
ning, he would, in consequence, be without the means of making any con 
As it was known thai kson, with his own and the division 
P. Hill, was at or in the v icinity of Manassas Junction, and near enough to 
» the support of Ewell, it was altogether probable that if he should learn 
ness of our forces there, he would unite and make an attack in the morn 
vas for that purpose that I was so anxious that General Porter's corps 
e present by daylight, the earliest moment at which it was likely 
aes 
WW t distance would General Porter have had to march to 






omit 





Seah 


defens Ja 


t} 
th 
have obeyed your 


\ \ it nine miles 
\nd within what time; from one o'clock until when 
\. He would have hdd until daylight. I do not remember exactly 
va pe rbaps four o'clock perhaps a little earlier 
o'clock, in order to git 


what time 
I directed him to 
e his command as much time to remain in their 
cht as possible; supposing that it would occupy him perhaps three hours 
non the ground. I had expected him there certainly by four o'clock 
had just passed over the road along which he was required by this order 
vill you state its condition 
ad was in good condition everywhere At most pla 
1s adouble road on each side of the railroad track. I am 
e road all the way; a part of the way I know it was 
©). Did General Porter obey that order? 


oO. You 


s along the road 
not sure it was a 








,. He did not. 
O. At what time on the 28th did he arrive at Bristoe Station, the point indicated 
ir order 
\s the head of his column came to Bristoe Station I took out my watch; it 
as twenty minutes past ten o'clock in the morning 
©. Did heat that time, or at any time before his arrival, explain to you the reason 
: e did not obey the order? 
\. He wrote me a note, which I received, I think, in the morning of the 28th 
ry early in the merning, perhaps a little before daylight. I am not quite sure 


tthe time. The note I have mislaid. I can give the substance of it. I 


re 
iber the reasons given by General Porter. 


If itis necessary to state them I 
can ado 80 
Che accused asked if the witness had looked for the note. 
lhe Witness. I looked for it, but have not been able to find it 
The JUDGE-ADVOCATE, I will not press the question. 
I ACCUSED. I donot object to it. 


‘ The witness says he has looked for the note 
nd cannot find it 


L only want to know when and where he has searched for it. 
By the JUDGE-ADVOCATE: 


0. What was the character of the night; was it starlight? 
\. Yes, sir; as Lremember, it was a clear night; that is my recollection. 
). If there were any obstacles in the way of such a march as your order contem 
plated, either growing out of the night or the character of the road, will you please 
state them ? 
A. There was no difficulty in marching, so far as the night was concerned. I 
ive several times made marches, with a larger force than General Porter had, 
during the night. * There was some obstruction on the road in a wagon train that 
is stretched along the road, marching towards the Manassas Junction, in rear of 
Hooker's division ; not suficient, in my judgment, to have delayed for a considerable 
ength of time the passage of artillery. But even had the roads been entirely blocked 


the railroad track was clear, and along that track had passed the larger portion of 


General Hooker's infantry. There was no obstruction to the advance of infantry. 
(). Whatever obstacle, in point of fact, may have existed to the execution of this order, 
] ask you, as a military man, was it, or net, the duty of General Porter, receiviny this 


| capture of Stony Point on the 15th of July, 1779, was made at twelve 


| sey, has no equal in this country and never has had, so far as patriot 


| miles in the dark with two divisions. 


e attack | ; 
| ice in the way of Porter; 
| were no small boats in whic 


o'clock at night by Anthony Wayne. 
were made in the night-time. 
stances. 

Fitz-John Porter, according to my friend the Senator from New Jer 


Both preparation and assault 
So, too, we might cite many other in 


ism and soldierly bearing are concerned, yet he could not march nin 
But there once was a man in 
this country, now passed away and gone, but yet remembered by all, 
George Washington, who crossed the Delaware in small boats on the 
night of the 25th of December, 1776, when the ice was gorging and 
floating and crushing everywhere. He made his passage-way clear in 
the night and captured, Trenton, the Hessians surrendering under 
Colonel Rolf on the 26th. [Applause in the galleries.] There was no 


there was no Delaware in his march : 


there 


1 to convey his troops over the waters, 


but he had the solid terra firma to stand and move upon 

We might continue these illustrations. We remember the 
history of our country when Washington, on the night of the 29th of 
August, 1776, withdrew from the front of the enemy and crossed from 
Long Island to New York, over a broad river. 

Let us, then, come down to our recent war. Within the sound of 
my voice there are many who well remember the marked instances 
that transpired in the night-time. I remember well when our trans 
ports, rickety old Mississippi River steamboats, ran the batteries of a 


hundred heavy guns at Vicksburgh, in the darkness of the night. | 


well 


| remember well when we set out from the bank, the fog so dense that 


you could hardly see your hand before you, and under the rain of shot 


and shell as if it were pouring down from the heavens, these boats 


| with supplies passed the batteries and following them our commands 


nand from you as his superior officer, to have made efforts, and earnest efforts, to | 


ey 
4 


A. Undoubtedly it was his duty. 


Mr. President, this is the particular excuse, (darkness of the night,) 
and the one to which I direct the most of my remarks; because unless 
there be a justification for the disobedience of this order tbe finding 
of the court-martial in this respect was certainly proper and certainly 
lawful. It is well known and well authenticated in history that some 
of the greatest battles have been fought succeeding night marches. 
We may take, for instance, the history of olden times and come down 
to the present. When we go back to the ancient days of warfare, 
as Senators will remember, we find that the Athenian general, De- 
mosthenes, led the Atheniaus against the Syracusans in daytime and 
was repulsed, but when darkness had set in Demosthenes formed 
his men in columns, each soldier taking five days’ provisions. Thus 
equipped he led his troops to the interior of the island, wending their 
way up along the face of the cliff, and succeeded in completely sur- 
prising the Syracusan outposts, and Demosthenes placed his troops 
fairly on the extreme summit of the all-important Epipolae. We find, 
too, that priorto the great battle of Arbela, fought between Alexander 
the Great and Darius, Alexander made his long march at night, start- 
ing at dark, and, arriving on some high ground overlooking the 
camp of Darius at daylight, remained one day before attacking the 
Persians. So we find that in the battle of the Metaurus, where Nero, 
Livius, and Porcius succeeded in taking Hasdrubal, the Carthagenian, 
the marches made by the Romans were successively after night. Night 
and day their marches were made until they came to the camp of the 
enemy and fought that great battle where Hasdrubal, the son of Ham- 
ilear and the brother of Hannibal, fell. 

So, too, we may take some of our own battles. We may cite, for 
instance, the battle fought near Saratoga, which is commonly known 
asthe battle of Saratoga. Aftera hard battle, we remember well, that 
at nightfall Colonel Brooks turned Burgoyne’s right, and Burgoyne 





| 





had to escape, withdrawing his whole force in the night to some | 


heights near the Hudson. 


marched on the other side of the river. I had the honor to command 
one of these divisions. We marched at night from Hard Times Land 
ing, a distance of eight miles, and arrived at Bruinsburgh next morn 
ing. I crossed the river on a boat and marched to the battle-field of 
Port Gibson, arriving at that battle, a distance, I believe, of twelve 
miles, by twelve o’clock. [Applause in the galleries.] ‘l'alk about 
troops not performing marches in the night-time! Here, after eight 
miles march in tie night, I crossed in the morning eight thousand 
men, horses, artillery, &c., on a steamboat, the Mississippi River, and 
marched twelve miles and was engaged in battle by twelve o'clock. 

But, sir, we were willing to tight. We loved our country, and we 
believed in obeying orders. [Applause in the galleries.} I do not 
speak of myself in this connection, except that my division was the 
rear division and we had to march in the night-time. 

I could give other instances, and plenty of them. The first battle 
of Jackson, in Mississippi, is well remembered, which was fought on 
the confederate side by General Joseph E. Johnston, a very brave 
general, too, who, I think, hardly had a peer on that side. Opposed 
to him was the now General of the Army, commanded then by Gen 
eral Grant. I remember McPherson’s command coming up that day. 
Hearing the sound of the guns, McPherson marched forward to that 
sound. Pemberton had come out from Vicksburgh, and was on our 
rear. We turned and marched to the rear, and the night before the 
battle of Champion Hills, at one o’clock in the morning, we moved 
promptly and marched some twenty-two miles, and at twelve o’clock 
that day my division was in the battle at Champion Hills. They went 
into line of battle, forming in an open field, singing: 

Old John Brown's body lies moldering in his grave 

[Applause and hisses in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. HAkRRIsSin the chair.) The Sen 
ator from Illinois will suspend a moment. The Chair will take oc- 
casion to warn the galleries that if there is any further demonstration 
of applause or disapproval, the Chair will order the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to clear that portion of the galleries where such disorder occurs, The 
Senator from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do men make excuses about a man not obeying or 
ders to march nine miles and a half in the right, when required? No- 
body ever gave as an excuse for not being on the battle-field when 
our commander said we must be there, that it was dark, or that wag 
ons were in the way. No, sir; these excuses will not do. 

The idea of aman putting in an excuse that when a general is within 
the sound of the enemy’s guns he must sift down by the road and 
wait for somebody to order him to fight, is simply absurd. In the 
battle of Champion Hills I remember well when the divisions were 
drawn along up in the skirts of timber, a cotton-field to our rear, 
General Grant off by an elm tree for his headquarters. Late in the 
afternoon a certain officer with one orderly, without orders, rode down 
through the woods for a mile and a half and found where the left of 


the enemy rested. He rode back to General Grant and said My 
division is not all needed where it is; let me take part of it and go 
there, and I will get to the rear of the enemy.” General Grant said 


“go.” That officer did go; he went to their flank and rear, and in 
a very short time, thirteen guns had been captured with two or three 
regiments, and Pemberton’s army was in retreat. That officer had 
no orders; he asked to do this. 

Mr. President, I should like to call your attention to the first act 
performed by Fitz-John Porter at the time he arrived at Bristoe 
Station. Certainly it was not a patriotic act. It was not putting any 


So, too, we find that the assault on and | batteries in position, nor drawing up the troops in line for battle, but 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
’ li he bring about that result himself —- 
i n ril at it that 1 1 nil 


Was he t} 


being no necessity He did not know there was 


10 
Let | necessity. It was not within his knowledge. Hence he could not 
istify himself for l 


anything that failed or that was not withi 
wn knowledge. 


Chen having failed to obey that order, I will pass on to the 20¢} 
August. I do not presume that Ican make this matter clear to may 
except those who desire to understand it thoroughly ; but | 
proposition that he disobeyed the first o; 
and that in all these three volumes of reports or evidencs that 
n, there is nowhere to be found where he tried to ec 
order he received during that whole camp 
attempted to obey was an order that Poy 
had issued to him on the night of the 29th when he intended t 
from it. He intended to arrest hii 
was persuaded not to do it He then issued an order 
for him to report person to him with his command o 
| battle-field the next -_. J hat is the only order 
| obey, and then when he did report he | lis brigade 
I'o fully understand the condition of affairs at this time, \ 

On the 27th of August General MeD 


h his corps and Reynolds’s division and Sigel’s corps were int 


started out with the 
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been take 


Zz 


with one olitars 


The only order that he 


nd was dissu: 
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ion 18 desirabl 





tween Jackson and Thoroughfare Gap, and Jackson’s sup 
| ports were beyond that range of mountains, pushing forward 

t ould be captured, and Heintzelman’ 
Kearney’s divisions and Genera 
Army Corps, were within easy striking d 


tance, and Porter’s corps was but a few miles away, between Ma 


heir might lest hes 





| s Jan tion and Bristoe, while Banks’s corps was behind Porter 
charge ot the trains In order to e zi 
€X- | jon of Heintzelman’s corps and Ré 


} received orders which brought them, one 


velop Jackson, Kearney’s « 
no’s detachment on the sam: ’ 
and the other t 
Junction: but as Jackson had retired to Centreville, t 
elman’s ct | 
“th they became separated, Sigel : 
vision of McDowell’s « 


to Bristoe 


and Hooker’s division of Heint rps were pus] 
ng | toward Centreville On the 
put or Manassas Junction, Rickett’s di 
sent back to hold Thoroughfare Gap, arriving too late to mal 
effectual, King’s division oft IcDowell’s corps pursuing t the Wat 
ton, G on, and Centreville pike toward Gi 
g o Jackson, who had abandoned Centreville and tak« 
concealed defe nsive position just north of Groveton within a 
hundred yards of the Independent line of the Manassas G: ip Railr 
having a fight there on the night of the ~%2th, then Kin 
| 
i 





iinesville, Grovet 


i 5 a Vis 
uitting that pike and moving down to Mamsatas Junvt tion 
very road on which Porter was next day, in view of this falling ba 
of | ordered to advance; Reynolds’s division meanwhile having come « 
| between Sigel and King partially across the country and d 
Beth lehem Church and then up the Sudley Springs’ road and « 
the left, south of the Warrenton road. General Reynolds was wit 
su] pan ing distance of King on the night of the 28th, because he tes 
tifte d he rode over across the country from Newmarket to the \\ 
renton pike near Groveton and then westward to General King’ 
sition along the Warrenton pike, (G. C. M. Record, p. 170.) His troo 
r,, | followed him, as is plain from Brevet Brigadier-General Charles 
Barnes’s evidence, (board’s record, p. 660.) The fight of the 28th has 
nothing to do with this case; but on the morning of the 29th, 
it was found by the commanding general, Pope, that King’s divisi 
| one of the finest in the Army, had left its position of the night befor 
| where it was interposed between General Jackson and Thoroughtar 
Gap, (General King being himself ill at the time,) and had come dow: 
to Manassas Junction and left the door open, he undertook to close 
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2sth, | that door by sending Porter’s corps, a fresh body of troops, right t 


s to this battle. | on thi it road with the greatest e - «dition. 
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ery On the morning of the 29th of August at 5.30 o’clock Porter had 


wimhoal an order from General Pope, dated three a.m. near Bull 


tothe | Run, ‘to move upon Centreville at the first dawn of day with you 
an be found 


{his] whole command, leaving your train to follow. It is very 


pre- | portant that you should be here at a very early hour in the morni 


General 
men of his 


eral Pope’s 


this | munication which he dated at six a. 


i) 


he 
lock | be off in half an hour.” 
o carry out | is sufficient to say that his ow 
on his part 


A severe engagement is likely to take FE ice and your presence is ne 
essary.’ (Accused’s Exhibit No. 4, G. C. M. Record, p. 235.)” 
It has been sought on behalf of Porter’s friends, in the argument, to 
put the receipt of this order at a late pres e for the reason that in acon 
. to General Burnside he said he 
on | had just received the order, and die to put the time of his departur 
1ere | from Bristoe toward Manassas Junction at half past six o’clock be 
re- | cause Porter in the same dispatch to General Burnside @aid, “I shall 
As to the time of the receipt of the order it 
n exhibit presented to the general court 


martial on his trial shows the hour of receipt 7 be at 5.30 a.m. Hi 


They found | own witness, General Morell, on that trial (G. M. Record, p. 146 


10t find him 


to obe 


»bst 





\ 
| knowledge | division (Sykes’s) did not march until seven o’clock, 
° 


1ex- | dence that the first order he received on the 


said the dispatch was received between acta and sunrise, not 
it; | after sunrise as narrated in Porter’s statement, and that the leading 
! and his own di 





C- vision followed immediately. 


rade The fact remains, therefore, even on Porter’s own showing in e\ 


29th of August, isb2, 
do. | was not promptly obeyed. At the hour of its receipt as ‘the troops 
ne- | were merely in bivouac it seems quite plain that they were prepared 
hat | for immediate movement and already had their breaktast. 
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This order, the first, was issued at three a. m. by General Pope, and 
:c as follows: : 
; [No. 24.] 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA 
Near Bull Run, Auquat 29, 1862—3 a. m 

GENERAL: McDowell has intercepted the retreat of Jackson. Sigel is immedi- 
te ey on the right of McDowell. Kearney and Hooker march to attack the enemy's 
a ir at early dawn. Major-General Pope directs you to move upon Centreville at 
tho first dawn of day with your whole command, leaving your trains to follow. It 
: y important that you should be here at a very early hour in the morning \ 

re engagement is likely to take place, and your presence is necessary 
lam, general, very respectful v, your obedient servant 
GEORGE D. RUGGLES, 
Colonel and Chief of Sta 

MAJOR-GENERAL PORTER. 

Immediately on the receipt of this order, Porter, instead of start- 
ng at once, as he was required to do in obedience to the order to 
move at the dawn of day, at six o’clock takes time to write and send 
. letter to General Burnside. In that order he is required to start at 
the dawn of day. The sun rose then about five o’clock. Instead of 
moving at the dawn of day, or instead of moving at sunrise, at six 
o'clock a. m. that day, August 29, he wrote: 

(GENERAL BURNSIDE: Shall be off in half an hour. 


He writes the note at six and says he will leave in half an hour. 
His men were in bivouac, as heretofore stated, and ready to march at 
4 moment’s warning, and he, notified to move at dawn of day, by four 
o'clock at least, sat down at six o’cloek and wrote this letter 
eral Burnside: 


to Gen- 


{Received 5.30 p. m., August 29, 1862.) 

FALMOUTH, Virginia, 54 p. m., 29th 
General H. W. HALLECK, Gene ral-in-¢ ‘hief: 

The following message has just been received 
BRISTOE, 6 a. m 

(;ENERAL BURNSIDE: Shall be off in half an hour. 
this says the enemy had been at Centreville 
night . 

Sigel had severe fight last night; took 
ton Junction; McDowell near Gainesville. 
where they marched yesterday. 
body-guard. 

Mark this language, as you find it in all of his letters: ‘“ Pope went 
to Centreville with the last two as a body-guard.” Who were the last 
Heintzelman and Reno. Heintzelman’s command and Reno’s 
went toCentreville. He says Pope took these two as his body-guard. 
No general officer ever spoke of his commanding officer in such disre- 
spectful terms as did this man from the time he first put pen to paper 
up to the very last day, and after the battle of the 30th of August. 
It is criticism from beginning to end, sport-making, insinuations, and 
holding him in contempt. Had I been the commander of that army, 
and had a man obeyed me as Porter did pretend to obey General John 
Pope, there would have been no Fitz-John Porter at the portals of 
this Congress to-day clamoring for $60,000. 

Pope went to Centreville with the last two as a body-guard, at the time not know 
ing where was the enemy and where Sigel was fighting—within eight miles of him 
and in sight. 


Comment is unnecessary. 


The messenger who brought 
and pickets were found there last 
many prisoners. Banks is at Warren 
Heintzelman and Reno at Centreville, 
Pope went to Centreville with the last two as a 





? 
two 


The enormous trains are still rollingon. Many arrivals not having been watched 
for fifty hours, I shall be out of provision to-morrow night. Your train of forty 
wagons cannot be found— 

He still had not found it. It was up, he said, the day before, but 
he had not found it. It would seem, from Porter’s statement of the 
enemy, that he was wandering around loose— 
but Lexpect they know what they are doing, which is more than any one here or 
anywhere knows. 

That is a beautiful communication for a general to make about his 
commander to send to an officer to be forwarded to Washington! 
When he was ordered to move at the dawn of day, he sits down at six 
o'clock and writes that scandalous letter against his commanding 
officer instead of obeying his orders. 

The fact is, the night before, he (Pope) expected King’s division 
and a part of his army would be through and would be disposed be- 
tween Jackson and Thoroughfare Gap or between Jackson and Gaines- 
ville, so that they would be in Jackson’s rear, having Porter up then 
at this point and with the other army to assaultin front. But King’s 
division failed. In fact King’s division that night fell back. It fell 
back, I believe, to Manassas. Hence, when Pope ordered this man to 
move at the dawn of day on Centreville, he then had no knowledge 
that King’s division had not taken the position he ordered it to take, 
and when he ascertained that fact he had to change the order. How 
Instead of King’s division having taken possession of Gainesville in 
the rear of Jackson it became necessary for Pope then to interpose 
with some other troops in the rear of Jackson, or on his flank, by tak- 
ing the Gainesville road and occupying Gainesville. That being the 
fact, General Pope issued another order. He sent an ofticer to Fitz- 
John Porter, and told him to move at once on Gainesville. What did 
General Fitz-John Porter do? The order was not in writing, as many 
times occurs, as military men know. In a case of this kind, where 
troops have failed you, and in the excitement of the moment, you send 
a staff officer to direct one of your division or corps commanders to 
make a certain move. The division commander knows the order is 
correct, or it would not be givenin that way. So General Pope sent 
a staff officer to General Porter, directing him to move at once on 
Gainesville. General Porter concludes that he wants it in writing. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. Certitied ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes; and probably with arevenue-stampon it. Br 
anyhow, he wanted it in writing. 
to him in writing. What is it? 





Then General Pope sends the o 


t 


HEADQUARSCERS ARMY « V \ 
Centre { £29. Lee 
Push forward with i corps and King’s division, which you w ake wit 
you, upon Gainesvill Lam followi the enemy down the Warrenton turnpik 
Be expeditious, or we will se muel 
JOHN POPE 
VW ( ral «% 
Major-General Firz-Joun Porres 
The order was directed to Major-General Fitz-John Porter: w 


given to him in lieu of the verbal order. General Pope swears 
evidence in reference to this order, that the order was given to Ger 
Porter between eight and nineo’clock. Heissued the first order ear] 
in the morning for him to move at the dawn of day. Let me 
what was the duty of Fitz-John Porter under that order ? 
imperative order, ‘‘ Push forward at once.” Where? OnGainesville 
Gainesville, the objective point, the place where Pope supposed he 
had troops before, but the troops having failed him, he wanted to 
get possession at once before support could come to Jackson through 
Thoroughfare Gap and Gainesville. What does Porter do? Porter 
takes it leisurely. Howfarhad hetogo? From Manassas to Gaines 
ville is eight miles and a half. He was not as far back, but we will 
take it that he was at Manassas, that he had not moved in the diré 
tion of Centreville, because, in fact, he had only started. He had 
eight and a half miles to go to Gainesville. 

Now, let us follow that up and see what wasdone. The movements 
were so strange to Pope, such an enigma to him, no order 
obeyed, no order being taken as though he were in earnest, but Porte 
taking his own time to do everything, that General Pope sent a joint 
order to him and McDowell for them both to move on Gainesville. 
The theory of the Senator from New Jerse’ r this order was 
that General Pope intended to turn the command over to General 
McDowell, and that General Porter was to report to MeDowell. I will 
only say to the Senator from New Jersey that if he understood per 
haps a little better the rule among military commanders he would 
not understand it in that way. There are certain circumstances that 
may arise ina movement » commands come 
together and the senior oflicer may assume command, but where an 
ofticer sends an order to another one to take command he directs him 
to take the command of certain troops. If General Porter is directed 
to report to General McDowell as under him he then will be 
to report and take orders from General McDowell; but the only thing 
in this was that they were to co-operate. It was a joint order, an or 
der for co-operation, to move on the same line, to act in unison, so fat 
as taking that road and moving to Gainesville is concerned But it 


eral 


ask 


It was an 


being 


sv, In discussin 


battle or in a where tw 


directed 


is immaterial. I ask the Clerk to read the order: I am getting so 
tired reading. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Perhaps the Senator would like to give way for 
an executive session ? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, I do not want to vive way now, Let the order 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

General Order No, 5 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF V LA 
Centreville {uqust 20, 1#62 

GENERALS MCDOWELL AND Porter: You will please move forward with your 
joint commands toward Gainesville I sent General Porter written orders to that 
effect an hour anda half ago. Heintzelman, Sigel, and Reno are moving on the 
Warrenton turnpike, and must now be not far from Gainesville. I desire that, as 
s00n as Communication is established between this force and your own. the whok 
command shall halt. It may be necessary to fall back behind Ball Run, at Centre 


ville, to-night. I presume it will be so on account of 
orders of any description to Ricketts, and none to 


I have sent no 
with the 


our supplic 


terfere in any way 


movements of McDowell's troops, except what I sent by his aid-de-camp last 
night, which were to hold his position on the Warrenton pike until the troops from 
here should fall upon the enemy's flank and rear. I do not even know Rickeitt 


position, as I have not been able to find out where General Me Dowell was until a 


late hour this morning. General McDowell will take immediate steps to commu 








nicate with General Ricketts, and instrnet him to rejoin the other divisions of | 
corps a8 soon as practicable If any considerable advantages are to be gained by 
departing from this order, it will not be strictly carried out. One thing must be 
had in view, that the troops must occupy a position from which they can reach Bull 
Run to-night or by morning. The indications are that the whole force of the enem 
is moving in this direction at a pace that will bring them here by to-morrow 1 
or next day My own headquarters will be, for the present th Heint 
corps or al this place 
IOHN POPI 
Vajor-General Com 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, the theory of the Senator frou: New 
Jersey was that this order could not have been obeyed strictly, becanse 
he said that if General Porter had moved forward from where he did 


stop—at Dawkins Branch, which was only five miles from where he 
started in the morning, and within three miles of 
could not have got behind Bull Run that night. That only shows 
the necessity of gentlemen examining the question a little before they 
discuss it. The object of this order was that the falling behind Bull 
Run should occur from the execution of the order; that is to say that 
if McDowell’s corps and Porter’s corps went on through to Gainesville, 
which you will see there, [pointing on a map, ] then the road faliing 


(;,alnesviile he 


~ 
back is this road coming down through Groveton, | indicating Bull 
Run is over here. The intention was that they should come in the 
rear there, [indicating, ] at or near Gainesville, striking this road and 
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divisio 
in Corinth would be say 
to the bridge at the Hatchee, and he struck Price, helped to save ¢ 
and Price retreated. 
saved the day on the t 
no trial of Fitz-John Porter. 
There was a case where the General of the Army expected the sa 
the sacrifice of that one division he v 
in war when generals expect 
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Mr. LOGAN. 
not move tory 


We say it 


Mr.McDONALD. Most people say it was because there wer 
ve thousand re ah 


to reat h. 


Mr. LOGAN. 
Mr. MCDONALD. 
Mr. LOGAN. 


senator th 


to obev the 


remembered, th 
mand to be sacrificed in order to gain a 
Mr. MCDONALD. 


was net essary 


say that it 


be sacrificed 


Mr. LOGAN. 
Mr. McDONALD. 
illustrate this case? 
Mr. LOGAN. 
tary commander to say that 
It is not for you nor I to determi 
rificed. He was not sacrificed, and he does not know whether he w 
have been sacrificed if he had gone in, because he did not 
Senator say he would have 


Mr. MCDONALD. 


riticed ? 


Mr. LOGAN. 
say from what my little experience has 
before me I will demonstrate it if I have time, that there wer 
twenty-five thousand confederate troops in Porter’s front, and at 
time from ten o’clock up to three o’clock he could have struc} 
son on his flank before Longstreet’s forces came up in any 
he had done so Pope would have won that batt! 
General Pope did not 


bers, and if 


Mr. McDONALD. 
about October. 
Mr. LOGAN. 
Mr. MCDONALD. 
Mr. LOGAN, 


three hours 


enemy before him 


over by a he 


and he swears there was nothing but a small body of cavalr 
Porter until late in the afternoon. 
his own command swore that they only saw a f 
during the whole day. 
of General 
they sent but three 

lroad anywhere near Porter’s road. 
little piece of evidence to the effect that a general of the confede: 
name of Stuart 
that the man who was at Dawki: 
anxious to fight, and ort 
ting brush and dragging it up and 
heavy dust, so as to mak 
body of troops coming, and Porter sent off a dispatch 
there was an army corps coming down. 
as in the confederate reports. 
up and down that road | 
making a big dust, and firing off pieces of railroad i 
thought there were twenty-five 
This was the most amusing battle, up there at 
It was equal to a play. 

I remember once during the recent war an order of this kind 
issued. I presume some of our friends here will remembet! 
tle whether they were in it or not. 
time General Price attacked Corinth we 
General Grant was at Jackson. 
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ihc yart of their troops tosave the balance. General Porter him- An hour and a half ved a note from G ral McDowell. w 
tie a} 
ri ; ot wT ato ind } nein oF 7 ‘ +) 
self gave testimony before the court of inquiry on General McDowell of ] been abl , 4 rin oat Phing 3 og 
a 2 : 184" ‘ . of his cor] not turned over to General Porter, but that he be allowed t 
in Washington City. General Porter appeared before that board and | jt himself. I then sent a gee ae aed P =f P MeD 
va testimony as follows, (page 1010, board record: t t Ma Pamnetion pec : + dated] ’ ; 
Q By General McDowell.) Under what relations as to command did you | {25> OY i re nd—t draw ‘ 
ul ( e! le Lx ell mov tr \Ilanassas and continue prior to the re¢ rt of 7 = gr pa ot 
‘ er. I did not know that General McDowell was going from s,andI | “% ; : , 
llection of any relations whatever rr of any understar I 
General McDowell.) Was there nothing said about Ger l el Exactly l ited ‘ 
na « is commanding le by virtue of 1 I . . 
that I know o I not d J 
By General McDowell.) WI did ike up your ur ‘ 
; ) WV 
I'he r the ul of the colu eft, I presur was aboutt oO" “= 
é é Ammunition distributed to the mer va his « uns exact r il le i 
dto be distributed, and the com! | ‘put in motion immediate tt the should not go bi Cer tthat« CAT 
0. (By General McDowell.) When you re ed the joint ord vh ve micht have to { back hb , 1. we ‘ 
3 | ind where was yo command ane -* “ — = re a pu -_ o PUL POS© « 
cm sat the head of my column, and a portion of the command or t ead | Supplies. What is the explanat That | esire 
was then forming line in front. One regiment as skirmishers was | Sue Jackson further than Gainesvil liis o : > di 
nd also a small part = ivalry which I had as ex rt Cher ain out in that direction before his supports co | ) ) Hy 
corpea was on tl road he head of my column was on tl Manassas } 4 
Peg Arve ath teehee Npege ta gee len aa previonsly deecribed | = ; sent McDowell and Porter in that direetion for that p Vs 
©. (By General McDowell.) Please state the order of your divisions. & the | this joint order that it isclaimed here w in ordet * Mel 
t that time in comman LVS 
t Mc rel : next Syke the other brigade st gy 3 i a I kn M le ; Porter and MeDo lis. theref ‘ at 
gs of ving in comp nc \ orders from Ger ral Pope t W: 1 1e the route to Gainesvi until thev effect a iunet ‘ f 
n Junction with orders to 1 1s on as possible marching upon Gainesville from Centrevill Som Bre 
Q. (By General McDowell.) Where was King’s division and Reno: and that whe st innotion was { ‘ w 4 
4, Lleft King’s division getting provisions and ammunition nea ‘ i heen ver ir to Gaines e,) the olecommand ) t 
a. 2% gave Pehle. uly, direction to General Hatch, in com ut, to MOVe | Hefore, not feasible with my com 1 in the condit i 
ckly as possible I did not see General King at all plies, to pursue Jackson's forces furthe During t "i t 
0. (By General McDowell rhe witness says he received an order f1 i ener Ss land Heintzel n vl kept up a skirmis \ t \ 
McDowell, or what he considered an order, When General McDowell first joined | gon’s forees. they retiri nm the direction of Gaines ' 
I ch order he did not obe tar it the little town of Groveton out « t It ( 
Ma the language. He says he received the order, but he did not und perhaps tive or six miles from Gainesvilk When I rod tot 
1 os : } vas abot 100n having be 1 delayed t é 
obev it If he had that would have been the first order he had obeved bs wae a ae 2K 7 waving been d ayOG at ; 
t} whole time t ul been sharply engaged, and were st confront ea 
aurings THe WHOr Ss ted tome that he needed re-enforcements in the f 
Wil ness state why he disobeyed what s considersd an order wea ind that his troops re red to be v iraw f I 
aa ler I ha rid I sil rder 4 ection th I 3 1 did General Heintzelma vyho was present on the 
his taking Kina's d on f I therefore did obey it them to maintain their positions, as th 1 f McD 
: 7 : ‘3 . Vv . ve J ’ ; the ¢ 
He did not obey it at first, but he did obey it, because he did not aed d os aa Bye wage that 
move in contravention of it. That is all he means by that, that he | them, therefor t t the positions th 
acted the same as if he had obeyed it, and yet he did not do that be f Gene MeD ud Port At four o'clock, « 
cause he received the order. That is hismeaning. What else did he P naps at halk past tour in t aiterno 
rte ul I A t I ipp ance i 1 ‘ ‘ i i 
state ? f him f tl t f ti 
Q. (By General McDowell.) What did you understand to be the effect of General | that I « ed him to push forwa lat t 
MeDowell's conversation Was it that you were to go no further in the direc ea thout a I | is sen ( 
n of Gainesville than you then were t] fteri Fin that ( ral Porte 
\. The conversation was in connection with moving over to the right ch 1 rece g a dispatch whi © sent to G ils MeD 
essarily would prevent an advance. t] that} ut f to fall ba 
; ; t he did so ! } f t sho 
He does not say that McDowell gave | order to stop there, but : : +} ; 
he says they had a conversation, and that conversation was in refer m from the fire of the battle that 
ence to moving over to the right; that if he moved over to the right treating and the enemy advancing he had det l 
; 5 ; 5 ee be : 1G UeD 
iance of that conversation then he would not have moved , : 
} ecel ng ft ote T re to om ( 
ad. 1) dk I t 0 to G il Port 
Q. (By General McDowell.) You state you did not think General McDowell pon the receipt of the orde to I 4 © ¢ t 
orde it it was one) a proper one, and that for that reason you continued your nd to reportto me in rr orders ut ) 
ovement, as if you had not seen the joint order Is the witness to be under pl trictly with t ‘ 
; + ¢ si@ % in ol } ' e of he 3 statec »> b é ‘ . \Iy ) ‘ . > ‘ > 1 
stood that this was in obedie what 1 is stated t Gen [eDoy Why did Pope issue t ord Beeau he } 
eS t ler that ; fio 1) han ty ; that obey any order, he had to direct hit to repo! 
e but it was an expressio! wl I have construed an | battle-field with his whole command, and | 
order; but when General McDowel he gave to! | st d so that e might er | l ediiate « 
seeing the enemy in my front, I co vself free to act a , y 
t, until T received not f rwal of King I it f perhap 
: G ] ! tol l 
here is General Porter’s own evidence. What becomes of all the Tl ( L tl that I that 
talk about McDowell civing ! Im a order that he had »>obe Le I ut I tadition t it 1) ( 
swears first that he did not obey it. [Then he savs it was a conve! - I e refer , 
7 / i i mp ha 
sation that he might have construed into an order, but he did not of batt ceainett ‘ ‘ f 
consider it an order. I should like to know, with that sworn to byt f ' t 
: ; / ’ / \ 
himself, how gentlemen can stand up here in the face of his own | ¢ Su S S l ' 
statement under oath and declare that he was obeying General Me ; ; ‘ : ' 
* , * (i t ‘ . 
Dowell’s order? He proves by his own (Porter’s) testimony that he | r to t 
did not move from Manassas until ten o’clock, and by twelve he was ipersedec ‘ 
at Dawkins Branch, which is shown to be five miles; from there to Q. Ex i 
‘ . . ’ . l ‘ ty { 
Gainesville was but three miles. Now, if Porter had moved by seven | >" ; ‘ { 
in the morning even, he would have struck Gainesville by ten, and | order ( el rated in your to G 
then with McDowell’s corps following, Longstreet could not ve nt ta the t fort I rt 
joined Jackson. ‘ une ' Pp ; 
General Pope testifies in reference to this order on page 14: \ { 
Question. Will you state what orders, if you gave to General Port t . D ‘ ) t f 
2ith of August, in reference to the movements of | self and his me ‘ are ( Me Dowe 
grounds upon which those orders were based 
Answer. In answer to that question, it will perhaps be necessary fo ( t } ‘ r pt 
t least partially, the condition of things on the afternoon of the 28th, and d ‘ 
hight of the 28th and 29th of August, for the reason that the informatio ‘ ye I I ‘ t 
the front, upon which the dispositions of the army were made, varied at d it General Porter ha ‘ t 
periods of the day and night And it was not until toward daylight t I da 
ing of the 29th that I became thoroughly satistied of the position of the Q) th 
and of the necessary movements of the troops to be made in cons i i ( 1 spec 
orders that I gave to General Porter on the 29th of August, as I iD 
were four. One of them was dated in the night, I think: I do not v 
time hat order I think required him, in consequence of informatior } 
ceived of the enemy's forces beyond Centreville, to move ipon Centre t y yg f 
about daylight in the morning I sent General Porter an order to tak« ~ ziit ‘ 
corps, Which was then at Manassas Junction, and which by my order } J © mare iG ! ers ¢ 
enforced by the brigade of General Piatt, which had come up there in t ) 1 tia 
mand of General Sturgis, and King's division of McDowell's corp vil A. Le i I 
withdrawn to Manassas Junction, or to that vicinity, duri the te “t ( ‘ I 


and move forward in th rection of Gan l 
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amanmennse —_ - — — = - j ” - —_ —_ — —_ ancien 
M 1a t the whole of 30Wn corps 4. It has been my habit to talk very freely with all officers having larg 
eport t t War t J tion, I understood to be between | mands in the army which I commanded. How far I informed Genera] Pp , 
' i it troops formir the brigade am not now able to s But I should presume, from my habitual pract ; 
‘ ! l G Piatt V to be to the ision of General Stur- | from conversations that I had with him, that he understood pretty fully 1 
rheir exact strength I do not | tion of the arn and the position of the various corps of the army W t 
' | { Stur | garded as a ne sity it is altogether possible he might have had a different , 
( about herefore I cannot say that he understood the necessity which 
ood 
' 4 fter Pope learned of Porter’s conduct on the field, Pope det 
to arrest Porter, but was persuaded not to do so, but issued ; 
Thad not elf over the | lowing order, which clearly shows that Pope knew Porter 
| obeying his orders. This order was issued on the night of t 
Li as : ” 


to appear next morning or within three hours from its recept 


Major-Ge I 





} 





sate Feecte Hi “ope: ‘ F | GENERA Immediately upon receipt of this order, the precise ho 
a ‘ th ¢ mv before | YOu will acknowledge, you will march your command to the field of batt 
' day, and report to me in person for orders. You are to understand th 
| expected to comply strictly with this order, and to be present on the fic 


three hours after its reception, or after daybreak to-morrow morning 


ae ) _~ la 4 ' 

elve o'clock, abo \t4 |} Up tothe time of this positive order, requiring him to rep 
¥ , asond rto % efer. issued | Pope on the field with his command, he obeyed no order, and in 
f ck on the 0th of Aucust. direc! engage the | ing this order he left part of his command, and did not bring 


| the field at all; so he did not even obey this one strictly. 


ole 






































t ; t9 a : Now I ask if such an order as that was ever issued before to a vey 
% iho tet hiieees< 7. | eral on a battle-field? If it was, I have never read it. Why ther 
ourt ‘ be th sattle-field at | Because it was necessary, absolutely necessary, to issue this order to 
edience of that order to the ess of your | him, to obey it strictly, to acknowledge its receipt, and to report 
A ieee * kia wiOth somienia ten € past fiveorsixo'clock— | Person with his command to Pope himself, so that Pope could se 
1 i + Coners his position and be | that the orders were executed; and this order, as I say, was issued by 
é ul himself arrived | him after his staff officers and some of his generals had persuaded 
I ted att , to bi . on t {tot | him not to arrest Porter that day on the battle-field for disobedi« nes 
Sas Bp nen epee gine aay aN. ~— iain I have the evidence of General McDowell here. I know that 
ied upon it in our possession. Had General Porter | Very tedious and tiresome for Senators to listen to the reading of this 
t / tanyt p to eight o'clock that | large amount of testimony, but it is necessary to a thorough under 
o troyed ¢ fagptgy standing of the case. General McDowell, in speaking of t! rile 
ed that General Mc Do obeyed that order so far as toappear oe oe 2 . ) » . E 
' says, (court-martial record, pages ®2, 85, and &4:) 
oad po aS phen ; e es Chat was the only order I received from General Pope that day 
1 : bet (). How did you regard that order; as placing General Porter in s 
: P ~~ "| to you, § licating that y sere both to act independently of eacl 
bose saber yb ink Sd 8 beg | each of you ibordination to General Pop 
or had ( ral McDo ‘ \ listance A. I cannot say that at that time the order occupied my mind in co 
the question of subordination or otl 8 In starting out on this roa 
nq ' — a | tioned before, General Porter had started out ahead of me, under ti 
Manassas JU , Sous himself received J General Pope to move with his corps and 
| on a certain road, and, I think, for a certain purpose, though I am not 
: , I . | tl Atthat time I conceived General Porter to beunderme. When the 
: a ‘ - er | reached us we were doing what that joint order directed us to do. That jo 
F \ na . ‘ found the troops in the position in vhich it di ted them to t That jo 
; . yur t dis tie to the effect that if anu considerable advantages were t 
| departing from that order it was not to be strictly construed. 1 decided tl 
‘ , a ea | erable advantages were to be gained by departing from that order, and I 
: " , Si eg: ee ae trictly « true it, or strictly carry it out. That order contemplated a 
, ad - 7 rection OF | fonmed which was to be joined on to a line that was to come up from the eas 
. : Ces lh as a . 1, ae west, and have the troops on the Gaine sville road to att wk the flank an lve 
1 . d command on the we E : enemy, as I understood it, in moving a ] the Gainesville road. This 
i. dhemeant Atetieele com Lind Nietitinn ‘tienes 7 Lat : of troops—those who were ahead of me General Porter's corps coming to a ha 
. oe i es _ > ul = on ; aa ; a T 4 I moved along and rode by his corps to the head of the column. On the way 
e a ae = - ito . an a bs. ee 7 a co be date “. | the head of the umn I received a note from General Buford, addressed to G 
: aS 4166 aa ’ P eerene aoe eee eee = specification Of | Ricketts, and to be forwarded tome. This note was addressed primarily to | 
sig val Pocter as cd Rips a om "the field the le case os se a portion Ri ketts and the n to myself for I do not think General Buford knew of Genera 
heen brigades haweves ere not present with him. but were Porter's being there at the time he wrote it. I will read the nots 
ump t is being at Centreville. | ‘HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY BrIGADE—9.3 M 
Q. 3 hat point those brigad ere separated from his | Seventeen regiments, one battery, five hundred cavalry passed through Gait 
ville three-quarters of an hour ago on the Centreville road. I think this d 
\ should join our forces now engaged at. once. 
lines , ae | Please forward this. 
nthe —— other was General Piatt's brigade. 1 JOHN BUFORD 
‘ f i br i t vhen they reached Centreville, and | >riqadier-Gene 
{ ( tle going on in the advance, they marched forward to the . par. Rickerrre 
le their appearance on the ground, and took part in the action late in | —— — 
, e 30th of A st. That is, the brigade of General Piatt. They | This was addressed to General Ricketts, who commanded a division. I 4d 
effect from any bod | know whether it went to General Ricketts direct, or came to me direct, or car 
t becar f General Grittin’s brigade, or where it was dur me from General Ricketts. I infer it had reference to that division. General B 
th of A ford belonged to General Banks's corps, but had been temporarily under my ord 
I do not know, except what was reported to me by | the day before, and had gone up to Thoroughfare Gap with Ricketts’s divisi i 
‘ that the brigade was there the time I expected a force of the enemy to come through that gap; and he ha 
‘ 101 fallen back with Ricketts, and at that time,as I understood, occupied a positior 
| our left and front 
( te oduced, or was lia tobe produced, | Q. Did you or not communicate to General Porter the contents of *he not 
‘ i the absence of it force | General Buford, which you have read ? 
I do not know the strength of General Griffin's brigade; | A. Yes, sir; I did communicate it to him 
ot re ents, and a battery of artillery, as I understand it Q. Where was General Porter's command at that time 
nf 1 the field; took no part the actior General | 4. On this road leading from Manassas Junction, by way of Bethlehem chap¢ 
I tup ver ut too late to do anythir except, indeed, to con- | or church, toward Gainesville Che rear of his column had passed by Beth! 
t ‘ ? t . ound until the darkness closed the fight chapel, whic is at the junction of the Sudley Spring road with the road f 
i | ‘ rt ther bi d ould undoubtedly have been of mense ben- | Manassas Junction to Gainesville 
efit () Bethlemem church enables you to identify that position 
Q. Dido rt ! e withdrawal of these brigades from General Po A. Yes, 8 It is at the junction, or the crossing rather, a little beyo 
ul er the cir tances, a clear violation of t rder issued to | crossing of the Sudley Spring, or Gum Spring, or old Carolina road, with the roa 
or A ‘ © battle-f | from Manassas Junction to Gainesville. The rear of General Porter's comma 
() ce t | was beyond that road, the head of it stretching out here in this direction, {ind 
i : erat closed doors ing on the map 
‘ c reopen | . Can you speak with any confidence as to the hour of the day at which yo 
ce-ad vocal t Csi be that the estion should communicated to General Porter the contents of this note from General Bufor 
ounded to the wit | \. It was somewhere before noon, I think. It is impossible for me to k-ep t 
‘ tepeated.) Did « t f yor rd t withdrawal of those brigades from | hours of the day in my mind on such occasions. I have tried it several times | 
G i rnd, under the circumstances, a clear violation of the order | have never succeeded except some important things, such as daylight and dai 
h t the battle-field ness. It was communicated a short time after it was received. 
a. ( t | Q. Did you or not, upon communicating this note, confer with General Porter 
YQ. W 1s the court whether or not you had made known to General | reference to his movements and your own? 
Porter t position of the enemy's forces, and ir plans and intentions so far and A. I did 
é 80 1 that he knew the critical conditic f your army, and the importance of Q. Will you state fully what occurred in that conference? ‘ 
rapid ‘ { ind prompt and energetic action to secure vour s ipplies and to | A. On passing the head of General Porter's column, which was on the road i 


guarant : | have before mentioned, General Porter was in advance of the head of his colum! 
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[ think, ona slight eminence or knoll or rise of ground, with some of his staff near meant exactly what the remark might seem to imply The observation was t« 
this effect—putting his hand in the direction of the dust rising above the tops of 
: ‘ w ‘ ‘ the tree We cannot go in there anywhere without getting into a fight 
rhe other day my friend from New Jersey stated that General Mc- Q. What reply did you make to that remark 
sowell had sworn one thing before the court-martial and made a A. I think to this effect: “ That is what we came here 
erent statement in his report ; but by presenting that report yes- eee ek Gaeaie ae Be he-way of the mivance on the pa Greneral 
av. and reading both his report and testimony, I find that his A. That depends upon disidceeratuntaidanmn aitien edie tela iicaiial 
testimony is almost verbatim with the report, and he « opies the very Q. I mean InsUper ible tacles, in a military sense 
order and quotes the very same language in the report that he - > sg think a led it at that tim Id 
es in his testimony, showing that he understood at the time when A The} saahe conan a ~ p fo Cl i Olena in lnaal - 
vas there at the head of Porter’s corps at Dawkins Branch, from | from Bethlehem church to Gainesville to be substantially northwest. t 1. 
s note of Buford, which he had read or informed Porter of, that | Ws raging to the right and east of that line at Grovetor 
enteen regiments had passed through Gainesvill not on the Q. At what hour did you arrive upon the battle-field with your co snd a 


take part in the engagement! 

\. I cannot say as to hours 

(). As nearly as you can 

\. It wasin the afternoon. I do not know at what time the s sot. I should 
not be al 


| on which Porter was, but on the turnpike going down through 
roveton, and in the direction of Centreville. They passed through 
(;alnesyv ille. He reported that to McDowell . McDowell reported it 
, Porter, and these are the confederate troops, and the only confed- 





to fix the hour It may have been four o'clock or five o'clock One 





ari > ' 

: of my divisions, which had been the day before up to ‘Thoroughfar veel lens in 

j 7 2 ake aes . a " ¥ x } a ai ’ ey © uy} Horougnrar anal t ay 

e troops, that any evidence in the whole case as shown were before that on a long march, extending to late in thenight, and which bad started 
own to any of our officers that day to be anywhere near where Gen- | that day, Friday, and had marched since one o'clock in the morning, had its reat 
eral Porter was ; and he cannot show, and never has shown. nor can ruard some distance behind, and that rear guard did not get up to Manassas until 


the next morning, though it got within a couple of miles of that plac« That was 


friends, from any testimo1 hat was ever adduce ‘fore the 
riends, from any test ly tha l er adduced before the the rear guard of the corps, in that instance a brigad 




















































































; . ; 
rt-martial or elsewhere, that any one on that day knew of any | Q. Did you, or not, afterward see General Porter during that engagement of the 
roops passing there or being near his front, save those troops that | 29th 
Buford spoke of, except the two guns and a very small force. Since A. No, _ I did ROS. cas 
that time, as a matter of course, developments may have shownsome | ‘t . = , SAN, en Ble COmmenanS, Sent amy poet in thes het 
. . . ‘ do not know, of my own knowledge 
litterent state of facts, but I speak of the time when he claims that «). What would probably have been the effect upon the fortunes of that batth 
from his knowledge he disobeyed the order, that it was impossible | b tween five and six o'clock in the afternoon, General Porter, with his w force 
him to have any knowledge on the subject except this knowledge had thrown himself upon the ri ght w ing of the enemy, as directed in t! er of 
ich was imparted to him by General McDowell of the seventeen - A Poe i ee eS sale en ee a poe 
riments. In fact, he says in his own statement, in his own evidence, ©. Yes, t ates aaa 
it the information of the troops in his front that day he gained \. L think it would have been decisive in our favor 
m General McDowell If so, that is the information and none Q. Did any considerable portion of the confederate forces attack Ge P 
ft on Satu y, passing over the ground that General Porter would ha Iss 
UHCI over! 1 hie ked the enemy's right on Friday 
(it eral McDowell says | \ inn he iv | do ) I do not 
to hit orter I saw that he had the same order as myself ir ‘ Q. All t CALITIES ¢ en you have spo ve test ‘ 5 
e im, [I 1a + eae See eee Aaa of Virginia, are they not 
What order? ‘The order to push on to Gainesville, the joint order. | Ex ! by the ju ulvor 
Soon after my attention was directed to some skirmishii I think so dropping | ] t \ 5 
{ front of us. The countr f of the position where General Porter oO. W yu sav whether ve . 1 General Port ai 
s wnen I joined him, wa en Jor s al hundred yards, and near, as I supposed vou expected to find i her i ned LW ve 
eeing the dust com ] the trees, the Warrenton turnpike, which was | of Ay 
d from view by the roods How leep those wood re Ido notkna Itdid | \. 1 did not think anythin . vas ne . 
it that time to be a great distance to that road—the Warrenton turnpil | ©. State if when von f i him at the place where t 
pression at the time that those skirmishers were engaged with some of | to } 1 stated to him, or tho it you fi 1 ' 
near that road. Irode with General Porter from the position he oceu- | affa than you had expected to fi 
stward, to the n —that the column being somewhat west of north, and | \. I do not recollect of such a statement 
g x east, mad an angle w th t line of troops on the road Che joint order of | ©. Try to recollect if, upon that oceasio ou did not sav to : . os 
| Pope was discussed between us- the point to be held in view, of not going | that he was too far in the front, and that the position in whik t 
that we should not be able to get beyond Bull Run that night; that was on position in which to tight a battle, or anythin ‘to that effect 
the road being blocked with General Porter's troops from where the head of | \. Ido not recollect 
as back to Bethlehem church ; the sound of battle, which seemed to be at ©. Are vou sure you did not 
ght _ our right toward Grovetor the note of General Buford, indicating the | A. [have no recollection of any question about that place not being 
that had passed through Gaines and, as he said, was moving toward Grove- | fight a battle. Something may have been said about not going further towar 
here the battle was going on | Gainesville, with reference to falling behind Bull Run that 1 
Not toward where Porter was, but in the direction of ‘‘ Groveton, Q. If anything was said in relation to the facility of getting back to Bull Rus 
here the battle was going on” that night, do you remember whether it was that the accused 3 too f | 
; oping ~ 5 5 5 front, or would be too far in the front if he moved further on 
dust ascending above the trees seeming to indicate that force to be not a great A. It was hardly a question of going further on. It ¥ Tor tion o 
tance from the head of General Porter's column. I am speaking now of that | turning to the right and going against the enemy then passing down t Warrer 
ce of the enemy referred to by General Buford as passing down the Warren } ton turnpike 
on turnpike, toward Groveton. I understand this note of General Buford to | Q. You say that something might have been said by the accused a t 
refer to a force of the enemy) rhe question with me was how, soonest, within the | back to Bull Run ; are you to be unders 1 as saying from recollection that he 
t fixed by General Pope, this force of ours could be applied against the enemy was told to keep in view his ability to get back to Bull I 
General Porter made a remark to me which showed me that he had no question A. That was the expression in the joint order 
t thatthe enemy was in hisimmediatefront. I said to him: “ You put your force (). Was it used by you 
here, and I will take mine up the Sudley Spring road, on the left of the troop | \. We referred to that point 
engaged at that point with the enemy,” or words to that effect. I leftGeneral | Q. When did you first see the order of w h you have sp ) LON Y 
rter with the belief and understanding that he would put his force in at that in chief, that of 4.30 p. m. of the 29th of which directed the accused to 
point. urn the right flank and attack the enemy in the reat You ha ‘ erstood 
That is what General McDowell swears. air EE FOSS WAS Sak GEE OS EES eS SeCee. San = — 
I moved back by the shortest road I could find to the head of my own troops A. It was the effect of the joint order as odified me en Lleft Genera 
who were near Bethlehem church, and immediately turned them up north on the | Porter, so far as I had the power to modify that ord mn far t riche 
Sudley Spring road, to join General Reynolds's division, which belonged to my com- | standing with which I left him at the tir 
mand, and which I had directed to co-operate with General Sigel in the move Q. Are you to be understood a uyil efore y« aw the order t ! 
I s he (General Sigel) was making at the time I left himinthe morning. After | Porter of 4.30 p. m.of the 29th of August, you, under the « re ser 
seeing the larger part of my troops on the Sudley Spring road, I rode forward to | was reposed in you by the joint order to yourself ar d General P ten 
the head of the column. I met a messenger from General Pope. I stopped him | him to attack the enemy's richt flanic and reat 
nd saw that he had an order addressed to General Porter alone. I donot recol- | A. To that effect, yes, sir; kn L had that disere I not 
ect more than the general purport or tenor of thatorder. It was tothe effectthat | This is the clause under which I supposed, if you prefer that term, I } t 
he should throw his corps upon the right flank or rear of the enemy from the posi- | cretion If any consi le ad tages are to | 1ined by departir 
he then occupied. When I say right flank, I do so merely bee amen of my | order, it will not be strictly carried out That joint order contemy; 
knowledge of the position of the forces, not from any recollection of what that | Porter orps and ( to be em] ed differently from t I 
order contained on that point. | when I left General Porter, which arrangement was to separate ther 
(). Was or was not the messenger to whom yeu refer who bore that order astaff | al on the Gainesville road, whilst I went up the Sadley Spring roa 
oflicer—Captain Douglas Pope ? | . Did you under that joint order suppose that you were author 
\. Ido not recollect; I do not think it was. part of General Porter's command and place 1 such a positic ' 
(). You did not meet on the way, or take from the hands of any other staff officer have been in the power of his command to reach Bull Runt ow 
on that day, an order from General Pope to General Porter, except this one, did | ing morning 
yO | \. That question, if I understand it, did not come np int ‘ 
A. No, sir; and I did not take this from his hands in one sense. I examined it, | itself statedthat onething was tobe held in view. I willreadt 
gave it back to him, and he went on his way One thing must be iew, that the troops 1 t 
(). Is Captain Pope personally known to you ? | which they can reach Bull Run to-night or by morning 
A. Yes, sir; he is. My impression is that it was not Captain Pope, but I will } Q. Was it your understanding of that joint order of t 2 t 
not be confident. I do not remember who it was. | could, under that order, direct General Porter to take h t sition 
(). I will read you an order which is set forth in specification1 of charge2. (The | from which that ‘ one thin could not be accomplished 
order was read accordingly.) Do you or not recognize that as the order which you \. Certainly not The order does not say that I ‘ ‘ 
saw and read ; : that is what the question amounts to 
\. I can only say that the order that I saw in passing was of that same import Q. Have you any recollection that after you left the a t too 
Whether that was the order or not, I cannot say. | with you King’s division, the accused sent a message t é at 
Q. You have said that the accused made an observation to you which showed | division should be permitted to stay wit! 3 COT 
that he was satisfied that the enemy was in his immediate front; will you state what A. Lreceived no such message. 
that observation was Q. Will you say, whether, in consequence 


1 + +) t 


A. I do not know that I can repeat it exactly, and I do not know that the accused message to the accused with your co 
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. 
enn snail ; sepiencalipssnpeniantaisihanateatinc sninetneieinianesdsidieia a 
is ; eral Porter concurred with the order whi Lafterward saw from General Pope | Porter’ 8 corps on that day, and when McDowell moved to the rig! 


. General Porter. They were to the same effect, except as to details, which Gen- 


t 
ay have given. I gave no details he took Kin, g’s division with him, and took it way from Porter, if 








































































eral Pope S 
Q Wou or woul d not the presence of Gen | Pope, an ofticer superior in com you ¢ hoose to say so, and put King’s division in over by Groveto 
nd to both yourself and General Porter, render inoperative o1 inapplicable the and they went into battle th at evening about four or five o'clock. but 
§ 1 ] i rr¢ - 
war to which you have referred Porter had 1 left at the time, according to his own morning rey rt His 
4. It ould depe nd upon his p1 sence, whet rit Was lm! sor not ly] . y , > - 
+ we speak of such presence as existed thet own report 1s published in these books, and there are t] ditter 
WW : »t so consider it. General Pope, according to the note we received state ments in reference to it; but the report that he published 
( ille, which I suppose was some six miles off, and we were goi self shows that he had thirteen thousand men in his ¢ ind ou 
will mer that the day before nearly a similar cas sid ne’ ] ] } 
: ary a& Sl he ‘ ide of King’s division, but vy twelve thousand or t thousatr | 
; d.w 1 General Sig if were together at Buckland Mills, and I jo not cat 4 rae DU sa Wwelve th Isa or tt lwousand—l 
i aod eel Sigel 1at was don a direct order from General Pope, ao not Cart Hich, It 18 Immaterial ten Thousand men irow ) tire 
given. Still, it would have been the same if he had not given that order flank or the rear of any army ill double it up like a knife wc 
( ithe accused have engaged in the battle according to your order and | until they can getin position againtorepel. Give a ceneral tet 
ne tothe subsequent order of General Pope, and still e fallen back to enna 7 : ? 
ling to ubsequent ¢ d ; , ul Poy ane till ha fallen back to | sand troops, and let him see the tlank or rear of an enemy, and if 
Run within the time named in the joint order to yourself and the accused ? } , ; ; y ’ 
‘ does not strike it then he does not know the use of troops and oug 
Yes, sit | : 
© From vour knowledge of the nature of the country between General Porter's | not to have a command. 
and the force seni aged on the 29th « f August, was there anything tohave| Ten thousand men! General Wasbington would have been very 
HOS ee an — from ee re —o upon She eny's right or rear, as glad to have had Porter's ( Oorps aimost any time durin r the revo 
General Pope Lf so, state what it was ‘ | oom . bad . 
. T ‘ ‘ » T ro . ‘ + ] ; ‘ , , 
1. My Ppowledgs of the country is derived principally, first, from having gone | “OM In a battle. Phi idea that a general with twelve thousand me 
© railroad from Manassas to Gainesville in a car, or in a locomotive, which shall say,” If I goin here I will vet intoa tight;” or, “If Igo in here 
t little idea of it, as I was engaged whilst going over with matters | I will be destroyed!” In other words, “ My whole twelve thousand 
vel ‘ iV aying attention the unt lI i ing . 
vente { my pa ing attention to the country; next, in marching from | men will be eaten up bodily, flesh and bones, by the confederates be 
Mills to Gainesville, and from Gainesville east along the wrenton turn oe ” ; 1 ' 
1 two—lI do not remember the exact distance. then t ling off to fore A can get out! I do not think there was much danger of their 
it al th, and going across the country to Bethlehem chur h nd thence | all being eaten up that day; because our troops did get out very fre 
: ‘ ; 1 ’ 
Manassas ; then from ee oe — al Reynolds's di a which ned ‘the | quently and got back to camp without all being destroyed. I have 
the occasion that I refer to, going from Gainesville toward Groveton, hac war aAar » tima i a a a ' : 
Aas road than I went myself, had turned to the right and never seen the time in my life, if commanding ten thousand me 
i Bethl m church ; and from the fact that General King’s division, y unless surrounded—I have never seen woods so thick or a night s 
n that same road toward Groveton from Gainesville, and had turned | dark that I could not retreat with that many men, and escape with 
th of that road, had again gone north on to that road, had engaged the | the most of them, too; and I have never seen any one that could 
certain place, had fallen back to Manassas from that place, which place | not You need not be aco asd r offic f f Inet tell 
us nearly reached, if not quite, on Friday, the day of the battle, by the troops | 0% ( eed n 6a commanding olficer to seo tot. Just tell 
m Groveton west: and from the fact that the enemy's force had moved to | the boys to retreat, and they will take care of themselves They 
Saturday, and turned our left on that day. These movements by two divis- | do not need any Fitz-John Porter to look after them. When you tell 
ps, mY Ow? ovements, and th ve o my, Gave ( ‘ . P ] 
rps, + movements, and the movements of the enemy, gar the | them to get out of the way, they will get out. 
t troops could move through the « intry comprised between the Warrentor General Rober I 1 1 t] that } . 
and the Sudley Springs road and the road from Bethlehem church to Gaine reneral Roberts, w 10 has testified in this case, swears that he had 
will mention, further, that that country is a mixture of woods, cleared | reason from his observations—he was in a place too that day where 
ud hills, and that it is easy for troops to march without being seen or | he could see the different parts of the field; he was » direction 
ig the enemy ; . where he could see where Porter was, where he could see the battle, 
Q. Does the country which you have just described include that over which Gen tte ld } } } 
il Porter was require 1 to march in obeying the order of 4.30 p. 1 from General where he could me the movemen ts of the Lroops le swears that he 
1 to attack the enemy had reason to believe that Longstreet’s corps did not go down 
\. Yes, sit I would say that I do not know that order by that hour front of Porter, as has been represented or stated, but that the ma 
Please state tl © ground on | hich you formed the opinion that Ir the accusec jority of it when it came, joined on with Jacks in the battle neat 
ttacked the right wing of the rebels, as he was ordered, the battle would ha Q s ; 4 . } ‘ 
faa in ance Bae: iroveton, and so quite a number of ofticers sweat The confederate 
Because on the evening of that day I thought the result was decidedly in our favor reports sustain this statement. This is the testimony of General B 
But, admitting that it rely equally balanced, I think, and thought S. Roberts, (court-martial record, p. 50 
thatif the corps of General Porter, reputed one of the best, if not the best, in the service 
of betwe t nty .¢ tiy regiment l x eiaht batteries, had beer (Juestio! What do you kno f anvthir ega ( é ed ( 
to the efforts made by the others, tl t ud have bee } r favor ver eral Pope to General Porter, set forth in the third spe« i f tirst 
bearing dats f the 29th August 
) Was there anything besides ere advantage in numbers from which that re (nsw p of the 29thof A i ' ¢ 
wo | have followed that General is ne the fie oft | Lhe « 4 i 
(nd position order required hin mo would have brought |] Su] rt 
' t particular advantage in position wa ere of battle before that hour; and Lhad not d, in the dire« iv I wie ra 
Che position in which that force would haves been applied, while the main body Porter was expected, the flash and tl oke fror ome pier ‘ | 
» hotly engaged in front, would have been an additional powerful reason for nferred it to be artillery from General Porte was exp a ‘ « 
pposing bout that time But it very soon ¢ ed, and ¢ 
©. When the accused said to you that could not go an vhere there without order to General Porter which, accord rT 
ng into a fight, did he or not appear to be averse to engaging the enem tion of his movements would bring bir the ene 
I cannot say that it made that impression on me, though in giving mya he wished him to press forward a at lia 
I took the view that he did soimply, and1 the remark; but I did not think he (). Is oris not the order to whic 
a 3 to engaging the enem I ean by that that that was not seriously a specification of the first charg 
‘ th me, for whe I ft} [thought he was going to engage and would \. That is the order t 
engage the enemy ) Will you state what ye know, if 
Q Had General Port r taken part inthe action of August 29 would you not have ug either obeyed or disol dl those « 
likely t to have known it A. I know that Ge ral | ter did t att i 
\. I heard that he “did j re son urtiller ind I did not hear his fire so that he that order 1 was on that part of the 
ght have gone into action thout pkn py itatt i becaus ere I] | moment that t uttac ‘ ‘ 
ther i tqreat deal of rnd th Oise that h f ent At ha yf anxiet is! 
ight have been in adirection which would have confounded tt with other noise (). Did you contir ‘ 
Q. Up to what hour did the battle contir on that day, and how long was your A. I was on the field day a 
command engaged in it Q. What were the results of the battle 
\. It cont xd till after dark, or continu tosuchan hourin the evening when \. General Pope's troops, when night « ‘ 
could see the flash rather than the smok Of my command part Cing f i fro ‘ we } 
division was actively engaged to the front for, I should think, something an | t i ee hed ( il Pope 
hour, it may have been more, before the battle terminated Ll speak of the active ari 
collisio Q. I f i bisa 1 dur ‘ ed 
. ‘ ¥ bs { era 2 le ve 
In the same connection, here spoken of, General McDowell swears — ! ; RS 
. ; the re ult pont tor ‘ t rf i 1 attacked 1 
that General Porter said, when he told him to put his force in here, | gorea Ae ileal after Presa : © of th 
If I put themin there I will get into a fight.” MeDowell said, ** Was (The accused objected to the que 
not that what you came here for?” That is exactly the languages Lhe court was thereupon cleared 
?, : . . 99 7 . ome til after t q + 3; reopened. t 1 ‘ . mn 
“Tf I put them in here I will get into a fight. Well, if an army is | ,, 90m me art 7 Peg? 
“ a . ee rt detert « ‘ ear ree 
not pat in for the purpose of fighting, in God’s name what is it put in rhe « hin . + igeth : : 
for, 1 should like to know? I suppose that the army of General Por Q. Ii of what the art ce lished during the battle of t 
ter was not taken up there to hold a dress parade that day tor the | ! pean vacate lheg bien b: ie Genel Port attac! 
} e 1 , 1 e results upon the ) nes of t bat f Ge ‘ » ttach 
venetit of the boys who were in battle and getting shot. It could not Seer thant : ; “ : 
} : . } ; > dered by tl order oj 4 »™m har on ¢} right flat , 
have been for that purpose. If it could not have been for that pu . T do not doubt at that it d have resulted 
pose, [ do not see what other purpose there co ld have beet , except l t ‘ll ! ‘ contederates that 
to tight; and yet he said, “If I go in here I will get intoa fight.” He Q. b four «eK Pp i the 2th oO 
did not get into a fight because he did not goin, and that is tl nly f=. a Fae ans es ay 
reason, perhaps. A. I did not know: but I had reason t eve that th 
McDowell also swears that Porter had from twelve to fifteen thou- [had be ested by General Pope, bef pontot 
sand troopsin his corps. The Senator from New Jersey the other day © in ta Sar pen Th Gnd WILD & giase t 
. 7] nr direct 0 horoughtare Crap to ¢ j 
said that McDowell had taken seventeen thousand men away from hnarwed that ecanier dae a loner tiene. 1 hectann Gos t ‘ 
OT . ; ala + } . ; ‘ ry ic y » cor 
Porter. Hecertainly did not understand what he was saying. McDow- t that arose above the Bull Run range beyond Thor ( vard a gap 


ell took no troops trom Porter that belonged to Porter. McDowell north of Thoroughfare Gap, the name of which I now t,t mngstreet wa 





took his own corps, including King’s division. King’s division did , oving very rapidly tw fen sai -_ as ; p ew Sowers 
. 7 . ‘ . if tre I the cistar rem Mw i A o Ihe co I I I ‘iT Au 
not belong to Porter’s corps; it belonged to McDowell’s corps, but, & nekhae that he Seat he able to off ‘ ae t 


both moving together, Pope had put King’s division in motion with | and so reported to General Pope 
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Q. Did or did not General Porter make any inquiry of you at all as to ¢] 
of the forces then engaged in battle? 
Chere were inquiries made of me by an oflicer—-one of General |] 
I think t think that General Porter said anvt} 


4 


ause I do not know where the ri 
pression, though, from what General Port 
his front. I supposed them about a 
mpression from the conversation I had with Genera 
ot have a interview with General Porter 
After ceiving a written reply to the order I ha 
started on my way back, a had got a 
m where General Porter was, when I was overtaker 
eneral Porter wished to see me I got part way back w 
yposed an aid-de-camp of General Porter, who said that ( 
to see me. I went back, and this aid-de-camp told me I 
I did not see General Porter then 
‘6 shows conclusively that Porter did not 
supported by that of Charles Duffie, orderly, y 
ptain Pope, on page 609 of board record, who fully 
Pope in every particular in reference to the delivery of 
» General Porter General McDowe 
ooked at the order. The order was for Porter to attack. 
Porter was no und at Dawkins | 
vas He was not at t head of his 
The order 
he took the 
to a tree, and 
After he started 


? 
m back 


Also, Archolas Dyer, page 1178 board record, sustains Captain Do 
uly in reference to this order and its time of delivery, 
evidence. All of them swear to the same facts, but now 

| attempted to show that this order was not received until six o’ 
or afterward, so that it was too late for him to attack. But th 
ate will remember that after General Pope sent that order to Gi 
Porte me time afterward, because McDowell was on the w; 

where Pope was, and saw the order, and read it 
got up to Pope, and when he arrived Pope was 
He wentinto the battle-field with his corps after t 
o'clock; yet after Porter received this order he s 
lat go into battle. But others went into battle, and 
battle lasted, as the evidence shows, until nearly eight or nine o’ 
or] tinued along the line; along Groveton. Schurz’ 
mand and Sigel’s and different commands were in this fight that 
King’s command was in it until late at night; other com 


McDowell’s and the rest were in it, but Porter could not goin be 


Was 


aes 
is TOO 


VE ite 
Mr. BLAINE. How far apart were Porter and Pope then ? 
| Mr. LOGAN. Not overthree miles. The Senator from New J 
| said the other day that Douglas Pope had admitted—and I wa 
| call the attent f the Senate to it—he says that Douglas 
| admitted to two officers that he had stated falsely. Now, | 
r admitted any l thing. There was a Captain Moale \ 
that day in that battle. Afterward he and young Pop: 
together in Santa F¢, and at different times they talked about 
», and Captain Pope swears that he neversaid to this man M 
| or anybody else that he got lost and did not deliver that orde1 
| two hours after he received it. Captain Moale swears that in a c 
versation with Douglas Pope he said something about meeting sor 
person on the road, but it was indistinct in his mind, and he did 
recollect precisely what he did say, but something of that kind was 
| said, he did not know what. Sothe other witnessswears; but no w 
ness swears that Douglas Pope ever told him that he had not told tl 
truth on that occasion; and when the statement is made here it 
doing injustice to a dead man, and it ought not to be made, for thet 
I supposeit | is no such statement to be found in the record. 
Mr. President, I desire to read the testimony of a gentleman who 
within two | js a little more frank than most of men, and I believe every word 
| said. He was then Lieutenant-Colonel but afterward Brigadier-Gi 
eral Thomas C. H. Smith. ‘The board and some others have tried t 
insinuate that this officer swore a little strongly. Let us see. Ait 
speaking of the conversation he had with General Porter, | 
uding the or- | asked to state it. 
iown in force to 1 
y that the enemy 


eT 


then pend 


rard to the 


Aeutenant-Colone!l ' ‘ I. SMiTH was then called by the government 
sworn and examined l 
B thes 
Question \ t capacity you were serving in the Army 
rinia in its late campaign unde! neral Pope in Angust last? 
Answer. I as aid-de-camp on the of General Pope. 
). Did or not, ont 28th or 29th of August, carry any orders from Ma 
] ; ' h concerned his movements « 


17 


of the road ». Did or not t ll ther of the days of the 27 


ed to General 
the arms of A. I saw | Porter the afternoon of the 28th. 

rcumstances did you see him 

é ick t munition on the train at Bristoe, and char 

with its distribution rene er wished over four hundred thousand roun 

General Hook something r ninety thousand rounds. About two ort 

| o’cloc} t rd t eral Porter some three hundred and twenty t! 

Sand rounds, and har 1 wage to forward the balance, and left Captain P 
in char : t ifliciently forward, I went on to find Genera! 
Pop 1 getting to the | [ had left General Pope in the morning, ! 
I t re the road he had taken, I went to Genera 
ater-station. I found General Porter 


ral Pope had taken, and he infor! 


? 








s ten minutes 





























n that was 


] made upon me I 
7 tated 
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One of his staff was pres 
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vot kno 
veyed itto General 





pe in the words that 


I had one of those clear convictions that a man has a few times per 


ips in bis life as to the character and purposes of a person whom he sees for the 
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This ofticer, following, as I have said, other testimony, shows that 


























1 ret his n ; he ’ . daw } ‘ 
= is this was the animus of General Porter from the beginning to the end 
fter asking bout the road, I told ¢ umount of a of this whole case. Even when his ammunition was sent forward 
\ t niii . - - 
ey . ton ha wanl , : 
ud sent forward to } tha ould come imi to him he would not order a man to di asked that Pope 
I asked him if / A . 2 le mn ¢; should send an order to di Not « 
the ¢ f expression Creneral ort said t 1ad not; that was the } j \ 
} } . an) ry sneering n mena (66 24 
e of his revly—either that he had received } f it. or none of it rut he og: booms heering manner bel 
beraright. I expressed some surprise, and said that it had been tf to Alexandria, where we shall all be soo neral ofticer will 
age ee S / St } : . 
t as rdered uth } ” t f t continue to Make expressions * that we are roiling to be wl pped, we 
7 t é f } ’ y , y , y > 2 + 9 } - 
f himsel, } , ; , I : ; : i are bound to retreat, na ieratevervthin tf must p vou it iS 
* ann ; f 9} } remarked that s coul . ‘ > 
+} t t ! ; hat ara ea ate and result disastrously 
. ‘ I . 7 : 
} t forwa t 1 t here } iH Following >to D < 3; Bran vhere 4 ul of column 
} g ywhere it 1 mM 1 } was on the Oth Ge Danie Bitte ele { ow 
1 ¢ t ‘ ax | 
ee } 1 ; 3 Was commanders, tes es 
Wat npresse | ‘ ! une 
it e to express a great ind ise fora mo Que State whet! sm 
General Porter then spoke in regi 1d wounded de ot e Ma sas Ra h vo 
eld of Kettle Ru He said es the wounded ‘ the time 
[ told him tha \ be left behind; that I kne hat a posi sv rhe | \ chIw ‘ va c 
in imperativ g to General Banks to 1 tl W mre ( I t I ) 
h him, and propert ! i x \. J zht, between Gre ‘ 3 
lo this Ger no reply in wore but his manner to me ‘ en Groveton and Gaine aie ©} ‘ 
1@ same feeh that I had noticed befor« This conversatio from t road that i ty eV 
Porter's manner and look, made a strong impressic mind. Ik N » be to the right rat tha | 
I have 1, after an interview of about ten minutes, and rode o1 I G My i I ( l t 
dquarters on Bull Run just as we entered them and pitched our tents uy 
’ cht. After my tent was pitched and I had had something to ti t 
5 ( l br what I had ‘ ! to t} This iw after t ‘ | rived at Dawl B 
5 ) vw General Port n } 
1 I ha 
, 5 “9 - f t ) gy on this « ement 
Lich y « I 7a k J . } 
q f t L we er a ata i 
} the time fro t ] ) l 
8 ule How can he f é H _ : me ea 
hi or, “H rst ht I? ; iy a ; ; 
pre } i General Pope . . 
i ( l ind perhaps overb ng a : y 
cited 1 Ly, Saying that I was certain t on » 
Porte as a traitor ; tl I would shoot him that nig » fa ‘ eo” : ; 
(rod Vv concerned, 1f ti l would allo me to do ( 7 
the conviction that I received from General Porter mner and « . 
i [ have only to add that my prepossessions of him wer ( thick. 14 ’ 
rte? >to that time. I never had entertained an : ete a : ; 
t + + tf 
5 hat ¢ ersation. I knew nothing with regard to | * 
th ] i KOeCW no I ‘ Tal ‘ ) . } 
! 1 
tinctly t t ‘ ve i ner Port : ; ‘ 
i ered I 
my - u 1 , Bri : ' ( 
t ati a short dist f j he uarter ‘ tness : , . 
' : ‘ . IcD 0 of Gene ‘ 3 
é | the map before the uurt where he thought the pl to b I do , ' t - ‘ 
the water-station is more than one-third the dista j Bristoe to Ma I S as ; 
Chat is my impression; 1 cannot speak positively about it > ; ] ' 
: , +] ( 
| conversation to which you refer, did or did not General Porter wn i a 
oO f ‘ ‘ 
ty to get possession Of and have aistri ted inl corps tie l : : 
peal t is the rea der l 
speak ¢ ‘ ¢ +) . , laf the t 
n I th it he showed a itte ndiffere pont ( owed -_ ) the rigl en t : 2 
nl ; , 
} t ' ' ] 
vhat hour of the day did ( rsation he een up q } é 
1 ict *h ; 
f , 
; ; rst ha } f +} ft ] f . 4 
: ’ , : QO. A t it fore u und 
co nd in the batt tl ’ 
wything that was said in that conversation, or in the manner of Gener : “ ; es 1 Vy 
; } ! A. 1 commanded two brigade ft 0 ‘ 
was there evidenced any desire or any willingness on his part to ipport Crifir } } i > ‘ I 
ral Pope in the military operations in which he was then engaged : ey oe siesta 
. } I 4 ‘ oe} reh and Grovetor nt il 
A. @ e the contrary to that re and G , } i tl 
«). Can you state whether the d support General Pope hich yo General Buttertield was then and ther { pti 0 MOVE POs 
ght he manifested, was the ré with the immediate servic« Dawkins Branch and to find a position to bring i rageme 
hich he was then engaged, or of h mmanding neral, or upon } } 
it did it sinh 90 chek! e commanding-general, or uj but not until his brigade was all re ind be found himself and o 
g { t seer . } 1 1 } j 
1. It seemed to me to rest on hostilit But Id that I could analyze the of his statf oflicers out there alone, a when he looked back his bi 


n taken off without notifying him and put into the woods 


o therear. What else? 


t Thomas testil 
with Fitz-John Porter’ 


Solomon 



























s . in the Eighteenth M as 
I i No man can express altogether how such an impression is gained fron . 3 COTPs, Im Cin gyhteen Siu Ise 
" id manner, but it is clear tindale’s brigade 
Q. Had you passed over the road between Bristoe Station and Warrenton Jun C I a called hy ther 
on on that day or on the previous day ; ; ‘ 
\. On the previous day, t/ h, I came over it after Ge Poy Direct examination 
(). At what hour of the day did you pass over it Question. Where were on A ; 
\. Lshould say that I left our headquarters, about a mile from Warrenton J Ar r. With General Fitz-John Porte { ] ent I u 
on, about half past four or five o'clock in the afternoon. I should say it was past | Martindale's brigade, Morell’s divisior 
h idle of the afternoon | . Do u recollect being at Manassas J 1 
. What was the conditi n of the road the A. Ldo 
\. Por the first mile and a half, until you got to Cedar Run, the road was bordered Q). Did you n oon t Craine 
either side by open fields or open woods, over which troops could march easily A. We moved up on the line ot the railroa 
n great part without going on the road. Indeed I doubt whether there is any reg front, though we were tending to mo 
larroad a good part of the way up Che troops marched through the fields to Bris . How far upon that road did your regiment go 
e Statio \. We went upon that road nearly to a small cree 
). Were ul or not present at the bat of the 9th of Aug . eres t i ne ‘ 
\. Yes, s I was present OF co : refert , ir 
7 ougbhout the engagement 
I left with ¢ ral Pop when ne ¢ tot field. but on the vw ( hy t t} 
with an order off the road, s ut I did me et on the field for two I \. We then halt the Lhu t ’ 
ifte that , / ’ , 
») At hat time did you regard the batt g ‘ non — ‘ on It shi a4 ; CG 
Phe ke was rising over a consid tion of 1d, I sho , cs ; m 
iuinivin view, when we were at C d there 1 ome hea ( ‘ : 
( I should say it was about ten or eleven o'clock when I first came t ( 
eville, and it was about eleven or twelve o'clock when I saw the appear f t t 
1 | speak—the sign of a heavy action, from the smoke rising It ‘ I t I 
1 in vy from Centreville; you looked right down upon it, and you could hea 
sound of the guns [ did not ride up to th town at first, but finding that G \) aad 
Pope had not ridden on, as I had supposed, I rode back to Centreville, and the ! ( } t ! 
is I saw the appearance | } , about eleven or twelve o'clock I a 
tion, too, in order that it may be clearly understood in regard to the act t the 1 that 
1¢ time I was sent off from the road, while General Pope was ridiz 
is a cessation of cannon tiring for a considerable tim I shor 1 ‘ ( f J of 
niy a half an hor ) | Mar 2 | 4 
. Was or was not the battle ag i l T i i that da ’ j ‘ } 
A. Yes, sir; severely ; ' 
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| Q Do vou kne 


And that is the 
| pected a fight 


woods, put tl 


if appe irs he 


purpose ol 





\ ron t 
b he Or 
of ther ‘ 
Creneral Porte 
oO ‘ 
tha y { 
General M 
Questi WwW! 
‘ rself. and o 
e of the 1 
Ay I 
pl yiou i 
Val« I 1 ne 


\) And you dit 


I did not 
q. Wi you 


received by you as 


GEN 
Griffin is suppor 
other batteries ¢ 


m< 


Che indorsen 


I think you can n 


with the others 


SIONAL 





put on the g 


ERAL PORT! 


did not send 





¥ 
Q. Your communication to him is thi 
i I can move every 
and is on its ri 
y retired out of sight 


ad, as follows 
» Hazlett’s, o1 


so as to deceive 


was obeved 


His 


ind attacki 


ght 


the most of it 
I would get everythi 


RECORD. 





at day at the 
General Porter 


to tal 


ne read the 





to hide his 





gout ot sig 








cade All goes well with the other troops. 


That is, this ighting on that day. 


Phe WITNESS 
That was e xposed : 
q) Then, on the 


everythin 


getting Hazlett’s helaees under cover 


A. No, I didn't 
in front of the bushes 
gades were massed in th« 


Comment 


was ordered to move 


Now, let 
this battle. 


from the head of 


granch. He 


GENERAL MORI 
hold to him, and I wil 


After he had gotten them hid in the woods, then 
‘*tell me what 
Hold him! 


him,” 
in the brush! 


| Pecter did not 

commanding officer, 
Q. What next? 
A. Then, I think 


GENERAL P\ 


think we had bet 





attempt to 


us see the 
He was away from 
his column. 
to Morell this dispatch : 
Tell me what is passing 
come up 


passing 


sends | ili 





rear of that. 


attack, to as 
his men in the woods by 
interest 


gy, q 


sault, t 
that 


Morel! 


uUICKLY. 


from me 


g¢ was out of sight 


is unnecessary in reference to this. 
forward, 


7 
quickly 


Post your men to repul 


1 sight’ — 








to hide 


and post him 


the roadside, 
General Fitz- 
the front, down on the road, aw 
and Sykes were near Da 


If the e 
I willecome as quickly as I can. 
What next 
in front of his left. 
to find out what Porter wants to do. 


in order, I 
n this dispatch : 









very time it 


ordered Piat 
ake up a defensive posit 
troops to the rear! 
termined this gentleman was 


ridence of at 












nder cover, and play hide-and-seek with the « 

| e bl u deplovec line of battle 
0 1 enemy 

at vou ( ed to mo 

‘rected tot } ‘ nd over. On tl 

ivanced V il pen grou on the richt-har 

eric Dp} i br l is on the right-] 
est th re, the other battery on this side 
it, order I p the back into this fine busl 

38 of ad were ona slight depression 

1 conc t the n had three ba 

Time 

tinnues. o pave 423, board record: 

aton N communication from General 

it follow, the orandum of the hour 
} practice te t muUuT ceipt 
arch from Kelly's I to t J A 

cu it thet 

1 not put on the cuess 

Less 

ther the indorsement Gel 1 Porter o1 

rs Ipon 


xcept Hazlett’s batter 
princ ipally in the pine bushes 
Is this what you mean by 

GEO. W. 


in the 


if possible 


except Hazlett's 


long 
of No. 31 from General Porter, you did not succee 
I wanted to keep one battery in position. 
with a brigade immediately behind it rhe other 


When General Porter 
when he was ordered to attack, 
he was ordered in every order that was given him to press forwa 
to push forward, to 
trying to hide 


» gO to Gainesville, h 
behind a branch. 
John Porter 


If the enemy 


shim 
F. J. PORT 
VMajor-G 
he sends a dis 
ny 1s com ing 


“Hold | canmuniaes 
‘Colonel Marshall reports a m veun nt 
This is Morell’s testimony. 


Morell then 


Porter could not tell Si oe 
wanted to do, but Morell begins to take the hint by that time that 


intend to fight, and suppose, to 


to General Porter 
ll reports amovement in front of bhi 





Now, 






his men 


everythu 
MORELL 


Major-Gene 
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is no infantry of the 


movement, Stay 


rhat is, there enemy in sight 
where 


you are, to aid me if necessary 


MORRELL. 


m continuing the 


Now, he says: 


Colone) Marshall reports a movement 1n front of ett I think we had better 
What does Porter say? 
MOREL! [have all withinreachof you. I wish you to givetheenemy 
helling, without wasting amimunitio 
Do not waste ammun ition; shell them, but hold your ammuni- 
at the same tame a party over to see what ing o1 We cannot 
e McDowell holds his own 
T T P 
F. J 


| want to retire,’ he says; ‘‘but hold on 
pped ; I cannot retire while he 
hat Porter wants to retire, he intimates to him: 
He. Po rter, says: ‘ Yes, but we 

holds his position !” 

Now, sir, you may follow every order and every movement of this 
from the night of the 27th of August, 1862, up to this last order 
I have read, and there is not one single line that he has w ov not 
ne single order he has given, not one word he has uttered, but what 

« been in the direction rand presupposition of a defeat for our troops 

1a retreat of his own without a fight. 

You will find in this evidence a communication from General Porter 

Generals McDowell and King on that day, which is printed on 

243 of the record of the court-martial. This is very interesting 
voes exactly in the line with all the 
ALS MCDOWELL AND KING: I found it impossible tocommur 


ncate by cros 
fords to Groveton. The enemy are in great force on this road, and as they 
} 


to have driven our forces back, the force of the enemy having advanced and 
etired, I have determined to withdraw to Manassas I have attempted to com 
vith McDowell and Sigel. but my messengers have run 

ive gathered artillery and cavalry and infantry, and the advancing 
how the enemy coming in fore« I am now going to the 

is passing and how affairs are going Had 


until MeDowell is 
Morell finding 
* Let us retire.” 
McDow- 


holds his own 


cannot do it just now, while 


same resi: 


into the enemy 
THASSES 
head of the col 


to see what you not better send 


train back ? 
I. PORTER 
Vaijor-General 


unicate with you 


to McDowell and King, while MeDowell and 
forward to attack the enemy. Why 
does he do that? If you are about to assault, and expect a division 
to support you on your left and be ready to come to you, and that 

umay need their support, if at that time you get word from that 
that they are going to retreat, 1 ask what effect it must 
have when you are thus notified at the very moment you are going 
battle that the troops you e xpected to support your left have 
rmined to retreat without firing a single gun? Yet Porter noti- 
King and McDowell at the very moment they were moving to 
the enemy that he had determined to retreat, and not only to 
but to retreat clear back to Manassas; and yet we are told 
that this man was determined to fight. Why, sir, every communica- 
tion of his was calculated to impair and discourage the morale of the 
army; to impress upon it the irresistible conclusion that it was 
bound to be whipped, that he was not going to support the troops, 
that he intended to retire and leave them without the support to 
which they were entitled from his corps 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. ] 

Friday, March 5. 

Mr. LOGAN. I must again apologize to the Senate for prolonging 
thisdebate. 1 desire to discuss to day, in the presence of the Senate, 
two propositions that have not been under discussion heretofore, 
except incidentally. 

I propose to spei ak, first, to the question whether or not on the 29th 
day of August, 1862, there was a battle at Groveton, or near 
and, second, as to whethe sr or not there was any considerable force in 
front of Fitz-John Porter during that day. He claims, and in fact 
the Senator from New Jersey claims, that there was a force of twenty- 
five thousand confederates in his front. I intend at least to try to 
show, and not from evidence that my friend from New Jersey will be 
likely to dispute, but from the maps of the War Department of this 
battle, and from the evidence of confederates who were that day in 
Porter’s front, that there was no force of infantry in his immediate 
iront during the whole day. I will demonstrate by indisputable evi 
dence that the only force in his front consisted of a small battery of 

irtillery and a force of cavalry. If I do not, then I am at fault. It 

vill be observed that yesterday I introduced the evidence of General 
Porter himself, sworn to before the board of inquiry called the Mc- 
Dowell board, and in answer to the Senator from Indiana, showing 
tl himself at all under the com- 


com! 


He says this much 
King were engaged in moving 


sion 


aete 


assault 


retreat, 


there; 


that General Porter did not consider 
mand of Major-General McDowell at any time really, but especially 
ufter McDowell had left him with his head of column at Dawkins 
Branch. That was about twelve o'clock. After that he considered 
himself his own commander, under the order from General Pope, and 
his testimony so shows 

The second excuse was that there was no general engagement on 
the 29th of August—no general battle,inother words. T his statement 
is most astonishing to any man who has ever re: id the reports of both 
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sides, both of Union and confederate officers. It isa most 
statement to any one who has been conversant with the 


astoul iding 
history of 


the war and its battles. If, for instance, you take the battle known 
as the first Bull Run or Manassas, where our forces retreated in hot 
haste, that has always been called a battle ; it has always been called 
a general engagement: and vet if you will ne the reports in 





Manassas, \ will 
and pri soners were a mere 


connection with the 


first battle of Bull Run, ot 
tind that the losses in killed and woun dled 








bagatelle compared with the losses in killed and wounds wd pris 
oners on the 29th of August, 1362 

To show how fallacious was the statement of the Senator from New 
Jersey—of course not intentionally made to deceive that there was 
no general engagement or battle on the 20th of August, 1862, suppose 
we examine the facts. The killed and wounded on tha iww—and 
when I say killed and wounded on that day, I do not leave it to vague 
conjecture—but from the reports of both sides carefully compared to 
cether we tind our losses to have been about®.000 killed and wo led 
and missing on the 29th of Angust. If any one will sav that where 
an engagement occurs between forces not amounting to « WO) 
or 10,000 01 1 either side, and the killed and wounded are fror 00 
to 8,000 on one side, that does not constitute battle : } 
misunderstands what we comprehend a batt] 

In order to show the misunderstanding of ventlemen and of the 
Senator from New Jersey in reference to this particular matter, let 
me call attention to some of the divisions that were engaged on ow 
side that day against Jackson’s and Longstreet’s forces | 1eAV 
losses were from the followit ih divisions: General Hooker’ 
of Heintzelman’s corps; Kearney’s division, Reno's divisio Bur 
side’s corps; King’s division, of McDowell's corps, commanded by 
General Hatch; and Reynolds's division, of McDowell’s corps. I am 
spe aking of the 29th. The losses of these divisions were heavy At 
that very time Porter’s corps was lying in the road betwee Manassas 
Junction and Gainesville and at Dawkins Branch, stretched all along 
that road. McDowell was not able to pass by him; he had to take 
another route, and went all the way back to the rear to Bethlehem 


church, and moved his command on a road from there in the « 


rection 


of Groveton And while General Porter, who claims up to twelve 
o'clock to have been a part of McDowell's command, was lying there 
McDowell moved up im the direction of Groveton, going to Porter's 


} 
ils al 


in this battle on the 
lost he; 
between five and seven o'clock, they lost ove1 ‘fifteen 
This shows McDowell was trying to obey orders by ende: 
find his way into the fight; while the other party was 
obey orders by finding a way how not to fight. 
Having made this statement about the I do not care to go 
further to show that this was a battle, a general engagement. I tind 
in the board record, as it is called, made up by this board, facts sworn 
to by officers under command of General Porter in reference to the 
matter of which I was speaking yesterday; that is, as to hiding his 
troops, and not moving forward. a 


extreme rear, engaged 
Visions, to wit, King’s 


Or ind two of 


vily In the evening 


and Reynolds’s, o. 
hundred men 
ivoring to 


try ing to dis 


losses 


I desire in this connection to call 





the attention of the Senate to the following facts. General Morell, 
in his testimony, says: 

Question. Did the putting of those that were foremost under cov caus ny 
movement of those behind them ? 

Answer. I think not. I think those immediately behind Hazlett's battery re 
mained where they were, and the others went to the rear 

Q: Will you look at the communication from General Porter to Generals Me Dow 
ell and King, on that day, which is printed on page 243 of the original record 


After reading this dis 
will show, the 
army that day. 

About four o’clock 
patc h to Generals 


patch I desire to follow it up and s] 

effect of these dispat« hes of Porter upon a 

in the afternoon Porter sent tl following dis- 

McDowell and King: 

Generals McDow! and KIN 
I found it 

enemy are in 


Mark the 


to communicate by crossing the tf 4 to Groveton Phe 


great force on thi 


impossible 
4 road 


language: ‘The enemy are in great force on this road.” 


What road? The road that he was upon, in the direction of Gaines 
ville- 

and as they appear to have driven our forces back, the force of the enemy ha 2 
advanced and ours retired, I have determined to withdraw to Manassa 1 have 
attempted to communicate with McDowell and Sigel, but my messengers have run 


into the enemy 

Take that report sent to Generals McDowell and King late in the 
afternoon intimating—he but he clearly intimates 
that his forces were compelled to retire, from the fact that a strong 
force was in his front and pushing him back; and that on that ae 
count he would fall back—where? Not to B ethle hem church but to 


does not say 80, 


Manassas Junction! You will see that heretofore he remains where 
he could get behind Bull Run; now he is going to Manassas, not to 


Bull Run, as his pretense was. And let me here say, as I said yester 
day, that one brigade of that command did go back to Manass 
tion, and did remain there during the day and that night 
went to Centreville, but not to Bull Run. 

This witness, General Morell, was asked if he had any k 
of this communication. What does he say: 
What Iw 


vant to ask is 
being made 


is Junc- 


and one 
nowledge 


Question whether you had any know f f that com 
munication 


Answer! 


that day? 
I don’t remember it. 
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ocke cam me with that order I 
! it, and I sup] { it was rather s 

and perhaps to expedite the m nt. After 

tried very hard to recollect who brought me that 

ir regiments, and unti ( versed with Major Ea 


his I could not fix it l pon talking with him Iam vy 


vhen Colonel I 
p to the fror 


stati otticer showin 
Lit rder, : hi he immediately sent an 
Morell to attack, and s is he gave the order for Morell to 


then he dispatched a written order to Morell directing him not 


but to remain u itu quo all night. Hence all of the 
/ g 

made by the Senator from New Jersey or that which n 

ny body « », that General Porter did not receiv } 

; +) + 1 + } 


o’clock, so that he could not attack 


no foundation in tforit. Here his ow: 
testifies that he received the order, andin obedience to it 
Morell to attack, and then afterward ordered Morell not to at 
but to remain in placeallnight. LIask Senators toexplain wha 
is in this quibble, or attempt to get out of or evade that orde1 
directed that he should attack, when the evidence clearly s 


from the beginning to the end, that the battle of that day co 
until nine o’elock at night, and one of the assaults made by the 
federates was after seven o’clock. And atthis very time when hx 
ttack, Morell testifies that the sun was just 
he received the order to attack, but 
re isthe testimony of Porter’s own office 


his orders and his dispatel 
Benjamin F. Smith 
» Senators is 
in order t« 
bedience To oO 
his 
that 


. . 
oionel SI 


1 0n Friday, the 29t 


to support . ate I es Wh : i ‘ d arcl rom Fredericksburgh by way of Warr 


LAtTely 
. dh Che $i ts. os at Manassas Juncti I think, on the 29th of August, t 
l an: ! Te arrived exactly at the place where the 
1 was there, and there we halte 
: c a steps to the branch railroa 
to More ) tts c Lihat proves thir yward nesvill nassi ap, and followed the directic 
ved the 1 rd I I Pope, and ) Aw mil then haltedon sowe rising ground, where we « 


red Morell to attack. He sent the | the countr nd, over the woods, the tops of the trees. It wasa wi 
: “a : 1 Dp ae oe ry W hi y re | ‘ ner ‘a battery of the rebels ope ned upon 
o comply with Pope’s order; but thre fou lls only, I think ; there may have been ahalf a doze 


there mea verbal order from brigade then marched into a field and the regiments were placed in order of 
| the order from Porter | I recollect that General Morell’s division was in our advance, on the low 


That is where Morell had testified about Dawkins Branch. 


men in posi . - ’ 

nes tig S f ¢ pieces req this rebel battery I received permissic 
. i umanding officer of my regiment to go to a more elevated piece of gro 

attack; then im liately aiter- | rods distant, and while there I saw our batteries reply { short time aft 


before he could put his men into position, he gets an order in | (probably a half an hour) ¢ l t trace our steps and march | 
to remain in position there that night. That is the manner | “4 
he order ot Pope. That shows clearly that he had received That was in the direction Manassas Junction. 


; . j l ‘ ‘ 

termined not to attack } rmined not t« : i . ag . 
We the marched I k to nea lanassas Junction, and camped in the 

de this branch tilroad I ha ) ned That night I was placed ¢ 


to all this | field officer of the pickets of Sykes’s divisio About daybreak the picl 


RecorbD. Attention called in, and we marched toward the bi field of Bull Run, and were enga 
nd then thi that battle 
and then this O. What 


wa 8 ie ply Lk yOu! ins & his attack of tl 


. 
f 
i 


amount o 


r General Porter at all that da 


Porter’s own command, Colonel Smit! 
1apman’s brigade, who testifies that he was 
Dp] g¢ distance on rising ground just behind Morell’s dis 
with his command, and that he received orders to retire to Manas 
Junction, and that he did retire to Manassas Junction and staid t 


the next day when he marched to the battle-field on the. 
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Pa é t Lruse wh Porter's t t tof ¢ ig t ' 
‘ 3 was succes ! t ith lina a ? OR t ] I ’ v ind é 1 tiller \ 
’ ke. that Le dre ‘ eriousl hreatened, and G St he { , , 
ce to us of it 1 f I ( iW , 
Marl iis: General Stuart savs tha hen he ow +] 2 — 
" . , ’ , = a j 
ing forward wot iave struck ¢ mestreet on the 
nd rear, he continued to keep brus] ip and « n to} 1} 
dust. ‘‘From the direction of Gai ; deceive | 
emy, h Porter’s ré t shows w ee ” AI \ ; ‘ : 
hic] 1 report hows was succes ssful! Liow « g 1 = . 
that cessful? Because Porter reports twenty-five | ‘ ok 
dinfi his front, and here Genera rt savsthere was | 1 O ce of 
nhisfront. Butthey were dragging brush up and down the Poon ere ta 
d making believe that there was a heavy for er My | aah : 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. MCDONALD,] yesterday said | the foll | 
thev said twenty-five thousand men re in front of General ‘ é ont I d 
; : : : 1 : +} } . aadlaw 9 . 
er. LItold him I would show him that it was nothing but brush © Federa a als 
ant y - , uy tidi tot be t \ 
‘ir. 4 Liab yA DUT. L/Us Duri t ( 1S. ] 
\f LOGAN. It was dust and brush by which he was atta " the ) ( \ 
‘¢men. He was notat L by an army, but with pine | very severe artillery combat. ‘Th ‘i 
, . i alf past t vel e aft l 
I'welve thousand infant ey srrangem< for ma f 
1) ir hours with a mule drawing er « ed ' 
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( lle hoot cut-ott wie sof ral | as © near DY, ¢ ] ort : 
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Y er vel l ( ) (cyene iz itel ad om I J tI { l t 
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. my a : | . - 5 me it « i I \ 
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(rew his left. Another battery (Captain Stribling’s) was places col 1D. R. Jon 1 ' 
Dg position to my right, which played upon the rear of the ene left ar ove t t wiged tl 
4 im entirely from that part of the tield. He changed | front rapid is t nal t rye I n 
ne neet the advance of Hood and Evans. d directed a hea f f 
Chree brigades, under General Wilcox. were thrown forward to the Ipport « shes j 1 é les of the mounta 
: the left, and three others, under General Kemp to t pport of the ol i no opr t r the employment 
these commands. General D. R. Jones's division was placed up the \ a mnd W ) » thi ere ore ltot 
Gap Railroad— : ‘ ! ibya I thtot 
g¢] that Porter was on, but the Manassas r tot th lopewell I Befo 
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( i 1 re ! 
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Gainesvi ind movit mand was doing. General Pope is not on trial. Every officer of th, 
‘ ‘ on t (in rear of the enemy's | Army who knows General Pope knows better than this. I served j 
—— vin position, bat before he | the Army with him as well as many others here. I know him to }y 
; cea aa aed ithdrew, not, however, with. | a gallant soldier and, in my judgment, an officer of great merit. |; 
; ees i o on (position it of | will not do for the Senator from New Jersey to charge Douglas Poy, 
i E : one plo; the he poor man who is d i committed perjury. I sa z 
ape ware Supported on 1 that by that char ustained, he has created a fee A 
) t ! | in the town of Sp State, where Douglas Pone rx 
raed 4 | | anything but 1 person Wiuo ventuy dt 
’ I 0 , S| such a calumny. 
L nena | Why, sir, Douglas Pope’s family is well and favorably know 
4 i ( \ | the West. That, however, dor him if he did wro 
een reet, by | But he is sustained by divers and sundry witnesses, and even by 
‘ , von | dispatches of General Porter himself, which show that General Porte 
/ f othe ] iN received that order in accord statement of Capt 
1} Douglas Pope. The Senator Douglas Pope had 
f c knowledged to two officers of he swore falsely 7 
. ye). | evidence 1s here; and the Senator nents are no better sust: 
; ‘ that particular than the ere in regard to General McD ‘ 
f One having made a false report or havin worn falsely; and the Sena 
Ae , | knows how illy he was sustained that staten twhen the « 
4 ‘ | t i | denec \V is produced 
rhe « t 1 Ne ir, | have always understood when a man in his cool 
t : ‘ ‘ | oments acknowledged at he did a wrong, that was no re \ 
. : | hi should be excused from it t, before L proceed to that, I \ 
| 
( 
| 
| 
‘ ’ e | 
» ‘ eet | 
‘ ‘ ) iu L | 
‘ ‘ (yt i 1 
( ! { ra ¢ l 
| { ] } 
‘ ' ‘ ( 
} rs | 
'. Brigad ils Field | President, produced conviction on their minds that Porter disobey 
: a : 4h | the orders intentionally because he did not intend that Pope shi 
ae ~~ | win the battle, and that was the reason why he was tried, and 
proper testimony he mned. It was because the evi 
; that Jone the extre ht of Long- | sustained at fact before nine high officers, as compete: 
) . U rest the Manassas Gap Railroad, | honorable as any who have graced any position. 
I ' i t that by no rt or | Ah, sir, prejudice produced this ¢ mviction, itis said! What ki 
federate Porter get anyt but ul foree of cav- | of prejudice? Here is the evidence, here is the long story whic 
t been told by confederates and by Union men. The same story i 
ir. P ' amination of this esti | and repeated o’er and o’er again, that he failed to do his duty 
t, t fais QO , ut st ought to strike the | yet this country is asked to clothe him with honors by sayi l 
! I ‘ e to the very point that I have been aft mpt- improperly convicted, to restore him to the Army and pay him ala 
case: Vorter's « uty to his commander | amount of money for loss of time. sid 
— MATS. _ SO BIRUORS Ws hI] Now let me read in the conclusion of this evidence a tl 
RAGS 16 LOL UNCEr OUr ars of war disloyalty to his command- | mony. You have all read it, I presume, but I will read it he: 
MLCOr ra.’ — oF orders Was Just as criminai a8 | much as it has been sworn to before this board of three officer 
t { Government ie by hi PUCEIONCO « rd a | certain Senators think was so high, so great, so noble, so patric 
“ act tha ro ne Lor the loss of the battle « . Man powerful, so learned that it shall overturn the decision of nine 
‘ smal thie - that he Taued ; I , © the ¢ a my as: W2S | men equally as noble, as honorable, as learned as themselves! <A1 
GOred | UK st us the courage t men should have had, | inasmuch as they think this board had such great power, when in 
© UBUS0 OF UNS I b day and ¢ on . s0n8CS OD it had no power whatever, let me read some of the evidence in ref 
fanure a taree pa gem t N UW (hou- | erence to Fitz-John Porter’s own statement. 
tan immens nount of property. When | Villiam B. Lord testified before this board that at the time Fit 
Buns, 5 , Arty Canuon oe eee Cae ldo} John Porter was being tried he told him (Lord) that he was not loy 
" ; ibute this whole loss to Fitz-John Porter; for by obey- | to Pope. That was exactly what we tried him for. I see one of m 
; ae ) eth gust, | : 2h would friends smiles. Let us see what Lord swore to. Here isa | tter tha 
’ ; : ren se oe and peimg toer | he wrote at the time to his own wife. He did not write it to! nad 
| r scouts would ha Known ti ree tuat | nublic. He was a friend of Fitz-John Porter, and he say 
\ » ld } Vvo,1 ny ju lore t, rOeurs d that : 
j ) ve >" ar » ¢ nee to prepare | Question. W ou state ubstantially 1at that int iey as, an 
‘ 4 ’ ' ral Porte vid 
for ) ring ul le gave J mm i Answer. I had been directed by the judge-advocate 
cl I EELS hh twe © thousand more men | the rooms of General Porter and to look for some teles 
under I t t { t pro duced in evi » that day, and that had been mislaid i 
a } lookiz o papers General Porter made the remark, *‘ I was not 
, Pope there is no denying that 
Siy ) ’ ) l ’ | ©. Do you reeall anything t he said in that connection ? 
e toug! i ‘ st Yes * t) Fifth Army Corns A. I cannot say that I do, and I doubt if I should recall that now but 
would 1 time, a f he had allowed the | neculiarity of the circumstance, and the fact that 1 made a record of it m 
h At ton t ith. they would few days afterward ; otherwise, I think likel 1 should havi forgotten i 
j ‘ . That was during the progress of his trial before a general conrt-mart 
Cor] have fought ga | A. It was 
i al rine y and th was the« Che PRESIDEN FTO Boarp. The de that the letter is admis 
ol faiiure of this W i i] spo for j | | the purpose stated by counsel, namely the fact, but to test t ‘ 
» to say that he « day and fought. I read th | Say ot She witness 
pit that cau him t ro 1 next da ly eral | } the KR tDER q 
i ed th h mm 1 pers ) m on th | You have stated in your cross-examination that the feelings which had act 
batt obe ‘ ! t t tv he re ou expressed at the time you wrote that letter to your wife. It wasn 
| by the counsel for the petitioner; I will call for it Please let me } 
‘I / what vou stated on the subject, if vou h that letter her 
It will not do to charge as the Senator from New Jersey has charged | (Witness produces a book 
General McDowell with bad faith when General McDowell went in| <A. Shall I read 
m the 29th and feught gallantly late the evening and his losses | @, 44st that part and no mors 
were heavy. It will not do to charge General Pope with being an} “T'jave been a little bothered about General Fitz-John Porter. Thad to g 
ignoramus or with going around without knowing what his com- | room on Monday to get some papers that belonged to the court that he had t 
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Co} One of the reporters of the New Yor a erence to the manner in which they dealt with their army or 1 t 
rool ter Solr conversalion, ( } mar “e . 4 : : 
oom, ater so = 5 eee . a. ae k, yell, disobedient officers if the case were reversed 

+ loval to Pop - there is no denying that Now, that is really the charg: . 

: - yf ? , , . ; , ; ; 

st him before the court-martial—tl | id not do his duty as an oflicer be- Sir, I's if not ont of any criticism; I say it not out of n ‘ 

enemy, and that he « ly toward General Pope, his command- | Ing, not out of any d to call up the past -but Il savy that vou of 
otlicer. General Porter sa the p cy of his own room; ¥ | confederate fame are ist men who ought to restore to the Army 

: f the effect of his word \fter thinking it over, I have con } lled ] 

a => seth | ile eo ae those who were expelled from it, against the will of those v » Op 
to V l ’ I ’ not ) is much } y ) * 1 } 
spaper ¢ es t posed you if we desire to restore them let us ask 1f sak nd 
our letter-press co t ) t | request you to help us: but, as I said. it does not nr t rood 

| ; — 
! } aT wee TI ! yun he use a maiority. forsooth } side of the 
| | Chamber to-day to ¢ ( int i v tl m 
\ “a y cf ‘ | nael | : y i 1 
now whether o1 \ rd t . — m the loyal people of t ‘ va j mv o 
‘ er time, 0 im atlidavit con nicated t 3 ount of misbehav I W l i TT L\ | a mis nae 
( dler } ring the wat After tl p ) nt l : matt i 
othing a t ly 1 ’ 1 
j have the right to look ati ul I say t ) ‘ 
what Lord wrote to his 1 ex ul ly to ca ) l {1 } , 
to testify, and he testilied to t | in very on the p { Lo ! 
1 to his own friends—becaus in the Army to ask those \ ral »< < to 
I I ld mak ich @& Sta i t m t} the ‘ e nota to « ‘ 
; | 
he was DO ] 1toW il | Mr. 1} nt, 8 ce I ies t wel 
} } } 1 1 
n say that Le Was loyal I \ bough ilt lave | iures on the! ma 
f there is any Senator here y » ¢ teil 1 Ol ho will 1 | rible contliet l it 1 as arul Lo 
t hat tl j + nro + bad y y ‘ ther Te ymand 
if 18 That tb evidence Ce ) rove na ] Lvé tated, | troop yonetner a small con HY i ( > 
{ his own mouth. } unde very mu 4 al st of t \ i h 
ithout that evidence thr b all { Pic cluster aroun | brother ¢ i¢ s lL soldier re stt i I ‘ 
ein ich abundan ri ‘ m « he proposit it ji ( n ba ) tl 
is disloyal to Po al « ybeved | order he did | J to me t ers! W | | 1 
d that Pope should win I ’ od : 
I 
. i ’ : 
ld liketoa kS itol w! th ild t y om i V f t! t 
d of an army who would send a note to of | tlic ‘ ! ) 
to b 1a ul ) +con mona ice! Vi ould it ( | iL hay I i ‘ ‘ 
hat he suspected hit lie would tak is ilt. Sur 
| | y 
the Army, under tl] and of the Ge lof the A y, | Ord { 
wit ld as | ] cl { tO me LOGA ] | W 1 8% } } i ! ‘ 
pDpo! ) ‘ I O71 ado ( } | i st l | ' i 
| eit? G e] ! ] I i tell | end to | \ ) ) t 
i ul to: on rit I 10m J 3 St it \ yuld ) ( ‘ l C1 
' | ! ( I { st m Wa ’ ) | Atla \\ ‘ ) 
nd s0 honorable n l it. that th | ha Oo ver he 
Os i Ay } W ul yi ht I i an i rad nat ot I ! t l \ i t} 
would expect him if he y asubordn ‘to his duty, | \y ( res I i } 
{ he did not do his duty he would arrest and trv] 1 the | on ry]: Oo > it 
) He would no l ive i eno = ) 3 l | to ¢ ‘ ( { 1 ¢ ( 
) 1 Po had pet | let exercise thei ‘ { en ¢ 
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I protest because every sentence heretofore executed upon subordi- 
nates in the service for minor offenses would stand as the record of a 
cruel tyranny if this supreme crime is to be condoned and obliterated 
and its perpetrator restored to rank and rewarded with pay. 

I protest because the spirit of patriotism, upon which alone we 
must rely in the nation’s need, hereafter will be shamed and subdued 
by inflicting this brand of condemnation upon those patriotic men 
who began and conducted the original proceedings, and sanctioned 
the original sentence, as well as upon others equally patriotic, who 
affirmed the sentence and refused to annul its just decree. 

I protest because the money appropriated by this act will be money 
drawn from the Treasury in furtherance of an unauthorized purpose, 
and in defiance of the rules of law. 

I protest because the bill is loaded with startling innovations. It 
overrides statutes, and is the exercise of unconstitutional power. It 
subverts the order of military promotion, and postpones the worthy 
to advance the unworthy. Its tendency is to applaud insubordina- 
tion. Its effect will be to encourage dereliction of duty. The soldier 
and the civilian will alike feel its baneful influence; for such an 
error, if once permitted to creep into our system of laws, can never be 
eradicated. Upon every motive for the public good, without one 
impulse personal to myself against the subject of the bill, with every 
proper remembrance of the past tempered by every proper conciliation 
in the present, but looking sternly at the inevitable consequences in 
the future, I protest against this enactment as a duty I owe to the 
country, Which I cannot and would not avoid. 


Liberalities of Trade—Consular and Diplomatic Relations. 





SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL 8S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, March 29, 1880, 


On the bill (EL. R. No. 3035) making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I was mistaken as to the 
time fixed for the debate on the diplomatic bill. My absence on Sat- 
urday, when the debate began, seems to have been noticed ; the more 
80 as lam a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee. It seemed 
proper to my friends to indulge in certain criticisms on the non-action 
of that committee as to any reform in this foreign service. 

I have failed in no duty as a member of that committee or of this 
House. There is scarcely a bill or petition sent us but has had consider- 
ation, and the body of the preliminary work required of us has been 
carefully done. We have sent to the House more bills, and have had 
better success with them than is customary. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I desire to thank the House for its good opinion of this com- 
mittee, with, however, some reservations. When the House last week 
sent to us the pregnant issues about the isthmian connection between 
the two grand oceans of this planet—even to the extent of ignoring 
somewhat the engineering and canalization projets referred to another 
honorable committee, we felt that we had in an unbounded degree the 
contidence of this House. That contidence will not be disregarded. 

But when this House gave us in charge the larger question of send- 
ing to them our opinion of the power of making conventional treat- 
ies as to tariff affairs, why did it, in medias res, and while we were stu- 
diously examining authorities and reaching our conclusions on a reso- 
lution from my colleague, [Mr. Woop,] cut us off by passing the 
resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] declar- 
ing against the treaty-making power as to reciprocity or tariff treaties? 
If there is a lawyer in this House, will he look to Rawle, 58 cet seq. for 
the authority? 

It is not for a committee to criticise the action of the House: but 
when we began to find that the best decisions and authorities al- 
lowed the Executive to exercise the supreme prerogative of making 
treaties, was it just to throttle our inquiries or estop our conclusions ? 
If tariff legislation here is concluded, if the House is to be shut off 
from aiding commerce by enlarging its liberalities and opportunities, 
why should we not be allowed, without the ukase of the House under 
a two-thirds vote, to perform the functions assigned us? Mark me, 
Mr. Chairman, this question is just on the threshold, and if the ma- 
jority of the Foreign Affairs Committee sustain its chairman, this Con- 
gress will yet have the coveted chance of passing something that will 
relieve the American people from odious restrictive and prohibitory 
tariff laws. If there be no other remedy, I trust that the Foreign 
Atiairs Committee will have the nerve to tind and the pluck to report 
it. If the voice of the people cannot tind its vent in one way, it may 
in another and quite an unexpected way. 

It is useless and unkind in gentlemen to say that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee are not timely in theirduty, and dutiful up to all the instrue- 
tions of the House. 

Suppose, sir, we had reported a bill for reciprocal trade with France, 
Canada, or Mexico—all referred tous! Where and how, under the rules, 
could such a bill have been brought up? Why sir, my immigration 





bill, reported before the holidays, was sent to this House and from 
thence to the Committee of the Whole ; and there it sleeps! For weeks 
I endeavored, as chairman of the Census Committee, to forward the 
preparation and printing of the schedules, indispensable for 1880, ana 
for the representation and ratio on which this Government is founded 
with what result, consult the Recorp and the efforts of my colleague 
[Mr. Tuompson, of Kentucky ] to consummate this most urgent work, 

It was casy for my good friend from Ilinois [Mr. TowNsHENp | to 
write at his desk, on a little bit of paper, a resolution to instruct the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to reconstruct the whole consular ang 
diplomatic system. But it is not so easy to go through the labyrinths 
of the State Department and of the Fifth Auditor’s Office to ascer- 
tain where to lop oif and where to ingraft, so as to give vigor to the 
growth of an honest foreign system. It was not easy when the com- 
mittee itself—not speaking for nyseli—was not inclined to such a task, 

It was not easy for a conscientious member or committee to do it in 
haste, for waste would follow hurried and immature legislation. 5 
ABSURDITY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

But, sir, on this occasion I speak for nyself alone, when I say tha‘ 
it is no new idea with me, nor is its expression unfamiliar to our 
RECORD, that the lessons as to the inutility, expensiveness, obsolete. 
ness, unrepublicanism, and absurdity otf the present diplomatic sys- 
tem are those which are ingrained as a part otf the simplicity of our ; 
people and our dignity as a Republic! 

Do you want, sir, to know why we have outgrown the silly systems 
of gold lace, cocked hat, silver buckles, knightly sword, cireus span- 
gles, and endless etiquette and formality, such as hedged about th y 
kings and princes of the Old World, when embassadors presented 
their pregnant hinges before the thrones which fraud and force erected 
upon the petrefaction of human liberty? 

Our minister to England receives $17,500. Is it too small? Accord- 
ing tothe New York Tribune, $40,000 ought to be appropriated. Why? 
Let this extract from that iniluential journal answer: 

The salary is $17,500, and the minimum additional expense is placed by thos 
who have the means of knowing at $24,000 per annum. This addedt sum makes 
provision only for such style of living and entertaining as are inseparable from the 
position. Some of the American ministers to England have expended about $40,00( 
above their salaries, but it is regarded as possible to do all that the position calls 
for by an extra outlay of $24,000. These figures were supplied two years agot ; 
friends of a gentleman who was named in connection with the place, and who de- Pi 
sired before deciding whether ke could accept to know the extra expense, so as ti Es 
determine whether he could afford to incur the necessary outlay from his privat Ee 
means. bd 
Living and entertainment! Shades of Franklin, Jay, and Living- Ps 


xe 





ston! The reasons given should lead to a reduction of salary or to 3 
the expunging of the mission entirely. Why not? Bs 

From the New York Evening Post I find that our eminent poet, Mr. Es 
Lowell, complains that his business at Madrid is to tell the people Ey 
when the museums are open, what theaters to go to, who are the best 4 
milliners and tailors, and when presentations are to be made at court. a 
And this it is to be representative of the new order of this new hemi- a 
sphere, with its progress and liberties! It must be a relief to the ew- 4 


inent author, the master of Yankee wit and happy verse—this friend 
of our younger days of literature—to be transferred from useless «nd 
silly work, in the bull-ring at Madrid, to the gentler duty of ringing 
the nose of John Bull, at Saint James! 

The overruling necessity of this Republic is not ostentation at for- 
eign courts, nor deference to foreign kaisers, kings, czars, or sultans. 
Our continent was made of rich loamy valleys, and rich minera| 
mountains, for a better purpose than to deck popinjays, or gratify 
vanities. God meant our land as an asylum, a refuge, a home, and 
more, a land overflowing with milk and honey, food overflowing 
into other lands where armies muster by millions and taxes eat up th: 
substance of toil. Our destiny, and our comfort too, lies in our inter- 
changes between peoples, not governments, between men not mani- 
kins! Yet, with all our surplus of opulence, and our inventive genius, 
provoked into restless activity by our farming energy and our marine 
enterprise, we have allowed our carrying trade to be done by others 
by our rivals! How much have we lost by our legislative inactivity 
and stupidity? In the past fifteen vears, sixty millions a year. Why) 
sir, in 1879, our exports were 11,149,160 tons surplus; our imports, 
3,782,530. What was their value? Over one billion and a half. Oi 
this immense trade, what proportion did we transport? One-third if 
Foreign vessels shipped for us—the enterprising nation of the new RS 
hemisphere—$1,133,000,000, 

What a comparison might I not here institute as to the utility ot 
our dilettant embassadors and their suites, and the consulates whose 
duty is to look up and look after our commerce! Why, in 1851 th e: 
ocean trade with us was $433,000,000; but then, sir, we did carry un- 5} 
der our Star-and-Stripe ensign three hundred and sixteen millions 01 : 
thissum. What was it in 1877? Our trade had grown colossal. It e 
was $1,173,000,000, but the foreign flag sheltered $58,000,000, Before ; 
our civil war, in 1857, we built ships—twenty-five millions’ worth : 
in 1879 only eleven millions, and that, too, while navigation laws were 
in full effect. Was it our exclusive navigation laws that effected such 
results, or was it—was it, sir, the restrictive and prohibitive system 
which forbade a vessel to be made in Maine, New York, or Delaware, 
unless at a cost 33 per cent. more than in Nova Scotia or on the Clyde? 

The object of these remarks is not to make a satire on the “decayed 
politicians” who represent us abroad. True, it seems that wealth, 
and not a knowledge of foreign languages, politics, economy, ot 
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NSULAR REPORTS. 

Che work of generous rivalry in trade cannot be accomplished mere] 

ostentatious ministers. It must be done, if at all, by consular agen 
cies, consuls-general, vice-censuls, deputy consuls, commercial agents, 
clerks—anything but the mere show and seeming of republicanism. 
Che American mind disdains to be hampered in its outgoings and in 
comings around our star by the frippery and foolishness of formalities 
“ot court.” 

Hence, sir, I praise our consular regulations; for do they not com- 
mand commercial reports, (Regulations, page 95,) reports up to cel 
tain dates? Is it not directed that each consul-general send to 
Department on the ist day of November in each year in like mam 
in duplicate a full report upon the trade and industry of the kingdom 
or district under his supervision, arranged and systematized 80 as to 
show, first, its agriculture ; second, its manufactures; third, the condi- 
tion of its mines; fourth, its fisheries: fifth, the products of its forests; 
sixth, its commerce, showing the number of vessels, domestic and for- 
eign, entered and cleared, and the amount of tonnage, the amount and 
value of imports and duties thereon, the amount and value of exports, 
its trade with the United States, seventh, its revenues, separating cus- 
toms from other sources of revenue ; and that these returns should be, 
if possible, for the fiscal year ending June 30 of the current year, or, 
at the furthest, for the calendar year ending on the 31st day of the | 
preceding December? 

Have not these reports been of great utility to our trade, and espx 
cially as an incentive to its revival? 

Let us not depreciate our consular service as classified by the De- 
partment of State and appreciated by our merchants. Scrutinize the 
pages of regulations and observe the reports made under them. Is 
there a rare invention or auseful seed? it must be sent tous. Is there 
an element of commerce from the dates of Arabia or Syria to the dates 
of foreign new tariffs which must not be reported? What better man- 





ier 


ner of introducing and developing American trade to other countri 


is of more avail to us than this consular system, if executed? 


Mr. Chairman, I only ask, while you consider the relative usefulness 


of embassador and consul, not to forget that our great need is a m 
et, and that the consul is a factor in this connection and the minis 
, cipher 
\ 
Our adversities commerce and navigation mak« iinperative 


that we should look abroad for ourtrade. That trade must be bart 
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If wesell our surplus abroad, we must, in the end, to keep the market, 


iy. This is tl 
Stuart Mill. (Cap. 21, Principles of Pol. Econ. 
It is undeniable that without imports there can be no exports, a 


ce versa, There is no economy in exporting as much as we can a 


ringing nothing back except money. Trade will cease if ther 


not real compensations, There must be two parties to be benefited 


itherwise trade will die. 


AGRI l ARAM( NT. 


As agriculture must always be the basis of our prosperity a the 


chief vocation of our people ; as its resources have helped to reliev 


us from panics and revive our trade, there is no solution of our f 
commerce which does not make our agriculture the chief element 


he principle ol political economy laid down by Jol 
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It is scarcely thirty years ago since we imported wheat from the 
Black Sea; and men are living who remember bread riots our 
cities. Now, itis a matter of discussion whether this year our surplus 
crop of wheat will be 160,000,000 bushels or 200 ) i! This year 


the production will be even larger than last. Within two years there 


has been an increase of one-fifth of our wheat acreage. Exp 
count upon a wheat yield of 420,000,000 bushe! 

and home consumption and for the quantity | er from last ye 
and we shall have 200,000,000 bushels for export. This is worth 
us, say, $150,000,000 or more; but 
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one-sided trade? Will they always pay us the cash, or must we, to 
hold this splendid prize, cultivate mutuality? There are many eapri- 
cious contingencies of sun and sky in connection with our grain har- 
vest and trade. Is it not wisdom to begin the barter, if not directly, 
commodity for commodity, yet with the money received for our grain 
buy the goods we need in the best and cheapest markets, and thus keep 
our customers and improve our custom ? 

We need not consult our consular reports to ascertain our trading 
energies. When our farmers are carrying oatmeal from Iowa to Scot- 
land and beef to England; when stock on the hoof never stops till 
it lands in Europe on a through bill of lading, we are certain that the 
smallest elements as wellas the greatest of our farm product are seek- 
ing a profitable market. 

What is needed for the development and increase of our trade is 
the capital relief which freedom gives. This no consul abroad, and 
a fortiori De minister, can | 


- 


ive, 
LET THE BANNER OF PREEDOM FOR OUR TRADI E RAISI PREEDOM ! 


Still we may study the returns made under consular regulations of 
ther lands with protit. Their authoritative data as to the wants of 
ditierent peoples and of their markets and of the best means of reach- 
ing them becomes doubly usefal. 

We have had returns from ministers as to theirdancing with queens 
aud the number of the wax candles at refreshments; but this informa- 
tion does not contribute to commerce. One dispatch as to the price of 
Zante currants is worth all the information we might have from our 
Greck minister who describes the queen’s satin robes. When we are 
told inembassadorial dispatches that a lord this or a lady that smiled 
and wore a certain kind of lace, it is not of so much real interest to 
our farming people as the price of butter in Liverpool or of mules in 
Glasgow. 

POSSIBILITIES OF FUTURE TRADE, 

In vain does the eloquent head of the State Department advise 
with chambers of commerce for a “ full trade ” with museums of sam- 
ples for its guidance, These are well enough, but they will always 
fail until the gyves are removed from commerce. It isa provocation, 
\ tantalization to spread out the kingdoms of the earth as our consu- 
ar reports do, and yet know that trade must come home empty and 
ankrupt unless it interchanges. 

‘These reports serve one purpose ; and because of that purpose I 
ave within the week reported a resolution in Congress for their 

ore frequent publication. That purpose is to enforce an argument 
iwainst our restrictive policies. With so many undeveloped possi- 
bilities, the argament is cogent. Austria sells us yearly a million 

f dollars’ worth of buttons, which we might makg; Australia is 
opening her ranges and pastures to give us wool; Belgium imports 
our raw cotton through Germany and France, amounting to eight 
millions annually; Brazil sells to us and buys from others; Colom- 
bia imports sixteen millions per year for home consumption and buys 
buat little, though we buy cight millions of her; Great Britain sends 
fifty steamers to Chili—we, none; China wants our good cottons 
to take the place of English mildewed goods; Denmark can tgach 
us dairy thrift; France—70 per cent. rural and 30 per cent. urban, 
industrious, provident, and recuperative—should be mutual with us 
as she was with England for reciprocal advantage; Germany goes 
everywhere for profit and benefit, and our consuls give us from her 
much technical education and display enlarging opportunities; Greece 
desires our petroleum, canned fruits, and sewing-machines, yet our flag 
isnot known at the Pireus. Under our eyes are the West Indies and 
the Guianas, with a trade of three hundred millions which cther 
nations control. 

Italy seeks reciprocity for our grain, coal, and cotton ; but her silks 
and other industries are barred here by a heavy duty. The Nether- 
lands are recovering their economies, looking for and supplying the 
wants of others. Persia buys four millions of cottons from England, 
when we could compete and furnish a better quality of fabrics; Rus- 
sia buys ten times more from Great Britain than from us—iron, ma- 
chinery, coal, cottons, chemicals, and copper. She, too, failed last 
year in her crop of wheat at the rate of 21 percent. Siam has a 
trade equal to South America, to which we are strangers. Spain ex- 
aggerates on our system by tariff discriminations against our cargoes 
of tifty cents per ton against twenty-five cents of European cargoes, 
and we have noredress. Sweden and Norway area part of Great Brit- 
ain, as nearly allied in trade as our own States. Switzerland through 
consular “declared exports” and return of imports shows a trade 
with us of ten millions annually, which has infinite possibility of en- 
largement. Syria sends us a little olive oil and some rags. 

Turkey rivals us in taxing her own industries; Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela furnish tine fields for our exportations in return for 
their coffee ; Africa is holding out her hands unto us, as to all the 
world, bidding us open up her opulency, which other nations with 
more liberal ideas will enjoy: while Great Britain the last fifteen 
years has had an excess of imports over exports of $5,000,000,000 in 
merchandise, and yet has received an excess in specie of $500,000,000 
and retains besides an investinent of $3,000,000,000, while we have 
in that period exported an excess of $629,000,000 over imports in mer- 
chandise and $788,000,000 in specie ; while India, like Japan, an anom- 
aly in trade, exceeds largely in exports over imports, and yet receives 
largely an excess of specie, making a profit of $120,000,000, one-half 
of which goes to England. 
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UNLOOSE THE BANDs. 

From these thirty and more countries upon our earth we may learn 
lessons for unloosing the bands which bind trade; for nothing is 
so certain as that these markets will never be ours until we learn the 
lesson of John Stuart Mill, namely, that to sell we must buy. 

Before taking such an extended view of mankind from China to Peru, 
it might be well to look close at home and observe the microscopic in- 
sectivora which are preying on our generous body-politic. Congress 
has forgotten the virtues, the skill, and frugality of 1846, which 
enabled us to attain material advancement under a tariff averaging 
only 234 per cent. ad valorem, which was reduced in 1857 to 19 ner 
cent. : 

THE INSECTIVORA OF PROTECTION. 

To what a humiliating discussion of great principles are we reduced ! 
Do the people arise here, as in England they aroso in 1846, and thun- 
der their demand as consumers for cheapness and against scarcity, 
against high prices,and for abundance? No; it is the maker and 
vendor of wearing apparel who ask to cheapen it by placing the basis 
of chemical colors, chrome iron ore and bichromate of potash, for dye- 
ing cotton and wool, on the free list. Why not demand freedom for 


the goods themselves and for the same reason ? 


SALT, SUGAR, PAVER, AND STEEL RAILS. 

The demand is pitched in the same bated breath for free salt, sugar 
steel rails, paper, &c. Salt yields only $800,000 per annum to the 
Government. The tax on this article in sacks, barrels, and packages 
is over 30 per cent., and in bulk over 60 per cent. Benton regarded 
a tax on salt as an impious contrivance to frustrate the beneticence 
of God, for wasit not bornof the sea and sun? Is the tax on sugar less 
impious and flagrant? The ad valorem duty on sugar of the average 
type, Which costs from three to five cents per pound, is 544 per cent., 
not for revenue merely, but to help a few plantations in a remote sec- 
tion. As sugar is only next to salt or bread as a necessity, is it not 
time the people were making their leagues against sugar and salt 
taxes ? 

To gratify a few firms who make steel rails, already protected by 
patents and duties, eighty thousand miles of railway in the United 
States are made tributary, not to the Treasury, but to the firms. If 
the price of steel rails at the English mills is $32 per ton less than at 
our mills, do not our consumers pay $28 per ton more, calculating for 
duty and transportation? Who in the end paysthistax? Who paid 
it for the four thousand miles of railway constructed in the United 
States the past year? The toilers of the soil. Is it asked of us who 
are in Congress why these burdens are not removed? My answer is 
that the people are indifferent and their representatives are supple 
before corporations and other combinations. These extend through 
the whole range of protected industries. They are so potential that 
they have discrowned the railroad kings even except those who man- 
ufacture Bessemer rails. 

Were there hope of relief by act of Congress this appeal would not 
be made in this peculiar and indirect way upon a question of consuls 
and theirreports. The people must send representatives to Congress, 
and to be representative they should be instructed by popular votes 
on distinct issues. 

A majority of the seven thousand newspapers of this country have 
upheld this bounty system or did uphold it until white printing-paper 
advanced 60 per cent. Now they desire the 20 per cent. tariff on paper 
removed. But the paper-makers plead the tariff. They say: “1s not 
the material, like pulp, and the chemicals, carbonate of soda, quick- 
lime, soda-ash, and chloride of lime, which enter into the manufact- 
ure of paper, heavily taxed?” Take that burden from us first and we 
will see about it. The revenue on pulp for 1878/79 was only $152.50. 
Put pulp on the free list and one pretext is gone. To be sure other 
component parts of paper manufacture pay greater custom dues, but 
isour Treasury in distress? Isnot cheap paperadesideratum? Should 
not knowledge prevail? Why not, then, remove the duty? Why not 
protect book and newspaper making, and the manufacturers of paper 
also by repeal? And certainly if the tari is abolished on type, why 
not on raw materials, lead, copper, tin, and antimony, which compose 
the type material ? 

NO DELAYS OR COMMISSIONS. 

The whole tenor and effect of the commercial and statistical re- 
ports which we simple democrats vote money to print and circulate; 
the result of Paris and other expositions; the tang, tendency, and 
trouble of all our diplomacy has been to favor protection in order to 
glut the greed of our home monopolies. The men who now appeal to 
Congress for a commission to consider the tariff revision so wisely 
and carefully, are Philadelphia capitalists and steel-rail grabbers, 
helped by patents and other “ ways and means.” Such men mean 
delay when they ask for commissions. Justice requires execution of 
the culprit. Respite is breath, and to such, breath is added chance 
for robbery and riches at the expense of our people. 

Do you want illustrations of our modes of diplomacy or commissions, 
as recently administered ? Was there ever, before the tribunal of the 
nations, or of the Eternal, such a swindle as the fishery award? All 
now confess and know it was conceived in fraud, consummated in 
forgery. 

Remember the scene when alternately a member from Massachu- 
setts [General Butler] and myself were arrested with alternate alac- 
rity, in the night session, by the Sergeant-at-Arms, for contumacious 
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rivalry in opposing this scheme of robbery! Thero was no ground | alleged, let those ) shment, but 
for the fishery award—none. The Geneva award was reduced a third | do not d prive tl 23° some dishonest offi 
by the pe rfidy—$5,500,000, grand larceny, only to be repented of | cial has violated money has bee 
nd not yet punished. Yet meomnt rs who ought to hide their heads in | expended in th sutit must 
eternal shame, forced by riders or something worse this tax and sin on | be admitted th: S W ia 
ur gentlest gentlemen in midnight hours, against their best judg- | wide discretion \ lake 
ent. The result,as we know it now, is only equi in its enormity | the town of Lea he pec f that 
the crime through which it passed to success. oung city now do w weekly mai 
IPLOMAT All over our west States and Territori \ vns ies, and 
hate diplomacy. It is a badge of frau ‘Distinguished consic OMMUNTETES Are spr pas if by magi \ rness this yeat 
ion are too often mercenary considerations. Our ancestral wot pecomes ap Lou rit next yeal A semi-monthly mail this 
thought we should keep aloof from them. (heir jealousy of | ¥' row v tl ! ( rrati the rand strides of 
on ministers and political alliances would hav had iter rea- Ame nm er rprise to da Walt neXt ye volving greatly 

_ could they have foreseen ste ind telegraph. Since we might nereased cost O1 ortation and increases enues to t GON 

one minister, reach any capital l Hurope in a dav, whv use » | CI fb alse In such a coun as oul with its restles ring 

jpstruments which | are not of a republican tempel and origin. } ’ { tugmented a l by hu rer ) ( ( I the 

] a greater reasol 1 than that of our best men of the — dav Old World, we ¢ Ov " e tard rt Go ess hat 

Ine miniaberial system. One of our statesmen, ! _Nicl h there I frauds som ct i ) : yall ut 
1798,) believed that Europe ous tte ter our buyers and he 3 dy is to punish « hocent cons rt mnIs 

ellen Gallatin thought we ought to abolish diplomatic intercours dee . few rascals in Wa nN Let us remo Ih sui 
Europe altogether, and others I could sane were of the same | the) © found, and if they cannot, let us stop t complaints 
nion 7 about frauds. The true smedy for all these ev t proposed by 

Political re lations wert eparated in the thought of hie ( ! n Texas to the civil-se1 ce | I ha b as 

smen from commercial ideas. General Washington mended by t suggestion of my fi Mr. Upson ] fro Pexas, 
in his farewell address. Mr. Pinckney, in 179%, tho nd you stop all the inducements an tives oO part ot G 
eign ministers ought to be kept Europe, and Mr CEDRAORS ORACLAIS WO COMREEE fraud. So long as they are plucked of the 
curred. Dr. Franklin went so far as to say that there last leather for campaign purposes they wi ue around Tor s¢ 
be no oflices of pene in a democratic government.” (Sparks, re l, eans to replenish t heir purses made emp vy the SXOFahHle ¢ 
17.) Hei Nustrated his generous thoughts by bestowi ill the | mands of the party lhe nehi an. 
y he received as president of Pennsylvania for three vane for vil, BERVICE 
purposes of general utility. he Pennsylvanians of the present have And this leads me, Mr. Chairman, to submit some remark his 
orgotten the grand teaching of their grandest civic and scientific } cont ion upon that subject, as a remedy fo 1any of the ve vils 
hero | of which my distinguished friend 1 Kentucky [ Mr. BLACKBURN] 
ENLARGED INTERCOURSI | so eloquently complains. Let the civil-service bill be passed. It pro 

In conclusion, let me call attention to the proposition which I have | tects the offic -holder from onerous exa¢ 10! ‘ protects the peo 

ule to the House, and which will hereafter come up for action, | P’ from the rapacit y Ol hung v oftice holders, hungry beeau hei 
amely, the more frequent publication of our consular reports. The | 52?! have been taken from them to corrupt ¢ 0 It will also 
hamber of ¢ ‘ommmerce of New York has asked it. Ourneedsdemand | Prevent combinations with mail contractors and ¢ actors 

16 grand surplus of agricultural wealth which must havea per to rob the freasury am OFuel that ® part « t the bb may be ap 

inent anu reciprocating market demands it The very soil and sun, | P/le¢ to a campaign electioneering fund. Th w been ob 

ee ime and harvest, and the necessities of othe lands which desire tained in this way and used in all our el " eat past 

ira bund: int products for comfort and life, demand publicity for the | be denied. The subject itself is 1 . me. It has en- 

larged views which our consular reports display. The splendid | the attention of Congress and State Legislatures many times 
pportunities which are therein presented will be embraced with befor 

dity. — : - : 

Then,i generous polic ies prevail, the partitions or boundarie swhich | _ wlarming nd dangerous had the practice becon Ohio thi 
jations prescribe, will be obliterated, and the federation of the world OBLY ‘ONS 'FoRr ano the Legislat that State having a lem rat 
none grand Zollverein, bund, or community, will be accomplished, | "JOPY I» aa om eee pi eee can. coreplay wages. 
ind the hateful and selfish monopolies of the restrictive and pro- | Pe&™® otfen e for y candidate for any office to money to procure 
hibitory system be only known to history, to be denounced, as one of | vates, and also penal for any ele oom re sony ee vey 
the absurdities and impediments in the path of human happiness. | W®%#tever for such purpose I will read t or third 

; } fourth, and fifth sections of that law 
| sen te l No. 221 \ wt yplemental ‘ ty of 
j erectiol 
Star-Route Deficiency Appropriation. | SEeTION 1. Be it enacted t General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 1 hall 
} b unlawful fo ny p SOl hol cand ite I ar ‘ } fit 
i | under tl ition or laws of this Sta f the | ( 
di t idirectly, offer, or promise to gi mey oro t of value te 
SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM D. HILL, | ayetetor within the aistrict'in which lidate, for the purpose of in- 
— — : 9 | fluencing or retaining the of such eleetor, « ive to to ar 
OF OHIO. ‘eos persons any of ons va ain the 
intiue ‘ ich p n persol nl le a t ‘ ed 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, | Sreaee porean ss Sarees Ss the vote o elec of 
Wednesday, March 31, 1880, e " ae — — o 
( the bill (i. ht. No. 1736) to provide for a deficiency in the appropriation for the | oo Any] ont : ra ol t Arnie ned 
ransportation of the mails on star routes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18e¢ | 2 ad 4 ; ee . Bet Sr ' on t ee ¢ ( : 

Mr. HILL said: | ee. ind ii ich offend uli | been ele {to { ( l 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendments proposed by the Senate to this Peivwtp didate, his oft alt b ade vacant b : eae on 
bill meet my approval. 1 believe that the postal star service should | Siice of trust of profit a. teas ile to 
be maintained in all its efficiency. If I understand the postal star | si of! o1 or pron 
service correctly, it is the mail service of the United States which | ise to give 0 , pirituoa 
has to be carried by other means than by the railroads. In other | @™o% other liga onee spas . 
ords, it is that branch of the mail service which must be carried on | tv vforce ¢ sayment of. 0 debt, ox to hegin & criminal wr . 
by the stage-coach, on horseback, and by other means than transpor- | the business or trade of any « or if employer « 
tation by steam. Sir, a large number of the people I have the honor | such emplo threatens to withhold o1 © t AOS, ( 

0 represent here have no other means of mail transportation than | {f° OY Tettiee 0° ont a ee eee oS cae | 
horseback-riders; others receive their mails by hacks and coaches, | + any person selling or offering to sell his influence wit! fo 

ind the larger number by rail. But it so happens that every post- | or with any ideration of value ¢ rated in sect 

itlice in this country cannot have a railroad, and [am unwilling to see | #! elector, or to in aim tO vote, OI 

y portion of my constituents deprived of any portion of their mai) | eee ey oe eee eee eee onannt 
lacilities because they are not so fortunate as to live on the line of a the penitentiary not more t! ears, at th 
railroad; nor am I willing that their mail facilities should be cur- : i. Any candidate for by any politic 
tailed even to the smallest extent by act of Congress. =p& Of Use SE pews SASL coma ' 

NEED OF STAR SERVICE. cs: Rallies aaa ae an S te ~ 

All through Northwestern Ohio there are large villages and pros deemed guilty of bribery, and shall be fined 
perous wealthy communities which are supplied with the mails solely eae ae ps bg enh ewnge ate ° 
by the star service. They pay taxes like others for the support of | such person for nomination for of as afc 

, the State and Federal Gove srmments, and are as much entitled to daily | intent to influence the votes of delegat 
| 4 mail facilities as those who receive their mails by railroad lines. As SEC. 5. Thi hoever aske, demands, o 

j to the frauds charged in the Post-Office Department we have nothing | HOyUgANOn 0. An lees 
; to do in the conside ration of this bill. If there are frauds there, as is ! and owing, « ikes application to ar ‘ t 
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or to give an oney or other thing of uue for any pretended ball, picnic, fair, 
entertainment, or charitable enterprise, with the expectation or belief that such 










demand, request, or receipt will inthuence any vote shall be fined not less than fifty 
nor more than thi bundred dollars, or imprisoned sixty days in the county jail, 
or work. ho th ch an ji tion in the county, or both, and such de- 
mand or request o candidat hall » deemed prima facie proof of such ex 
pectation or | prosecut! i ustituted under any of the provis 
ions of this act u ni iall commenced within six mont after the 
comission of 

SI 6. Thep ‘ n torney may frame his indictment with any number of 
counts for ditferent offen against this act that may be committed to affect any 
one election by any one candidate, and may offer evidence tending to support any 
or all of id counts, and the jary shall take into consideration all the evidence 
offered on each of said counts for the purpose of establishing the guilt of the 

ised OF lorany of said counts. 


ind most effectual step yet taken by any Legis- 


This is the bolde 






lative Assembly in Ohio to preserve the purity of elections, and even 
this is all d to have proved ineffectual at the last election in that 
State. The republican party now has control in the Legislature of 
Ohio, but no member has dared to introduce a bill to repeal the law 
which I have quoted, 

As L understand the amendment of my friend from Texas to that 


billit simply forbids assessments and collections of money from those 
employed in the public service, but permits voluntary contributions. 
Thus amnended [ can see no objection to the bill; on the other hand 
there are many good reasons why it should pass. It is agreed thata 
free and pure ballot is desirable at all elections, however unimpor- 


tant. Any measure looking to that end is meritorious in itself and 
deserves the favorable action of Congress. The substitute offered by 


my colleague | Mr. BUTTERWORTH] recognizes the necessity of some 
action, or he probably would have made his fight against the original 
bill. J, too, believe in the old Jacksonian theory that to the victors 
belong the spoils, and [have never blamed any administration for 
taking into its contidence and appointing to oitice men who were in 
accord with the principles and policy of that administration ; nor 
have I blamed the democratic majority in this House for appoint- 
ing crippled democratic soldiers to places formerly occupied by repub- 
licans. So long as we have political parties in this country these 
things are to be expected. 
HOW SOLDIERS ARE TREATED BY BOTH PARTIES 

Every day 1 see men standing around the doors and corridors of 
this Capito! who lost their limbs in the Army of the United States in 
the latewar. They, doubtless, some of them, occupy places formerly 
eecupied by republicans in the same condition ; but how long, I ask, 
would these maimed patriots remain in their places if the republicans 
had a majority in this Hall? No longer than they could be turned 
out and their places supplied by those of different politics. We had 
an exemplification of the love of the republican party to the soldiers 
in Ohio at the last State election. On the democratic ticket were five 
soldiers; the standard-bearers of the democratic party were two as 
gallant soldiers as ever bore the flag of the Union to victory ; one of 
them formerly a member of this House, who lost his leg at Kenesaw. 
The republicans nominated another distinguished ex-member of this 
House as their standard-bearer. He had never smelt gunpowder in 
battle, yet he was held up to the people of Ohio by the republican 
newspapers and orators as a paragon of loyalty, while they denounced 
Generals Ewing and Rice from one end of the State to the other as 
unworthy of the contidence of the people, because they were not loyal 
to that Government for which they had risked their lives. My col- 
league (Mr. BurTreER WORTH] in his speech on the civil-service bill, 
while claiming to indorse the principle that to the victors belong the 
spoils, was, I think, guilty of unfairness, to put it mildly, when he 
commented upon the changes made in the officers of this House. His 
language was most severe. 1 will read what he said: 

Take the offices in this House. What must have been the agony of my friend to 
seo the crippled soldiers mustered out and turned upon the common to feed in order 
that their places might be filled by democrats—good men, it is true, but yet I sub- 
mit by men who had hardly rendered more eflicient service to the Republic than 
those who are displaced. I do not know that I can or ought to find fault with it. 
Until human nature changes, until we all change, I do not doubt that in politics 
the same rule of action will be adopted and adhered to so long as political parties 
are the agencies through which the control of the government of the State or the 
ration is sought and maintained. It always has been so and it always will be so. 

The impression is left here that crippled soldiers of republican pol- 
ities had been turned out of office to make room for democrats who 
are not crippled. Does not my colleague know that for every soldier 
displaced by a change in the polities of this House a democratic sol- 
dier was put in his place: that a man who braved the same dan- 
gers, suffered the same hardships and risks in battle in the war for 
the Union, had been installed into places on the soldiers’ roll ? 

DEMOCRATIC SOLDIERS, 

Why, then, mislead the country on this as well as on other subjects? 
Or has the republican party got a patent on all the loyalty in this 
country ? Cannot a man be loyal, cannot he be a patriot, cannot he be 
allowed to pay taxes and tight for the Government unless he votes 
the republican ticket ? When the war broke out in 1-61 the question 
was never asked, to what party a man belonged, when he enlisted. 
That war of the sections you call the democratic rebellion. Why? 
Because some democrats fought on the other side. But you give us 
no credit for those democrats who fought with you against their former 
political associates. Where did you get your generals? From what 
party did they go forth? There was Slocum and Rosecrans, MeClel- 
lan, Hancock, and Steedman, the hero of Chickamauga, and Ewing 
and Rice, and a hundred others whom I could name. 
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But where are these decapitated crippled soldiers of whom my eo]- 
leagne speaks? When they lost their places here were they provided 
forelsewhere? My colleague says these maimed veterans were turned 
out on the commons to feed. What, sir, a crippled soldier turned on: 
onthe commonsto feed here underthe very shadow of the White Honse 
where sits a soldier President, with whom they had shared the priva. 
tions, dangers, and toils of war; in sight of the Treasury Department, 
whose cofiers they are taxed to till; in sight of the Post-Office Depart- 
inent, with its fat places—its route agencies and postal clerkships and 
fat contracts in the star service—in sight of all these Departments of 
the Government, the vast patronage which belongs to them? Why, 
sir, the Postmaster-General is about the only soldier in the Cabinet 
who did a very great amount of fighting. He has his reward, and js 
not very badly crippled, either. Now, sir, I do not mention these 
things for the purpose of criticising the appointments of the Presi- 
dent. I believe he is a better President than the one who immedj- 
ately preceded him, and I concede his constitutional right to make 
his own appointments, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
I mention them to expose the inconsistency and hypocrisy of those 
whoare continually expressing sympathy for soldiers from whom they 
withhold the patronage they are able to bestow. Sir, this question 
has been discussed over and over again, and I have no desire to pur 
sue it further. My colleague, in that same speech, used these words : 

I am here to assert that the democratic party never fought a political battle that 
was not in the interest of slavery rather than of freedom. I assert that every ad 
vance of an enlightened civilization which looked to freeing the soil of this Republi: 
from the presence and contaminating intluence of human slavery has been accom 
plished in the face of the protest and over the prostrate form of resisting democracy 

I say that through all the southern part of our territory, where live the contro) 
ling men of the democratic party, and from whence they issue their mandates ¢ 
the northern wing of that party, through all that territory, freedom never had ay 
altar where her votaries could worship in peace and safety. There never was 
time when I could read in that portion of our country the Sermon on the Mount 
in the spirit in which it was delivered, without taking my lifein my hand. Ther 
is not a free school in the United States to-day which does not exist in spite of the 
desires and opposition of one wing of the democratic party, and without that wing 
the democratic party could not control the local government, in a single count 
north of the Ohio or the Potomac. 

Mr. Chairman, these are harsh words and strong assertions. They 
dissipate the idea that one-half at least of this country Was ever th: 
land of the free or the home of the brave. 

SLAVERY AGAIN—WHO RESPONSIBLE, 

Here my colleague again perverts the truth of that history, with 
which he ought to be familiar. He seems to forget the fact that the 
democratic party was never at any period of its history responsible 
for the existence of human slavery on this continent. He seems to 
forget the fact that the institution of slavery existed here long be- 
fore the organization of the Government itself; long before there 
was ever any democratic party or any other party on this continent ; 
that when the Government was organized slavery was protected by 
constitutional provision, for which no party of this day and time can 
justly be held responsible. Now, let us see whether freedom ever had 
an altar in any portion of the South where her vetaries could wor- 
ship in peace and safety. It seems to me, sir, that the voice of Pat- 
rick Henry, which electrified and united the Colonies when he pleaded 
for liberty or death, first echoed from freedom’s altar and south otf 
the Potomac. Then there is an old document which we sometimes 
hear read on the Fourth of July, called the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Thomas‘Jefferson, a Virginian, who lived south of the Potomac, 
had some little part in proclaiming it to the world. Then we are told 
that after a Washington, who lived south of the Potomac, and who 
suffered the “contaminating influence of human slavery,” had led 
the armies of the North and the armies of the South to victory, that 
still another Virginian, contaminated by the same influence, James 
Madison, was allowed the honor to furnish the organic law for the 
best government “ the world ever saw.” Later still battles have been 
fought for white men as well as for black men. Not far anterior to 
the late war—as late as the year 1854—there was a great war waged 
in this country for the freedom of conscience, for the freedom of re- 
ligious toleration, for that freedom which Jefierson proclaimed in the 
great Declaration, which he provided for in the ordinance of 1787, 
which was protected by the Constitution. It was then that a party 
called the know-nothing party, a party of oaths and signs and grips, 
a party which held their meetings in the darkness of the night-time, 
sprung up in this country and captured for a time every State capi- 
tal north of the Ohio and the Potomac. 

KNOW-NOTHINGS. 

Well, sir, that party had for its objects the disfranchisement of for- 
eigners, the extension of the period of naturalization to twenty-one 
years, the destruction of the Catholic churches in this country, the 
establishment of the doctrine that foreign-born citizens should not 
hold office, that none but Americans should be put upon guard; and 
after that party had swept over the entire North and established for 
a time its despotism of opinions it invaded the sacred soil south oi 
the Potomac, where was still left some love and reverence for free 
government, and under the fierce and fiery denunciations of Henry 
A. Wise it received its fatal stab. If my colleague could not wor- 
ship at freedom’s altar there, ever at any time, let me remind him 
here and now that thousands of his constituents in Cincinnati are 
this day indebted to the democratic party of this country for the 
right to worship at sacred altars of their own selection. 

FREEDOM AND EDUCATION. 
And yet my colleague flippantly asserts that the democratic party 
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t interests of freedom and education Jands was set apart for school purposes. I find, } : rt of 
Why, sir, the very first grant of Jand ever made in this country for | the Commissioner of Education for the vear IX71, which I hold mv 
incational purposes was made by the founders of the democratie | hand, that up to this time there had been set ap act Con 
party, bya man who lived south of the Ohio and south of the Potomac. gress 67,033,662 acres of school lands for the support of common 
In the ordinance of 1757, supported il not written by Thomas Jetter- schools, and 1,119,480 acres for universities and colleg bial it of 
_it was provided that the territory northwest of the river Ohio | this amount over tifty-two millions of acres were donats 1 set 
should befree. It was further ordained that “religious morality and | apart for this purpose under democratic administrations der Jef 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of | ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Pieree, and Bueha all 
wnkind, schools and means of education shall forever be encour- | the way from Jefferson’s administration to March 8. IM61: a ut 
ied.” Here, sir, in the very beginning, and before our great State | one of the last acts which James Buchanan signed was a 21 tof land 
had its being, a Virginia democrat had ordained that Ohio should be | for school purposes, and that it was voted for by b = the 
hristened at her birth with free soil, public morals, and free schools | democratic party, by men who the ved and now ‘ f the 
forever. Ohio and the Potomac. The t ow table is ti \ ssi r 
Afterward, in 1803, while that Virginia democrat was President | the number of public lands granted to the several States of the Unio 
f the United States, section 16 every tow iship of Government | ane reserved 1 the several Territoric for ed itlo OSES 
\ sh no tie qe ! p pu lie lan ¢ é ‘ tex of T) a i ] 9 
for educatio p ie ‘ iti ate yy ¢ f 
Lands granted in State | ed s , 
in ‘Ts tories for :mo aes , , 
es of the States and Ter schools therel - 
which public lands acres 
ve been granted or reserved ¢ 
I educational purposes Acres. (( Dates ot Co Ja ( eacts ot ¢ a t ( ‘ 
itn ; gress \ tec A y vrante \ 
\ lla “a 
or reserved ‘ ‘ re 
sse0eeeendeve 704, 428 Mar Lx ‘ ( yr’, 21 Ma 31 ; 4 
ana 650, 317 Apr 19. 18] \ l Ma 6, =O i 
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But, Mr. Chairman, this charge that the democratic party is the 
enemy of education is no new charge. The republican party made 
the same charge in Ohio in 1875, and elected Governor Hayes by it. 
They did it because a democratic Legislature had provided that the 
inmates of the penitentiary and the benevolent institutions should 
have the right to call a clergyman of their own denomination to ad- 
ininister to them the last rites upon a death-bed. They charged us 
with turning the whole State over to the Pope of Rome, and with the 
intent to abolish the schools. And yet the constitution and laws 
inder which nearly every school-house in Ohio was built, under which 
every dollar of tax is collected for the support of schools, was framed 
by a constitutional convention and Legislative Assemblies having a 
democratic majority in each. 

et AND FREEDOM OF LAND—WHO RESPONSI 

Having shown what disposition the democratic party made of the 
public lands when it was in power, let me call the attention of the 
House for a moment to republican legislation on that subject. Since 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency there have been 
donated by republican Congresses to railroad corporations and mo- | 
nopolies alone thirty millions of acres of land. Seventeen millions 
of this had been given to five railroad corporations, and nearly ten | 
millions to the Pacific railroads alone. 

DID DEMOCRATS FIGHT HOW 

While we are testing the truth of my colleague’s broad assertions 
by figures, let me call his attention to another array of facts to be found 
in the report of the Secretary of War. It shows that the thirteen slave 
States of the Union contributed nearly a half a million of volunteer 
soldiers to the Union Army during the war, the actual number of each | 
State being as follows: 








It shows also that the six New England States furnished for the 
same army the following number of troops 


Massachusetts......... 152, 048 | Vermont 5, 292 
Maine ..... eine ssi 72,114] Rhode Island 3 23, 099 
New Hampshire $6), 629 | Connecticut . 57. 379 


Rebel Missouri, 47,000 more men for the Union than loyal Massa- 
chusetits; rebel Kentucky more than New Hampshire and Vermont 
combined ; Michigan, 89,372; Missouri, formerly aslaveholding State, 
110,000 more men than Michigan. It shows that Indiana, a demo 
cratic State before the war, and a democratic State now, furnished 
197,147 volunteer soldiers for the Union Army, and more than Michi 
gan aud Wisconsin combined, although the population of those two 
States combined is far greater than the State of Indiana, It is also 
a notorious fact, Mr. Chairman, that these States of Indiana, Mis- 
souri, West Virginia, New Jersey, and New York, democratic before 


| the war, and which contributed so largely of men and money to the 


war, were overwhelmingly republican while their soldiers were ab- 
sent fighting for the Stars and Stripes, and have 
almost ever since their volunteer soldiers returned to their homes; 
while Ohio, a doubtful State before the war, hu 


dreds of thousands during the war, has gone democratic several! times 


been democratic 
was republican b 


since the war, and is now by the voice of her own people represente din 


the other end of this Capitol by two of her most eminent democratic 


statesmen; that since the year 1872, under a most atrociously unfai 
republican gerrymander, recently restored, Ohio has sent to this Honse 
thirty democratic members ef Congress and thirty republicans; amd 


1 
+ 


this does not include the election of 187" under the democrati 





recently repealed. 


Again, sir, the States which rallied to the rescue of Pennsylvar 


Missouri...... 199,111 | Delaware 13,670 | Florida 2.199 | when she was invaded, almost as so as Penns Ania arose to ) 
Kentucky. ... ieee arts 79, 025 Arkansas .... = O29 BE saneon “-- l tect herself, were the States of New York a | New Jersey the 
West Virginia 32, 068 | Louisiana......... &, 224 | Mississippi 1 ; 3 ' E ¢ ; 

Tennessee .... . 31,092 North Carolina.... 8,155 P = under the lead of Horatio Seymour and the othe el Par 
Maryland.......... 50,316 | Alabama.......... 2 57! oe 132, $ t miy two democrat ove D power 
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ES—TAXATION, ET 


But, sir, I would not indalge in this review of past events except to 


| 


vindicate the truth of impartial history. Far better would it be to | 


turn our attention to the living issnes of the present. The country 
to-day is suffering from the oppressive burdens of unequal taxation 
laws. High tarifis protect monopolies at the expense of the laboring 
and producing classes of the South and West. The means of know!l- 
edge which Jetferson demanded should be forever encouraged is taxed 
for the purpose of swelling the coffers of paper monopolies at the ex- 
pense ol every hewspapel publi her and the subscriber who reads his 
paper. The type upon which it is printed is taxed. The salt with 
which the farmer preserves his meat ; sugar, iron, steel, family me di- 
cines, anda thousand other articles too numerous to mention here are 


taxed. Consolidated railroad corporations change the rates of freight 


every week and rob the farmer of the West, while gamblers and rob- | 


bers in Wall street langh and fatten on the rise and fal! in stocks. 
Petitions come here trom every township, and when a bill is proposed | 
to repeal a law enacted during the war under the plea of necessity, 
whieh perhaps then existed but does not exist now, the only argument 


we hear raised against it, the only argument we hear in favor of acon- 
tinnation of this robbery system, is that confederate brigadiers are in 
the majority and should not be trusted. Under this plea Government 
en ploye 3 are robbed out of me ney, little by little, to raise a corruption 
fund. Newspaper men and their patrons are robbed little by little to 
maintain monopolies { 
the whole people are robbed to keep the republican party in power 


tour years longer. 


ENEROSITIES ¢ POLITICS, 
Repeal this law, say they, and you take away the liberties of the 
neople. Does it abridge a man’s liberty when you say it shall be un- 
lawful for political sharks to feece him eut of his wages? It is also 


said you cannot enforce the provisions of the bill if it becomes a law. 
That was also said of the Seitz law in Ohio, but men are being in- 
dicted and tried, and, if 1 am correctly informed, convicted, under it 
in Ohio, There are laws against murder, arson, grand larceny, horse- 
stealing in all the States, imposing heavy penalties of various degrees. 
‘These laws do not entirely prevent the commission of those crimes, 
but they effect wholesome and nece ssary restr iints absolutely essen- 
tial to the preservation of life and the rights of property. Because 
a murder ‘is oceasionally committed is no reason why the law pun- 
ishing homicide should be repealed; because a horse is stolen now 
and then is no reason why the statute punishing that crime should be 
repealed ; because men may violate the provisions of this bill once 
in 2 while is no reason why it should not be passed. Offensive allu- 
sions to southern members on this floor do not discuss the merits of 
any measure pending here, Why are these men here? Under what 
law did they come? Under what constitution and under what pre- 
scribed oath do they act and discharge the important trusts commit- 
ted to them? Is it not a fact that a large number of them were dis- 
abled politically, and is it not the boast of the republican party that 
these disabilities were removed by that party? Did you not do it 
when every department of the General Government was under your 
control?) Why bring these men here? Why make it possible for 
them to be here?) Why invite them here and then insult them daily 
by hurling in their faces their former acts? If they were guilty of 
treason Why did you not hang them when you had them in your power? 
You even refused to try Jefferson Davis while closely guarded for 
months in your custody. 

Sir, the doctrine of secession which was incubated at the Hartford 
convention, afterward boldly asserted in Massachusetts in 1512, again 
upon the admission of Texas into the Union, and afterward in open 
war by nearly all the Southern States, is dead forever. Nobody as- 
serts it now ; nobody wants it now. The South is no longer a slave 
mart for speculators from any part of the world. She, too, is free by 
her own act as well as ours. But, sir, ldo not wish to pursue this 
subject further. It atiords me no pleasure to rake up the follies of 
the past in order that the errors and inconsistencies of this party or 
that party may be exposed. I would place upon the records of this 
House one good act, one noble deed of any American citizen, of any 
party or association of men, rather than expose to our enemies at 
home or abroad a thousand bad ones. All human governments are 
weak at best. All parties and associations of men make mistakes. 
Let us rather cultivate the spirit of New England’s greatest orator: 
“If we have none of that spirit which would raise mortals to the 
skies, 1 trust we have none of that other spirit which would drag 
angels down.” After four years of bloody war and fifteen years of 
troubled peace, by slow and watchful processes, under the control 
and guidance of the republican party and the constant appeals to 
reason of the democratic party, the old Union of the fathers is but 
partially restored. Men of the Southern States who but a few years 
ago were not citizens of any country now occupy high places in this 
Capitol on terms of perfect equality, and if here at all they should be 
here on no other terms. 

SOUTHERN MEMBERS. 

My colleague complains that the southern men on this floor are the 
dominant wing of the democraric party. This Ideny. And here let 
me impress upon this House and the country that the extra session 
of this Congress and the attempts then made to repeal certain laws 
did not have.their origin with southern men. The voice which first 
proclaimed for free elections, for impartial juries, and for the aboli- 


armersrobbed for the benetit of railroads, and | 





tion of Federal espionage came from Ohio. In that extra session we 
asked for the enactment of no new laws. We simply demanded the 
repeal of laws without which this country grew and prospered for 
nearly a century. We simply demanded that all the people of every 
creed and every section should be placed upon termsof perfect equality 
in the jury-box and at the ballot-box. We sought to deprive you of 
political advantages which you took when you had the power, but 
claimed none for ourselves. But you were not satisfied with the enor- 
inous patronage of the Federal Government and the corruption fund 
which it gives. You wanted the strong arm of the law, the Army and 
Navy, bayonets and spies, and petty despots and hirelings paid out 
of the Federal Treasury to aid you in perpetuating that power which 
you have abused for nearly twenty years. The voice of the people 
of the whole country as expressed through their Representatives here 
has been stifled for a time by the presidential veto; but that fact ha 
not discouraged the democratic party, nor will it deter that party 
from again appealing to the people for a vindication of its principles 
Frantic appeals to passion and prejudice, and the recital of the hor- 
rors of a war which should be buried in oblivion, will not aid you 
much longer. My colleague even complains that at a certain time 
south of the Ohio he would not have been permitted to read the Sey 
mon on the Meunt in the spirit in which it was delivered. 

I doubt, sir, if my colleague can anywhere, or at any time or place 
read that sermon in the spirit in which it was delivered. He was 
never constituted for any such holy purpose—buot that is no fault 
of the democratic party. As he saw proper to illustrate the speech 
of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. House] by a 
humorous allusion to a Quaker friend in Indiana, he will pardon m: 
if I illustrate his failure to read the Sermon on the Mount in the spirit 
in which it was delivered with a dialogue I once heard of between a 
young Protestant clergyman and a Catholie priest. My Protestant 
friend upbraided his Catholic adversary for his worship of the Virgin 
Mary. ‘“ Why,” said he, “the Virgin Mary was only a woman, and 
no better perhaps than his mother.” ‘ Well,” replied the humble 
Catholic, “I did not know your mother. She was doubtless a very 
good woman: but there is a great deal of difference between the two 
sons.” Now, I supposed my colleague would charge the democratic 
party with all the crimes in the catalogue, but I hardly supposed he 
would have the audacity to blame the democratic party for prevent- 
ing even him from being the equal of the Saviour of Mankind, eithei 
in the Christian virtues or in eloquence. He complains of the South- 
ern wing of the democratic party. 

CONCLUSION, 

I thank Heaven the democratic party has two wings, which, like 
those of America’s proudest bird, can hover over every nook and 
corner of the Republic. Unlike its rival for power here, it does not 
draggle its one wing over one section of the country, stirring up the 
bitterness of party strife and sectional hate because it cannot compre- 
hend and appreciate the other section. 


The Currency Question. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALFRED M. SCALES, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 5, 1S80, 


On the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that all currency, whether metallic 
or paper, necessary for the use and convenience of the people, should be issued and 
its volume controlled by the Government, and not by or through the banking cor- 
porations of the country, and when so issued should be a full legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private. ; 

2. Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, that portion of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States which shall become redeemable in the year 1881, 
or prior thereto, being in amount $72,000,000, should not be refunded beyond the 

yower of the Government to call in said obligations and pay them any at any time, 
Dat should be paid as rapidly as possible, and according to contract. To enable 
the Government to meet these obligations, the mints of the United States should 
be operated to their full capacity in the coinage of standard silver dollars, and 
such other coinage as the business interests of the country may require. 

Mr. SCALES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the above resolution was introduced into the 
House I desired to obtain the floor to amend and explain my vote. 
This was denied me, and I was compelled to vote for it as a whole 
without explanation. I desired so to amend as to strike out all after 
the words “‘should be,” in next to the last line of first paragraph, and 
insert “received for all Government dues ;” so that it would read, 
that “the money so issued should be received in payment of all pub- 
lie dues.” This would have given currency and value to the money, 
and would have evaded a very grave constitutional question, to wit, 
the power of the General Government to make paper money a legal 
tender for the payment of private debts. The mover was asked to so 
modify his resolution as to get clear of this difficulty in the minds 
of many, but he declined to change it, and thus took the responsibility 
of driving from its support many who would otherwise have sus- 
tained it. 
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The mover himself may have had no difficulty, but if he was sin- 


re in continuing to the Government the powe1 


i 


toissue paper money 


and to profit by it, instead of the national banks, then surely he should 
ive addressed himself to this end and called to his aid all the sup- 
yvort that this principle unencumbered would command, That he did 
do it Was evidence to my mind that his res slution was more it 

the interest of party than principle, and he is in part responsible f 
failure of the resolution, I voted for it as a whole because there 
was more to commend than to condemn: and, as I do not wish to be 
lered as indorsing the constitutional power of the Governmen 


1 paper money and make it a legal tender in payment of al 
xplanation. There are 


+} 
e made upon the resolution, but 


private contracts, I am forced to make this ¢ 


other criticisms which should } 


ot important now to £o further il to detail. My position has 

d is now, that since the Government assumes to issue money. 

ld see to it that there is enough to answer all the demands of 

nad that she hould espec iallv see to it that i should be rood 

stable currency; and that she should pay her own debts accord 
» the contrac 


Extension of Public Building at Cleveland, Ohio. 


OF HON. AMOS TOWNSEND, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


he following bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to repair ind extend the public 
building owned by the Government at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Be it enacted, &e., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, an 
thorized and directed to repair and extend, for the use of the Government oftice 
t Cleveland, Ohio, in accordance with plans and specifications submitted by the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, the Government building at Cleveland 
Ohio: Provided, The cost of the same shall not exceed $150,000 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of enlarging and adapting the post-oftice 
building at Cleveland, Ohio, to meet the growing business of the pest- 
oflice, United States court, customs and internal-revenue offices of 
the Government, was formally brought before the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress by the plans, specifications, and estimates of the Secretary ot 
the ‘Treasury, which were called for by a resolution of this House. 
These papers were referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. They have been carefully considered by that commit- 
tee, and their report is now before the House, recommending the pas- 
sage of the accompanying bill, granting authority to have the work 
done. I desire to furnish this body with reliable information and 
facts touching the necessity of having more room for the proper trans- 
action of the business of these various departments of the Govern- 
meut, that the House may vote understandingly. 

The Government building in Cleveland occupied by the post-office, 
custom-house, United States courts, &¢c., which was built about 
twenty years since, is entirely too stnall for the proper transaction of 
the public business, a fact which has long been apparent to every 
one connected with the service, and at this time the erection of a new 
building or the enlargement of the old one is a public necessity. 

I propose to submit a few facts and figures in reference to the busi- 
ness of the post-office, as well as the custom-house, United States 
courts, and other branches of the service, and to make such showing 
of their wants as the facts may seem to justify. 
ing was occupied on the Ist of January, 1°59. To the post-office was 
assigned a portion of the basement, all the first floor, and a portion 
of the second floor. Even at that time there was no spare room in 
the building, and at the expiration of a little more than a year the 
postmaster was required to relinquish the rooms which he occupied 
on the second floor, thus confining the post-oflice to the first floor and 
a portion of the basement. At the time that the new building was 
lirst occupied the population of Cleveland was supposed to be about 
forty thousand ; now, in 1880, it is computed by the best judges to be 
fully one hundred and seventy-five thousand. It will be apparent to 
all that a Government building which was barely adequate to the pub- 
lic wants of a city of forty thousand inhabitants would be entirely too 
small for a city of one hundred and seventy-five thousand, provided 
the increase of business corresponded with the growth of the city. 

That the post-office business has increased in a stili greater ratio I 
am abundantly able toshow. For instance, the gross receipts of the 
Cleveland post-oftice for the year ending June 30, 1859, from the sale 
of stamps and stamped envelopes, postages, &c., were $32,320.75, For 
the yearending June 30, 1877, the gross receipts from the same sources 
were $188,217.30, an increase of almost six hundred per cent. These 
figures are obtained from the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post- 
Oftice Department. To show that the sale of stamps is a fair indica 
tion of the business done by an office, I mention the fact that Con- 
gress has provided by law for fixing the compensation of postmasters 
by a commission on the stamps sold. 

An official record of the amount of mail dispatched from the prin- 





The present build- | 


cipal offices of the United States for the first ] ® year 
1877 was made by the Department, and it ay irs from the re rt of 
Theodore N Va ve eral super itenad ital ‘ if 
the average m er of pieces spatched from { 1 e 
da ly was sO] j | t? bh eSS ‘ o 
that of o ( s ‘ « } 

foll »W ile wen 

‘I 

Louis 

D vit 

Butta 

‘ veinad 

Che letter-carrier bra h of it ervir i ext ‘ 
the building was first land det ’ f a 
very lmportant depat ‘ ( ‘ i I ri riers 
ind seven or eight cl . | ) i at ¢ ind and 
New! irgh have rece! ! Lat sup ! 
from the Cleveland oflice, and ; l to 2° with 
tl tations, Inasmu is i! 
servic his i€i he wel 
creasing in populath tw er 
nu of letter-carri i } 
cramped for space 1 tl i ‘ 
side T tildin Lhe ’ ‘ 
who may call at the riers Vso 
ma ( complai ts are loud a numero 

The money-ord s i ya a ’ 
ervice ince th constrnet rot the Ost i | ‘ 
set apat for this |} inch ¢ tii t i sepia 
rated from the other branches | ow ra Phe tlarly 
employed three money-order Clerks, and ti ev ve 
ceived for the sale of orders, f¢ deposits, Ac tor ul \ r inv¢7, wa 
SCOT 1838.94, Phe money-order business onght to be i wit 
separate room, of ample dimensions, with a vault for the safe-keep 
ing of books, money, &c. 

The department for the registration of mail matter only required 
the service of one clerk one-half the time in 1 %:; now four clerks 
are constantly employed, and the value of registered packages pass 
ing through the office must exceed $4,000,000 per annum. The present 


registry-room is & mere pen in the middle of the oflice, 
by a low railing. 
a vault, for the safe-keeping of the money, valuable packages, and 


pouches of registered matter which lie over at this oflice, 


separated only 
[he service requires a separate room provided with 
| } | 


Phe clerks employed in the sale of stamps are now crowded intoa 
| corner of the money-order office, and the vestibul 
congregate for the purchase of stamps is entirely too small The 
same is true of the space allotted to the public at the general and 
box deliveries. More room and better light is also needed by the 
clerks employed in mailing letters. Their work requires the best 
facilities, so that letters may be dispatched up to the latest possible 
|} moment before the departure of mails. The Cleveland post-office 

has been made the national depository for mail-catchers and the sup 

plies cagnected with that branch of the service. 
| space in the basement, so that the work of the office is now done ex 
| clusively on the first floor. 

During the past twelve years there have been 1 
in the office to meet the demands of the service, 
mand for room became so imperative that if was found necessary to 
include nearly the whole of the lobby, which extended across the 
west front of the building, into the working department of the office. 

This office pays to the Government a net annual revenue of more 
than $152,000, as shown by a report of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post-Office Department which I herewith submit, and it does 

| not seem unreasonable to ask such an extension of the public building 
as will facilitate the transaction of business, 


where the publie 


his requires all the 


nanny ¢ har res made 
and in 1875 the de 


Statement of post-office re etpt for the years 1259 and 1877 at Cleveland 


Ohio. 


Fiscal year ending Gross receipt Net receipts 
June 30, 1859 . -- $32, 320 75 $14, 267 15 
We TB; BOTS. cacao vance 188, 217 30 152, B26 | 
' 
Taken from the official returns of the post office at ¢ veland. © 
J. M. McGREW 
Many of the details in this statement in regard to the business of 
the post-office at Cleveland I have obtained from th esent post- 
master, N. B. Sherwin. The law passed af the last s ‘ sify- 
ing mail matter has so greatly increased the busi: his depart 
ment as to make it almost impossible to properly attend to the work 
in the present Government building, and he has cailod upon the Post 
master-General for authority to rent an outside ling lat pus 
pose. This authority has not been granted, for the reason that it 
undesirable to have this business done in a detached building, an: 
that the Postmaster-General believes that Congre vill pass this bil 
for the extension of the building and thereby procure sufficient ro 
for all the purposes of the Government under one roof Phe Post 
| Office Department is now renting a room for the le vulqu irters of the 
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ninth division of the railway-m: 
Governmwnent building that « 


ftha United St 


iil service, there being no place in the 
ived for that purpose. 

The business of t ed irts for the northern district 
of Ohio has grown t proportions that it cannot be satisfacto- 
rily and properly transacted in the limited quarters now assigned them 

building, as w I! be more « le arly shown by the follow- 
ing statement furnished by Earl Bill, many years 
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In the construction of this building the architect of the United States followed 
the plan, which seems to I been a favorite one, namely, of making satractiure 
erve the purposes ol l the various Government ofticers of the district in which 
they were lo« ad At the time of 1ts co: uetion, and some years aft the pres 
ent building aflo d ample and convenient accommodation for the thus limited 
by ! of the United States hecessary to be done here, but owing to the gre l 


on and business int 





of the populat 








sin this section of the State, which h 
om derable, esper lly wit he past decade, and to a greater extent owing 
t w Changes in the laws of the United States during the same period, by the en 
of the jurisdiction of the national courts, the business of the Government 
en very sensibl ugmented, and in no one of its branches has the increase 
‘ ore apparent than in the jadicial. This will more clearly appear from the 
f vil tatement of the Comparative number of suits in the national courts in 


enth, twentieth, and last years of the existence of this judicial district, 
vy completes the twenty-second year 





m Mar 1, the iber of suits commenced was as follows 
I ‘ t court I 
In ti ee aS a ee ee eee 12 
4 Wy <enaed Sa60 ns sn be oa eade wk cee k bene cebepnee ee hdeonnesengeane 167 
I ‘ i i immence is as follows 
In 1 SE I hd eh ae eo oboe sane end ee sc SEE UNO beh seh Sab bbe s vos euneeS 111 
] ‘ EN OUND cbttxd Ue ddtd a Sikes bk cd eab au veabatebabed schaes died 107 
[EE pivhicd phat cotsheiediddconkenchinkkases 6abedactae s 418 
In 75 t numl of suits commenced was as follows 
In the ci con eke ipaaibhhhVobkhhiceesenes beese eons 182 
In the t court, (exclusive of bankruptcy) .....0.ccc0e scevcoscccsecses 194 
Numbs DT sittin «edna uadicndedké nines dake des the ote 66 
DN a a ioted Sndbdes be Cerda y Kans en aks bya baedSSe ieee es sede den eeu saewud 442 
In 1*77 the number of commenced was as follows 
In the civenit court os OOS eee Re re eereee ee recess seeece eecsceees 304 
In t! trict court, (cxclasive of bankruptcy). ........cccee ccccns seccceses 313 
ey cae COS ices ccncscuevagucuneubuebnsbenbasbases 7 
TR 6 Atbeinstichedoxin bes tnkpakessnandkedkeeeahebah bab acddeboubress 696 
rhe number of suits pending at the close of the year 1577 is as follows 
In the ecirenit court e ¢iveeuss es oe Sec eeccecces eee ceseesesee 641 
in the district court, (except bankruptcy)... .....<-scceces.csscccessessccnes 129 
In bankrupt . Miisdar haben dinkbbedd oh etna ens eeekeens 320 
EN Woo be Knécet intended pVekeeschabadenes sassaKGUEN ast hennes b0beeys 1, 090 


decade of this district the increase in the number of suits in the na- 
tional courts amounted to about 31 per cent. above the first year. 
In the last year of the second decade the percentage rose to over 
100, The number of suits commenced in 1777 still shows an increase 
of 57 per cent, over the number commenced in 1875. 

Since the organization of the courts of this district the ciftuit and 
district courts have been held at the same time, both in one room, 
and substantially by one judge, with occasional attendance of the 
judge of the supreme court allotted to this circuit, or the circuit judge. 
The labor of disposing of all suits in both courts has consequently de- 
volved upon the district judge. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that, owing to the in- 
crease of the judicial business, and the now more regular attendance 
of Judge Baxter, the circuit court judge, who has already appointed 
an additional clerk and applied for additional room and necessary 
furniture, the necessity already exists for increased accommodation 
for this particular department so as to prevent a grievous delay of 
justice. The two courts should be separately held, and this cannot 
possibly be done without enlarging the building. 

The collector of customs of this port also has his quarters assigned 
to this building. The business connected with this department at the 
time of the construction of the building was quite small, but has grown 
with the increasing business of the city until the net revenue received 
from this port in the six years ending December 31, 1277, was consid- 
erably over $1,000,000. The number of vessels entered and cleared 
for the same period was over twenty-two thousand, having an aggre- 
gate tonnage of more than seven million tons, which will show the 
magnitude and importance of this office and the necessity for much 
larger quarters than are now assigned it, or is possible for it to obtain 
in the present building 

A very important oflice, namely, that of internal revenue, which 
should have its quarters in the Government building, is compelled to 
rent quarters elsewhere, at a considerable cost, which are in no sense 
fire-proof, and the valuable property of the Government is constantly 
exposed to loss. When the maguitude of the businessof the eighteenth 
internal revenue district is considered, it will be conceded by every 
one that this department should be in the Government building. 

The following statement from the collector of internal revenue will 
show the extent and importance of this branch of the Government 
service ; 

This office is not in the Government building, because there is no room therein 
which could possibly answer the necessities of the office. In addition to thestamps 
kept on hand, as hereinafter stated, there ave the accumulations of the files of the 














collector's office of the old eighteenth district, to which were added the files of tha 
assessor's oflice of that district on the abolishment of that office. Subsequently the 
former fourteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth districts were consolidated w iththe 
eighteenth district, adding the accumulated files of the assessors’ and « ctors" 
otices of these districts, so that there are now seventeen counties in this distriet 
being the northeastern corner of the State, extending down the Ohio Rive: 
Steubenville 

he extent and business of the territory necessitates the employme nt of twenty 
five to twenty-seven persons in various ways ip the district. The average valy 
spirit, tobaceo, beer, and proprietary stamps that it is required to keep constant! y, 
hand is about $160,000. To this should be added special-tax stamps, received 
nually in April, tothe amount of about $200,000. 
in the months of April, May, and June. 

The importance of having not only an abundance of room for the transaction of 
business, but of having that which is jire-proof for the protection of the public 
property, will be readily appreciated. The estimated collections for the present 
tiseal year, based on former collections, are $1,000,000. The entire collection iu 
the district te December 31, 1877, was $20,654,344.51, and as this office for many 
years will be a permanent one it is very important that it should have a pla 
the Government building. 

At the date of the erection of this buflding the Government con. 
templated its enlargement at some future day, and with that end in 
view purchased sufticient ground to meet that contingeney, and, 
fortunately, it now owns an area of land sufficient for all contem- 
plated additions, and the amount of money to be appropriated wil] 
only be for the additions to the present building. From these state- 
ments it will be seen that the business of the Government at this 
point, in its various branches, is not only large but rapidly increas- 
ing. The space in the building is too small for the proper and safe 
transaction of the Government business. This has been felt for 
some years past, and more room has now grown to be a necessity, 
and is demanded for the best interests of the Government. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a note addressed to 
him by Senator THURMAN, strongly recommends the passage of this 
bill and urges the importance of this improvewent, and says addi- 
tional room is required for the safe and economical transaction of the 
Government business at that point. 

It will be observed from the statements that I have made that the 
annual receipts of the Government at Cleveland from internal reve- 
nue, customs, and the post-office are $1,294,774, to wit, post-ottice, 
over expenses, $152,000; from customs duties, $142,200, and internal 
revenue, $1,000,000 ; and all that I ask for this improvement to give 
the amount of room necessary to do the business economically and 
properly is $150,000; which is less than the receipts for one year from 
the post-office, and but little more than the amount received for 
customs in the same time at this point. The Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds in the Forty-fifth Congress, after full inves- 
tigation, unanimously recommended the passage of the bill, but the 
session closed before it was reached on the Calendar, The same com- 
mittee in this Congress, after full consideration, unanimously recom- 
mend the passage of the same bill. I have endeavored to place be- 
fore the House a plain statement of the facts, relying on the justice 
and wisdom of the House for a unanimous vote in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill. 
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The Indian Question. 


SPEECH OF HON. $8. W. DOWNEY. 
OF WYOMING TERRITORY, 
IN THE Hovsk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1880. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. No. 5092) to accept and ratify the agreement submitted by the 
confederated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado, for the sale of their reservation 
in said State, and for other purposes, and to make the necessary appropriation tor 
carrying out the same— 

Mr. DOWNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The true and proper function of law, both in its 
enactment and administration, is the preservation of the good against 
the approaches of the evil, the supplanting of that which is evil by 
that which-is good, and, when possible, that which is good by that 
which is better. To discern the better from the worse is the first step; 
the promotion of the former and inhibition of the latter by adequate 
legal provisions the next step; vigorous and effective enforcement of 
those provisions the indispensable complement. Is civilization and 
enlightenment a better stage of society than the savage or barbarous 
state? This question meets us at the very threshold of investiga- 
tion into the Indian problem. ‘The answers from the two stand-points 
contradict each other. It would seem a general answer to say that 
if the civilized state is not better, then the most stupendous blunder 
of humanity has been the building up of a nation of forty million 
civilized beings upon the ancient hunting-grounds of a few hundred 


| thousand savages. 


Investigation and argument are not necessary in order to a declara- 
tion in favor of enlightenment. In the discussion of the Indian ques- 
tion it has been customary to assume the superiority of the civilized 
state as an axiom. But while the people and Government have unt 


| formly declared in favor of such assumption, a policy has been almost 
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as uniformly pursued, tending in the main to conserve the savage 
state of the aborigines. W he rein civilization and barbarism have 
hed, the sympi athy of the dominant majority, both by utterance 












— action, has gone to the support of barbarism and against civil 
zatior —often withoutinvestigation, and withno knowledge ofthe facts 
non which the merits of the case depended. Such policy,so steadily 
nnratied, in the face of its natural ( ndency, outborne by long-con 
; d results, such clearly uttered, active sympathy are sufticient to 

. e suspicion that abstract declarations in favor of theenlig 
ed state insincere, or subject to numerous me} ] reservations. 
Phe evolution of the white race from primitive barbarism to the 


vilizat 


Ages ; 


resent state of ©) 


. ‘Manectien race per 


n and enli enment has been in progress 
si ce the prehistoric that of t haps even 
liscovery and first 


‘ L pon the « occupancy of our continent by 
the white race, less than four hundred years ago, that portion of North 
America now embraced withi ithe Unit d States, exclusive of Alaska, 


ontained a population of a hundred 
Anthorities differ somewhat in regard to the nu 
he most reliable authority 

1: 1 . } 
savages were divided into many small 
the hour 


out three thousand savages. 
r, but the weight 


' +1 } 
points to the number stated 
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bands , for each of which the 


a 
passion of was the law. The chief visible means of their 





support was the chase, which with predatory and vindictive war 
fare constituted the employment of the men, while the women per 
formed the servile labor. Such mode of life e only one known to 
them, the only one desired by them, and, as many even now beli eve 

viure adapted, is ble 


incom 
resources of the tet 


to which the \ 
nor woul 


are by ni 
l the 


the only 
with rapid 


one pati 


increase ; ritory over 


vhieh they roamed be sutlicient t »ysupport a greatly nereased popu- 
tion from the fruits of the chi Prodigal in the extreme, know 


ratineation of 


caring only for the 
of present want, 


o principles ol 
sire, and the supply 
time, increased population with increased want rht corres 
ion of Diminution of supplies provol ed predatory 
vindictive war, and war in turn restored the equilibrium of de- 
learned and practiced 
enlightenment produce a surplus, so that increased de 
istied by more than commensurate increase of supply. 
which supported less than half a million aborigines, 
apac in she! ir savage mode of life, now 
million civilized human beings, is searcely half oceu 

capable of supporting a population 


economy, 





aying for pas- 


present cle 
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diminut suppiles. 





{and supply. Theculture and economies 
state ol 
nd 13 sat 


Lbe teri 





ivory 
and Was &¢ arcely c ious tor more, 
supports forty 
pied, and the occupied portion is 
iitely increased, 
preservation of and provision for life is and must always be 
prime and chief importance. Of tv 
, therefore, otherwise equally commendable, that prac- 
tices result in the support of fifty persons upon the same territory 
vhereon the practices of the other stage will result in the support of 
must be adopted to the exclusion of the other. The 
alternatives from such choice are massacre or systematic prevention 
of natural increase. In this all-important particular, then, the civil- 
ved state is to be preferred to the savage. 

Che savage state, brute life, is non-prog 

with civilization, no foundation ts laid by 
be built upon by the next sueceeding generation. 
thousand years ago is the savage of to-day and of a thousand years 
Such, at least, is the tendency of the mode of life in the say 
ige state. Fortuitous events may new direction to barbarous 
ambition, and thus the first germs of civilization may besown; germs 
which in the lapse of ages mature and yield their fruit. Progression, 
then, is another important particul: win be 
preferred before barbarism. 

The gratification of animal desire and appetite, trinmph by 
and vindictive glory, constitute the savage idea of happiness. 
intellectual and spiritual deli siete wie! h are classed among the higher 
orders of enjoyment in enlightened society necessarily occ = little 
or no space in the barbarian’s catalogue of enjoyments. 

The savage mode of life, contrasted with the civilized and enlight- 
‘ned state, presents a happiness made up of the lower order of enjoy- 
is in its nature and tende ne y antagonistic to advancement to- 
ward a higher estate, and its unchanged continuance renders impos- 
sible the growth and expansion of populatic m beyond a certain limit. 

Taking “the narrowest possible view of the innumerab!e be ne fits of 
civilization and enlighte nment, of the grand progress of a single cen- 
tury, of the great and well-grounded hope s yet to be fulfilled ; taking 
the most magnified view of the sins of civilization, and the most par- 
tial view of the savage state, the three named particularsof inferiority 
inseparable from the latter state are alone sufficient to answer attirm 
atively the question, “ is civilization and enlightenmenta better stage 
of society than the savage or barbarous state ?” 

It in the determination of the national policy the question that 
meets us at the threshold of investigation be thus answered, the 
trary answer, from the stand-point of the savage should no longer 
weigh or be considered in shaping our policy. That savage opinion 
and savage desire have obtained great weight, that they have blunted 
discernment, warped legislation, and clogged administration, not- 
withstanding oft-repeated dec'arations of the opposite pur 
true, and thence have ar the ine 
marked our policy. 
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worth while to inquire how an act of ¢ NGTeESS | d take f 1 
President and Senate a right vested in them by t Co \ 

There is much of fiction in the idea of the rig of | i } 
over territory. Upon the first arrival of thi tes, the nided 
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taken by conquest instead of by purchase, t India ! cases 
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pose both in the United States and British America. | evel 
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any title, to the lands over which they exer their Ihe 
plea of modern so-called philanthropists tha Ind 
put the | nds to the only use they knew o1 nders 
therefore they belie ved they had the right of ( ‘ f 
not good. The belief of any party in the validity of # rig ed 
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cordance wt his belief, but no grounds for for f ot 
others to accord with the same belief. The twent 
armed Sioux warriors of Red Clond’s band, | 
Nebraska, have in their possession about twelve t ait i rie 
gTazing upon the plains about the aver LW ! ( 
appointed cavalry brigade, sufficiently impos t ‘ Gu id 
creet enthusiasm in burean measures of civ phe 1 hese Wriors 
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portion ol them were captured from w t ens, ™ i 
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days of the Republic, and which has been, from'time to time, extin- 
guished at great cost to the Government, was held by definite grant, 
under treaty provisions, such grant is obnoxious to adverse criticism 
as operating in it particulars to obstruct the civil- 





several importa 


ization of the tribes, which has always been professed and declared 
to be a paramount object. Such grant being made in common toa 
tribe, and not to individuals, swelled the pride of the petty chiefs, 
strengthened the tribal relati tended to destroy the individuality 
of the members, especially their individual responsibility to the Gov- 
ernment, er ibled the tribes to pursne the ir Lorme r mode of life, and, 
not least, separated from close and frequent private contact the in- 
dividual members of the two races. The Government seems to have 
aimed at the accomplishment of all these particulars. That the ten- 
dency of all was to obetruet civilization and conserve barbaric in- 
stincts, tastes, and habits, SCCTNS 8O apparent as scarcely to require 
argument Especially has the Government insisted upon the separa- 
tion of the whites from the Indians, lest the latter should be con- 
taminated by contact with the former. 

An act of Congress of 1706 provided for the esteblishment of trad- 
ing-posts, to be carried on as Government institutions, in the Indian 


country, by 


agents appointed for that purpose, who were to buy of 


the Indians ouly furs and skins. By another act of the same year all 





nnauthorized whit« persons were to be rigidly excluded f1 ym Crossing 
the boundary into the Indian country The only commodities which 
1) Indians might vend ander the provisions of the trading-house 
etib wl the still faster to tl mly semblance of industry with 
hich, in their savage state, they were acquainte d, and consequently 
still faster to their savage state The exelusion of the whites from 
thre lé deprived them of the force oft civilized example and 
that frequent intercourse which is a most important factor in remold- 
ing habits of life and fixing them anew. While the eflect of the act 
is to break off intercourse between the savages and those law- 
ibiding citizens, whose example and influence would have been good, 
because this class habitually obeys the law, it increased the oppor- 
t ties of the Lawless, who habitually disregard the requirements of 
hat 6 their pernicious influence felt, there being nothing with 
whi md example could be contrasted except savage life, 
eq! more pernicious his irrational policy appears more 
nsidered in connection with the provisions of the act of 
174) wit ter ac l, among other things: 
I r to promote « ition among the friendly Indian tribes, and to 
eure mitinuanee of their friendship, it shall and may be lawful for the Presi 
dent to cause them to be furnished with useful domestic animals and implements 
of husbandry, and also to furnish them with goods and money in such proportions 
is miiitil it prop 
li these provisions were duly executed, and during the suceeeding 
three years domestic animals and implements of husbandry were dis- 


to the Indi 


and erude 


tributed us, Who must have had no idea, or only the most 
vague idea, of their proper use, were not the acts of 1796 
above cited strangely inconsistent with the motives and ends of the 
tof W793? The restriction of trade and intercourse to the Govern- 
ment trading-posts, and contiming this trade not to the products of 
buat to the fruits of the chase, seems, mildly speaking, a 
way of subsidizing the arts of peace. 
We are prone to exalt the policy of the fathers of the Republic, 
because it was their policy, without examination of the gronnds for 
Professing ardent promoting the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, without doubt holding an honest and hopeful 
lesire to make their zeal effective, they 
policy and pursued that course 


si ie 


msonnary, 


enila 


such exaltation. zeal in 


professions good and thei: 


dopted tha from the beginning 


persistently whose natural tendency and whose proved effects have | 
been adverse to the end in view. As an educator precept is less 
powerful than exampte, and example less powerful than experience. 
Che first is hearsay, the second sight, the third knowledge. If the 
civilization of the Indian was the paramount object, his separation 
from the example and experience of civilization was the chief of 


blunders. The promotion of communication between the two races 
would have been the promotion of civilization. The closer that 
communication, the more continuons and uninterrupted, and upon a 
basis as nearly approaching egpality as their great disparity would 
permit, the more rapid would have been the process of civilization. 
That a proposition so self-evident, so much in harmony with the 
known principles of social evolution, should have been doubted, 
shonld not ha received without trial and proof, seems sur- 
prising, but trial and proof are not wanting. 

The history of the past two hundred and fifty years has proved 
that those tribes or parts of tribes which have been in closest commu- 
nication with the white race have made most rapid improvement, 
almost if not quite without exception, and that in proportion to the 
separation and obstruction to communication, whether forced by the 
mistaken national policy or happening from other causes, has the 
progress toward enlightenment been retarded, notwithstanding the 
contamination of the untutored sons of the forest, through subjection 
to the pernicious influence of the whites, which our worthy ancestors 
much dreaded. The history of our conntry furnishes another 
broader and weightier illustration of the same principle. 

While the yet unsolved problem of the future social, intellectual, 
and political statas of the native race of America was in the incip- 


jent stages of investigation, another and a ditferent race of savages 


ve be« tN 


suo 
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| settlements. 





tion, like all the laws of nature, are fixed. 
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was imported from Africa. It is not clearly proved that the same 
humane designs were entertained toward the latter that were declared 
toward the former. True they had not furnished us the same cue for 
the practice of the golden rule and the Christian virtue of forgive- 
They had not slaughtered our defenseless women and c¢hijl- 
dren; they had not allied themselves with our enemies in war: they 
had not in times of peace made unprovoked war upon our frontier 
The relations of these two savage races to the dominant 
race of America, their status and their destiny, have constituted im- 
portant elements in the rationale of our politics since the establish- 
ment of the Republic. Their characteristics, the purpose and poliey 
of the Government toward them, and the result, so far as reached, 
contrasted brietly, shed some light upon the question of communica- 
tion as a civilizer. 

The native races have been the avowed wards of the nation and 
people of the United States. Their fictitious virtues, wrongs, and 
misfortunes have been published in the prose and sung in the poetry 
of the land until they have become household lore and fall from the 
lips of babes. They have been endowed with surplus lands. They 
have been permitted to enjoy in their own way the entire fruits of 
their own labor while drawing largely for food and raiment from the 
labor products of the dominant race, whose counsel, instruction, and 
sympathy they have had in turning their desire from barbarism, and 
shaping and supporting their efforts toward civilization. Their yaloy 
has been praised, and their crimes and misdemeanors have been con- 
doned; but they have been systematically separated from the white 
race. They have been furnished opportunity to pursue their prime- 
val mode of life. The fruits of the chase have been supplemented 
by gifts from the products of industry, enabling them to indulge their 
natural indolence; and in the main they are still savages, leading the 
same mode of life, moved by the same passions, ignorant, unclean, 
treacherous, and brutal as when the war-whoop echoed along the 
Atlantic and among the Alleghanies. The imported savages were 
brought here by force, destined to a life of slavery. They were held 
by force; they were forced to labor under the tutelage of those who 
enjoyed the fraits of their labor; they were not educated at public 
expense; they were not permitted to educate themselves—literary 
instruction was barred from them by penal statute—but they were 
held in close communication with the civilized and dominant race: 
they learned industry and many of the civilized artsin the hard schoo] 
of experience. Rigidly enforced within defined limits, the second gen- 
eration lost all knowledge of nomadic life. Under this harsh regi- 
men the race has become thoroughly civilized, and is now on the road 
to enlightenment. 

On the one hand, separation from civilized life, indulgence in idle- 
ness, opportunity to practice the modes of barbarism, condonation of 
crime, abstinence from force, abrogation of individualism, instruction 
by precept and continued barbarism. On the other hand close com- 
munion, enforced industry, exclusion of barbaric pursuits, swift, 
sharp punishment of offenses, constant pressure of force, maintenance 
of individualism, instraction in the stern school of experience and 
civilization. The results were inevitable. The laws of social evolu- 

Is slavery better than 
freedom then? No; but it is better than lawless license in the sav- 
age state. Despotism is better than anarchy. Less extortion and 
less severity, not to say cruelty, toward the black race; less gen- 
erosity and less indulgence, not to say license, toward the copper- 
colored race, would have hastened the enlightenment of both races. 

The policy of separation which had hitherto been carried out by 
establishing more or Jess definite lines of demarkation, during the 
administration of President Monroe took a more comprehensive scope, 
and contemplated the removal of all the eastern and midland tribes 
to the west of the Mississippi River. In July, 1817, a portion of the 
Cherokees agreed to go, the Government furnishing lands in Arkansas. 
The succeeding year the Delawares ceded to the Government their 
Indiana lands. President Monroe made general removal the subject 
of a special message to Congress, claiming that the welfare of the 
Indians demanded such action, which alone would speed their civili- 
zation, insure their prosperity, and preserve their nationality. Not 
all who agreed with Mr. Monroe as to the policy to be adopted based 
their agreement upon the same ethics. Calhoun says: 

It cannot be doubted that much of the difficulty of acquiring additional cessions 
from the Cherokees and other southern tribes results from their growing civiliza 
tion and knowledge. 


Hess. 


Wisdom seemed, therefore, to dictate to the land-acquisition party 
that the Cherokees go, and go at once. From that time the work of 
removal went steadily on. 

Although the policy of President Monroe and others who, from hu- 
mane or other motives, agreed with hjm, finally prevailed, there were 
not wanting many strennous opponents of the policy, who maintained 
upon rational principles that the banishment of partially civilized 
Indians far from the example, the industries, institutions, and bene- 
ficial influences of civilization would not foster the germination of 
the seeds sown, nor promote the maturity of the wished-for fruit. 
That the latter views were altogether right, though opposed by many 
eminent men of that day and overruled by the dominant majority, 
has been abundantly proved by the sequel. The New York Indians, 
who, after entering by treaty of 1238 into an agreement to migrate, 
were permitted by the Government, upon petition of their white neigh- 
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are savages, improvicent, forecasting no future, to whom preserva- 
tion from impending and imminent harm is the paramount object. 
The higher the state of civilization and enlightenment the more is 
fear supplanted by hope asa motiveagent. Force, then, ever pres- 








ent, visible, tangible force must be an all-important ingredient in a 

successful Indian policy. The wild Indian left to his own bent will 
not civilize himself. Reason teaches this and experience proves it. 
y } 


Entreaties, arguments, bounties, appeals to gratitade, have been tried 
. i > 









in vain. They have not acc omplished the object of their mission. 
No other result from the employment of such agents could reasonably 
have bee: pected. Example alone cannot accomplish the work. Ex- 
perience is the important factor and must be forced into the problem 


before it can be wrought out. 


} 


Avent Meeker’s recent melancholy experience with the Utes is but 
ar wtment of the old fable of Agricola warming the serpent in his 
bosor Dy the testimony of all, whether friends or foes of the policy | 
he was pursuing, the very paragon of Indian agents, in whom was 
renched the 


and self-devotion, he fell a sacrifice on the altar which the fiction of 


Indias ratitude had built; his wife and daughter, thus widowed 
and orpliaued, ravished by the blood-stained slayers of the husband 
was no shadow, semblance, or pretense of cause 


ane ther. There 
ee orth 


fort e Utesexcept aimild etfort to plant the tirst seeds 

of civilization and enlightenment Government 

which for years has fed and clothed them in their savage indolence ; 

the Government which has set apart twelve million acres of land de- 

| man has been 

, whil permitted to roam at will, 

often plundering, robbing, and murdering peaceable citizens a hun- 
dred miles b yor d the boundaries of their reservation. 

Upon what principle of social, political, moral, or religious ethics 

can it be maintained that only mild measures shall be employed to 

t realization of and desire for 

Force wisely directed, humanely exer- 


17 : 


able if any success is to be achieved. A 


in obedience to the 


i +1 


voted to thelr savage pastime, upon whi 
vl the; 


h no white 


allowed to trespass have been 


curb such natures and bring them toa 
the benetits of 


cised. but still force, is evit 


civilization 


blow at the tield and the armament for the pursuit of the business, 
the pastime,and the depredation of savage life, reason teaches to be 
al the prime etiorts at civilization. 


Does the inebriate asylum place its patient in a gilded saloon sup- 
plied with choice wines and liquors free for his use; remove him from 
the example and companionship of the temperate ; surround him with 
habitual drunkards, and there ply him with homilies upon the beau- 
ties of abstinence and sobriety? Would a reformatory school place 
the “artful dodger” in the companionship of thieves, amid a display 
of treasures within his reach, and convert him by persuasive insin- 
uations that “ honesty is the best policy?” Would a devotee at the 


shrine of Aphrodite, consigned to the voluptuous society of half dis- 
closed beanty and within the persnasive intluence of her siren voice, 
learn virtue from the oft-repeated maxims of an anchorite ? 

Such have been, essentially, the means employed to civilize the 
e Judian. ‘The tribal relation should be broken up and all dis- 
tributions, so long as mad 


savil 
le at all, be made to individual Indians, and 
each be held to individual responsibility. Lands should be parceled 
out to individuals according to individual ability to cultivate and in 
no greater quantity than required for the support of each by pastoral 
or 2ericultural pursuits. The best way to teach the Indian to become 
seli-supporting by civilized industry is to make him support himself 
by civilized industry. I do not argue that this can be accomplished 
ar or in ten years, but it can be inaugurated at once. The 
policy cannot be carried out without force, and for the first few years, 
in all probability, a more extensive and active employment of force 
would be necessary than has availed to secure such partial restraint 
over the hostile bands of marauders as has been maintained during 
the past few years. 

General action affecting simultaneously allthe wild tribes would 
be impracticable. Upon legislation necessary to inaugurate a sterner 
policy, measures of force in locating, and exacting industrial labor, 
could be applied to a limited number, to be taken from the more re- 
bellions ; 
the Sioux, and other recalcitrant tribes. In the beginning, a wide- 
spread, general understanding should be systematically disseminated, 
and deeply impressed upon the Indian mind, that the Government has 
determined upon a sterner and more delinite policy to be strictly en- 


mn ve 


elect ; that in the administration of the policy the principle of “help 
to those that help themselves,” an all-pervading principle of natural 
and divine providence, will be firmly adhered to by the Government 
in the dispensation of its bounties: thatas rapidly as possiblethe tribal 
relation is to be ignored, and each individual to be held to accounta- 
bility for his conduct to no chief or savage council, but to the prop- 
erly constituted officers of the law; that labor and individual self- 
maintenance is the law of life, and that the strength of the Govern- 
ment will be directed to the vindication of this law, by voluntary 
acquiescence and obedience on the part of the Indians if possible, by 
compulsory labor if necessary; that the generation now in infancy 
and succeeding generations are to be educated, by voluntary attend- 
ance at school if possible, by compulsory attendance if necessary. 
Loss of knowledge and facilities for the pursuit of savage modes 
should accompany, and, as far as possible, precede acquisition of 
knowledge and facilities for the pursuit of civilized modes. 





acme of persuasiveness, of brotherly love, of faithfulness 
| is now the Seminole’s superior. 





| recognize such future contingency as possible. 
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Both long-established habit and hereditary tendency will obstruc: 
advancing success. The former of these impediments may, by humane 
but earnest and rigid enforcement of the policy, be removed in a sin. 
gle generation. The hereditary tendency is more occult, and wi)! 
more stubbornly resist the approach of civilization. Perfect success 
cannot reasonably be expected until many years, perhaps several gen- 
erations, shall have passed. The most difficult part of the task wil] 
have been accomplished when they shall come to know, experiment. 
ally, that the putting oif of barbarism, with its pastimes, its cruelties 
and its indolence, and the putting on of civilization with its duties 
its sympathies, and its industries, is destiny for them, and that from, 
the fiat there is no appeal. 

The details of the plan are inappropriate to this discussion. That 
the principles upon which the policy is based are correct is not only 
demonstrable by sound logic, but has already been demonstrated hy 
the sterner logic of pastexperience., The extremes of the mild and the 
severe, exerted on the two distinct savage races before cited, declare 
the truth of the principles. He who was before the Seminole’s slay, 


The bill presented to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior to 
sanction and carry into effect a settlement of the Ute question, makes 
no provision for the application of force in the contingency of it: 
becoming necessary to forward the policy disclosed. It does not even 
It assumes that gen. 
eral acquiescence is to follow the three-fourths rule; that the In- 
dians will voluntarily take up the line of march to their respective 
allotments in severalty, and there quietly abide, employing in good 
faith the means, implements, and facilities for the pursuit of agri- 
culture and self-maintenance, which it is proposed to furnish them ai 
Government expense. It makes the payment to them of the annua! 
dividend of $50,000 absolute, forever, without limitation or condi 
tion, regardless of the fidelity or treachery, increase or decline of the 
race. In these respects the scheme is built upon the same or similar 
fragile foundation of the faith in fictions, and contemplates the same 
or similar extravagant expenditures that have characterized similai 
transactions in the past. To those who have studied the character 
and history of the Indians, and their relations to the white race dis- 
passionately, carefully, thoroughly, and without bias, the present 
scheme, in so far as the particulars enumerated are concerned, will 
promise little of permanent advancement in civilization for the race. 
But there are other features of the bill which are new and provide 
for steps in the right direction. Allotment of lands in severalty, the 
establishment of permanent individual homes, the establishment ot 
individual accountability, all forcibly and directly assail the foun- 
dation of the nomadic habits and tribal relations, both of which hav: 
impeded efiorts at civilization. The withdrawal of the field for barbar- 
ous pursuits and pastimes is a direct step toward their discontinu 
ance. In these respects the scheme embodies some of the best ele- 
ments, some of the prime essentials of a rational policy for the ad 
vancement of the Indians toward a higher plane of manhood; and in 
this connection I beg to call attention to the following extract from 
the argument of the honorable Secretary of the Interior made befor 
the committee in support of the bill referred to. He says: 

It has seemed to me, and, I think, toa great many who have studied the India: 
problem with care, that the system of large reservations, as has hitherto prevailed 
is not only no longer desirable either in the interest of the Indians or of the whites 
but will, in the course of time, become utterly untenable. As our white settlements 
in the West multiply, as the development of the country advances, available lands 
become more and more scarce and valuable, and soit is not unnatural that the with 
holding of large tracts from settlement and development so as to maintain a savagi 
aristocracy in the enjoyment of their chivalrous pastimes, should be looked upon 





| by many as a system incompatible with the progress of civilization and injurious 


for example the White River Utes, the more turbulent of | 


| to the material interests of the country. 


As an inevitable consequence, we have 
witnessed many encroachments, lawless and wrongful in character, upon Indian 
lands and rights, and constant efforts to drive the red men from the reservations 
belonging tothem. This has kept the Indians in a state of uncertainty and rest 
lessness, and led to many deplorable outrages and Indian wars. As a matter ot 
course, this state of things has retarded the progress and impaired the well-being 
of the Indians themselves. However well disposed the Government may be to main 
tain the title of the Indians to their reservations—and undoubtedly the Government 
is and will remain so disposed—still it is evident that the Governmeni will not 
always be able inall things to control the action of our western people, and as sen 
sible men we must make up our minds to the fact that as long as the Indians hold 
very large tracts of land, in great part useless to themselves and useless to other 
people, their tenure will, under existing circumstances, become practically more 
and more precarious. It is most desirable for the interests of the Indians them- 
selves, therefore, that we should substitute for the system of large reservations 





P i ¢ : . * . | é ‘r system that wi ‘otect the rights and interes : » Indians without 
forced, mildly and peaceably if possible, forcibly if the Indians so | another system that will protect the rights and interests of the Indians withou 


standing in the way of the progress and development of the country. 

The ultimate end of this new system, in my opinion, must necessarily be that 
the Indians be gradually assimilated to and merged in the body ef citizens. In 
the direction of this end some things are necessary which’ have been done as far 
as the Executive could do them under the laws of the country as they stand: First 
to set the Indians to work; second, to educate them; and, third, to individuali 
the Indians by settling them in severalty, with the expectation of giving them fee 
simple title by patent to their allotments, the same title by which white citizens 
hold their lands under the protection of law. 






Summing up, the objectionable features of the bill are no more 
obnoxious to adverse criticism than similar features in prior statutes, 
agreements, and treaties. The commendable features take a new de- 


parture, and afford some promise of permanent benetits. 

In the foregoing comments upon this bill I have considered exclu- 
sively the ultimate paramount interests of the Indians, to whom the 
future holds up no well-grounded hope, except in civilization and 
absorption. 

To the citizens of Colorado, it seems to me that the provisions of 
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down the star service, the only channel through which the ad t iws of the I te Stat I 
of the West receive their mails ? the {? |] st that it t et | u 
That service has never yet been adequate to the wants an | as the ove! } tof the Territoric ‘ 
ents of the people. Had it not been for Wells, Fargo & Co.’s e: wi ery in Ameriea and serfdor Ru t ‘ i 
pressall the newly discovered mining camps on the Pacific coast would | tion should exist in citizenship in any port ( try, but 
for a time have been without any mail facilities whatever, and yet | equal rights should be accorded to all, as « should 
e hear that a movement is now on foot to prohibit that company, | equal before the law. 
and all other express companies, from carrying letters; which, to- But to return to the main question u Why, M 


gether with a curtailment of the star service, would be equivalent to Speal er, gentlemen on this floor who live State ere every 


a total deprivation of mail facilities to thousands who reside on the | tion of land almost is traversed by a railro l who receive their 


frontiers and in new mining settlements. It has been said by gen- | mails not only daily, but two and even thre es a ¢ seem to 
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And now, In the first piace, what would be the result of the do legally or properly speakit carry wilh i s . the S 
that upon a mere suggestion of the defendant that his defense | at all urts of the United States in a proper case ca W 
‘ tained a ‘‘ Federal ingredient,” and without proof thereof, a re- | enforce i ulie: tights created or existing by vy ft stat 
il could be compelled from a State » 1 United States cour ites of the S es of the | on or by virtue of 
} 
101 y the sugges ils tter cow 1 retain ve lt w hem just a ‘ ea 
4 I ut le i e cl i rw ot the rigin: ited se courts as uses 1 7 
( | I court W al ue the ern ial statutes | f Sta 8 ba Ose itute ire not ca ) i 
e States ihe State wou ly ol t powel nto, a l in ineias thre 
election of he detendant »>D l ies uinst 3 peace Tine eve “ proper Cas ‘ kee ‘ 
\ The modes of p shment a ei cle 3 te nD ! ot 5 ft other S 
‘ ra l powel ( eCSLOPTALLO i At } ) ada | Case £ ro i rf | is 
transferred to another sovereignty L eut Ve my 3 
1 ] 1 } ' 
ch doctrine was long since ce red 1 t e law o ‘ | 1} ( rine is Feder 
case of The lI | States But \ ul i t ‘ 1 
of Virginia in 1°07, the ¢ ef ! of t I States « \ ‘ ‘ 
ad tha e laws ot I tes «¢ ! « ¢ arded 4 ¢ 
? Q 1 cle hl 1! il ( wust 1 States, ly 
no man ce i 0 } eu OF prose ‘ | ( ral court ; 
+ 4 OneouUs I > t! 
Stats LW. ihe expressio t iis omn \ used j . ; . > . ‘ 5 
. T “T ts tore y — y 
mirth section oft ‘ ry ‘ 1¢ ) to ea i I righ o 
~ he li i ‘ 
, i Strietly ak 
criminal prose ( \ { ) s conti 
} +} Sans ( © of a Sta li i ‘ 
CU iy ui - { l } ( Oly tiny i ; : 
7 5 , al ae ) | row 1 Ol ithave therro J \ ii put 
tot equity and adil aLN rinisaoctrine see | hent 8s Com... 6 : ; 
. . ‘" tr ( ( sre ) I t | t ( } 
miMar proposl m has been ¢ tel ne t the Supreme Court - = ; oe 1 a aes ‘i me ; . . 
‘ Te ‘i r x a very nf t re 
United States. l lestion was pres ed to t ourt | ‘ ‘ ‘ Co i y 
er the cou State e « bs . , . , 
d States, execute é ( powel 
( ) l by tl of 
( 
) ent rof such t \ 
¢ ee to i ( mu ( mt ( P > , , aan *) 
‘ t rst ‘ ‘ 
i 
. 1 I } 
0 ‘ ‘ ; 
‘ ( ‘ 
{ i ( ‘ ‘ : 
et re ( tots Coney iA , | 
| tat B ‘ \ ’ , 
il ite ¢ ( \ vt ‘ ‘ frou l A 
issetl ai i 
. | 
\ ) 
; i} ‘ ) 
ib ¢ ‘ i 
‘ i | 
| " ‘ 
{ ou ii ) i 
! tect its sed 
i ‘ rre 3 ms no ys \ r to ‘ ~ court 1 . 
} i i i it i 5 ide i 
me en Vv el I ‘ esi sé ‘ To re Lio 
; ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ e « 
icin Cl wy pra ot reas y t li) _ S ' ( . 
( ‘ cise n I i irisdiction ovel i ; 
i I le ba | ota Stat ia } 
] ' ’ & 1 ‘ 
mid, Le vaVve | no cYVr Wile Stave DAG OL COTS¢ ( 4 
sf t ‘4 t 
Luel Ol erai y ns met? cou! { 
{ ed States h ‘ co non ’ Vel to pun 1 Oollense I 
i ( t I rint ie at t | a t| i | ‘ , i i ’ *\ ] 1 : 
t ry and punish ofle upon a pros 1LLO t y I i 1 
i ¢ ‘ ( 
from a State court, the United States conr i 
punish by virtue of that power, resorting by comity to the tute of ' ; 
] rtix 
State for the methods and measure fp isime , Ss] . ( 
he whipping-post from Delaware or substituting the penite 
7 ‘ . i 
om New Jersey for the same offense, as the cases n if come from 
. ; : : ( he p 
ne or the other State. Hub 16 bas been luliy ade rl ad that the ‘ ‘ 
‘ r 1 - . | ( I l I \ ‘ ‘ rf 
ts of the United State in the exercise Of a ec! nal JurIsadictiol ' ; 
el alot na Lit ( on ta I 
Re 
ir wa may v i ries ’ C4 ! 
. Lb i1G 4 Lal 
that no act 18 @ ecrinie rca De} cle 
lative power of the Go nen ie 
) i | mica 5 i \\ rT 1] l) } 
} ' 
fed..26: J rte] man, 4 Crancl 
{ 
It was decided that the courts of the United S 3 Co ! 
iW jurisdiction in case of criminal libel, or genera] in crimina ( 
cases, (The United States vs. Hudson ef al.,7 Cranch, 32,) and that 
cercise criminal jurisaiction 1b common-law S was not 
their implied powers, and it was necessary for Congress to make 
ict a crime, to affix a punishment to it, and to declare the court t 
honuld have jurisdiction. 
4 e } 4 } . ? ] +} . 
LHIS Case havi m9 peen determined by adivided couri i@ ¢ USSIO! 
‘ t ) 
of the same matter was renewed in the case of The United States vs. : ‘ ' ‘ retio I 
Coolidge in the cirenit court for Massachusetts, and that case i) y t f Ls TK i 
been brought into the Supreme Court of the United States they re 
t.. 4 . 7 . . 1 ‘ ( ‘ y ( 
used to review their former decision, and declared they ‘“ wor 
‘ . or TY ) 
disturb its weight as authority. . 
dot ) ] +7 +h , ! ) 
But, says the learned gentleman on the other side, [Mr. Orrn ( ) 
‘the courts of the United States enforce the statutes of a State 
civil cases, and why cannot they, then, enforce the criminal statute Mr. ATHERTON. ler 3found t)} 
as well?” They say “the removal of a case, civil or criminal, carries | est authority of t supreme Court ) 
with it alike to the United States court the ¢ 1 and criminal law a { vs of the United States « 1 SU it 
an incident.” t nd wl ever and whe er] 
ns we 4 22 i EM i iia tel 1 la , at : ‘ la ae ‘ 
in answer to this,I aflirm a ( ranste 1 Cl case CGoFt I ) pg Uv 
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Wan life ? If attacked whil collecting the reve ne and he killed | by all yua al authority > and many other ar rum $s, not persuaasiy 
a man 10 self-defense it would be justifiable homicide; but the killing alone, but absolutely conclusive, wer red aga t the threatened 
ould be no part of his duty as revenue collector. He would defend | crusade upon the reserved rig t ifes 
ause under the circumstances he would be remitted to his primal } What was urged upon the other s¢de? No object vas answe 
t of self-defense, and the case would contain no “ Federal ingre- | no difticulty removed: no argument met | dete ition Was 
t’’? whatever. If one of the members of thi House is assailed | wrived at by the 7 i of the court without rea i l é y 
le in the discharge of his duty as such, and he defends himself, s | authority Phe decision is authority for t tivan tha ist 
doing an official act in knocking his assailant down? Jia | It is not authority for u Phe gislat re is an indepence ‘ rd 
of the Gospel is assailed while and he comm th te branch of the Government il we must de ( e@ ¢ 1 
e in bis necessary sell defens ( ( ) Is rit | well as every other question l rived, fk OUTS es l 
sit a part of his religious ministration } existing legislation, even it cons tutional, mav le ny it The 
The illogical majority that sit in the seats of Jay, Taney, and Chase | effort s made through and by that legislation to overturn and destroy 
s How would you expect much else of them? Whatexigency | the legitimate jurisdiction of State ourt Repeal the objectionable 
party brought them into being? Some years ago a majority of the | statute, and the judicial usurpation restir p ‘I Will, in this 
sxreme Court were su} sed to entertain opinio! gainst the co | stance, be successfully met 
itionalitv of the le tender act at was to be done? The | Che danger to the reserved rights of the Stat ‘ tof 
4 * e Court of the ted States ( 1 adits judicial | Sup e Court to aggrandize S pows lL enta it i mn 
e to be stained in tke slimy pool of party polities; t occupied | has lot x since been pointed out Jefferson. in 1821. wrot 
I plane. lt was just \ revered as t! \ ependent, conserva I c ct of my fea ! . 
tive genius of the land that would execute justice an uin th ‘ seless fi ' 
unswayed by faction and unawed by power did the | * ng what it ns, is ing S ‘ . 
14 nblican party do to encompass the ir purp s oreval at Q ch Ie B une " 
the Supreme Court ; that is, they found Ww ts mem Avain, in 1&2 ie wrote 
3 ild decide as they wished, and then they added enough ot One single object, if your provision attains at 
es plec red to i views to make t e minority a majority and } mg ak spec ) — ee Le + : ; t 
t} ecision t anted. Appointed as the slaves of party, | commonly called of Ge cad te on a : 
lot strange that majority should continue to do the dirty work of z 
asters. Now the demand is fora nation witha big N. Two decis mn éanthan at the Cov i 
rendered February 1, lx-U, show most clearly what that means. | ard helpless of : ts organs sut it has proved that t ‘ f cle at 
In oue they determined that a murde1 might take his case to the | te law is um, by sapping and mining slily and w the f ‘ 
Mederal court for trial if he only alle l that he killed his man in |' ae bassin CaaS SSR Sarees 
I A 8 
collecting the revenue; in the other, that a judge of a State court It is silent sidious revolution Neither the rislatin ‘ 
ould be dragged from the bench with his judicial robes around him, | tive branch can ordinarily meet it successfully, and the pe ul 
ried before a Federal court, tried, convicted, tined, imprisoned, and | powerless. No recurring election comes to their aid in respect the 
lisgraced, simply because in his lawful discretion he did not put |] members of that court. The authority of the court is as potential as 
roes on the panel of grand and petit juries in his court. it is irresponsible. 
lhe two cases illustrate what the republican party means by “na- lt is time for a free people, jealous of their anc it institutions, to 
’witha big N. lt means the State court shail be deprived, at the | call a halt. Let all that favor an indissoluble union of indestructible 
tance and election of law-breakers and criminals, of the right to try | States, each sovereign in its own sphere and in respeet to the powers 
and punish offenses against the peace and dignity of the State. It ] necessary for its self-preservation, promptly and etfticiently act. Let 
means that their judges shall be disgraced and punished and their | us repeal every statute of the United States that seems to sanction 


to mere political divisions, provinces, and dependencies, possessing 
mly the shadow and form of a lost sovereignty. It means revolu- 
tion and a destruction of the Union of our fathers as they made it. It 
means we are no longer to have an indissoluble Union of indestructi- 
ble States, but that local self-government is to be supplanted by con- 
solidation. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Davis rs. The 
State of Tennessee was determined by a divided court. It was as 
sented to by the republican members of the court alone. Its consery- 
ative members, too, pointed out the conclusive arguments against 
such a decision. They insisted that the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts of crimes and offenses was limited to cases cognizable 
under the authority of the criminal statutes of the United States and 


i 
- 
: : | : 
ndependence destroyed. It means that the States shall be reduced | these judicial usurpations and return to the doctrines of the earlier 
and better davs of the Republic 





SPEECH OF HON, E. H. GILLETTE, 
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Currency—National Debt—Coinage. 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVER, 


























* - 
was not among the implied powers of the court. They referred to | Vonday, April 5, Iss 
the rule that the legislative power of Congress must declare an act a ?-" following resolutie 
crime, affix a penalty, and prescribe what court shal) have jurisdic | Das Phat it ia the sense of this House that all currency. whe metalls 
tion before any court could punish any act as acrime; and they forti- | or paper, necessary for the use and convenience of the people, should issued 
tied their position in that regard with an unbroken array of judicial | and its volame controlled by the Government, and not by or through the bank cor 
precedents reaching down from the remote to the latest times. It was | Perate! oe Se Sea ae ¥ cna ssued should be a full legal tender in pay 
shown by an unbroken chain of authority that acts could only be ed. That, in the judgement of this House, that portion of the interest 
punished as crimes when committed either in places where the United tof the United States which shall become redeemable in the year 138} 
States had exclusive jurisdiction or where the offense was in viola- thereto, being in amount $722,000,000, should not be refunded beyond the 
tion of national authority and made an offense by statute. Se ee Se ee ee ee ee ee 
The question was aptly stated by the dissenting judges. That it : a ar aa hate 4 ot stinha wha intake ei aha Taitel Gibkan ahneth tie 
Was not a question whether a man could be tried in the United States operated to their full capacity in the we of standard er dollars, and such 
court for murdering or attempting to murder a revenue officer, but | 0ULer coinage as the business intere cour 
whether a revenue oflicer could commit murder and defy the laws ot Mr. GILLETTE said 
the State; that no statute gave to the United States courts jurisdiction Mr. SPEAKER: After thirteen weeks of patient waiting, at last the 
to execute the laws of the State; that they had no common-law juris- | Trojan horse has been admitted into this Honse. He has been recog 
diction to punish an act as acrime; that the Supreme Court in the | nized, and we are to see how many warriors come forth from his 
exercise of its appellate jurisdiction never re-examined the record of | loins. 
the highest court of a State unless it contained a “ Federal question.” The Weaver resolutions are before us. Every effort has been mad 
The diftieulties attendant upon such removals were also pointed tO | revent this resuit, u evel he ne Yspapers Vithoutl regara , 
out. If such a removal is authorized,who shall prosecute ? Shall the | party, were alarmed ibsolute despotism of and 
district attorney, or the prosecuting attorney ol the State ? Who | called us a ¢ ongréss of cowards. My colleagne who presents em 
shall serve the process for witnesses ? Shall it be the sheriff or the | has been derided and persecuted and cartooned as a tiie 
marshal? Shall the process of the cuurt ran in the name of the State | organs of the capitalist, in order to create prejudice against these 
r the United States? Who shall pay for the travel and attendance | resolution Nevertheless, with unbounded fait t pr 
of witnesses? Who shall furnish to the prisoner a copy of the indiet- | ciples of his party, he has risen week after we i place to 
ment? Shall the prisoner be entitled to thirty-five peremptory chal- | mand a right, whi h has been denied him until t inder rules 
lenges under the laws of the United States, or twenty under the b which have well nigh destroyed the rv presentat itt I 3 
ute of Tennessee? Who shall arraign him? If he is tried, shall th Go ment. Is there anything wrong, unfair, o t about 
jury be the judge of the facts only, as under the laws of the United | resolutions? Idefy any mantoshow it. Men« tappeal to pre 
States, or shall they be the judges of both the law and the fact ur dice and abuse and adjournment and ir I es for prote n 
der the State law? Whose system of procedure and evidence shal } until argument and reason fail then i hit resolutions contain doc 
furnish the rules to apply in the trial, State or Federal! trines which are fundamen d lemocra prin 
Attention was called to the fact that the } i ! f crime was | « $al prevam l ( ‘ ; ( ma, 
a part ot the police rt cul tions of St ites, and belouge ite the stat }a dso plain aud sina ple , the in be read an iderstood of all men. 
e 
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EE en — ‘ . ati clei ests 


but in what form credit can best perform the functions of a safe and sound | mark of the national b s i i { hall 
‘ Liab i . = ’ ‘ s i 
né On this important point I ve free] \ mut my ideas g yr hy : : os 
1 1} ‘ Ls . al , ‘ itil ’ \ I HArKS, bia Hay 
is body and the publ 0 ne what they are worth, believing that ei ; : rae : 
yht be a sound and safe paper I fo led on the credit of Govern Peles t members sta On THIS sup l isp lly do 
ively M rs ra ) S nD It I call tl itt moO The people oO low { \ R 
nion perni vd is t ort of a lon the publ I vy too i } stand fatu 
during the lat ir not to 1 erstar methin f the nature and f ; Ty +) } 
p loans \ i ) I 20 1 { 
oppose st! s re { , I , ) \ 
y } wv} 
mir to MM ee orn \ 
is bit i is t PS i < 
| forb further ref t t f 4 -" | ‘ 
i tl pr } $ i S 1 I | > ) { 
liest theGovert nt ny ) factured? 
ni aio } ie é , 
} \ 
' ) \ i! ‘ 1 _ 
He sei Print ra ! il t } ' 
ses all1 but id of 7} i death ] lL! 
el to pr into ne e te k the blood f 
ople, and for that purpose has introduced a bi to sue ne 
bearing bonds, to run thirty years before they can be paid, | 1 
which to meet the seven hundred and eighty-two million on 
ire. He would Print ne bonds id bat note 018 « ; ; 
7 < ] x { } i 
ss10n, Caste, ana S ery lorever, 0 ( Dat i t j 
and agents of prosperity and freedom i ' He proposes | ¢ 
; Government shall meet its debts with interest-bearing. irredeem- | ‘ 
1 { 
bonds, le knows’ every bond could be pr idl t! eenbacks 
ti 
he silver now in the Treasury vmald be I ( t d ( 
ers would preter, as every! ly else prefers, le gal-tender paper to ( 
ral-tender silver. He knows that bond ow paid in that way ) } 
1e shouts repudiatior proposal to pay tl Is a l 
A i \ ‘ \ 
tract i 
vyentieman is pleased to re mrs as the Ly * pa = 
[ trange that these simple resolurions embodying principles of a 4 , 
ng party” should create such a flutter in this House, leading i s hae 7 “ee 
> + . . ° . . y t I 
ht off their consideration by adjournment and other devices, for | 4 
er three months. His wish is father of his thonght. Truth never | Bac! W. A 
lies. Our young party, representing principles of justice, will sur - 
. ‘ ne ul t 
vive old parties that represent only oppressive systems, monopoles Ravi i 
and spoils. The national greenback party will never die until its | Belt . 
principles are ingrafted into the laws of the land, until this Govern- | Blak ! s 
it discharges its duty tothe people by supplying them with a per Br ~ 
ect money and ceases to farm out the labor of the millions to bankers | p, 


and bondholders. The only possible way of postponing the day when | Brighan (rood 1 Wf 











we shall take control of Government is by inflaming anew the sec- Browne H ; M 
tional prejudices and hatreds of the war. ae ae cee , 
The gentleman closes with an appeal to democrats and republicans, | Buttes ' I “pe { 
the name of “honesty, peace,” &c., to throttle ‘this beast.” He | Calki Hawl Mc i ‘ 
substance said: If there remains in your bosoms, republicans and | Cannot Hay ; 
democrats, one spark of freedom’s fire, a single desire to overthrow | | caaaes ; ie oe ae a 
this bond-holding, national-bank dynasty, that my party has fastened | Cas Herb: ‘ ; 
ipon the country, a single hope that you may yet restore to the peo- | Chittenden Hernde ) W 
ple their rights under the Constitution, then, in the name of honesty | (lyme Hisco vernon vou 
ind peace, crush it out and throttle it forever. ; so 3 Phist ° 
Honesty and peace are good. There never was a despotism that | Crapo Humphr ce ams, C. G 
did not appeal to the people for support in the name of honesty and | Cravens Hur nd 
peace, American slavery for over two centuries had no stronger prop Dag sep - Hurd = rene 
than “honesty and peace.” Does the gentleman mean to intimate | “**' “ere® * sii ’ 
what Joseph Cook and Senator SHARON say in plain English, that NOT VOTING 
before this national-bank oligarchy can be overthrown with the party Democrats ; f Republi Nationa 
that created it, this land will again be drenched in blood? If he does, I add an article written bv the greatest tlosonher and atatesman 
let the people understand it! for come what may, it shall be orer- | this eountry has produced sh ocaliad martinis the best 
hrown ! ya? vete) ‘VT mten ) oft it 
How are the mighty fallen! I appeal from the republican party of — dary anit “ 
to-day, owned and controlled by banking and other corporations, to | B&)JA™ mee , saeeuen 
the republican party of 1868, when it spoke with no uncertain sound, ; vs = 
and in convention in the gentleman’s own State, after pledging itself | (fn, \\ € Frat 
to the payment of the public debt according to law, and then declar- ia ewipnaae saeniens ad mi 
ing that the 5-20 bonds were payable in greenbacks, it resolved “that | , ¢ ree } afi ‘ 
we heartily approve the policy of Congress in stopping the contrac- | a f much less, ¢ lingly detrimental t 
tion of the currency, and believe that the issue of currency should be I leads us to the following get masicde ; 
commensurate with the industrial and commercial interests of the |, First. A great —_ t « oney in an 0 i vs int ' 
country.” Similar resolutions were passed in Indiana, Iowa, and other | pestra m nd ' { ees * t 


States. John Sherman was so “ wild a dreamer” that, in February, | ably s for that wants mone va . ' 
1868, in a speech in the United States Senate, he said: hb ~aptegh sie terns thet Reaarrbase phe danas Bs wl» 


Che whole public debt should be made to assume such form as to be a part of | [t makes See a ne ; ae ; 
the circulating capital of the country when t uke a 

The greatest exhibition of power ever shown by this Republic was u eC 
n speaking freedom to four millions of slaves. In one supreme mo- |) oy, ee a f 


ment the people, Samson-like, broke through the cob-webs of court | pease: a mone : 
decisions and precedents and red tape, and their combined voice was | tha « traders of the o \ in 
truly the voice of God. For one moment we rose up, shook oft reates' SERS Ire -—% 
shackles of class, of combination of the rich and powerfu 
Justice, only to relapse into the toils of an anacond i I 
than slavery, because more wealthy, more stealthy, more subtle, and ther t put it out to use ich mea 


} 
i 


a more dangerous 








less sectional. Oh, for a supreme moment now in which Congress | er 4 better price. . 

shall speak freedom to fifty millions of people from the dominationof 5 na oan 4 

centralized capital in all its forms! Will you do it This House can | su nt of t Owl 

now show the world, without violating court decisions, precedents, | th have itatar ere 

or laws, whether it most regards the people or their task-masters. SOCOMITY. 1 Glee GF ee a ; ' 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve, the people or the banks! a74 lamand 


I rejoice that from this hour it can be known who wears the ear- ‘ e low, espe 
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| wn Ast \ » take bills out of the banks in Europe put in money for se 
\ ‘ ‘ 1 he l 34 ot the neighboring provinces we engage our land. Wh { 
% ix 0 mo methods will most effectually secu the bills from actually sinking in va! 
\ ia } next »D onside t 
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ledge | } I put my! a bill for the value, if tl ri 
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difficulty for want of bills to pay the office, they are hereby kept from rising above | it accou o ha the most plausibl 180 a 
the first value. For else, supposing there should be emitted upon mortg 1] i on being made to our currency will increase th vd of export 
and its full prese nt value in bills, as in the banks in Europe the full value of the ce and by that means raise the price of it, so that t vill en o 
ev de posited is given out in bills, and r ‘ ofhice would take nothing 30 ‘ ead flour with £100 when they sha ‘ aft h 
‘ the same sum in those bills in discharge of the | as in the banks aforesaid an ack 1 can and may if t eis no li ay it ca 
he same sum in their bills must be brought in in o1 to receive out the money even suc ve s will get in th debis jus 
anch case the bills would most surely rise in value as the land rises, as certainly t as ad soon he money becomes plenti ‘ ‘ 
bank bills founded on mone vuld fall if that money was falling hus, if | the interest and tro e saved, they ll not be losers, because it ka 6 
to mortgage to a loan-otlice or bank are land now valued at £100 in asacul ney proportionally as it becomes more prent It « ( nterest 
: and receive for it the like u iv t pa dt in again at the « xpira ot Great B i as has t $ n, ar it uly st 
f a certain term of years, beto i land sing in value, becomes | proj ‘ li will b a atr 3 ft 3 & 
£150 in silver, it is plain that if 1 ls in possession and the | his | eas be ca ! mre free | de nive \ 
ll take nothing but these bills, or els¢ now become hins | And more busines wufac \ 10 by so 
or in discharge of my land—I say uppe: t those bills will now be | spent in exchange is ) W ‘ 
£150 in silver to the possesso nad if i « 3 for le 1 vale } I 
teem my land, I shall by so much be a gaine |} Itis x to ) ‘ 1 l \ Eng 
ed not say anything to convince the judicious that our bills hav ‘ ui } land and South Ca 4, ur 5 ght b de ev t t was 
there is and has been some differen: s bet weer Iver, because it } emitted w he prad ) 4 ! 
, ent that that difference is occasioned by the scar latter hieh vy it lv was not 
eamerchandise, rising and fall ke other « s tl sag ‘ | \s this essay is wro i pu i i 
ess demand for it or as it is moré¢ 8s plent I pe I shall be cs om candor if val ft it I 
Yet further, in order to make a true estimate of the value of mon e must | have { I places I sho \ \ @ « ) 
enish between money as it is bullion hich is merchandise, and as by being | s« ely and others am liab objec lL did not fores I ‘ es 
, os is made a curreney its val as a merchandise and its value asa | t » 2Eq ith the truth, and o1 account \ { ged to 
/ ey are two distinct things, and Lmay possibl ind fallin some degree } an i take the 0 show mi | ‘ I iken in 
pendent of the other Thus, if the quantity of | ncreases in a country I nel is we all knov ere are among us a lg en of acute 
lp oportionably decrease in value; but if at the ime time the quantity of | parts and p ry mu ust vy add »our money 
rent coin should decreas: upposing payments may not be made in bullion it Ww to be v favor the country with t el rents on 
it coin there is will rise in value as a currency at people w give more | this head p th ti and good reaso x probably 
n manufactures for a certain sum of ready money be very conv cle ut : peopl 
he same manner must we consider a pa; rrei founded « ind ; | knowing tl nen to Manage ag 1 ca to< 
{ sit is a currency 8 their si ent of a bad one Hac kine 
71 yas bullic r as land is value ! is it that | ever yet appe rt pub trouble B 
r land as those ingel Cee have not ve neve t " 
} / a currency has an i uch ti i a the co n to enlighten the minds of their « ng countryme i 
exchange of commodities L think would be hich! commendable in « ry of 
If as a currency it saves one-fourth part of the time and labor of a n t } } minds to the study of what is t te tof Pen ) ‘ a 
{ account one-fourth added to its original valuc | enabled not only to reason pertinently w one a er, b ‘ ! 
\ there is no money in a count all commerce mu 1 by exc y » transmit home such clea presentations ast : i ) 
kes one-fourth ps ut of the time and labor of acount toexchange or get the |} riors of the reasonableness and int le 1 
lities exchang then in comput their value t labor of exchan x ve . . 
added to the Ftierae ieee ng those commodities. But if that time | Phe sembly of Pennsylvania were so intluence yt on 
i is saved by introducing money sutlicient en the additional value on cle that the measures proposed b t were soon opted 
of the labor of exchan be abat sold for only the value The following description of the system established i iken from 
iboitin making them t people L 1k Pownall’s Administration of th slonies, fourt! naces 234 
fourth more in quantity of mutactu than t co i beio | or 4 
] these considerations it may go ed that in all the degrees b eel wh 
iving no money in a count ind money s nt for the trade it wi © ar \ pape oney act mad l passed re 
alue as a currency in proportion tot on ise or increase of its quantit pletest of kind. containing all the ro en ud f 
there may be at some time more than enough oO plus ha eth tin uggested in the ¢ mof preceding a of that ac 
d aking the currency, as a currence of lk i¢ than when t e was b vill bes xplau ul re mit t easure contal | p 
because such overplus will not be d it b } I i r of the notes ected to be ] P 10 procla 
d of ion mone rb ‘ 3 to ted ‘ " 
nquire how much 3 rest htt re i t office « iblished for that purpo 
ve must consider what is the nat il standard of usu is appears l perso ere nominated t es of 
whe the security is undoubt a it least the rent of so much land as th | directior r notes we to be pri land emitted 
ey lent will buy. For it cannot be expected that any man will lend his mone | Lo for a co m currency they were of s1 
ss than it would fetch him in as rent if he laid it out in land, which nation shillings downward to one shillin 
secure property in the world. Butif the security is casual, then a kind ¢ of Var 1utions wero taken to prevent count 
ince must be interwoven with the simple natural interest which may advance | paper, character, manner of p ting, signing, num n 
f iy very conscionably to any height below the principal itself. Now, mong he trustees tool ‘ d t 
if the value of land is twenty years’ purchase, 5 per cent. is the just 1 of tl office 
for money lent on undoubted security. Yet if money grows scarce in a Ihe ere to lend o Iso 4 ] 
becomes more difficult for people to make punctual payments of what they a term of sixteen ye o be repaid early quotas or ‘ 
»w, money being hard to be raised; likewise trade being discouraged and busi- rhus one teenth part of the principa us yearly pa Oo ‘ 
ness impeded for want of a currency, abundance of people must be in declining cir- | made the payment easy to the borrower. The int t ] 
instances, and by these means security pipe © precarious than where ney is | the principal during the first ten years sin to f ! 
plenty. On such accounts it is no wonder if people ask a greater interest for rhe new borrowers from year to to ha { I 
noney than the natural interest, and what is above is to be looked ‘Upon as a kind remaining part of the term of six irs, repaying nid of cor 
0 mi for the insurance of those uncertainties as they a reater or less portionably larger installments i he last yea { t sixteen 
Thus we always see that where money is scarce interest is hig oma low where i sums paid in were not to be emit t tl o by t L che ) ' 
splenty. Now, it is certainly the advantage of a country to make interest ion the end of the sixteen years the w] g called in yurnt a t 
as possible, as I have already shown, and this can be done no other way than by | comple settled 
making money plentiful. And since in emitting paper money among us the office The trustees were takes mi all t f ‘ ‘ : 
has the best of security, the titles to the land being all skillfully and strictly exam- | dence in different parts el equa t 
ined and ascertained, and as it is only permitting the people by law to coin thei e value and circumstan¢ f estat { 
own land, which costs the government nothing, the interest being more than enough Chey were to continue but fo ears in offic we to i 
to pay the charges of printing, officers’ fees, &c., I cannot see any good reason why | mittees of assembly, and at the expiration of that ter le pa 
1 per cent. to the loan-oftice should not be thought fully sufficient. Asa low ir ate moneys and securities in their ha » their ‘ r} sand 
est may incline more to take money out, it will become more plentiful in trade securities could be discharged 
and this may bring down the common usury in which security is more dubious to Lest a few wealthy persons should engross the " ich was inter for 
the pitch it is determined at by law. more general benefit, no one person, whatever security he might offer, could borr 
If it should be objected that emitting it at so low an interest and on such easy term more than £100 
ill occasion more to be taken out than the trade of the country really ae s, it may Thus numbers of poor new setilers were accommodated and assisted with mon 
be answered that, as has already been shown, there can never be so much of it | to carry on their settlements, to be repaid in easy portions yearly as t ea prod 
emitted as to make it fall below the land it is founded on, because no man in his | uce of their lands should enable the 
senses will mortgage his estate for what is of no more value to him than that he ; : 
has mortgaged, especially if the possession of what he receives is more poseemions For fifty years the paper-money system or the issue by the colonia 
th an of what he mortgages, as that of paper money is when compared to land —_ government of legal-tender “ proclamation money,” us it was at fi 
. it should ever become so plenty by indise aa persons continuing ie take out : called, and afterward “resoive money,’ was continued with marvelo 
irge overplus above what is necessary in trade, so as to make people imagine it a 1. . re . oRand ula + o. } 
would Readies by that means of less value than their mortgaged a they would | ! sults. This money bore a promise of redempt ang: in co wt 
mmediately of course begin to pay it in again to the office to redeem their land, | promise to receive it for all dues. It never was redeemed in coin 
and continue to do so till there was no more left in trade than wa bsolute lyneces- | It rested upon the credit of the tax-payers and wealth produce 
sary. And thus the proportion would find itself, (though there were a million too | of Penns\ lvania, and was loaned to the extent of the den and upor 
much in the oftice to be let out,) without giving any one the trouble of calculation land : 1 late t to banke not to cor ation: cate a 
It may perhaps be objected to what I have written concerning the advantages of land and plate—not to bankers, nov to Corporations in imi se Sut 
a large addition to our currency that if the people of this province increase and hu but to farmers and business men, in sums not exceeding £100, Phillips 
sandry is more followed we shall overstock the eoriots wi th our produce of flour, &£« Paper Currency, a book published in 1565 opposed to pay; hone 
Lo this it may be answered that we can never have too many people, (nor toomuch | gays on page 36: “No great fluctuations are recorded iu this pro e 
money.) For when one branch of trade or business is overstocked with hands Pe Rao Tl aeolian vood it circulated 
there are the more to spare to be employed in another. So if raising wheat proves | (4 CUUSY!Vanla. 4 ne ee ee ee — 
dull more may (if there is money to support and carry on new manufactnres) pro- | provinces as well as at home. The volume was gove t Beces 
ceed to the raising and manufacturing of hemp, silk, iron, and many other things | sities of individuals and of the public, and was i ained in 
the country is very capable of, for which we only want people to work and mv value by taxation. 
to pay them with. | : thins . ans 
Upon the whole it may be observed that it is the highest interest of wing } Chere were thirty Hive issues Of This mone , 
country in general to make money plentiful, and that it can be a disad vantage to issues or supply the demand for increased ' ind 60 UNIVeT 
none that have honest designs. It cannot hurt even the usurers, though it should | sally was this system commended by the won t development and 
sink what they receive as interest, because they will be proportionably more secure prosperity of Pennsylvania that it conque read opposition iver 
in what they lend, or they will have an opportunity of employing their money to | }, : $ , lear 
greater advantage to themselves as well as to the country. Neither can it hurt Englishmen were forced to approve it, and Pet a a 
those merchants who have great sums outstanding in debts in the country, and | exception to the law of Parliament proh ‘ sue Of paper 
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money in the Colonies, But for paper money this coun- 

try never could have acquired the resources necessary to enable it to 
cope with England and overcome her in the revolutionary war. 

In 1759 there were nearly £385,000 in circulation of “proclamation 

; The 

was estimated at one 


ol the 


passed in 1751. 


an immense sum for those days and for a single Colony 
Pennsylvania, with Delaware, 


isand in 1754, (Bancroft’s History 


money 
population of 
hundred and ninety-tive tho 








United States, lame page 9] Benjamin Franklin received the 
gratitude of the people for his efforts to establish the system. His 
article quoted above caus d ts origin, and he was its are tect The 
richest men in Philadelphia sought the office of signers of these bills to 


gratify their pride 

Thomas Pownall, M. P., of England, 
in-chief of the provinces of Massachusetts 
governor ol New Jersey, 
Administration of the Colonies, pub- 


who had served the Crown as 





governor and commande! 
North Carolina, and 


ina book written by him on the 


and also as lieutenant 














lished in London in 1763, says, on page 185, after condemning a pro- 
posed plan for a provincial banl 
I nd tothe consideration of those who take a lead ir ness, a 
dl ei and administered by an American assemb]) 1 will venture 
to that there never was a wiser or a better measure, never one better calculated 
to ser the uses of an increasing country, and there never was a measure more 
te ly pursued or more faithfully executed for fort ears together than the loan 
flice in Pennsylvania, formed and administered by the assembly of t t province 
° * « 
T ; 
i i reun 1 ct mie j ip nter et é ‘ 
one Paper mone thus lent upon interest create gold er prin 
cipal, while t nterest becomes a revenue that pays the charge government 
Chiscurrency is the true Pa an stream which converts all into gold that is washed 





; 
mbly of 


3on this and virtue of the : Penn 


a established under tl inction of government an oflice for the emissior 


principle that the wisdom 








It was universally accepted and regarded as an axiom by our colo- 
nial fathers, that it was not only the right but the duty of govern- 
ment to provide the people with a sufficient supply of money for the 
nts of trade. 


an 
Dr. Franklin gave this account in his autobiography of the intro 








duction of his system in Pennsylvania, (Weld’s Autobiography, pages 
112-11 

About t time (1729) there acry among the people for more paper money 
only £15,000 being extantin the province, and that soon tobe sunk. The wealthy 
nha a opposed any addition, being against all paper currency. * * * I 
va the le of an addition, being persuaded that the first small sum, struck 
n 1723, had done much good by increasing the trade, employment, and number of 
inhabita the province, since | now saw all the old houses inhabited, and many 
new « building, whereas I remembered well when [first walked about the streets 
of Philadelphia, (eating my roll,) I saw many of the houses in Walnut s¢reet, between 
Secor 


bills on their doors *‘ to be let,’’ and many likewise 
reets, which made me think the inhabitants of the 
Our debates possessed me so fully of the 
ud printed an anonymous pamphlet on it, entitled The Na 
ture and Necessity of a Pap r Currency. (Quote d above.) 

It was well received by the common people in general, but the rich men dis 
liked it, for it increasec and strengthened the clamor for more money, and they, 
happening to have no writers among them that were able to answer it, their oppo 
sition slackened, and the point was carried by a majority in the hou a 
The utility of this curren became by time and experience so evident that the 


principles upon which it was founded were never afterward much disputed, so 
that it grew soon to £55,000, and in 1739 to £80,000, trade, building, and inhab- 
itants all the while increasing, though I now think there are limits beyond which 
the quantity may be hurtful 
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Dr. Franklin never changed his convictions as to the necessity and 
utility of aGovernment legal-tender paper-money system for America. 
At the age of fifty-eight years (in 1766) he went before a committee of 
Parliament to answer a report of the board of trade, dated February 9, 
1764, containing reasons for restricting the issue of paper bills of credit 
in America ‘‘as a legal tender,’ and in his unanswerable argument 
against the restriction, he said, (Sparks’s Works on Franklin, volume 
2, pi ves 544: 

If carrying out all the gold and silver ruins acountry, every Colony was ruined 
{ paper money. But far from being ruined by it, the Colonies that 
ha made use of paper money have been and are all ina thriving condition. 
. * Pennsylvania, before it made any paper money, was totally stripped of 
c t silver, though they had from time to time, like the neighboring Colonies, 
agreed to take gold and silver coins at higher and higher nominal values, in hopes of 











drawi I nto and retaining it for the internal uses of the province; e 
but this practice of increasing the denomination was found not to answer the end. 
‘ ‘ , rn & 

The difficulties for wantof cash were accordingly very great, the chief part of 


the trade being carried on by the extremely inconvenient method of barter; when, 


1723, paper was first made there, which gave new life to business, pro- 
moted greatly the settlement of new lands, (by lending small sums to beginners on 
easy interest, to be repaid in installments,) whereby the province has so greatly 
increased nhabitants that the export from hence thither is now more than ten- 


fold what it then was, and by their trade with foreign colonies they have been 
able to obtain great quantities of gold and silver to remit hither in retarn for the 


manufactures of this country 


Speaking of the price of coin in paper money, he said: 


} } 
i 





On the emission of the first paper money, a difference soon arose between that 
nd silver; the latter having a property the former had not, a property always in 
demand in the colonies, to wit s being fit for aremittance. This property having 
soon found its value by the merchants bid on one another for it, and a dollar 





coming to be rated at eight shillings in paper of New York, and 7s. 6d. in 


Pennsylvania, it has continued unifort t those rates in both provinces, now near 
forty years, though in Pennsylvania i r currency has at times increased from 
£15,000, the tirst sum, to £600,000, or nea Nor has any alteration been occa 


thereo 








Sl i by the paper money in the p eof the cessaries of life wher compared 
with silver 

In summing up the case, he says 

On the whole, no method has hi en formed to establis! roedium of 
trade, in lieu of money, (coin,) equ: ts ad tages to bills of credit, founded 
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on sufficientaxes for dis¢ harging it, or on land security of double the value for 
oe ing it at the end of the term, and in the mean time made a general legal tend : 
The experience of now nearly half a century inthe Middle Colonies has conyi; mee 
them of it, among themselves, by the great increase of their settlements, number. 
buildings, improvements, agriculture, shipping, and commerce, and the same exr,, 
rience has satisfied the British merchants who trade thither that it has beer 
useful tothem, and not in a single instance prejudicial. 


ne € Xpe- 


1 great! 
The Pennsylvania legal-tender paper-money system, like that os 
her sister Colonies that had adopted it, in whole or in part, was over. 
thrown by the revolutionary war. The Continental Congress wag 
powerless to levy and collect duties and taxes, and could not eve 
make its money a legal tender, but was compelled to appeal to t} 
Colonies to do it. The Colonies were already supplied with a; 
money, and the vast influx of continental bills, (and of counter; 
put out by the English,) with no proportionate tax to call them back 
issued by a helpless Congress, struggling for life with the mighties 
nation in the world, forced them down, and with them the colo 
bills, also greatly increased, to purchase the munitions of war. N 
withstanding this, we owe to paper money the independence of th, 
United States from Great Britain as absolutely as we owe the prese 
vation of our Union in the recent struggle to the greenback. 
Franklin afterward said in an article on the paper money ot 
United States, (Sparks’s Works on Franklin, volume 2, page 421: 


t 


lt 


When Great Britain commenced the present war upon the Colonies the ad 
neither arms nor ammunition, nor money to purchase them, or to pay soldiers 
The new government had not immediately the consistence necessary for collectip 
heavy taxes; nor would taxes that could be raised within the year during pea . 
have been suflicient for a year’s expense in time of war; they therefore printed 





quantity of paper bills, each expressing to be the value of a certain number of 
Spanish dollars, from one to thirty With these they paid, clothed, and fed their 
troops; fitted out ships, and supported the war during five years against o1 

the most powerful nations of Europe 


of this Country should be Durable, Stable, and 
Convenient. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. CALKINS, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HoUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The Currency 


Monday, April 5, 1880, 


On the following resolutions offered by Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, namely 


Resolved. That it is the sense of this House that all currency, whether meta 
or paper, necessary for the use and convenience of the people, should be issued an 


its volume controlled by the Government, and not by or through the bank corpo 
rations of the country ; and when so issued should bea full legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private. 

2. Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, that portion of the interest 


1 


bearing debt of the United States which shall become redeemable in the year 1581 
or prior thereto, being in amount $782,000,000, should not be refunded beyond the 
ower of the Government to callin said obligations and pay them at any time, | 
should be paid as rapidly as possible, and according to contract. ‘Bo enable th 
Government to meet these obligations, the mints of the United States should be 
operated to their full capacity in the coinage of standard silver dollars, and such 
other coinage as the business interests of the country may require. 


Mr. CALKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been a member of this body for three years 
During all that time I have never taken an active part in the debates 
on the subject of finance, nor had I intended to try to enlighten the 
country upon this vexed question. It has always seemed to me that 
persons who talk most on the subject of finance know the least 
about it. 

There are two clauses in the Constitution of the United States rel- 
ative #0 monetary standards. The first one is, substantially, that 
Congress shall have the power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. This is an express grant to Congress over the whole sub- 
ject. The next provision in the Constitution is an inhibition against 
the States, or either of them, from making any thing a legal tender, 
except gold and silver of the standard which has been fixed by 
Congress. In its natural order the first question arises as to what 
the fathers who framed the Constitution meant by saying that Con- 
gress should have the power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. One of the best methods of interpreting legislative action 
is to place ourselves, so far as possible, in the same position occupied 
by the legislators at the time the enactment was under consideration ; 
surround ourselves by the same influences which surrounded them, 
and look at the subject from the same stand-point occupied by them. 

The language used is unmistakably plain. The words ‘to coin 
money ” can hardly be misunderstood by any person who understands 
the English language ; but they have a wider significance as here used 
than any lexicon would probably give them. In addition to the mean- 
ing which the words import it was intended to grant the power to Con 
gress at any time to raise the standard of gold or silver in our coins 
to such an amount as Congress might think best; that is to say, if 
the Latin union should at any time alter the number of grains to be 
used in gold or silver coins, or change the basis of relative valu 
between gold and silver, Congress might have the power to follow 
it, or might fix an entirely different number of grains, or basis of rela 
tive value. The words also evidently carry with them a power to 
Congress to provide for cutting off into convenient shapes pieces of 
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metal, and to stamp such pieces of metal, whether square or round, 
with its government stamp, and to pass laws protec ting such coinage 
from counterfeits, and to punish persons guilty of the crime of coun- 
terfeiting. ‘ 

[t will be seen, then, that in the use of these simple words many 
hings were gri iunted to the Government be —— that which the mere 
lefiniti ion of ‘th e words themselves convey. At the time of the adop- 
of the Constitution the States were passing from a colonial gov- 
:ment into that of a dual government such as has xilatied since 
om adoption of the F ederal Constitution. — General Government 
having by its Constitution supreme jurisdiction over subjects therein 
numeré vied, and all other power ; which nee essarily attach to those 
enumerated, and in express terms dec lares it, and the laws passed in 

irsuance thereof, to be the supreme law of the land. 
ressly reserved to the States certain sovereign jurisdiction. When 
the States act within that jurisdiction they are supreme and exclusive. 
There is no concurrent jurisdiction between the different States and 
the General Government over the subjec lich the Constitution 
laces Within its own exclusive jurisdiction and the subjects which 
are reserved to the States. Each is supreme in its sphere 

I am only alluding to these consider: itio ns for the reasou that there 
5 an express inhibition in the Constitution against the States coining 
money out of anything. The whole question is vested in the Govern- 
ment, acting through its Congress. I have i. adverted to the fact 


tl 


on 


There was ex- 
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that at the time the Constitution was formed the thirteen Colonies 
had Just yielded their colonial government toa federal union, that 
m being a government—a nation. As my friend from New York 


expressed it, ‘‘a nation with a big ‘N,’” with sovereign power, do- 
1 ini on, and jurisdic tion, whi hpowe r, dominion, and jurisdiction, law 

; exercised, is supreme not only over all the States, but all the 
Territories then owt red, or thereafter acquired. 

Among the questions to be dealt with at the close of the Revolu- 
tion was that of a wrecked financial system. The continental money 
ised during the progress of the Revolution had become valueless, and 
t is to be regretted that the young republic did not its cur- 
rency, whic hi in a meager way assisted to its success, from the perils 


of ‘won tion to which it soon sunk. But whatever may be s aid of 
this financial system, and the degradation to which it sunk, one thing 
was impressed upon the minds of the fathers, and that was, that the 
use of paper money as a legal tender for the payment of private dues 
was not a success, and as a governmental system ought not to be tol- 
erated, and,so far as it was comprehended by the framers of the 
Constitution, was intended to be expressly prohibited. I am led to 
this conclusion for the reason, among others, that the original clause 
of the Constitution as it now stands is not as it was reported to the 
convention which adopted it, there being at that time a clause added 

hich authorized the Government to “emit bills of credit and make 
them a tender.” 

This question was discussed quite ably, and the words I have quoted 
were stricken out, leaving the clause as it now stands, and as an in- 
teresting histerical question I refer my greenback friends and the lat- 
ter-day democracy of soft-money proclivities to that debate, where 
they will find that if there was reasonable unanimity on any one 
subject among the framers of the Constitution, it was that the duty 
of the Government was to deny itself the power to emit full legal- 
tender notes or bills. When this particular clause under considera- 
tion was inserted in the Constitution the framers of that instrument 
were legislating under the light of existing and historical facts. The 
money of the world then, as now, was gold and silver. All balances 
between nations were adjusted and paid in the precious metals. The 
unit and unification of symbols was not as perfect then as it was made 
later, but all commercial nations then as now re cognized the obliga- 
tion and duty to pay their debts and to enforce payment between the 
citizens of different nations in the precious metals. With a view, 
then, to a general and harmonious monetary system throughont the 
States of the Union, and a harmonious union between it and other 
nations, it must be conclusively presumed that it was meant and in- 
tended by the term ‘‘to coin money” to refer solely to the precious 
metals, and that not having expressly put into the Constitution the 
right to emit notes and bills with legal-tender qualities, that right 
was excluded purposely from the powers which the General Govern- 
ment seized upon or clothed itself with. 

I do not deny that all commercial countries have resorted to the 
use of paper in their commercial transactions, and that the people of 
all commercial countries have largely dealt and paid debts with issues 
of paper money, but I deny that any paper money has ever been use d 
by any government with legal-tender qualities which has not been 
confined exclusively to the country issuing it, unless that paper issue 
was convertible into gold or silver coin at the pleasure of the holder, 
[am now referring to modern history. I assert that all money, or 
the symbols of money not composed of the precious metals, have fluct- 

1ated in purchasing power in the country ¥ here it was issued accord- 
ing to the ability of the powers which issued it to pay or redeem the 
same in coin, Constant fluctuation is the history of all money not 
based upon those metals. There is nothing so universally recognized 
throughout the world as the value of the precious metals. 

Various authors who have treated and have written on the subject 
of political economy agree that there has never been so widely and 
universally accepted opinionson any one subject relating to commerce 
as the value of the precious metals, andI maintain that while this uni- 
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versally accepted opinion prevails and while the United States re- 
mains one member inthe family of nations, with commercial relations 
existing between it and its sisterstates and countries, her people must 
acquiesce in this universality of sentiment. While our Government 
may make a local currency which will circulate freely among our own 
citizens, as a medium of exchange for articles of value, yet that eur 
rency, if not convertible at the pleasure of the holder into gold and 
silver, must be local in its nature and cannot circulate freely among 
any other people except our own. It must also fluctuate y 
in its purchasing power, and being unsteady 
drive from our midst —_ — of the world. 

It is stoutly mabe uined that the Government of the United States 
having issued a legal- ter nder paper money, in time of war, and the 
Supreme Court ; of the United States having aflirmed its validity, 
itisa precedent t and followed either in t 
and financial embarrassment, whe 


constant! 
in value will tend to 


nAaxt ) ? Y ’ 
may ve lines OF depression 


‘Ml panics sweep over the country, or 
at any other time when ve in the judgment of Congress, such issue 
sho vuld be made, and that the money issued by the Government should 
be a legal tender for all debts, both public and priva Mv answer 


to the first proposition is that Congress did authorize and there 
issued a legal-tender paper money for war purposes, and for war pur 

poses only. This was a forced loan from the people. The loan was 
forced in this way and under the following circumstances. We had an 
army of many hundred thousand men then in the field. Our country’s 
coffers were empty; the public credit had sunk so low that the Gov 

ernment was not able to sell her obligations in the 


Was 


open market and 





procure from the moneyed men of the world suflicient gold and silver 
to maintain her war expenses. The armies were unpaid; the families 
of the soldiers at home were either suffering for want of suflicient 


means to buy food and raiment, or 
them in the face. 


lim nip ent de stituti on Was staring 
Restlessness and sorrow spread its pall over every 


camp,and the cry went out from every regiment an ud tro op of sol- 
diers, ‘We must have our pay!” <A hundred guns almost in sight 
of the dome of the Capitol pointed their rebellious mouths at the 





very halls of Congress, then in session. Disquietude and a rebellious 
spirit was manifested Ly a large number of citizens who remained 
at home, known then as now, as “peace men” or “ anti-war men,’ 

With these and many other alarming conditions Congress Was | alled 


upon to deal. It authorized the issue of these greenbacks, and in 
etiect said, ‘‘ We pledge to you who are in the Army that as soon as 


you defeat the rebel armies and secure peace we will redeem these 
pledges in the money of the world.” It said to the farmer whose 
horses and grain it took, “ You take these in lieu and stead of yout 


horses and grain, and when the war is terminated the Government 
pledges itself to redeem them in coin.” It said the 


same to the man 
ufacturer of arms, clothing, shoes, powder, lead, cannon-balls, and 
cannon. Now, it is clear thatif the Government had been overturned 


these legal-tender notes would have been of no more value thian were 
the confederate notes of like character when the 
destroyed. 

Patriotism at this day would seem to suggest th at there should be 
no cavil nor severe comment upon the issue of the legal-tenders during 
the war. Patriotism ought to silence the tongues of all individuals 
as to the reasons why this act was resorted to; and I assert that the 
Supreme Court of the United States in affirming by a decree the 
validity of the issue of this money expressly put it upon the ground 
of ex necessitate, a doctrine well understood by all lawyers, and I need 
hardly say was in my judgment extra-constitutional. 

I might here advert to another legal question which is sometimes 
discussed in connection with this question. It is this: Where a power 
is vested in a legislative body, and that body acts within and in pur 
suance of that power, it is not subject to review by any other depart- 
ment; as where questions are remitted to the Legislature by a writ- 
ten constitution either of a State or government, and the Legislature 
acts within its constitutional sphere on those questions, its action 
is neither reviewable nor reversible by the 
partments. 

By analogy, I may say that if a power is well vested in a national 
legislature to say when and under what circumstances it may resort to 
extra-constitutional measures, certainly the courts nor the Execu- 
tive can be heard to reverse or rev ie w that legislative act, and I have 
never heard it contended, until of late, that the National Legislature 
could act in a case like that in wh ch legal-tenders were issued uit- 
less it were to preserve the very instrument and c ountry which the act 
assumed to and which it in fact did do. It may be said that this is 
a higher law than the Constitution itself—a resort to all means and 
all methods for the preservation of itself. Be itso. Such an act could 
not be maintained on any less ground than this. All will agree, how- 
ever, that the danger of such precedents is imminent, and that 
but the loftiest patriotism and the wisest counsels, in the face of dan 
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gers such as I have described, could or would attempt to ntain 
any act which does not find express authority in the Constitution 
under and within which the National Legislature must act. [submit 
whether if it should act, where there was no real or apparent neces 
sity for such measures, whether the Supreme Court would not at once 


declare all such acts null and void and of no etfe¢ 


The general view I have expressed with regard to the unconstitu 
tionality of legal-tenders is acquiesced in, I believe, by the wiser end 


better class of soft-money men. General TnoMAs EWING, the dis 
tinguished member from Ohio, recognizing this as being at least de- 
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batable ground, introduced into the Forty-fifth Cor 











ivress an amend 

ment to the Constitution expressly thorizing iss If the 
present Constitution authorizes it of « se Sue unendme vould 
be wholly unnecessary 

From what I have said on this subject I do no ish it understood 
that I am in favorof redeeming and retiring any of the present issue 
ot gre enbacks or contracti ts presen olume. The are yw prac 
tically redeemable in co t ti leas of the holder, and upon their 
redemption by the Secretar f the Treasury the law authorizes him 
to reissue them and keep them in circulation, thus making them to 
all intents and purposes gold ar | silver notes, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is anthorized by law to] on hand a sufficient amount 
ot 1 to m: tain this equ ilency 

So long as any part of our public debt remains unpaid, this being 
, non-interest-bearing debt, I believe in maintair r it t is with- 
out increasing or decreasing its volume. 

I may add that I do not believe that the people of the country can 
stand further experiments with the currency questio It is safe to 








say, at least, let well enough alone. 

What is money, and what office does it perform? Money is simply 
the go-between between different articles of value; the medium of 
exchange in exchanging one article of value for another. To illus- 
trate it: I have one hundred bushels of wheat for sale and my neigh 
bor has a horse for sale. I want the horse and he wants my wheat. 
If our residences are in close proximity the intervention of money 
need not be used to consummate the exchange, if the two are of the 
same value; but if a distance intervenes between the purchaser and 
seller, money at once becomes an article of necessity, and becomes the 

ymbol or representative of the thing bought and sold. 

It is the happy medium of expressing value It is valuable sim 
ply for its purchasing power, and this leads me to consider a remark 

de by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. KELLEY, 

the course of a debate last session in which he said that legal-tender 
vere mnoney “ because they would pay debts.” This is but one 

if the qualities of money. it has many more, It is true legal-tenders 
would pay debts within the United States, but they would not pay 
lebts in Canada, or in any place beyond the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Government. Neither can there be a law by which any money 
shall be taken in discharge of debt except w ithin the jurisdiction of 

« Government asserting that power. The world’s money, however, 
W discharge debts anywhere. 

\ t shonld money be and of what should it be « omposea ? This 
swered by a writer on politic: economy when he declares that 
ec things should unite in any currency, namely: stability, dura- 

bility, and convenience.” The world has never found any substance 
whi mibined within itself these three qualities save the precious 
metal 

I have no doubt of the constitutional power of the Government to 
make a paper money and clothe it with the characteristics of a tender 
for public dues; but for a government to say that one of its citizens 
in time of profound peace, or when there is no imminent danger to 


the life of the nation, shall be compelled to take the promissory note 
of another citizen, or of a corporation, or of a State, or of the General 
t,in discharge of any private obligation existir 


Government ¢ between 


two or more individuals, is to assert the right of the Government to 
become a robber; it is placing a supremacy in the hands of all of the 
ndividuals bound together as an artificial person—a government, in 
ierogation of the rights of the individual members thereof. Ina 


vovernment like ours individual rights are the most sacred. Govern- 


mental prerogatives and usurpations are watched and guarded with 


alous care; and to launch this doctrine upon the country as an 
economic or political measure is more dangerous and threatening to 
he life of the Government, than any other one which has been ful- 
ated since the rebellion. It leads to agrarianism, to socialism, to 


communism. There is no escape from it. And if the people yield to 
the Government this right, their liberties are jeopardized, and it marks 
the first mile-stone in the permanent decay of American institutions. 

I believe in the unlimited coinage of the standard silver dollar. 
First, because the obligations of the Government and the bonded 
debt was created when the standard silver dollar was a full legal 
tender for all public and private dues. The contract expressed on 
the face of the bond in terms declares that it shall be payable in 
silver dollars (of a standard) then, as now, were money. It 
usively presumed that all persons taking the bonds of 
the Government knew that they could be paid in this coin, and it is 
no excuse or affords no reason why the Government should now be 
compelled to discharge its bonded debt in gold coin, because the 
present value of that much standard silver is depressed. Bondholders 
ire not a favored class. If it should so happen that in a few vears 
the standard gold dollar should fall below the standard silver dollar 
n purchasing power, it would afford no good reason for Congress to 


} 
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declare that these bonds should then be payable in silver and notin 
I am in favor of the highest standard of honesty between the 
Government and its citizens, and this is attained when you pay the 
bond aceording to the letter and spirit, and this can be done in any- 
thing that was known as coin at the time the bond was executed. I 
have no patience with that class laim that the bond- 
holder should be paid in the highest-priced article, and none but the 
citizen should suffer in consequence of the fluctuation in 
tween the two metals. 
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t it to be a proposition beyond cavil or dispute that you may 
take a term of years, say twenty, in the last two centuries, and ther 
is no time during that term of years when there would not be a fluct 
uation between the purchasing power of gold and silver dollars aj 
their present standard ; but history will also show that the rati 

154 to 1is nearer the actual value or standard between gold and silve; 
than any other one ever established. One may depreciate for a time 
but the two wiil draw together again and maintain an equivalen at 
that ratio nearer than any other which has ever been acted upo; I 
am therefore in favor of maintaining the present standard, and mak 
ing the coinage of silver dollars free. The internal commerce of t}yis 
country will absorb at least two hundred millions in standard sil ye) 
dollars. This money if paid out among the people will remain amo: 
them, and not flow into or through the Treasury, as the present S$ 
retary fears they will. 

The mistake that the present Secretary of the Treasury has madd, 
with reference to this silver-dollar question in my judgment is, tha, 
he could never get his eyes off the banks or from the money cente; 
of the country long enough to consider what the internal commerc; 
of the country demanded. His fear has seemed to be that in the pay 
ment of customs these silver dollars would be hoarded and would 
simply pass through the money centers back into the Treasury; th 
it would abolish gold from the shores of our country and be the on); 
kind of coin left in circulation. This fear is entirely unfounded. The 
working classes of the country need their money in small denomina- 
tions and amounts; it must be kept on hand to pay them and fo 
them to pay ouv. It is a necessity, and whenever you strike at 
small coinage of any country you strike directly at the working classes 
and small traders. 

It is said that the silver dollars are heavy andcumbersome. This is 
true; butl beg leave to remind Congressand the peoplethat whenever 
the market is gluttedand the people begin to experience any inconven- 
ience in consequence of their issue they will not hesitate to instr 
their servants to change and alter the law; butuntilthere is a su 
cient amount of them in circulation to do the smaller business this 
objection is not well taken. 

There ought to be some process by which these silver dollars could 
be sent to the inland towns and cities of the country, and avoid th 
heavy expense which now attends their transportation in large quan 
tities, as, for instance, the Secretary of the Treasury ought to be a 
thorized by law to exchange in the towns and cities through which 
shipments of silver are passing to the sub-treasuries of the United 
States, say in sums of $5,000 or upward, for legal-tender or nationa! 
bank currency free of cost to such persons as desired such exchang: 
It is an absurdity to say that all the towns between New York and 
Chicago should be obliged to pay expressage or exchange on silve1 
dollars from one of those points when the same money passes through 
these cities and towns on its way to and from such sub-treasuries at 
Government expense. Some arrangement should be made by whic! 
it could be put off at the intermediate points free of cost to the per 
sons desiring to take the same in exchange for the money I have al 
luded to, and thus facilitate its diffusion through the country. 
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AS TO NATIONAL BANKS. 


I say to my friends and to my political adversaries that I am in 
favor, and I believe the people are in favor, of maintaining the present 
national-bank currency until some currency which is equally as good, 
or better, can be given in lieu and place of it. I am unalterably op- 
posed to returning to the old State-bank system and the issue of paper 
bills by chartered State banks. Any party in the North and West 
that undertakes to again curse the people with that pernicious evil 
and system will be crushed out by an almost unanimous voice of all 
parties. The “ wild-cat gimcracks” of that notorious system are yet 
too fresh in the minds of the people for them to tolerate it. Nor do 
I believe that the people desire the abolition of the national banks, 
until some wise and prudent system shall be devised by which an 
equally good currency can be given tothem as that which the national 
banks furnish. For myself Isay that Iam notsure but that a Treasury 
note similar to a greenback note, with a legal-tender quality so far as 
it refers to public dues, might not be as good a currency as that of 
the national-banking system. This, however, is purely speculative, 
and if resorted to should be guarded by the wisdom of conservatism, 
and not launched upon the country suddenly and hastily. 

In conclusion, I may say that I am aware of the adverse views ex 
isting in the minds of the people relative to the financial question. 
In my judgment it is a question which should be eliminated from the 
politics of the day and left to rest upon commercial relations and the 
inexorable law of supply and demand which always and necessarily 
exists among commercial people. Such general laws should be 
framed as will give course and amplitude to the diffusion of a suffi 
cient supply of money without confining it within narrow bounds 
or fixing arbitrary limits. I do not believe this question ought to be 
left to a changing political body like that of the Congress of the 
United States. They should simply by legislation mark out its 
course, prescribe wholesome rules, and let the business interests of 
the country do the rest. I do not believe Congress can take absolute 


control of it and maintain it properly any more or with any greater 
degree of safety than they could undertake to regulate gpecifically 
the food which the great city of New York should daily have or the 
particular clothing which its citizens should wear. 


Congress can 
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provide means of transportation by which both can be brought there ; 
it can adjust the laws so that it can be furnished cheaply; it can 
make avenues by which the tide may sweep on uninterrupted; and 
business interests must take care of the rest. 

If I have one wish above another it is that the citizens of my 
country, being now soldered together by the blood and sacrifice of 
recent war, reunited in common interests, its people held together by 
the strong ties of consanguinity, bound not only by the great nat- 
ural arteries and channels of commerce which cross it, but by a net- 
work of railways that extinguishes distances and brings from the re- 
motest parts all of its people into close commercial relations ; by its 
systems of telegraph and telephones the citizens of San Francisco are 
brought into talking distance—I might almost say whispering dis- 
tance—with the people of New York—should be left untrammeled to 
work out their own material interests, regulate their own volume of 
currency, live together for a common destiny, and make the United 
States in fact what it is in name, the asylum of the oppressed of all 
people. 


The Currency Question. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. DE LA MATYR, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 5, 


L&e0, 


On the following resolutions, submitted by Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that all currency, whether metallic or 
paper, necessary for the use and convenience of the people, should be issued and its 
volume controlled by the Government, and not by or through the bank corporations 
of the country ; and when so issued should be a full legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private. 

2, Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, that portion of the interest 

earing debt of the United States which shall become redeemable in the year 1881, 

r prior thereto, being in amount $7&2,000,000, should not be refunded beyond the 
power of the Government to call in said obigations and pay them at any time, but 
should be paid as rapidly as possible, and according to contract. To enable the 
Government to meet these obligations, the mints of the United States should be 
operated to their full capacity in the coinage of standard silver dollars, and such 
other coinage as the business interests of the country may require. 

Mr. DE LA MATYR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The short, terse, and comprehensive resolutions un- 
der discussion, and the equally terse, clear, and comprehensive speech 
of the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. GARFIELD, ] who is unquestionably 
the ablest leader of the hard-money party of the country, present the 


vital issues pending in our politics. 
| 


The resolutions state— 

First. That the people through their Government should resume 
their constitutional right to issue and control the volume of currency. 

Second. That the money thus issued and controlled in volume shall 
be full legal tender, making it of uniform value. 

Third. That the portion of the bonded debt soon to be payable at 
the option of the Government should be paid as rapidly as practicable 
and not refunded in a manner to forbid the Government the option 
of paying it for a long term of years. 

Fourth. That to pay this debt in accordance with the contract the 
mints Should be utilized to their fnll capacity in coining silver dol- 
lars. 

The gentleman from Ohio states that the proposition that all money, 
whether coin or paper, that is to circulate in this country ought to 
be ‘“‘manufactured”—he must mean coined or stamped—‘‘and issued 
directly by the Government,” is a scheme of centralization ‘‘ surpass- 
ing all the centralism and Cesarism that were ever charged upon the 
republican party in the wildest days of the war or in the events grow- 
ing out of the war.” ‘It makes the House of Representatives and 
the Senate the absolute dictator of the financial and business affairs 
of this country.” He characterizes the proposition to make all money 
issued by the Government legal tender as dishonorable repudiation. 
He charges that the proposition to pay the portion of the debt which 
is soon becoming due—some $780,000,000—according to the contract, 
from the resources of the Government, would be dishonest. He sums 
up his view of the resolutions in the following characteristic language : 

_I have only to say that these three make the triple-headed monster of centraliza 
tion, inflation, and repudiation combined. This monster is to be let loose on the 
country as the last spawn of the dying party that thought it had a little life in it a 
year ago. It is put out at this moment to test the courage of the two political par 
ties; itis offered at this moment when the roar of the presidential contest comes 
to us from all quarters of the country. In a few moments we shall see what the | 
political parties will do with this beast. All I have to say, for one, is, meet it and 
throttle it; in thename of honesty ; in the name of the public peace and prosperity ; | 
in the name of the rights of individual citizens of this country against centralism | 
worse than we ever dreamed of, meet it and fight it like men. Let both parties | 
show their courage by meeting boldly and putting an end to its power for mischief 
Let the vote be taken. 

We will pass as unworthy of notice the distinguished gentleman’s 
allusion to the greenback labor party in the elegant phrase, “ the last 
spawn of the dying party that thought it had a little life a year ago,” 
and accept the challenge he throws down. 


Mr. Speaker, I like the blunt, rugged statement of the position of | | 


his party, by the gentleman. There is no duplicity, no dodging, no 
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equivocation, about it. We know where to find him and how to meet 
him. He and the party he represents, and the democrats who will 
vote with him, would centralize the power to issue the currency and 
control its volume in national-banking associations, and make them 
“the absolute dictators of the financial and business affairs of this 
country.” They have already delegated the enormous power of issu- 
ing the paper currency to these associations, with the exception of 
the greenbacks now outstanding. It is well known that they propose 
as soon as practicable to retire these remaining greenbacks, and stop 
the coinage of silver, so as to pass over to the bank corporations the 
issuing of all the currency the people shall use and the absolute con- 
trol of its volume, except what gold circulates. 

We propose to retire the national-bank currency and forbid any cor 
poration toissue money. We propose thatthe Government shal! exer 
cise that great power instead of corporations. The simple question at 
issue, stripped of all unnecessary verbiage, is, shall the Government, 
which is the whole people acting together, or shall the national-bank- 
ing associations be ‘the absolute dictators of the financial and busi 
ness affairs of the country?” His view is that the people are inea- 
pable of governing themselves in their “ financial and business affairs,” 
and need an “absolute dictator” in the persons of a banking oligarehy. 
Our view is that the people are able to take charge of these matters of 
such vital interest to their prosperity, and are far more likely to 
manage them for their own interests than a selfish, sordid, irresponsi 
ble oligarchy. This is the issue squarely stated. 

Now let us examine the results of the hard-money plan as far as it 
has been executed. Dr. E. P. Miller, of New York, in an important 
tract, entitled The Maeistrom of Error, says: 

From the organization of the first bank up to the present time, banks and bank 
ing institutions have been a sort of vortex in which the fortunes of the people 
have been sunk. All over the world bankers and banking corporations either be 
come very rich from the profits they obtain from the people, or they fail, entailing 
heavy losses upon all who have dealings with them. Commercial panics, which 


usually cause the shipwreck of thousands of our business men, are generally brought 
} 





on by the failure of banks. Inflation of the currency by issuing a lar volume 
of bank-notes, and the loaning of such stuff to the people as money, without real 
money behind it, the subsequent failure of banks to redeem these notes, and the 





contraction and repudiation of these notes, which have followed, has caused every 
great financial crisis which this count has passed throu since the 1 ted 
States Government was first org 
TESTIMONY OF EMINENT MEN 
We have abundant testimony to prove the truth of these statements, from m« 


who are well known to the whole people, and who have been personally interested 
in banking and financial affairs 

Mr. John Knox, the present Comptroller of the Currency, says 

In nearly all of the States banks especially chartered were favorite organiza 

tions. The amount of currency issued was frequently twice and in many in 
three times the amount of the nominal capital of such banks 

The nominal capital was frequently six times the amount of the real capital, so 
that these favorite organizations often had a circulation from eight to ten times 
the amount of their real capital. The Comptroller says further 

‘These charters were thus very valuable, and the State Legislatures were be 
sieged by applicants for such privileges. Governor Snyder, of Pennsylvania, in 
1813, vetoed a bill granting charters to twenty-five banks, with an aggregate capi 
tal of nine millions. In the ensuing year a bill was passed by a two-thirds vote 
over the second veto of the governor, authorizing forty-one banks, with an aggregate 
capital of seventeen millions, of which only one-jifth part was required to be paid 
in. Of this number thirty-seven went into operation. Many of these institutions 
had but a nominal capital, consisting chiefly of notes given by the stockholders 
for the amountof their shares. Fifteen of this number failed within four years of 
the date of their organization. 

“In other cases charters of banks authorized by the New England and Sonthern 
States were disposed of to non-residents, who organized banks of circulation with 


little or no capital, and the citizens of other remote States suffered great loss from 
the worthlessness of such bank issues 

Mr. Albert Gallatin, a prominent banker in 1531, says 

‘The creation of new State banks in order to fill the chasm was a natural con 


sequence of the dissolution of the Bank of the United States and the withdrawal 
of its $7,000,000 of foreign capital, and, as is usual under such circumstances, the 
expectation of great profits gave birth to a much greater number than was wanted, 
From the Ist of January, 1811, to the Ist of January, 1815, not less than one hun 
dred and twenty new banks were chartered and went into operation, with a capi 
tal of forty millions.” 

Mr. Gallatin estimates the bank notes in circulation in 111 
the United States banks, at 
nearly $40,000,000. In 1#20 this amount had been reduced to $44,463,000 
the effect of this expansion and contraction of the currency was 
men of the country, who virtually had to stand the losses, we let Mr 
in hisown words. He says 


including those of 
$28,100,000, and in 1816, at 268,000,000, an increase of 
Now, what 
upon the business 
Gallatin tell 


‘Debts contracted during the suspension of specie payments and while the cur- 
rency was depreciated became payable at pat The distress. therefore. that took 
ylace at that time may be chiefly traced to the excessive number of State banks 


incorporated subsequent to the dissolution of the first United States Bank and to 
their improvident issues. The numerous failures which had preceded the year 









1819, or have since taken place, have also been principally « to the same cause 
We have an account of one hundred and sixty-tive banks t failed betwe the 
Ist of January, 1911, and the Ist of July, 1531. The capital of ! and 
twenty-nine of these amounted to more than twenty-four l have 
been paid in. Of the actual loss incurred we can give no account. The re in 
stances in which the stockholders, by paying for their shares of st their own 
notes and afterward redeeming these notes in the stoc] ! 
loss, the entire loss falling upon the bill-holders and the 

| Mr. Charles Dinscombe, a writer of note in 1241, say 

The currency of the United States consists of a small amount rold and silver 

coin and bullion, a larger amount of State-bank notes exchangeable tor specie, a 
far larger amount of bank notes not convertible into sper nposed of notes of 


non-specie-paying banks, the notes of banks of other State unauthorized paper 






of individuals, of companies, and of associations, in tl t de of bank notes 
issued and circulated as money, and post note lew ‘ state scrip 
and bills of exchang« 

Such was the character of the currency in 1°41, ¢ yur ye s after the par 
of 1837, and at a time when the currency had been readjusted on what was consid 
‘red a sound basi And what remedy had t ] for this stats { thing 
Mr. Dinscombe says in reference to 4 po 

Bank notes compose so large a proportion of t ting me mthat those 
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for every necessary purpos Treasur bill ned n ‘ b nye <« 
bearing interest, as may be found necessary, tl 1 into circulation, wi | tak 
place of so much gold or silver, which last, when crowded, will find an effin 
ther countries, and t ins keep the quantum of medium at its salut ¢ 


The extreme folly of the people trusting their * financial and 


ness affairs” to bank corporations instead of holding contro] of 














great interests through their representative government, as the ( 
stitution dictates, is thus clearly stated by the eminent men whos 
words we have quoted. The remedy is as clearly stated by that greg 
statesman, Thomas Jetierson, characterized by the gentleman 
Ohio as the wildest of wild dreamers 

During the war the nation was forced to practice on the wild 
ionary scheme so roundly and tlippantly denounced by the gentlen 
from Ohio, and found it so successful that some of us are wild en 
to desire its continuance. , 

We will examine the experiment and its beneficent results. 

When the nation was plunged into war coin money failed us uttey q 
as a circulating medium or as the basis of a circulating med 
specie always does in a great emergency. And the Government 
forced to issue paper money based solely on its authority—that is 
hat. ° 

On the 30th of June, 1266, as will appear from the fina 
of that year, pages 26 and 27 and pages 33 to 43 and page | 
was atloat in various formsof Treasury notes the following amounts 
Demand notes . ) 
United States notes, (greenbac sekes bbdendaiaw akin 100, ¢ 
Temporary loan, (ten-day notes ; came ee 
One and two year Treasury notes ’ 
Certificates of indebtedness .. ” : ‘ 6 
Postal currency 
Compound-interest Treasu notes iNeeees ‘ 159 
Fractional curre! { 

3 Treasury not A ind Septemb 264 ) 
7.3 Treasury notes, 1364 and 1865 a mine 
Making the vast sum of $1,682,554,080 of paper money issued 
Government directly. Much of this paper was legal tender fo: 
payment of private debts, and a part of it full legal tender, and ; 
of it was pushed into circulation by the exigencies of the war. A 


of it that was interest-bearing and promised redemption at 
time was abnormal currency, yet it was used for the time as 


It was a curren¢ y that cost the whole people only the expels 
printing it. It answered, as far as it was made legal tender, : 


purposes of currency. It inspired intense industrial enterpris: 


f 
set all the people at work creating wealth and inspired the devot 
of capital and skill to preparing for larger production and creat 
facilities for transportation. It enabled producers to do a cash | 


ness and evade the ruin which large interest is sure sooner or 





»cause. Notwithstanding the measureless wastes of the war, t 
activity in creating wealth made the country prosperous as nevel 
fore. That prosperity was real and not balloonish, as it is so 1 
pantly charged. Every farm opened or improved, every house bu 
or reconstructed, every factory erected, every railroad constructe 
short, every stroke which helped to turn nature to man’s bent 
added to real prosperity. 

The cheap and abundant currency was the inspiration of that 
ity in creating wealth. If that activity had been kept stead) 
the present, aided by the machinery and facilities of distri! 
and provided with the ever-unfolding stores of nature ic] 
manded, the results would have amazed the world. If the. 
currency had been kept steady, changed in volume only by being 
increased as population increased, and interest on it could have be 
kept at a rate which would have made production profitable, there 





no reason why it should not bave continued unabated. 

Just to the extent that the Government was the ‘absolute di 
of the financial and business affairs of the country” by directly issu 
ing its currency, so long the people prospered. This is a stubbort 
fact. Unfortunately, under the leadership of men who believe that 
to trust the people’s government, over which they have control, 
their “ financial and business affairs,” so far as issuing and controlling 
the volume of their currency is concerned, is wilder dreaming that 
the story of the Arabian Nights, and that the height of prudence a1 
wisdom is tocommit the absolute dictatorship of “ their financial and bus 
iness affairs” to a money oligarchy, a change was inaugurated, T! 
money issued by the Government was contracted, and the issuing « 
currency was largely committed to banking corporations with t 
determined purpose to eventually retire all national currency ex¢ 
gold. 

By the 30th of June, 1273, the money issued directly by the G 
ernment was contracted to the following amounts: 


or 






Demand notes badass dua jtdwdineebes eta 37 
United States notes, (greenbacks ; ae _ shieenaen . sot 
Temporary loan, (ten-day notes Swi desckudbienabeseane’ 

One and two year notes...... és budddsudatheeseaethaes 142 
en Gr SUING, nc cc csscce sovccdbeusvucedconsceetess 07 

Cc pound-int Dr s6 bis teense conndnashede ccanghanhdes 17,4 
Fractional curr ckae eds baa aeuaeteetes - = 14,79 
7.3 Treasury notes . nan ee COuaEaeUeebesessceagse os 274 


Total Fab Gs daadwe tebwes Pe ae ee 408 


Amount of contraction in seven years, $1,280,022,583. This amount 
was taken out of the channels of trade and mostly refunded in long- 


time interest-bearing bonds. The active business men of the country 
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»aing embarked on large productive enterprises in which immense 
( pital was invested, were forced to till its place with notes and mort- 
gages bearing ruinous rates of interest. 

But a more fearful drain of the profits of the labor performed in 
those days of prosperity was the change of the relative value of money 
and those products by the enormous contraction of the volume of 
money. It lessened all values in which producers could pay their 
debts and lessened the profits of their labor full one-half, impover- 
shing producers and enriching money-loaners that much. 

There was added the still further and very great drain of money 
hy bondholders and bankers, in consequence of the depreciation of 
the national currency by the Government refusing to receive it for 

istoms dues, and suffering the creditors to refuse it for the interest 

their bonds. 

Senator BECK, after careful and thorough research, presents the 

ving startling facts: 
, I wndholders had up to 1569 received $100,000,000 of profits before they got 
rincipal of their bonds made payable in gold! 
It can beshown by the Treasurer's report from year to year giving the amount 
. old each year, and the premium on gold from 1862 to 1869, that the pur 
: if the bonds with paper at its face value and the purchase of the paper at 
+he discounts gave a profit to the bondholders as follows 
An account of the bondholders’ clear profits arising from no investments at a 
t efore be stated in the following tabular form 

Oe Fe eae eden Lada ae ha Ae Ke i 138, 980 
a ee 3, 554 
OR nee senutes soeeee wee we ceed ee devecesoeees 159. < 
EE cas anawee 53, 757 
1967 cowcccccccsscnsnc socesccessescs 167. 91. 
TS ene Se ee ee a Tore 253, 15 
i) ied it of per cé t Se er 18, % 

LOUBL . cence eccccecncsees cavesn asvee Sarthe 1, 012, 536, 204 

[his enormous profit was taken out of the products of labor and 
from the capitalinvested in property and business other than money 
and money-loaning. 

But a more fearful drain still has resulted from turning over the 
ssuing of currency to banking corporations. On this matter I quote 
from Mr. Stephen Dillaye, of Trenton, New Jersey 

Centralized power is the never-failing enemy of civil liberty. There noy ists 
n the United States an association wider in its scope, stronger in its resources, and 

horoughly hedged in its respectability than ever before was organized in 
an society. It is known as the National Bank Association. I propose to ana 
ts power and make known its purposes. This one association is composed of 

twenty-three hundred corporations and more than one thousand private bankers 
rhe corporations have a fixed capital of $500,000,000, and control a subsidiary 
fund of $1,500,000,000 of money, making, with their deposits and the funds of the 
ite bankers identified with it, a central colossus of moneyed power wielding 
he inthuence of $2,000,000,000 of concentrated capit il, centralized under one su 
preme central head, favoring the most boundless and uncontrolled monopoly that 
ver united to master the destinies of a free and independent people. Its object is 
lo prolong the existence of the national banks into an endless monopoly of 

ng privileges 

lo control the money and the currency of the nation by defeating all legis 

m tending to lessen the power or diminish the monopoly of the national bank 

fo understand its purposes it is essential to understand the history of its growth 
the extent of its profits, and the power it can exercise for good or evil 

W hen the United States Government was battling with rebels; when our very ex 
stence was trembling on the verge of exhausted coin; when banking resources 
out; when public confidence had weakened into suspicion; and when desolating 
" was demanding millions daily to sustain our armies in the field, there seemed 
but one resource left; it was an appeal for financial aid to the capitalists of the 
nation. Capital, always selfish, knew the situation and comprehended its power 
While the bold, manly, and generous youth of the country were rushing to the 
battle-fields, capital hid itself behind the selfishness of human greed to dicker and 
vargain for usury as the price of yielding to our necessities. In this hour of na 
tional combat the national-banking system had its birth The Government was 
forced into becoming the fawning, borrower slave to the lender, capital hen it 
was that money dictated a system of monopolies, privileges, and profits such as no 
Shylock had ever before conceived 

hen, when it had fashioned its law, when it had consummated its conditions 
ind panoplied its usury into congressional monopolies, lender-like, it yet held back 
creating suspicions, magnifying the power of gold, and depreciating the national 
credit, till it forced coin to more than double its value. Then United States bonds 

ing been fixed as the basis, and gold as the standard of their value, capital 
commenced to purchase the bonds. The bank bill passed March 23, 1863. To get 
at just what the bankers paid for their bonds we must establish the price of gold 
at the periods when the bonds were sold by the Government and purchased by the 
bankers. The price of gold from April 1, 1863, to January 1, 1264, varied from 
$1.30 to $1.60, averaging $1.45. 

During this time sixty-six banks were organized, with a capital stock 

of $7,188,393, making a profit to the bankers of .......... $2, 322, 388 0 
From January 1, 1864, to January 1, 1865, five hundred and eight 

banks were organized, with a capital of $86,782,802. The average 

price of gold was $2.10, making a profit to the bankers of 47, 729, 542 90 
From January 1, 1865, to January 1}, 1866, one thousand and five 

anks were organized, with a capital of $306,374,404. The price 

of gold averaged $1.69.4, making a profit to the bankers of --- 107, 484, 223 ¢ 
From January 1, 1866, to January 1, 1867, one hundred and thirty 

one banks were organized, witha capital of $22,315,163. The price 

of gold averaged $1.42, making a profit to the bankers of. -- 6, 694, 549 
Yrom January 1, 1867, to January 1, 1870, the increase of capital was 

$10,316,886 ; currency was worth 70 per cent. The banks made : 

ee a ee ee * ome’ eoudews 3, 095, Of 

Making the aggregate ef profit .... sain oe ae 167, 325, 777 20 

Showing the absolute profit made on the investment to have been more thar 
four times the capital of the Bank of the United States, when it controlled tl 
Senate, Congress, and the money of the Union, and more than $17,000,000 mort 
than the entire capital of the Bank of England, which controls the finances of the 
British Empire , 

Not contented with this enormous bounty, the United States was forced to ob 
gate the people to exempt all of the bonds from taxation and to pay interest in gold 
on the face of the bonds, namely 

















On United States bonds to secure circulation $392, 583, 300 
United States bonds to sec SROROMEEE cascteisducs ; 7 , 650 
United States bonds fi eserve 4. 517. 0590 
T + } 
,OTAaAL 34. 84. 009 
Chis represents the bonds held by the banks in 1871, and t ’ int does not 
materially vary Assuming tl interest to have been 6 per cent it 
average premium fr I-64 to le74 on gold to have been 50 px nt., the terest 





















































would equal 9 per cent curre y, Or an annual sum of $39,135, 06 ‘ ‘ 
bounty, which, taking the fourteen years the banks have been i pera foot 
tothe sum of $547,290,351.34, whiel added to the profits on the | 3, Sti 

make an ag gate of protits of $715,216,628.54 hese figures, enormous as they 
are, are but the simpie enumerators of the most gigantic wind tha as 
imposed upon a civilized peopl Phere nothing hist ft to 
compare with it in enormit and eve dollar of it Aas f ¢ j 
and patient people ¢ to th ! 

But thus far I have only reached 1er-s of t kers 
privileges. The entire investment in the pur we oft S410, 316 f United States 
bonds for banking purposes was but $197,508,239. This re tat ! ev 
invested as capital by the national banks l t art 1 20 it 
investment. The next step int mone was for t I Ss 18 
to these banks 90 per cent. of national-bank te epresent thie ‘ 
United States, amounting to the sum of ( f 43 
money, which the bankers received from the Gove t . : 
poses. This shows what the bar rs got t 
Investment ........c.<. : sy 
Receipt United States bonds 134 1, 009 

National-bank currency ( OO 
Making t 0 ch they reee Lint 3 j 4. 009 
l ‘ Ab est receiy i as t s$foll \ 
On Unit States bonds ) ) 
: < curre! 23 ano { 
2 ( l 
rhe Government not only lent the banks eres ‘ it they at 
heir vaults deposits which have averaged $600, 000,000 t ‘ 
t chartered right to loan these deposits. So that t i ‘ of 
tl ve averaged the sum of $73,250,000, which makes thea nt ot ei 
loar 1 their deposits $433,250,000, which at 9 per cent. per ann that b the 
percentage the Comptroller of the Cur reports the banks to have realized on 
their loans—makes the annual sum « interest on their deposits 838 00 
So that the national-bank interest ac in stment of § 3259 lem 
onstrated to be as follows 
On United States bonds ; ; 239, 1 ) al 
On national-bank bills ww 
On national-bank deposits : : nT) 0 
RULEL «cee cesece l 
or more than 50 per cent, ann ial pro 
Nor does this give the full measure of the t i 
tered cormorants are enjoyu 

They were made agents of the Gover 1ent to sell 
exchange, and do all the discounts the most favore yal ‘ ‘ 
and, beyond this, there is still another feature of their p 

verlooked, namely, the premium on their bonds, wh t ‘ 
ures reported in the money markets, amounts to an additio ( i 
whit deducted from the actual investment 10Ws that i 
is only $176,323,985, on which their interest annually re« ‘ 

bout 65 per cent These annual bounties paid tot 
ing nothing of compound interest, in the fourts 
figure up to the sum of 81,550,225, 941.34 

Having thus shown how the national banks o nat 
Have actually realized as profits on the money 
now hold the United States bonds valued a 156,018,2 f ai 
ment of 7,508,239, I proceed to show the objects and purposes of t u 
bination which is now organized as the National Bank Associat I rT po 
rated national banks in October, 1#76, numbered two thousand and ¢ t e. The 
amount of their capital stock, surplus funds, undi dy ‘ tlation, dey ts, 

ther items, swelled the esources to the enormo ( ii, the 
st combination of capital ever emobr iced in ( I ld 
wo thousand and ninety corporations, in the full panoy ) ‘ 
combined into a single levi in mnopol oO « I i ‘ ! i 
con to rule Congress; to dictate to the 1 ‘ tot p 1 
rig ind to the United States her money and fi! ‘ Dx ‘ the ) 4 
of rebellion, cradled into immense wealth by onopolized sid t 
to make the Government 1 erva d the people it i ny t i 
acterized its objects, let no © how it is composed 
Phe ock of the national ban] is resented b 054,82 res of eacl 
nd about 1,500,000 shares less than $100 each These \ ‘ OOM 
Massachusetts holds Ue#,700 shares The remair ‘ New England 
shares New York holds 1,482,746 shar« tl other Middle States 
the Southern States, e1 e, 429,395 share le than o1 lf 
usetts, and 1 who erofthe Wes 1 ites 037 ‘ 
Ne England Sta Paciti tate ne ‘ rhe t 
sha 
| 1 of sharehold Ea 1 Stat ‘ { ire 
Side Massachusetts In the Mid States th t He, 126, of ’ ( e 
side in New York, 28.612 in Penns an In the S« hern itest re l i 
Int Western States 17,17 In the Pacific Sta nd ‘Territe 21 
Canadians hold 6,519; Gre B I - and other portions « wd 
the Islands, 23,000 
Thus it is seen that n e than four-fifths of this mene d ) the 

Atlantic States. They have combined and controlled it It ip ti 
use t ords of Thomas H. Benton when speaking of t! i United States Bank 
whit i i capital of but $35,000,000, or less than the pe ul 
for ato p isa bounty tot national banks a too t t t itel ina 
ue rent of free and equa Itis a power ma ted by a 

bl 4 \ nh Nt i to ake ther i to 

nultiy tbob nd paupe nd to deepen and 4 
Dive Laza It ha combined cay ‘ Ita 

iu“ read ule two public declarations 

i I 2 ociath s dedicates l 4 , at 
I is ensatlo i 

2 ‘ ‘ ope tha aw 4 ancie 
corporatio f the East can act togethe ita y I 
Pp t tno i Z 4 I ercor ( € 

Its standard « 7 that which constitutes | ! Its edict 
of p s that the American laborer must be ¢ ow wages; and its 
purpos t nar p ng 

< 
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From its p< t past, its po future is eas leduced 
birth of t reenback t riginators ¢ Sank Association started their nefa 
rious worl It was neces t that they discred t, and they were 
sowert ‘ igh to ) tors by mal ¢ the Government 
oe he tin of rey I ting on ¢ ll its refusal 
to! t for dut } te! the public debt Unless this 

1 t d te ] gold the bond muuld not be re 
‘ f l 1 (gain, if « al to gold 

, } f t I 1 l pe lators co ! specu- | 

lat f I pl t la macnif the pi of gold 
1 price eenbacks The cond step was to 
char t 1 our bond ade payable in lawful mone wert 
ma i forced Congress to do It was a felon it they 
we i I p ’ non ize silver by an infamous fraud 
I l i ud abundance, knowing that gold was scarce 
and t t little of it; f vith our bonds payabl gold, they knew 
tl of the people The fourth step sto fix atime when specie 
' 1 resumed as a forced la and when, at the will of the money 
po t¢ ib liquidated except in gold 

I tl itiator and preparatory measures to organi nd consum- 
mate © aristocratic and oligarchic power of the national-bank monopoly. It was 
essential to make aaen teaaiens if the finances of the nation and of the people 

1. To dit the greenback, in order to dissatisfy the people with it by mak 
i t inferior to gold. The foundation was laid in two way By direct action 
first tamping its inferiority on the back of every bill, as a positive repudiation 
f ita power to pay duties or interest on the public debt, and thus to create a con 
stant demand for gold, so as to keep the commercial world advertised of its infer 
ority and its inability to perform the highest functions of money 

Lb ng iperior through w i1ich it should be compelled to redeem itself 
th ‘ tit g gold as the sovereign and superior, and the greenback as the in 
ferior ibject; keeping this inferi« as the weapon with which the gold specu 
lat« wuld daily assail the uncertainty in value of the greenback, and hourly agi 

ite public credit for its redemptior 

I . ere the direct i | lich the oney power forced the Government 
oT ! and proclair the fluctuating and uncertain value of its own money 
The indirect attack wl i s direct means supported was th Wali street cry of 

paper balloon intlatiorz which hard-money knaves hourly re 

sorted ir terrible losses wl h peopl 3 and nations had been forced 
t« le eciated paper mone citing to sus ain their diabolical purpose 
French assiguats  meinabranet and *‘ south 

é oney ws if th omnipotent to defeat national re 

a people, and lit as aGovernment 

I apes tery a te constant alarm, they undertook to in 

1 Unde pecious, but false and infamous, declaration that 

\ ed 1 in dang 1 that this danger could only be met and re 
la iat o on which had been bought and paid for in green 

re eda able in greenbacks or lawful money, should 

) t! ngressional declaration thus secure another legisla 
t | a nd a further national recognition of its infe 
li I ecu e fortifications to establish that gold was the sover: ign and 
et saw that they would not possess the full power 

the ‘ long as silver, which we produced in greater abundance than any 
0 ruld sed a ans of liquidating debts and as a measure of 
‘ I » tal e people their last and most potent means of 
1 ! d regu ha 8, they perpetrated the contemptible and 
o ré traye of ng sliver This done, the whole credit pro 
‘ | ty, and power of the nation were in the hands of the men who could 
ce I the gold, provided they « mild take one ore step and induce Congress 4 

pa a tor the forced resumption of specie payment This they icceeded i 
do 0 at on the Ist day of January, 187%, there should be no recog cteah 
mi ! ( The eenback re pudi ited, silver demonetized, gold made king, 
andthe bankers controlling the gold, the Government would be at their mercy 
p ect to their value, credit to theirdictation, and the people their slaves. 

These foundations for autocratic contro] havi been thus secured to concen 
trate and wield power so obtained, the next step was to organize the banker's 
as i and they have organized it—organized it for the purpose of perpetuat 
ing ar ann us monopol , monopoly to tax the mass of the people for the sup 
port « s bor dholding aristocracy of bankers exempt from taxation monopoly to 
fore fro n reulation the sovereign money of the sovereign people; a monopoly to 
di the currency, control the finances, and issue the money of the nation. It 
1 ” ed, knowing that it can control the gold, and knowing that it has to 


and kill the greenback, or that the greenback will root out, dis- 


t, discredit 





d overthrow the national banks and their monster ottspring, this national 
cle this lophius piscatorius, fashioned into a leviathan money vampire. The 
ere vho ga sirth were conceived in war rhe eggs out of which it was 
} armed into animated life by the contraction of money to make ready 
to sacrifice the nation to the monster, forced specie payment. It has already laid 

enterprise rhree millions of laborers, without labor and without bread 

' to know whether by its continuance they are to be without hope 

I ‘ (1 as a vampire to suck ont the blood and life and liberty of the 
1 

i i nmistakabl Either the bank association has got to give up its 

ROVE ty of money and yield tothe sovereignty of the greenback, or the Govern- 

t { ed States has got to give up its sovereignty and become the sub 
jt "0 er, Slave to the bank association. There is no room for equivocation ; 
ther no dodging the issue or the battle which is to decide the issue. Which 
side, ther l we take It isthe bank association and slavery, or the greenback 
ul 1 

Mr. Speaker, the republican party has enthroned the bank associa- 
tion over the people. That party has degenerated to the low posi- 
tion of a lackey to that association. All its leaders and press are the 
servants of this imperious master. Oh, how has the mighty fallen! 

Sir, we antagonize the crushing oppression. We declare relentless 
war against it. The results of its brief sway are before us. 


Sir, this mad policy of the party represented by the gentleman from 


Ohio has arrested by paralysis productive enterprise for six long 
years, Wasting all that continued activity would have created. It has 
thrown out of employment millions of men who depend upon wages 
{ 


o support their families, and has 
ough to doom 
in business more 


caused hunger, cold, disease, and 
any party. It has bankrupted or caused to 
fail than one hundred and sixty thousand men and 
firms. Worse still, it has fastened on the people a debt which will 
oppress them for all time unless there is a change in policy. 


despair e1 
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PUBLI DEBT FROM 1860 17 1879, 


The following table contains a statement made annually on the Ist 


CONGRESSIONAL 


At the | day of July, of the amount of the public debt, and also of the i; 








RECORD. 


nter- 
est paid on the same each year from 1860 to 1879: 





Year Prine pal of debt Annt 
1560 ° 23, 1441 
1861 4 030' 157 39 
1862 13, 190, 344 24 
1263 . l 124, 7 4 
BN ei lustent vane sacicbist tulad 1, 53, 685, 421 
Se itivel  Kadhin > eden adie’ 2 I 09 
seeee 2 133, 067 
mihthmaneceiaaie ee 2 is TR] 
SGusWNeabeauennee~s etn weuEwe 2. 140, 424. 049 > 
2 130, 694, 24 
sa iota 2, 12 4 
2, 125 7 
2 117, 357 72 
6es bd Sebasaedeas 2, 104. 750. 0» ‘4 
- SieeeReenseheoranenn vapeeweeu ed 2, 107, 119, 815 91 
aii ae wack insted 2, , ; 95 103, 093, 544 57 
Ake the btSERhee hese eeasee 2, , 395, 067 15 100, 343, 271 9 
ban Una beesee takwee buaeem 2, 205, 301, 392 10 97, 124, 511 5e 
a a a a eee 2, 226, 205, 892 73 102, 500, #74 ¢ 
SE a hied oukicaa Wee eiRdiow Ak whameaen 2, 349, 767, 482 04 105, 327, 940 o¢ 
Total interest Ss duuwe steiwawdeanety on 1, 916, 577, 099 
Senator JoHN P. JONES, in an official capacity, estimates the jy 
debtedness of our country, public and private, as follows: 
cc ccnesansaeebann $2, 000, 01 
States ...... 350, 000, 000 
Cities, towns, and counties ...... orecccces cose eee cncceecees 850, 000, 000 
Railroads ae dust ae : p> SkbeSuREReS eOKEEG DAME ESS 2, 439, 000, 000 
Canals oescesecceoe L2eheews Weadeddeweseneuien aaeenne wae 145, 000. 000 
Banks, insurance, individuals, &« ‘ ihvdadiwabsvodacinebeuds 13, 244, 00 
Total 4 19, 028, 00¢ 00s 


this sum at 7 per cent. per annum will amount to 

It requires the labor annually of 5,424,649 able-bodied 

men at $250 each to pay the interest on these debts. This terrible 

drain is a permanent tax on labor. Worst of all, it has enthroned 

over this nation an “ absolute dictatorship of its financial and business 
ffairs.’ 

ge Johnson, in an interview with Charles G. Halpine, on tl 
5th of March, 1867, characterizes that dictatorship thus : 

But what do we find? The aristocracy based on 3,000,000 of slaves sout 
Mason and Dixon's line has disappeare 4; but an at istocracy based on over $2 
000,000 of national securities has arisen in the Northern States to assume that 
ical control which the consolidation of the great financial with political ints 
formerly gave to the slave oligarchy of the late rebel States. 

The aristocracy based on negro property disappears at the southern end 
line, but only to reappear in an oligarchy of bonds and national securities in t 
States which suppressed the rebe lion. “We all read history, and is it not certain 
that of all aristocracies that of mere wealth is the most odious, rapacious, and tyran 
nical? It goes for the last dollar the poor and helpless have got; and with sucha 
vast machine as this Government under its control that dollar will be fetched. It 
is an aristocracy which can see in the people only a prey for extortion. * : 
To an aristocracy existing on the annual interest of a national debt the pe oom 
only of value in proportion to the docility and power of patiently bleeding gx 
blood under the tax-gatherer’s thumb-screws. 

Mr. Speaker, such is the horrible despotism that the gentleman from 
Ohio and the party he represents propose to esti tblish permanently 
over this country. I ask when and where in the world’s dark history 
has there arisen a “ wilder dreamer” than he who makes such a propo- 
sition. Sir, he exhibits amazing ignorance of the spirit of American 
freemen, and supreme contempt for their courage, when he suggests 
that these resolutions are their last spawn, emitted just as they are 
dying to freedom and to manhood. I beg leave to assure the gentle- 
man that he is engaged in the wildest of wild dreaming. There isa 
lesson for him in the chaste and elegant figure he uses. Spawning is 
a very prolific way of propagation. A single fish may spawn eggs 
enough to multiply its kind by the million. 

These resolutions are but one expression of the incipient movements 
of a revolt of the people from toiling as serfs of the absolute dictatoi 
his party has enthroned over them. 

The people are just beginning to call to account their servants, 
who have bartered their sacred Tights and shared the profits. They 
have resolved to wrest their Government from the control of the 
traitors who have desecrated its power to the enriching of themselves 
and a class of money-brokers. These traitors, conscious of guilt, 
have been putting forth frantic efforts to turn the aroused sufferers 
from their stern purpose. By an unlimited use of their ill-gotten 
gains and desperate appeals to slumbering sectional passions the} 
partially succeeded in the last election. Since then they affect to re- 
gard the people as w hipped into obsequious submission, and treat 


The interest of 
333,360,000 


$1 


py 





ther n contemptuously, sneering at their poverty, and characteriz.ng 
them as tramps and communists, and threatening them with grap 


and canister if they do not keep quiet. Reg: ding the revolt against 
their rule as a spasm which has spent its force, they anticipate an 
other four years of plunder, and are interested only in who shal! 
share it. 

With emphasis we assure the robbers of the people that the war is 
not ended. The great conflict has only begun. It will be well for 
them not to “reckon without their host.” There is stern work await- 
ing them. American freemen will never consent to have such a des- 
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ism as they are attempting to fasten permanently upon them. 
Partial defeat, like Bull Run, will only aronse Americans to more 
relentless purpose and determined exertion. The check of last fall 
has rid them of cowards and bummers, which is a good riddance 
‘+, such a movement. This revolt against the money despotism, 
n its bearing upon the disenthrallment of the race, has no parallel 
n the revolutions accomplished thus far by the Christian civiliza- 
yy. In its vastness and grandeur it surpasses them all. Such 
a revolution must of necessity be slow in getting fully under way. 
Its incipient movements may _be easily checked temporarily; but 
when the force of momentum is once secured it will become resist- 
The uprising of peoples to effect great revolutions in their affairs 
have always been slow and unsteady at first, but when fully aroused 
they have made short work with their oppressors. As the intensity 
of civilization increases revolutions develop and push to their end 
in thesame ratio of speed. 
famazing force. The facilities and means for the spread of intelli- 
rence and awakening of masses have been increased immeasurably 
within the last quarter of a century. 
people is the inspiration and force of revolutions. Our whole people 
are now reading and thinking upon the oppression of the money power. 
They are daring to look into the awful mysteries of finance. They 
are ‘fully aroused to the inquiry why this matter which is of such 


Our civilization has reached a momentum | 


Intelligent thinking by the | 


vital moment to them has been secreted from their inspection by the | 


priests of Shylock. Their audacious study is rapidly dissipating the 
superstition concerning money which has been so sedulously cherished 
by those who have profited by manipulating it. Ignorance resulting 


from superstition has been the hiding-place of every form of tyranny. | 


When superstition has been dispelled and the tyranny veiled by it 
exposed, that form of oppression has been speedily overthrown. So 
t will be with the money power, so long oppressing the people by 
blinding them with the awful mysteries its priests have thrown 
around it. 

History is repeating itself with the ratio of speed our civilization 
has made. The right assumed and so long maintained by the high 
reverse the Jewish system of tithing, taking nine-tenths instead of 
one-tenth of the results of the world’s toil, is being seriously ques- 
tioned by the robbed producers. The bugbear of awful intricacies 
and inexplicable mysteries assumed to surround this worship is losing 


iz] 


people serve them as fully as the colored slavestoiled for their masters. 
This slavery for the masters is far more desirable than African servi 
tude. It pours into their coffers the results of skilled labor supple 
mented by machinery, and releases them from supporting their serfs 
when too young or old or sick to work. No marvel that the money 
oligarchy grow fabulously rich. Within a decade many of them have 
become millionaires, and some of them have scores of millions. Very 
few, if any, Southern slave-owners ever accumulated a million of 
money, or that value in property. 

This tremendous power has infatuated those who wield it, and they 
are following the mad course which made a desert of the South and 
veiled the North in deepest mourning. They are putting forth des 
perate efforts to suppress agitation, They exhibit the hatred of light 
that has characterized tyrants always. They cannot abide discus- 
sion; they furiously demand the suppression of agitators. They are 
frenzied in efforts to control the supply of information to the people. 
They gnash their teeth in rage toward those who are rousing the 
people to think. On all such their lackey press pours ceaseless 
streams of slimy slander. Failing to stop agitation, they grow defiant 
and threaten a strong government wielded by a military chieftain to 
suppress the rising revolution. It is the old process. The divine 
right of kings and slaveholders was thus sought to be maintained. 


| The outcome of the madness is recorded for the instruction of op- 


| pressors of the people. 


priest of mammon to control the life-currents of all industries and to | 


its power to frighten. Thesuffering peoples are fully resolved to un- | 
} 4 > i « | 


derstand finance, their medium of exchange, their currency, and no | 


power can stop their investigations. Sneers and blackguardism and 
awful upturning of eyes resorted to for the purpose of stopping this 
agitation by the people have about spent their force. The frantic 
shaking of the bloody shirt has also lost much of its power. I do 
not believe it possible to make the coming election a scene for the 
delectation of money princes, like a bull-fight for the pleasure of Span- 
ish grandees. 

The people are learning that this infamous bloody-shirt show is 
designed to attract their attention from the robberies of the money 
power by inciting them to goring each other with as little sense as 
bulls exhibit when maddened by the skillful shaking of a red rag. 
These varied ruses, so energetically used as to raise a tempest of pas- 
sion, did stagger the people a little last fall, but they have fully ral- 
lied and are investigating now with an earnestness that bodes no 
good to their oppressors. 


THIS STUDY WILL GO ON, 


All the fury of the maddened priests and their lackey army of pam- 
pered editors and orators cannot prevent it. 

Revolutions may be checked and hindered and made fearfully 
costly, but can never be turned back, nor prevented from pushing on 
to their appointed results. You may dam up a stream, but cannot 
stop its gathering force. It will inevitably either break away your 
obstruction or flow over it. 


and refreshing to your fields, or to make its course a scene of desola- 
tion only. 

So this great movement of oppressed peoples may be guided in peace- 
ful channels to enormously increase the productions of wealth for the 


You may so guide its accumulating waters | 
as to cause them to carry power to the machinery of your industries | prese ! 
: | be printed 100,000 copies of Spec ial Report No. 22, of the Commissioner of 


comfort, culture, and happiness of all; spreading beauty, fragrance, | 
and fruitage everywhere ; or it may be so obstructed and forced into | 


abnormal channels as to make it repeat the destructive and sangui- 
nary sweeping of former revolutions. 

The irrepressible conflict between the system of African slavery and 
the genius of our form of government might have been peacefully set- 
tled by a wise and just planofemancipation. But it became an immense 
moneyed and political power in a few hands, and those who wielded 
that power for personal benefit refused to consider any adjustment. 
That God who made man in his own image suffered the horrible 
civil war, with its measureless wastes and woes, to settle that conflict. 
Now a more determined and unreasoning oligarchy has absolute con- 
trol of the issuing of the people’s currency, and that gives them con- 
trol of the Government. They hold a double power, moneyed and 
political. Control of the Government gives them control of the cur- 
rency,and control of the currency helps them to hold the power of Gov- 
ernment. They wield a tremendous power, and so use it as to make the 


Let them take warning. A revolution in the 
finances of the world has commenced, and no power can check it. 
The campaign is fully inaugurated in this country. The immediate 
task before our people is to rescue their “financial and business af- 
fairs” from an “absolute dictator,” which, by the treason of the repub- 
lican party, has assumed sway. Weare to rescue the Government and 
“all the financial and business affairs of this country ” from national 
banking associations, to whom republican leaders have surrendered 
them under the potent influence of “ love of money.” 

Chis is the only vital issue in our polities. On this issue the lines 
are being drawn. On other issues lines are breaking, and parties are 
disintegrating or are merging. On one side of this issue are arrayed 
all who live and fatten off the products of the toil of others, securing 
these products by means of usury and speculations, made easy by a 
currency only a part of which is money and which is ever tluctuat 
ingin volume. With them are associated a large lackey army, com 
posed of editors, orators, sycophants, and an ignorant, brutal mass, 
who, like Hessians, serve for money. On the other side are slowly 
gathering all who devote their capital, brains, or 
ing wealth. 

The struggle between these formidable hosts will be desperate, and 
perhaps, like the civil war, continued for four years, but the outcome 
is not doubtful. We contemplate it with calm determination and 
unquestioned assurance, receiving with supreme contempt such im 
potent sneers as is expressed in the chaste language of the gentleman 
from Ohio: “The last spawn of a dying party that thought it had a 
little life a year ago.” 


muscles to produe 


Diseases of Domesticated Animals. 


SPEECH OF HON. PHILIP C. HAYES, 


OF ILLI 


NOTIS 


IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuc aday, April 13, 1220, 


On the resolution ommittee Printin 


Resolved by the House of Representative g 


following reported from the ¢ 
That there 
Agricult 


investigate dis 


the Senate concurring therein, | 
ure, containing the reports of the veterinary surgeons appointed to 
eases of swine, and infectious and contagious diseases, and other diseases of domes 
ticated animals ; of which 65,000 copies shall be printed for the use of members of 


the House, 20,000 copies for the use of the members of the Senate, and 15,000 copies 
for the use of the Commissioner of Agriculture 

Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am instructed by the Committee on Printing to 


report back to the House concurrent resolution No. d=, with a | m 
mendation that the same do pass. That resolution provides for print 
ing 100,000 copies of Special Report No. 22, of the Commissio! 
Agriculture, in regard to the diseases of farm animals I! 
membered that for several years past investigations t 

diseases which atilict these animals have been conduct flere 
parts of the country under the direction of the Commissioner ot Agi 
culture. These investigations have been made as thorough as | as 
possible to make them under the circumstances, and have been the 
means of gathering much information which has been of great 


value 


to the farmers and stock-raisers of the country. The results of the 
first year’s investigations are contained in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1-77, and those of the sec 


. 1 ae i we Paaida 
ond year appear in a condensed form in his report for 187". Besides 
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this, the Cofamissioner made a special report, containing a full account 


of his investigations for the second year,of which the present Con- 


gress at its first session ordered print «L 100,000 ¢ opies, Che informa- 
tion gathered by these investigations has been of such a valuabl 








nature as to create a great demand for the reports containing it, and 
already the supply is exhausted 

Che report which we now ask to have printed contains the results 
of the third year’s nvestigations, whic h are, if possible, mo » jnterest- 
ing and ttractive than those of either of the two preceding years. 
The subjects tre ed of in this report are as follows: Further inves- 
tigations of swine plague, by Dr. Detmers; investigations of splenic 
or Texas fever among cattle, by Dr. Salmon; investigations of pleuro- 
pneumonia and extent of its prevalence, by Drs. Law and Lyman; 
paper on rinderpest or ¢ ittle-plague; investigation of glanders; in- 


vestigation of chicken cholera, and letters on remedies, preventives, 
and sanitary and hygienic treatment of farm animals. This list of 
subjects shows that the investigations have extended to all the dan- 
verous diseases to which domesticated animals are liable. This fact, 


together with the further fact that these investigations have been 
conducted by some of the most eminent veterinarians in the country, 
is proof sutlicient that this report is 
and should be scattered far and wide 
raisers of the « ountry. 


one of exceedingly great value 


among the farmers and stock- 


It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that until quite recently our stock-raising 
but little attention. They have sprung 
up almost spontaneously in our midst, growing with our growth, and 


interests have commanded 


strengthening with our strength, until to-day, as we contemplate 
them, we find to our surprise that they are among the most important 
interests in our country. So quietly has been their growth that we 


have scareely given them a thought, and had it not been for the im- 
among during the past two years, by the 


mense destruction swine, 


diseast known as | ow ¢ holera, or more appropriately swine plague, 
probably our attention would not have been turned toward them 
now. As it is, however, our attention has been attracted in this 
direction, and not only have we learned something in regard to the 


magnitude, importance, and value of these interests, but we have 
l omething in regard to the immense losses which our farm- 
ers and stock raisers have been patiently sustaining for years past 


ccount of the fearful ravages made among their tlocks and 


herds by contagious and infectious diseases. It may be interesting 
to look at these losses for a moment, and see how extensive they have 
be« 

Ir i statistical table contained in the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for the year 1877, it will be seen that the 


? 
whole number of counties in the United States and Territories at that 
was 2,447. Of this number 1,193, or about one-half, reported to 
the Agricultural Department, giving the number of hogs annually 
, the number atiected by disease, the per cent. 
died, and the value of those thus From 
hat the number of hogs produced in the 


Of this number, no les 9 797 972 


si wie 
those aftected over one-half died, en- 


» each county 





ose atfected that 


i 
+ 1.1] 
his table it 


lost. 
t is further seen t 
1,193 counties was 10,932,114. 
Vy 


vere affected by disease, and of 


s than 


tailing a loss upon the producers for a single year of $10,451,071. If 
the counties not reporting lost heavily as those that did report— 


and there is every reason to believe that they did—then the aggregate 
loss from the death of hogs alone for that year would amount to over 
$20,000,000. This is an immense sum of money to be lost annually 
in any branch of business, but it ) part of the annual 
sustained by the stock-raisers of this country. Other domesticated 
animals besides hogs are destroyed by infectious and contagious dis- 
Hundreds and thousands of these are carried off every year, 
increasing our aggregate annual losses in all kinds of farm stock to 
t, if not quite, $50,000,000, The magnitude of such losses we can 
scarcely realize, yet the fact that we are suffering such losses every 
year should lead us to do everything in our power to lessen or prevent 
them by circumscribing or stamping out their cause. 

Many of the diseases which afflict and destroy our domesticated 
animals are of an infectious and contagious nature, and if they can- 
not be cured, in many instances they can be prevented. The epi- 
demics which prevail among these animals sometimes become so wide- 
spread and general that it is entirely useless for individuals to attempt 
to suppress them. ‘Take the disease known as swine-plague, for in- 
stance. This disease, so fatal in its results, now seems to be at home 
and acclimated in every State and Territory of the Union where 
swine are raised. The experiments conducted under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture by some of the foremost veterina- 
rians of the age have conclusively demonstrated that this disease is 
highly infectious and contagious. Being so fatal in its results, and 
covering such a vast extent of country as it now does, what can in- 
dividual enterprise do toward its extirpation? It may be suppressed 
on one farm, in one county, or in one State, but so long as it is allowed 
to exist on neighboring farms, in adjoining counties, or in contiguons 
States, it is liable to be carried back almost any day to the territory 
from which it was extirpated. These diseases can be carried in so 
many different ways that all efforts for their suppression will prove 
abortive unless there is some sort of harmony and concert of action. 
Andsuch harmony and concert of action will never be secured so long 
as the matter is left to individual citizens. There must be some 
central power to take hold and direct the crusade against these dis- 
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eases, and this power should be the National Government, which 
the crusade but should endeavor to make i+ 
successful by proper legislation and pecuniary aid 
But, Mr. Speaker, among tl 
by the Commissioner of 


he more recent investigations instit 
Agriculture and treated of in the reno 
which I ask to have printed are those relating to what are 


as contagious pleuro-pneumonia, or lung-plague, and splenic or Ts 


fever among cattle. As regards the disease first named, perha es 
short history of its nature, its introduction into this eountr 7 
its progress here may not be out of place. The disease js } 
contagious, and can only be reproduced by infection or inoeulat 
In its nature it is exceedingly malignant, and is communicated fr 
excretions from the bowels, kidneys, skin, and lungs of other eatt], 
It has never originated in this country, all the first cases here ha 
been clearly traced to foreign sources. It differs very widely from 
ordinary pneumonia or lung-fever, with which it is sometimes 
founded, in this, that the latter originates from exposure to cold ; 
similar causes and is not contagious. It also differs from wl] 
known as Texas fever, which, although it is bad enough, is not. j; 
the strictest sense of the terms, either contagious or infectious. lr 
Texas, it is said, cattle of all ages are afilicted with this malady j, 
somewhat latent and mild form. It is communicated to other « 
by feeding upon the ground over which the Texas cattle have been 
driven. ‘This disease, though sometimes destructive, has no symp. 
toms in common with pleuro-pneumonia, from which it may readi 
be distinguished.” 

Pleura-pneumonia seems to be indigenous to Asia, whence it was 


brought into Europe near the end of the seventeenth « entury. Her 
it gradually spread from Eastern Russia westward until abont 1840 
when it first appeared in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In the 
year 1243 it was introduced into this country in the system of a c 
shipped from England and landed at Brooklyn, New York. h 
year 1259 the plague was introduced into the State of Massachusetts 
by four Holland cows landed at Boston. From these animals the in 
fection was transmitted to a number of other cattle, and before any 
efticient repressive measures could be undertaken the disease ha 
spread over a considerable extent of territory. The Legislature of 
the State was at once called together in extra session for the purpose 
of providing ways and means for the extirpation of the disease, Such 
measures as were deemed most effective were promptly adopted, 
the work of stamping out the disease began. Commissioners wer 
appointed and empowered to destroy all cattle in herds where t! 
plague was known or suspected to exist. After a long and vere 
battle of six years’ duration the commissioners came off victorions 
reported that the last remnants of the plague had disappeared, 
in 1866 resigned their offices. The records show that during t! 
six years no less than eleven hundred and sixty-four head of e 
were slaughtered by order of the commissioners, in addition to n 
others disposed of by the selectmen of the different towns duri 
period in 1863 when the commission was temporarily suspended. Thi 
money disbursed by the State in carrying on this work was $67,511 
and by the infected towns $10,000, making a total of $77,511.07. 1 
allude to the history of this disease in this State in order t 
that, if prompt and vigorous measures are adopted, it can br 
pated, as not a case of it has been known in Massachusetts 
L866. 

The active measures so promptly inaugurated and carried out b 
the authorities of Massachusetts appear in strong contrast with the 
indifference shown by the authorities of the State of New York. Th 
cow landed in Brooklyn in 1843 communicated the disease to other 
cattle; and it was not long until the entire western portion of Long 
Island was infected. From this first case the disease has gradually 
spread for thirty-seven years until it has infected seven States, to y 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, together with the District of Columbia. Under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture a competent vete1 
inarian has visited all these States and located the disease in various 
herds in each of them, with the exception of Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. As the disease existed in the two last localities last 
season, it is not doubted that it will be discovered to be there still 
when the examination is made. Recently the States of Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have adopted measures fo! 
the suppression of the plague; but their efforts to stamp it out have 
not thus far been crowned with success. The disease has already be- 
come too widespread to be controlled even by State authority. While 
some of the States infected with the plague have adopted vigorous 
measures and expended large sums of money to suppress if, and whil 
they have been several times in a fair way to entirely free themselves 
from its ravages, it has been reimported from adjoining territory, and 
has again spread far and wide among their herds. 

When the disease first appeared on Long Island, and before it had 
spread abroad so extensively, the State of New York might easily 
have suppressed it. But as it is now, it is entirely beyond the con- 
trol of that great State. Indeed, it is extremely doubtful if a com 
bination of all the infected States could now accomplish its extirpa- 
tion. Whatis needed is some action on the part of the General Gov- 


aba 


ernment which will apply the same vigorous and efficient measures 
in all the infected States at the same time, and which will prevent 
sease from one State to another, while 
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efforts for its suppression are being made. In this way, and in this 
wav alone, can we expect to eradicate this fatal malady from among 


But, sir, there is another thought to which I wish to direct atten- 
ion, and that is the immense loss that would inevitably follow in 
ease this disease should once work its way across the Alleghany 


Mountains and spread among the large herds of cattle in the Missis- 
' pi Valley and the far West. At present this disease is circum- 
scribed in comparatively narrow limits, but unless it is promptly 
stamped out, it may be communicated to the countless herds in the 
West, and if that should be done, it will be impossible to even con- 
ecture the magnitude of losses that would surely follow. The tend- 
epey of the disease is tospread. During its prevalence in this coun- 
try it has traveled a distance of three hundred miles southward, 
directly in opposition to the current of cattle traffic. 
wwly, it is true, because it has only been communicated from farm 
farm and from herd to herd, as the animals came naturally in con- 

with each other. But the very fact that it has maintained a 


fi othold among us for so many years, and has spread over such a wide 
extent of country in spite of all the efforts put forth to cireumscribe 


and suppress if, is sufficient ground for the gravest apprehension. 
«4 disease poison which shows such an obstinate vitality and such 
nersistent aggressiveness cannot be allowed to exist among us with- 
out the certainty of future losses” that must be immense. 
In addition to this spreading tendency, the disease is one of the 
ost deceptive and insidious as well as destructive diseases known 
ymong neat cattle. Its period of incubation is from five to sixty days, 
yanexpert. Indeed, the poison may be retained in the system 
i latent form that defies detection for the period of one or two 
nonths, and even longer. The infected animal, during all this time, 
ay appear to be in the best of health and may be transported as a 


sound animal from one side of the continent to the other, yet carry- 

» and seattering the seeds of thisdreaded pestilence wherever it is 
taken. This being the case, how almost inevitable it is that this dis- 
ease at no distant day will be carried beyond the Alleghanies to the 


rreat stock-ranges of the West. Such a thing might occur almost 
iy day by a stock-breeder taking an infected animal from the East 
to the West for the purpose of improving his stock. Such an animal 
might mingle with a western herd for a month or more before his own 
fection became apparent, thus scattering the seeds of this dreaded 
disease among hundreds and thousands of cattle, which in their turn 
ould convey them to thousands and tens of thousands more, and 
wider and wider the disease would spread until it reached all 

: vreat stock-ranges of the West. 
lo give a clearer idea of the great danger there would be in case 
3 disease should once get a foothold among our western herds, let 
scompare the cattle interests of the seven infected States in the 
East with a like number of non-infected States in the West. From 


the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 


Official statement from the International Statistical Journal of 
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Balance in favor of Europe 


_A glance at the above table will show us that our interests in all 
classes of farm animals are immeasurably greater than those of any 
European government. It will show us, also, that in cattle alone we 
have nearly two-fifths as many as all Europe combined, and more 
than five and a half times as many as England, the latter having 
6,002,100, while we have 33,234,500. Now, if England with six mill- 
ion head of cattle has lost in deaths from this disease alone during 
the past forty years the immense sum of $500,000,000, or an average 


It has traveled | 


its first affection of the animal is so slight as to escape detection | 


, ae : 
Agriculture for 1276, showing the numibe 





i878 I take the following 


, which shows the number of cattle tues 
States : 
| 
sal dees cal ‘ 
Infected States N aa Non-infected State , 
New York 21 Ohio ‘ 
Connecticut i 237, 300 Indiana 
New Jersey 236, 7 Lilinois 
Pennsylvania : 100) lowa \ 
Delaware . éaiee 200 | Missouri 
Maryland...... pia 219, 70 rennesset 
Virginia 669. 300 Texas i4 
0 ee », O69, 1 Tota 1,2 ' 


By a comparison of the above tigures we find that there are almos 

three times as many cattle in the non-infected States as 

the infected States. The State of Texas alone contains a ye 

| ber than all the infected States together. Should this terrible dis 
ease be once carried among the vast herds of these Western St: 

| who can estimate the immense losses that would necessarily fol! 

| Once located there it will be almost impossible to remove it, but it 
will remain for years, scattering destruction and death wherever it 
goes, and paralyzing the great cattle interests of that section. 

To show how much we have to fear if this disease should once be 
carried west of the Alleghanies I wish to call attention to the terrible 

| ravages it has made in England. The people of that country have 
had a sad experience with this fearful plague, and have from its 
| widespread devastations lost many millions of dollars. 

As I have before stated, this plague made its tirst appearance in 
England about 1840, and in the course of a few years had spread over 
all parts of that country. Since then it has not ceased its work of 

| destruction, and the losses occasioned by it have been enormous. Up 
| to 1869 the number of deaths among cattle, caused almost exclusively 
by this disease, is estimated to be 5,549,780, valued at not less than 
$400,000,000. From 1869 up to 1878 the deaths were fully as great in 
proportion as they were prior to 1869, so that we may safely conclude 
that since this disease first appeared within her borders England has 
sustained a loss of $500,000,000 from deaths alons 


t 
t 
I 
i 


. Without counting 
the lass in money and time expended in attempting to suppress the 


(lisease, the loss from deteriorated health in cattle attacked which did 
not die, and the loss of progeny. ‘This is an enormous sum for a peo 


ple to lose in so short a period of time, and the worst feature of it is 
that the loss has been sustained almost exclusively by the farming 
community. But this loss in England is but a trifle to what ours 


would be if this disease should spread over all portions of our land 
and remain with us for thirty-five or forty years as it 
in that country. We may safely conclude that our loss under such 
circumstances would exceed hers in fully as great a proportion as the 
number of our cattle exceeds That we may l our f 

stock interests compare not only with those of England, but w 


has remained 


ser ow irm 
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tht 
of the other Europe: n nations, I call attention to the following table 
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of omesticated ¢ als Kuro 
Yorses we aes Catt 
Las 
pede aes 101, 100 100 », 495, 900 
wats 532, 100 4, 142, 4 1,4 
316, 570 1 e l ‘2, 481 ‘ 
avusdceneuas 149, 167 13, 0 ] 1 200, Os 
13%, 090 ; : )» (26. 330 1, oh ] 124. 673 
16, 160, 000 000 { 1 ) 1. 700. 000 
254, #20 nm " j + aro 
1, 367, 023 42, 976 125, 21 - 79, 104 
wikwa 2,158, 319 74 279, 193 1 1 572, 951 
oe céoeseces 105, 792 ne ’ i ; 74, 421 
‘ 2 7 612, 150 1, 624 477, 3 
piivtnewienea 228 3, 066, 263 ‘ ) 193, 881 
eel . 647, 972 5 105, 84 
| 146, 288 ") x BOS 
akue 1,114,173 4, 611 12, SRR 
“ 1, 469, 937 # 715 146, 169 
a 1, 242, 445 6, O97 197, 138 
2 { 11, 721, 459 25, 035, 114 1, 794, 837 
} 474 706. 777 136. 269 
80. 373 967, 30 16", 969 1, 531, 22 
177. 006 | §20. 125 6. 984. 049 690. 47> 
69. 7x7 109. 904 1, 200, 000 1, 339, 53 
42 6, 734 342, THE 4, 786, 317 ‘ 
1, 573, 6463 11 1 ), 678, 24 194, 026, 236 1 193 
10. 938. 790 + 100 $, 234, 500 3B, 1273, & 1, 766, 100 
0, 634, 563 22, 931 5, 443, 748 155, 9 1 , J 
| of $22,500,000 each year, who will be able to estimate our losses with 
} our thirty-three or thirty-five million head, if t ( we should 
| once secure a foothold on our western plains, a1 read generally 


| throughout the country? Under such circumstances and in the same 






length of time, we should lose not less than $2,000,000,000 (allowing 
| stilla wide margin for the lower average value per head in this 
| country) or at the average rate of $50,000,000 per y« Happily for 
| us this disease is as yet confined to a few of the Eastern St from 
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What is 
secured 
Speaking on this point, the 
the following earnest and pointed 


which, by proper effort, it is quite possible to eradicate it. 


wanted is vigor and uniformity of action, and these can be 
only through the General 
National Live Stock Journal use 


language : 


Government. 








The United States Governnu i much called upon to defer r possessions 
against an enemy like t unplacabie, 80 relentless, and so certain, if not re 
pelled, to lay us under an incubus which will increase with the coming centuries 
and dwarf the prosperity to which we are entitled—as against less insidious 
one who attach iso ith tire and sword Let the National Congress con 
sider this matter wel Let every stock-owner press it upon his Representative 





as ami can! safely ignored, even tor a single da Let boards of 
agriculture, farmers’ clubs and conventions, granges, and al) citizens who value 
the future ell-being of the nation, unite ina strong representation on the sub 


ject It the present Congress should neglect it, let citizens make it a test question 
to every future candidate for their sutirages, and elect only such as are pledged 
to carry suppressive measures into effect Ihe danger threatens all classes alike 
though the first sufferers will be the stock-owners ; for every tax upon production 
necessarily enhances the value of the product ; and, as agricultural progress must 


be seriously retarded, the tax will not fail upon meat alone, but upon every product 


of the farm Nothing can excuse a continued neglect of this subject, the dangers 
irrounding which increase trom day to day, and the tinal results of which, if once 
it reaches our Western and Southern States and ‘lerritories, can only be computed 
by the prospective increase of our population and our herds of cattle For this is 
not like an evil preying on our currency, banking, trade, or manutactures, the full 
extent of which may be in a great measure seen from the beginning, and the repair 
h may be at any time inaugurated by legislative enactment Che animal 
plague only increases its devastations increase the numbers of our herds, 
and threatens soon to acquire an extension to which no legislation can oppose a 
check, and a prevalence in the face of which the most desperate etiorts of the 
nation will prove of noavail Lhus our cattle are increasing at the rate of 13,500,000 
every ten years, 80 that by the end of this century they may be exactly doubled 
prospective loss, if our western and southert infected, of 
£130,000,000 yearly in deaths alone 


ot whi 


as we 


with a range are 


the choice is bow in our power! So tar as we know, our stock-raising States 
and ‘Territories are still unaflected. We can still successtully meet and expel the 
nvader; next year it may be too lats 

Having said thus much in regard to this disease, I wish now to say 


a few words in regard to the disease known as splenic or ‘Texas fever. 
rhis is one of the strangest of all the strange diseases to which farm 
stock is liable, and its nature isso little understood that thus far it has 
batiled the skill of many of the foremost veterinarians in the country 
who have attempted to treat it. Its striking peculiarity consists in 
this, to affect the cattle from the South and 
Southwest that communicate it to the cattle of the North. Hitherto 
it has been regarded as a disease that could be destroyed by frost or 
cold weather, but I am told by those who ought to know that such 
the case. Recent investigations, conducted under the direc- 
the Commisstoner of Agriculture, show that the disease as it 
goes north in warm weather becomes acclimated, as it were, in local- 
ities of a higher latitude than that in which it naturally belongs, 
and that, although if may disappear at the approach of cold weather, 
it will make its appearance again when warm weather returns with- 
out any renewal of the infection from further south. If this be so, 
this disease is to be dreaded almost as much as pleuro-pneumonia, 
and we cannot be too prompt and energetic in devising and applying 
remedies to circumscribe and suppress it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, not only are these diseases to which I have re- 
ferred destroying vast numbers of farm animals here at home, but 
the fact that they exist among us so extensively is having a serious 
effect upon our live-stock trade abroad, and more especially upon our 
cattle trade. It is well known that during the past few years the 
shipping of neat cattle from this country to Europe has become a 
business of great magnitude and importance. From small begin- 
nings it has gone on increasing year by year until now our annual 
shipments amount tomany thousands. Our trade with Great Britain 
is especially large. During the year 1879 we shipped a larger num- 
ber of cattle to that nation than to all the other European countries 
combined. The following table shows the number and value of cat- 
tle exported from the United States both to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and to all other countries from July 1, 1872, to Decem- 


that it does not seem 


is not 


tion ol 





ber 31, 1879 
bisc ur ¢ ed ' r 
United Kingde All other countries Total. 
N Dolla Number Dollars Vumber Dollars. 
7 oe $5, 455 695, 957 $0, 490 695, 957 
Is74 lz 113, -U0 55,944) 1, 037, 057 5, UGT | 1, 150, B57 
1275. 11 73, 000 57,101 1, 030, O85 7, 21 1, 103, ORS 
In76. 244 31, 220 51,349 | 1, O79, 483 51,593 | 1,110, 703 
oul 46, -zo 44,910 1, 046, 251 0. 001 1, 593, O80 
24,0e2 | 2, 408, #43 55, 058 1, 487, 975 80,040 | 3, B96, B18 
11,794) 6,616,114 64, 92t 1, 763, Ort 136, 720 | &, 379, 200 
Six months ended 
December 31, 185 } t 1,144 i 64, O2¢ R27, 02" 77, 57 4,971 $2 
From this table it will be seen that our cattle trade with foreign 


nations has already grown to very large proportions. Nevertheless 
it can be immensely increased, and will be, provided we take hold 
and stamp out the pleuro-pneumonia which now exists among us. 
The fact that this disease prevails so extensively in several of our 
States is no doubt retarding the growth of this trade very materially. 
Especially is this the case in regard to our trade with Great Britain. 
That nation has suffered so long and so severely from the ravages of 
this disease that, in self-defense, it has felt called upon to adopt some 
very stringent measures in order to prevent its introduction into her 
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territory from other nations. These measures consist at the preg 
ent time of orders to the effect that all live cattle brought to her 
shores shall be slaughtered at or near her principal ports of entry 
As might be expected, these restrictions on the part of the Britis, 
government have caused much dissatisfaction among our exporters, 
as under their operation the protits of the cattle trade are very larg; ly 


y 

reduced. : 
A writer in a latenumber of the American Live Stock Journal) gay. 
that extensive cattle exporters in this country estimate that the ai¢. 


ference between the returns from cattle slaughtered at the docks a 
Liverpool and the returns from cattle taken inland and killed w), : 
and where they may be wanted, is not less than half a cent per pound. 
live weight, or $1 per hundred pounds net, in favor of the latter. oO, 
an average this would make a direct loss of not less than $7 uno: 
every animal slaughtered at the port of entry. Some exporters fix 
the average as high as $10 per head. But whether it be seven or te) 

the loss is sutliciently great to have a serious effect upon our « ttle 
trade. The exports from the port of New York alone during the yea; 
1379 amounted to 95,370 head. The loss on these at $7 per head would 
be $667,590, and at $10 per head would be $953,700, or nearly $1,000,000. 
lf we add to this sum the loss on exports from Boston, Philadelphia, 
Portland, and Baltimore, the amount will reach almost, if not quite, 
$1,500,000 for this one year. 

Such an immense loss can be saved to our exporters, and through 
them to our cattle-raisers, if we will take hold and stamp out the 
disease which has compelled the British government to impose these 
restrictions upon our cattle trade. Noone can justly blame the Brit. 
ish government for doing what it has done in this regard. It has 
only acted in self-defense, just as our own Government or any other 
government which consults the interests of its people would do under 
similar circumstances. Great Britain is disposed to encourage this 
trade so far as may be consistent with her own safety. Her people 
need the beef that we have to sell, and just so soon as we show he; 
that there is no such disease as the pleuro-pneumonia among us which 
our exported cattle are liable to carry to her shores, she will remove al] 
restrictions on our trade, throw open her ports to us, and allow us to 
take ourcattle to any inland point we may desire before we slaughter 
them. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, referred to the three principal diseases 
which are spreading such havoc among our farm stock at home, and 
which are interfering so seriously with our trade abroad. There are 
many Other diseases of a fatal nature which I might mention, and t 
which all kinds of farm stock, such as horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
fowls, &c., are subject; but I think I have said enough to show hoy 
exceedingly important it is for the farm-stock interests of this coun- 
try that something be done at once to extirpate all these diseases 
from our midst. Up to the present time the National Government 
has manifested but little interest in this matter. It is true the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture has been authorized to investigate these dis- 
eases, but he has been greatly crippled in his work, and his invest 


gardly appropriations made by Congress for this purpose. What he 
has done, however, has been done thoroughly, and the facts which 
his investigations have brought to light will prove of great benetit 
to the farmers and stock-raisers of the country. These tacts are em- 
braced in the report which I ask to have printed, and which I hope 
may be circulated far and wide all over this country. Every particle 
of information in regard to the symptoms, nature, and causes of these 
diseases which is given to our farmers and stock-raisers must result 
in good. Itistrue that no infallible remedies for the cure of all these 
diseases have as yet been discovered, but the preventive measures 
and sanitary treatment recommended in this report by the veterina- 
rians in charge of the investigations must result, if carried out in 
practice, in the saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. 

But the question naturally arises, in view of what I have said, as 
to what more can be done than has already been done toward erad 
cating these diseases. Hitherto what has been done in this direc 
tion has been done by the individual States, and while their eftorts 
have been deserving of all praise they have failed to accomplish the 
desired end simply because there was no concert of action among 
them. Speaking of the difficulties in the way of State action, D1 
James Law, of New York, uses these words: 

The isolated action by individual States is eminently unsatisfactory. In Ne 
York we are working at the extermination of the disease, but after we have accou 
plished this we can only preserve our immunity by subjecting all New Jersey cat 
tle to a quarantine of one or two months at our frontier. If New Jersey on het 
yart kills it out, she must quarantine against Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania against 
Maryland and Virginia, and so on as far as the disease is found toextend. Isolate: 
action will be incomparably more expensive, tardy, and uncertain than a unitot 
movement under one central head, and everything ought to give way to secu! 
such a desirable result. The question involves tens of millions of dollars ot 
foreign commerce annually, and the trade has been steadily increasing, so that 
is surely a matter in which the Central Government can properly act. 


Under the circumstances, not only do I indorse what Dr. Law says 
in regard to this being “a matter in which the Central Government 
san properly act,” but I gofurther and say that it is amatter in which 
the Central Government ought toact and act vigorously and promptly. 
With so many fatal diseases abroad in the land, working such de 
struction among our farm animals and causing such heavy losses on 
the part of their owners, our Government will fail in doing its duty 
if it does not at once go to work and adopt some measures to put 4 
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stop to these diseases, which, as we have seen, amount to a national 
calamity. What the nature of these measures shall be is for Congress 
to determine. I would suggest, however, as a preliminary step, the 
appointment of a commission, to consist of three persons, who shall 
he skilled veterinarians or experts in the diseases of farm animals. 
This commission should have authority to employ as many assistants 
may be necessary to promptly investigate all cases of the more 


a 


fatal diseases Which may exist to any alarming extent in any part of 
she country; to collect information in regard to all these diseases; 


+ study their nature and test proposed remedies, and to report the 
facts gathered to the Commissioner of Agriculture for publication and 
distribution among farmers and stock-raisers in various parts of the 
country. Speaking in regard to the appointment of a commission 
-imilar to the one I have suggested, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
, recent communication to the Speaker of this House, uses the follow- 
ing language: 
From such & commission, even with no greater powers than have been above in 
ated, much good might result. Owners of suspected herds and their neighbors 
id at once be informed whether the contagious disease was really present or 
f it were found to exist State and municipal authorities might be invoked 
its suppression. If found not to exist, publication of that fact would be of very 
not only to the suspected neighborhood, but to the country and world 





oT 
rreat value 
in general 
‘Going a step further, Government might invest such commission with authority, 
n proper occasions, to aid municipal and State authorities in the suppression of 
the disease, and, by means of appropriation for the purpose, grant proper indem- 
nity to the owners of cattle condemned to slaughter. Such proceedings would be 
in a close analogy with the methods adopted for the prevention and suppression of 
the vellow fever in the acts establishing the Board of Health. 





In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would urge Congress to take action in 
regard to this matter without further delay. The diseases of farm 
animals is a matter which interests not merely the farmer and stock- 
raiser, but every person in the country. A large portion of the cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and fowls raised in this country are raised for food, and 
we are all interested in having these animals in a sound and healthy 
condition when they are slaughtered and their meat put into the 
market. We are all interested, too, in procuring this meat at a mod- 
erate price. If a quarter or an eighth of the farm animals designed 
for the market this year should be destroyed by disease the supply 
would be lessened by just that mnch and the price proportionately 
increased. In view of these considerations and others that might be 
mentioned, the duty of Congress is plain; early and efficient action 
should be taken, and all we can do should be done to cireumscribe 
and stamp out these diseases which are working so much evil among 
us to-day. Speaking in regard to this matter, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, in a letter to the Senate in February, 1878, uses the fol- 
lowing words, which I most heartily indorse and with which I close 
my remarks: 

Our wide extent of country and its great diversity of temperature and variation 
of climate, the severity of frosts in some sections, and the intensity of heat in other 
localities, render farm stock liable to the attacks and ravages of almost every dis- 
ease known in the history of domestic animals. So general and fatal have many 
of these maladies grown that stock breeding and rearing has, to some extent, be 
come a precarious calling instead of the profitable business of former years. This 
would seem especially true as it relates toswine. Year by year new diseases, here- 
tofore unknown in our country, make their appearance among this class of farm 
animals, while older ones become permanently localized and much more fatal in 
their results. Farmers, as a rule, are neglectful of their stock, and pay but little 
attention to sporadic cases of sickness among their flocks and herds. It is only 
when diseases become general, and consequently of an epidemic and contagious 
character, that active measures are taken for the relief of the afflicted animals. It 
is then generally too late, as remedies have ceased to have their usual beneficial 
eflects, and the disease is only staid when it has no more victims to prey upon, 

This interest is too great to be longer neglected by the General Government. Not 
only the health of its citizens, but one of the greatest sources of our wealth, demands 
that it should furnish the means for a most searching and thorough investigation 
into the causes of all diseases affecting live stock. 


Cannon to Blair Monument Association. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. GRAHAM FROST, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 10, 1880, 


On the bill (S. No. 837) to donate twelve bronze cannon to the Blair Monument 


Association 

Mr. FROST said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I take advantage of this occasion to offer a slight 
tribute to the memory of one of Missouri’s foremost citizens, whose 
public services and reputation were confined by the pent-up bound- 
aries of no State lines, but were coextensive with the limits of the 
Union. 

It is, sir, I conceive, eminently fitting and proper to revive the rec- 
ollection of the great men that have gone before us into the abysm of 
the unknown, and to perpetuate in some visible manner their fame. 
It is true that men’s acts and the emanations of their intellects speak 
louder and longer than monuments of marble or bronze, but the char- 
acter of the human mind is such that for the most part the spiritual, 


the immaterial, are only suggested through the visible and the tan- 
gible 
gible. 


A statue, the counterfeit presentment of what was once living, 
breathing manhood, irresistibly calls to the mind of the observer the 
character and qualities of the original it personates. He who is ac- 
quainted with the history of him commemorated will pause for retlec- 
tion and admiration; he who is ignorant of that career will find in an 
excited curiosity an incentive to the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
in order that the good men do may not be interred with their bones, 
to share with them the corruption of the grave, that we see in all 
times and all nations the custom of monumental honors to departed 
virtue and greatness. Animated by these considerations, the friends 
of Francis P. Blair, jr., have formed an association for the purpose of 
constructing a statue which shall outlast his surviving friends, and 
transmit to posterity the semblance of his features and the memory of 
hisdeeds. In their name I ask of this House that on the part of the 
American people, whom General Blair served so long and so faith- 
fully, it do now pass this bill, which asks for the donation of some 
condemned cannon to be used in the erection of the proposed memorial. 

It is not my purpose to dwell at length upon the incidents in the 
life of General Blair. But there are some salient features of his 
career which to omit were to give but a meager conception of his 
true character. Of democratic ancestry, his father was Jackson’s 
trusted friend and champion ; yet we tind him in 1852 a republican, of 
a slave-holding family ; we see him at the very commencement of his 
political course identified with the free-soil party. During the war, 
still as a republican, he battled bravely for the Union ; but, vietory 
achieved, we see him again in the van of the democratic party 

Notwithstanding these seeming fluctuations of opinion, it will not 
be difficult to show that his political conduct was on the whole con 
sistent and based upon fixed and stable principles. Returning from 
the war with Mexico, young Blair entered at once upon the most 
stormy era of our political history. To one who is acquainted with 
that period only through tradition and the literature of the day, 
it seems indeed strange that men’s minds should have been ag 
tated, their passions aroused, and the deepest animosities engendered 
by the discussion of questions of almost metaphysical subtilty and 
apparently of little or no practical application. 

It is true that there may be easily discovered quite sufficient causes 
for the widest divergence of opinion while the most important in 
terests were involved ; but where there was unity in so many points, 
difference in so few, and these few of such apparent insignificance, 
it becomes difficult to conceive how the tangled skein of polities 
should have become so inextricably knotted as to refuse to yield to 
any power save the sword. Leaving out the abolitionists from 1848 
to 1856, few in numbers, however earnest and zealous, the rest of the 
country through both its great parties had repeatedly declared that 
the General Government had no right of interference with slavery 
in the States. 

It was conceded on all hands that slavery was legally established 
in Texas, legally prohibited in California, while nature had placed its 
irrefragable bar against any extension of the system to New Mexico 
and the Territories north of the Missouri compromise line. So that 
Kansas alone was left debatable ground between those two parties, 
one of which claimed that the Constitution carried slavery into the 
Territories, while the other asserted that Congress had power to ex 
clude it from the Territories. The question then became practically, 
Shall theextension of slavery te Kansas be permitted? And out of the 
general principle of constitutional construction involved in the set- 
tlement of this question grew the civil war, the loss of thousands and 
tens of thousands of lives, the desolation of countless homes, the 
expenditure of untold treasure, and an aftercrop of hatred and enmity, 
which seems not yet to have been reaped and garnered. It is difficult, 
sir, I repeat, for one who is a stranger to those stormy times to con- 
ceive how such dreadful consequences should ensue upon an occasion 
apparently so trifling. 

But the philosophical writer who looks beneath the surface and 
finds there the secret springs which move men’s minds will discover 
some other more adequate, more dignified cause for such momentous 
events than the mere economical question whether or not a few hun- 
dreds or even thousands of slaves should be transferred to the prai- 
ries of Kansas. He who cannot do so would see in Hampden’s refusal 
to pay the ship-money no higher motive than avarice; in the mock 
Indians who flung the tea into Boston Harbor no more exalted im- 
pulse than a riotous or a frolicsome spirit. No, sir; the question of 
slavery was but the immediate cause of the storm in which it was 
swept away forever. It was but the spark applied to the pile already 
prepared for burning. The efficient cause, the real foundation of all 
the differences, must be sought at a period anterior to the time when 
the slavery agitation first commenced. 

There were from the foundation of the Government two great 
parties, which still exist, and which seem to be essential to the main 
tenance of the harmony of our somewhat complicated political sys 
tem. The tendency of the one is to exalt the power of the Execu 
tive and of Congress; of the other, to bring into greater prominence 
the influence of the State governments—centralization on the one 
hand, State rights on the other. The logical result of the one theory 
is despotism ; of the other, disunion and ultimate anarchy. Thecon 
flict between these two antagonistic theories had been constantly 
increasing in intensity and virulence. It threatened the existence of 
the Union as early as Washington’s administration. It almost brought 
on civil strife in the prolonged contest which ended in Jefferson’s 
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election by the House of Representatives. It was considered by our 
wisest statesmen an ever-present source of danger to the peace of the 
country. The prophetic eye of De Tocqueville saw germ = iting there 


the seeds which brought forth later such a bloody harvest. 
So long as the struggle was but one of theory the danger might 
have been averted, but when the practical application of these diverse 


principles was invoked for the settlement of 


teresting as that of slavery, reason and argument lost their power, 
and the only n source Was an _ peal to arms or the peaceable disso- 
lution of the Union. The repeal of the Missouri compromise in 1854 


precipitated ‘he issue. This repeal aroused intense opposition in the 
the democratic party; by many it 
t 


rst step toward the dissolution of the Union 


bosom of 
and the formation of 
a slave confederacy. 

It will thus be seen that it will not do to subordin: 
slavery played in this great drama. In their hatred and abhorrence 
of a system which they considered at once a violation of divine law 
and human rights, many believed themselves forced to affiliate with 


ite the part which 


a political party with which they had little else in common. On the 
other hand, those were not few who, with an equal detestation of 
slavery, cast their fortunes with its adherents in defense of what they 
believed a great constitutional questior 


a social, 


Frank Blair was a democrat who looked on slavery as 
moral, and economical evil, injurious alike to the master and bond- 
man. Furthermore, the repeal of the Missouri compromise, to his 
mind, was a blow at the Union. He sawin this act all the evils fore- 
shadowed in the message of President Poll ipproving the Oregon 
bill, where he says: 

Ought we pow to disturb the Mi ! Texas compre es Ought we at 
this late day, in attempting to annul what has been so long established and acqui 
esced in, to excite sectional divisions and jealousies, to alienate the people of different 
portions of the Union from each other, and to endanger the exister of the Union 
itself 

Entertaining such views, Frank Blair could no longer find room in 
the democratic party. With his distinguished father and his brother 
Montgomery, he abandoned the friends of his childhood and allied 


himself with the free- to become at once its leader in Mis- 
souri. 

It is my purpose, so far as I can in these remarks, to identify my- 
self with the mind of Blair and to depict the motives influencing it, 


not to give expression to my own ideas or sentiments. 


soil party, 


He foresaw the war years before it occurred, and the war he well 
knew could only result in the destruction of slavery. One of his 
friends relates that, riding with him to Jefferson Barracks, in 1856, 
he exclaimed, “In ten years there will not be a slave in the United 


States.” 

When the war tinally broke out it found him acting with the repub- 
lican party, which had absorbed free-soilism. At that moment there 
can be no doubt that the great majority of the people of Missouri 
were opposed to secession. A convention presided over by General 
Sterling Price had unequivocally declared in favor of the Union. But 
at that time Missouri, in common with other border States, entertained 
the fallacious idea that by a policy of armed neutrality on their part 
the impending contlict between North and South might be averted. 
Preparations for war were therefore begun ; a camp was formed near 
Saint Louis, known as Camp Jackson, where the flag of the Union 
floated over some six hundred militia, about half of whom, perhaps, 
were afterward identified with the Union cause. Blair realized that 
the die was cast, 21 appeal to arms inevitable, and that Missouri would 
be forced to throw her lot with one side or the other. 

The State administration was known to be secession. If it were 
permitted to strike the first blow Missouri would be lost to the Union 
and the control of the Mississippi pass into the hands of the confed- 
erates. With his accustomed boldness and decision of character he 
determined that the first blow should be struck for and not against 
the Union. As early as February, 1861, he secretly enrolled a full 
regiment of volunteers, the nucleus of the force afterward known as 
the “home guards.” In May he had five regiments formed, and in 
May he determined that his plan was ripe for execution. In command 
of the arsenal was Captain Lyon, a man who might have served as 
a model for one of Cromwell’s Ironsides. Prompt, bold, energetic, 
with but scant knowledge of the law, and caring less for its subtle- 
ties, he seemed an instrument ready made to the hand of Blair. He 
entered heartily into the plans of the latter, and promised his active 
co-operation. On May 10 Captain Lyon, with a hundred regulars, and 
Blair, at the head of his volunteers, marched from the arsenal, and 
in 2 few hours Camp Jackson and its material of war, of no great 
value, was delivered into their hands without resistance, and Mis- 
souri was preserved to the Union. 

In order that we may form a proper conception of the cool and caleu- 
F se and yet impetuous and courageous nature of Blair, we must rec- 
olle ‘ct that these measures were of a purely revolutionary character, his 

‘home guards” were mere voluntary organizations, unauthorized by 
any law, State or Federal. He was self-commissioned, and he marched 
his followers, a mob in the eyes of the law, against men who were in 
the peace of the United States and their own Commonwealth; against 
a camp over which floated the same flag that his columns bore at their 
front. This violent act can find no legal justification, but Blair sought 
no such support. He felt that he was thrown into a revolutionary 
emergency, whence only revolutionary measures could extricate him 
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and achieve a victory for the cause he advocated. It has been gen- 
erally conceded, whatever may be the judgment upon the means e em. 
ployed in this instance, that the result was of the greatest moment 
and without detracting at all from the eminent services of Lyon 
may be fairly claimed that to Blair more than any other man belon, ‘ 
the credit of having retained in the Union the State of Missouri, y 
its important city of Saint Louis, the commercial center of the W ber 
afterward so valuable as a base of supplies to the army of the Mj.’ 
SISSIpp. 

Before the attack upon Camp Jackson was decided upon a meet 
of the principal leaders of the home guards was held and to 
rank Blair communicated his plan of operations. They were alyo 
unanimously opposed to his views as unwarranted by law, how 
necessary in fact; but with that strength of mind and magn 
fluence which rarely failed to carry with him the timid and th 
itating, Blair overrode all objections. 

It is natural to suppose that the years passed in familiar jy; 
course with such decided and arbitrary minds as those of Jacks 
Benton were not without effect in forming the character of the 
ject of my remarks. It is not my intention to give a detailed a 
of General Blair’s military career during the late civil war; 
gives me no pleasure to recur to that melancholy period of 
tory. I have always considered it the highest evidence of 
nanimity and wisdom of Rome that all monuments commemorative 
of victories won in civil strife were required to be constructed jp 
wood, whose perishable nature should not outlive the generation tha 
reared them, and if we propose now to erect a memorial of Blair, ; 
is not to preserve the recollection of his feats of arms further thay 
these bear witness to the qualities of cool courage and ardent deyo- 
tion to principle, of which, to the credit of American valor and integ- 
rity of purpose, brilliant examples were not wanting on either sid 
in the late unhappy civil strife. 

It is enough to say that Frank Blair was not and did not pretend 
to be a great general, but asa brigade, div nets, San corps comman ™ 
he distinguished himself for gallantry and sagacity op many a hh urd 
fought fie eld. At Chickasaw Bs vou, irkenens Post, and Vicksbur; rh 
he earned and received the public thanks of both Grant and Sher- 
man. At Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge he 
added to the honors ‘he had already won. On the march to the sea 
his patience, promptness, and persistence contributed materially to 
the rapidity of that famous movement. With the close of the war 
General Blair returned to the walks of private life. When he doffed 
his epaulets he put aside all the passions, all the animosities, which the 
dreadful conflict had engendered: he realized that the Union whic! 
he had done so much to save, if it were to be worth anything, must 
be a union founded on mutual trust and confidence between the re- 
cently antagonistic sections, a union of equality under the Constii 
tion, and not of northern political supremacy and correlative south- 
ern subjection; a union of love, and not of force. He realized that 
the security of the Union was indissolubly connected with the sanc- 
tity of the Constitution. 

With that keen political vision which had stood him in such good 
stead he saw that if the doctrine of secession threatened both tl: 
Union and the Constitution, on the other hand the doctrine of cen- 
tralization, in subverting the Constitution, would, if triumphant, 
ultimately prove no less fatal to the Union. As has been well 
by a member of this House, the gentleman from Mississippi, [ General 
CHALMERS, ] there were some who prized the Union higher than tl 
Constitution; others who placed the Constitution above the Union; 
but Blair loved both the Union and the Constitution. Having proved 
his devotion to the one in war, he was now ready to proffer the same 
ardent love to the other in peace. 

Nowhere were services such as his more needed, more priceless, than 
in his adopted State of Missouri. He found on his return thither the 
great majority of the people of that Commonwealth groaning under 
the odious proscription of the “ Drake constitution,” by which they 
were totally deprived of any share in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. A test oath was required as a prerequisite to voting, which 
exacted a specific denial of no less than eighty-six er post facto pro- 
visions, covering every imaginable phase of thought or action. 

The disfranchised majority were utterly powerless; their only hope 
lay in the magnanimity of their adversaries. Fortunately for them 
this hope was not misplaced, so far as concerned, at least, Frank 
Blair. At this time he was undoubtedly the most prominent man in 
the republican party. He had earned this distinction in the halls ot 
legislation, and confirmed it by his eminent services ld 
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in the tield. 
Crowned with the laurels of civic and military victories, there was 
no position within the gift of his party that was not within his reac! 
nay, that would not have been thrust upon him. But he spurned 
the glittering prize which to his mind could only be purchased }) 
the sacrifice of his constitutional principles. His first politica! act 
after his return was to refuse the test oath at the next en ele 
tion, believing it to be in violation of the organic law of the Union. 
This act, characteristic of his bold, uncompromising nature, severed 
his connection with his party. For this he was then charge od with 
inconsistency ; but now, when the lapse of time has cooled the pas- 
sions of his adversaries, few impartial judges will reiterate the ani 
sation. At least if there were any inconsistency it was of that kind 
which is amply redeemed by the generous, unselfish motives prompt 
ing it. 
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The test oath General Blair regarded as a violation of the Consti- | 
tution in this, that it was a proscription of political opponents for | 
opinion’s sake by depriving them of a valuable right without due | 
process of law, and within the terms of the Constitution forbidding 
ex post facto laws and bills of attainder. He accordingly brought an 
action against the registrar 01 elections who refused to inscribe his 
name. ‘The case was finally lost by a div ision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, although the decision in the Cummings case 
substantially asserted the principle for which he contended. Another | 
cause for General Blair’s abandonment of the republican party was 
the intention of the radical element of that organization to establish 
negro suftrage. It was this class of politicians who opposed Mr. Lin- 
eoln’s renomination, whose opposition to negro suffrage was mani- | 
fested by his refusal to sanction the Wade-Davis bill, by which Con- | 


vress assumed the right to reconstruct the so-called Confederate 
States. Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation invited the people of the South 
+o take the oath of allegiance to the United States and to reorganize 
their State governments. After his death the policy which the ex- | 
tremists of his party had relinquished during his life-time was 
resumed. Herein was another reason for General Blair to return to 
the party in Ww hich he had been born. 

To him is largely due the re-establishment of free speech in Mis- 
souri. by the bold canvass which he made in 1865, a canvass unex- 
celled in bitterness before or since the war. His life was frequently 
endangered by armed mobs, who surrounded the hustings and sought 
to intimidate him from the utterance of hisopinions. But there never 
lived a braver man than Francis Preston Blair. He was as calm, cool, 
collected, and unyielding of purpose before the raving mob at War- 
rensburgh as in the charge on Vicksburgh or under the hail-storm of 
bullets which swept over Missionary Ridge. When that canvass was 
completed the enfranchisement of the white people of Missouri was 
but a question of a short time; freedom of discussion, which his dar- 
ing assured, was shortly to sweep from the State the last relics of a 
tvrapny which could not exist in the light of argument and reason. 
Blair has two claims to the gratitude of his countrymen: the one, 
that he saved Missouri to the Union; the other, that he inaugurated 
the only policy by which that Union can be made perpetual. 

In 1868 the democracy recognized his distinguished services by 
nominating him for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Seymour, 
but the seed of reconciliation he had commenced to sow were not 
yet to ripen, nor was he to survive to see their full fruition. In 1871, | 
he was elected to the Senate of the United States to fill out the term | 
of Charles D. Drake. During his short term in the Senate he added | 
to his reputation by his steady resistance to the “enforcement act,” | 
the “civil-rights act,” and notably the Ku-Klux act, against which 
he delivered a powerful speech. About this time his health began to 
fail, and until his death he was more or less an invalid. On April &, 
1275, while holding the office of superintendent of the insurance de- 
partment of Missouri, he peacefully breathed his last, leaving to his | 
children, after a long life spent in offices of the highest trust, no 
other legacy than a stainless name and a memory still revered and 
loved by the people of his adopted State. Since that time two of his 
successors, the lamented Bogy, the genial, gallant, glorious Shields, 
have joined him among the “silent majority.” 





The good knights are dust; 
Their swords ave rust; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES W. COVERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1880. 
| 
The House being in Committee uf the Whole for general debate— 
Mr. COVERT said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Every system of government, no matter what the 
form of that government may be, involves a system of taxation. The | 
problem how the burdens and expenses of maintaining a government | 
may be lightened and rendered easier to the individual citizen, has 
always been a question which has demanded the best thought of the | 
Wisest statesmen of every age and country. 
With unvarying regularity year after year large sums must be col- | 
lected to meet our national obligations and to carry on the purposes | 
of government. How shall these amounts be collected and from what | 
sources derived, so that the burden shall fall as lightly as possible | 
upon those who are called upon to meet these demands? A well- | 
considered system of internal revenue and a well-digested tariff of | 
duties upon foreign imports, together producing sufficient amounts 
for the purpose desired, seem to be the only means by which the 
desired result can be accomplished. 
The combined experiences of all nations have demonstrated that it 
would be an exceptional condition of affairs if any one country was 
absolutely and in all things self-sustaining. Just as in small commu- 


| and through all the infant days of our manufacturing industries every 
| step was carefully guarded and the advances and assaults of older 


| Perhaps I put this statement too strongly. 


| ing the importation of foreign merchandise. 


| mittee on the Revision of the Laws. 
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nities one man is dependent upon his neighbor for aid in various di- 
rections, one State is dependent upon another and one nation upon 
some other nation, tosomeextent at least, forthat infusion of new labor 
or new material or new thought which makes that State or nation pros- 
perous and healthful. Iam not here to-day Mr. Speaker, to diseuss 
what may perhaps be termed the abstractions of the absolute free 
trader. While I may concede that upon paper and in theory the prin 














| ciple of absolute free interchange as between different countries seems 


most admirable and perfect, I am forced to believe that the era has 
not yet arrived when this doctrine of absolute freedom as between 
nations can be successfully carried out. Upon the theory that ours 
was an infant nation and that the native manufacturer could 1 


1ot suc- 


| ceed unless his youthful labors were tenderly and carefully fostered, 


the services of the nurse Protection were called early into requisition 


and stronger manufacturers from abroad were resisted and controlled 
by the strong arm of the national nurse whose services had been thus 
invoked. It is useless now perhaps to review in this connection the 
arguments of those who claim that a mistake was made in 
at and from the inception of our national existence. 
Admit the fact to be true that our individual nation was located in 
the midst of an immense area of fertile land, requiring only labor to 
develop it; that there was a strong demand for that labor, which 
was rewarded with high rates of pay; that all our national condi- 
tions and surroundings were such that high wages might be and were 


paid, and yet resulted in the cheap production of articles which for- 


this regard 


| eign countries were glad to receive, giving for them such articles as 
| our young nation could not produce except at much greater cost 


admit that under these circumstances our commerce might have been 
carried on with the best results and our working power have been dis- 
creetly and profitably developed ; admitting the truth of these theo- 
ries, the fact yet remains that those who guided and governed the 
affairs of our infant nation deemed it best to protect our struggling 
manufactures, and the result is that to-day a radical and absolute 
change could not be made from at least some sort of partial protec- 
tion or incidental protection without bringing in its train and as its 
direct results failure and rnin and misery which it would be impos- 
sible to estimate. 

We have to deal not with abstractions in this regard; not with the 


Db 


| idealities of theorists who look upon this subject with other than 


practical eyes. We have to take conditions as we find them and to 
do the best we can with these conditions surrounding us. I repeat 
the proposition that apart from the consideration just advanced the 
greivous results which would follow a radical and sweeping change 
trom partial or incidental protection—a well-regulated tariff, as fair 
and as equitable as can be devised under the peculiar circumstances 


| which surround us—in connection with a judicious system of internal 


revenues, seems the only legitimate method of meeting the annually- 
recurring demands made upon us for means to carry on and maintain 
ourGovernment. I believe that the existing tariff is in many respects 
most unjust and inequitable. I believe that the list of dutiable arti- 
cles contains many items on which duties are levied and collected, not 
for purposes of revenue only but for purposes of absolute protection. 
What I mean to say is 
that if absolute protection be not the purpose, such at least is the 
result following the imposition of excessive duties upon some of the 
items included in the tariff list. And whatever may have been the 
purpose which inspired the imposition of these high duties, I assert 
that in very many instances the protection which follows the result 
of this excessive imposition is absolutely unnecessary; and its results 
are burdensome and oppressive to the people. 

I am in favor, sir, for this reason, of a revision of the tariff—a com- 
plete revision, if it can be had; not a revision which shall necessa- 


| rily bring about a radical change and lead to the evil resalts I have 
| mentioned, but a complete, judicious revision of the whole list, if it 


can be secured; and in any event of a partial revision, to the end that 
gross abuses under existing regulations may be corrected and some 
successful effort be made at reform in this regard. 

The abortive efforts at tariff revision made in the Forty-fifth Con- 


| gress convinced me at least that no complete, perfect, and entire re- 


vision can be made under ordinary circumstances at any one time by 
any body of men, however able they may be and however sincere 
may be their desire to improve and perfect the regulations govern 

I believe, sir, that the 
only method by which anything tangible can be accomplished in this 
direction is by singling out the articles upon which excessive duties 
are imposed and by reducing, through appropriate legislation, the du 

ties on such articles or by placing them absolutely on the free | 
circumstances may dictate. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, to be permitted to explain, at this time 
and in this connection, the reason which induced me to vote as I did 
the other day upon the proposition to send a bill looking in this direc- 
tion—I refer to what is known as the Townshend bill—to the Com- 
While, as I have stated, I am 


ist, as 


| heartily in favor of tariff revision; while I was and am in favor of 
| the bill in question, I yet recognize the fact that under all legislation 
| certain proprieties and certain forms are absolutely necessary to be 
observed in order to insure the passage of safe and prudent laws. 
The Committee on Ways and Means is the committee and the only 
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ce 


committee of this House charged with the consideration primarily of | 


all measures relating to the tariff and revenue. It was this considet- 
ation that induced me to vote as I did, in favor of a reference of the 
bill to that committee. I have no fears that the Committee on Ways 
and Means, made up as it most properly is of representative gentlemen 
from every section of the country, and therefore necessarily represent- 
ing different interests, will in due time report upon all the measures 
submitted 1. The people demand action of some character 
upon these measures, and the committee will I am sure in due time 
listen to and obey this behest of the people. 

I am in favor of a tariff revision, and I am in favor of it 
at one Not only do gross iniquities exist in the prese: gulations, 
iniquities which ought in common justice to be remedied, but the time, 
it seems to me, is opportune for such revision, even though it be of a 
partial character only. When any suggestion is made involving a 
reduction in duties on foreign imports, one of the first questions asked 
would naturally be, Can we afford to reduce the duty, provided the 


increased d 


enue ? 


to then 


now and 


ty 


For answer to this question I beg leave to produce here some fig- 
ures kindly furnished me by Mr. Nimmo, the able and exact Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 

The estimated receipts of the Government for the fiscal 


ing June 30, 1880, are : 


year end- 


From customs 
From internal revenue 
iro. tl 


nother st 


S152. 000, 000 
116, 000, 000 
~0, OOO, OOO 


Sa a a a 


222 000, 000 


maxing a Cotal of.....< .cs<«- 5 


he estimated expenditures for the year 


lor governmental expenses 
For interest on public debt 
I 


or pensions 


119, ize: 590 
93, 877, 410 
51, 000, 000 


Making a total of 


in favor of the Government, and to 
of $24,000,000, 

It seems to me, sir, from the above exhibit that we may at this tim: 
with entire security try the experiment of a revision of the tariff 
vithout the fear of disastrous results so far as the interests of the 
Government are concerned. I have said that recent experience has 
demonstrated the futility of attempting at one time and by one meas- 
ure to correct all existing evils in this connection, and that the only 
course remaining is to select from the list those articles upon which 
ly excessive duties are imposed and to promptly reduce those 


and leaving a balance applied 


» the sinking-fund account, 


grossly 
duties. 

It was in this spirit, sir, and in this belief that quite early in the 
session of the present Congress I offered for the consideration of the 
House some measures looking to reform in this particular, and which 
are now before the Committee on Ways and Means. I allude more 
especially to these two measures, because they illustrate in them- 
selves the wrongs which exist under the present tariff and the neces- 
sity for change and improvement. 

The first of these measures is a bill to reduce the duty on steel rails. 


_ energies of thousands upon thousands of our people, and the railroad 


emand for the article does not make up for the loss of rev- | 


LECORD. 






was the far West, the farmer and manufacturer take their products to § 
the railroad station, and that is really his market, just as complete a 
and as perfect as if the stalls and booths and buyers were at hand € 
He sells his products and delivers them at the station. The railroad 

companies, the real marketmen of our day, do the rest. During tho 

past year two hundred and fifty million tons of goods and produce ¥ 
were transported over our lines of railroad. The value of these proq by 
ucts has been estimated at the enormous sum of $15,000,000,000, more 3 
than a dozen times as much as our foreign commerce. I am not oy s 
of those who seem to think it their duty to decry corporations simp}, i 


because they are rich and powerful. The shriek of the locomotiys 
has been the magic signal that has awakened into life the prostrate 


ea eke 


track has been the path to prosperity in every section of our land. 
Now the question occurs, and it is a vital one: Shall Government 


x 


by retaining an excessive duty, a duty which amounts to protection Fe 
retard the development of the country by the construction at reason. Me 
able cost of new lines of railroad? # 

Competent authorities have determined that steel rails have ap ¥ 
economic value fivefold greater than that of iron rails. The same 4 
authorities have demonstrated that steel rails can be produced at the ei 

| cost of iron. } 
The duty at present existing on steel rails is $28 per gross ton, and , 


| 


| can manufacturer varied from $50 to $70 per ton. 


this duty was imposed something over nine years ago upon the pleg 
of the manufacturers that they then needed exceptional protection, 
At the close of the last year the price then demanded by the Ameri 
The average price 


| of steel rails in England the past year has been about $24 per ton— 


264,000, 000 | 


the duty being $4 per ton more than the value of the article abroad! 
The bill under consideration proposes to reduce the duty to $10 per 
ton. The claim is made that the native manufacturers of this arti- 
cle have been abundantly protected in the past. They have built up 
a gigantic business and can now afford to deal fairly and equitab) 
with the people whom they have so long subjected to extortion. Ref- 
erence has been made to the fact that some of our oldest and strong 
est railroad corporations are opposing this reduction. I can scare: 
divine their reasons for this course, but I imagine that these reasons 
are not expressed in the heading of the memorials they have laid b 
fore Congress and to which I now desire to call the attention of t} 
House as a curiosity of railway literature : 
To the I the Senate and the House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembl 


onorabl 


The undersigned, believing that any modification or material changes 


| tariff system, to be productive of any benefit to the people and not unjust and 


| remonstrate against the 


Referring back to what I said but a moment ago as to the duty incum- | 


bent upon Congress to determine how far the material interests of the 
whole country—the interests of the whole people rather than the in- 
terests of the few—would be benefited by reduction, let me detain the 
House for a short time while I show or attempt to show how the whole 
country, the whole people, would be benefited by a reduction of duty 
upon this special article. 

Permit me to say first that this measure was not presented in the 
interest of railway corporations as such, and its passage is not advo- 
cated now in that interest. The fact is that the passage of the meas- 
ure is opposed by some of the older and more powerful railroad cor- 
porations. This measure is most emphatically a people’s measure, as 
I shall attempt very briefly to demonstrate. It would be idle, it 


jurious to the industrial interests of the country, should be general in cha 
and that attacks upon special interests cannot with safety be made, respecttu 
passage of House bill No. 3234, known as the *‘Co 
bill,’ which proposes to reduce the duty on imported steel rails from $2% p 

to $10 per ton. 

We Gelieve that the proposed reduction would seriously cripple the great i 
est represented in the manufacture of steel rails, and would result in no comp 
sating benefits or advantages to the Government or to the country at large 

For these among other reasons we are opposed to the passage of the bill 1 
tioned. 


These remonstrances are signed by the representatives of twenty- 
one well-established and doubtlessly well-equipped steel-railed roads 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Where are these roads located? 

Mr. COVERT. In the Middle and near Western States. 

I have called this form of remonstrance a ‘ curiosity of literature. 


| The signers may possibly see somewhere in the dim future some pros- 


pect of a complete tariff revision, but, if so, their attention must 
have been so completely engrossed in the study of their tariff of rail- 
road rates that they have failed to take note of the proceedings of 
this and of the preceding Congress upon the general tariff question 
If they cannot see that the proposed reduction in duty would result 
“in any compensating advantage,” the people can see it, and do see it. 
Companies whose lines of road are not yet equipped with steel rails, 
and companies in process of formation, with people to be transported 


| over lines yet to be built, who desire the best and safest means of con- 


would be but repeating a more than twice-told tale to enter here | 


upon any extended statement of the full and rich results that have 
almost uniformly followed the successful completion of railroad en- 
terprises. The progress made in railway construction in this country 
would seem to us simply astounding were it not for the faculty so 
largely possessed by the American citizen of becoming at once accus- 
tomed to existing conditions and the taking of surroundings as sim- 
ple matters of course. 

We have to-day about eighty-six thousand miles of railroad in the 
United States. What have been the results of this construction ? 
Our rivers would have been inadequate to serve as highways over 
which the immense transportation business of the country could be 
conducted. The projection of new lines of road has built up business 
centers in almost every section of the land. These roads have caused 
markets to grow up far removed from our seaboard and from our 
river banks. They have kept pace and more than kept pace with the 
emigration of our people to new and far-off sections. They have been 
in many instances the advance guardsof civilization and have brought 
with them the blessings which follow in the train of civilized prog- 


ress. In populous districts the producer takes his goods to the open 
market. The sale and delivery is there. In what a few years ago 


struction at equitable prices, can see it, and do see it. The general 
public, sincerely desirous that every section of our common land may 

be developed by legitimate means, and that the residents of far-oti } 
sections may find a market by means of railway transportation, cai 
see it, and do see it. Eighty different railroad and transportation 
companies have sent memorials to this House praying for a reduction 

of this specific duty, and these corporations represent every section j 
of the Union, and, | may safely add, the sentiment as well of tl ; 
people of every section. - 

But I am admonished that I must pass on to the consideration 01 
the other measures I have mentioned. They propose to permit tle 
importation of chrome ore and bichromate of potash free of duty. I! 
may be explained that chrome ore is the substance from which the 
bichromate is derived, and that the latter article is the most valuabl 
chemical salt used indyeing and printing. The present duty on chrom 
ore is fixed at 20 per cent. ad valorem, and upon bichromate af foul 
cents per pound. I shall be very brief in presenting a few of the rea 


Sa ney 


sons why chrome ore should be admitted free, and a modification at 
least be made in the duty on bichromate. 

There is to-day but one manufactory of bichromate in this country 
By putting the ore free the consumer will secure his supply at th 
minimum of cost, and being unfettered he produces bichromate at the 


lowest point, and supplies his customers at the lowest price. 
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f all this goes not only to the manufacturer and printer and | 
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the law shall not be carried into execution on ¢ 





























nefit of ‘Xists it lection ds Ay 
iver of textile xoods, to the thousands of workmen employed by them, | Five or six sections of the statutes, I believe, have been qu oted during 
7 every family in the land into which a single yard of printed | this debate under which the use of the Army might, in emergency. be 
dved woods enters. The natural tendency would be to lessen the legally used to exeeute the laws on election davs. Son of them ire 
vriee of every single piece of these goods, which enter so largely into | as follows: 
~ trade of the country and into veneral use by the people. If the | ‘ N EXEC \ AW 
- entered free of duty an increased demand would rapidly follow, 5 ) en ea awful obstructio ‘ . 
ir manufacturers and merchants would secure a large amount | S@™@/ges 01 ek S vel] gainst the authority Of the ¢ 
. } } ’ : United States, it shall becom: mpracticab) nm the doy nroftt | ion 
reign trade in these goods rhe fact seems to be admitted that | enforce. by the ordinary course ef indieial oan Ga tan od hited 
sting duty on bie ‘hromate enables the sole American maker to | States, within any State or Territory, it hall be lawful for the P 
abroad, selling it there to net ten or eleven cents to precisely | forth the militia of any or all the States, and to employ such ] 
ne class of manufacturers to whom he « rges fifteen cents naval forces of the United States as he may deem nec« 
oe , . éleR cia, 2 Sion ae wiktelln ete Din } . * ; execute r tin I > ‘ IDT } at 
A discrimination is thus made against the great American cot- | ever State or Te f ee : o , woo 
voolen interests. By Sida seebehbetar Ganalinn Genlens in: elton | posed, or ex ‘ . \ ts Ih 
olen goods get cheaper material and are enabled to undersell | eor Washin I 
engaged in what are admitted to be two at least of the leading Sec. 2002. Not ’ 
ntative interests of the country. Iam sure, sir, no stronge } + ‘ or = rol, os : 
ume! ‘than this need be adivanse Lin favor of immediate reduction | or special elk saad hata eral 
bichromate and in the admission of the ore free of duty | ene ‘ ted State : 
rhere are other duties in the tariff list which need revision. I | 
I had the time to speak of them more in detail. The proposi- | 5 M4. All citizens of the I | to 
y»admi I printing paper and type free of duty ought to be adopted, | ee ‘ss on oy oe peopte in ¥ State, 1¢ t ITICT, ¢ t par 
ms to me, because it is a people’s measure and is for the benefit | entitled a ot ailisinidl ta/enich 08 att tenths chuaihann wtihend Ales ha 
{ wh le people. U wd the principle that public schools are made | or previous condition of servitude: any ¢ tstane 
re )allshould every agency and every instrument by which thought | lation of any State or Territory, o or its a the contra 
d intelligence are disse aaicabed among the people be made as gen- | ae my : ; - 
eral and inexpensive as possible. Private interests may suffer to some | the laws of any Territo : . fami 
‘ erhaps, by this change ; but in a measure like this the prin- | ification for votin ul } ‘ tut | ire charged 
ciple ¢ the greatest good to the gre: itest number” is most emphat- with the tuty of furnishing to citizens in opportul to perfor rere site 
illv of application. lee preg es A) are pe Pete Lo vo to all ci 
La avor, sir, of a tariff revision ; but I am in favor of having | req i: ond ; = 
revision brought about in an orderly and legitimate way. | ate t this session a st ie a RR ae ill by the 
pposed to the creation of a commission to examine into the sub- | gemo call eashe and Remncetin woke 7 
ind to suggest how and in what way the revision shall be made. | ils " 
uggestion, it seems to me, means simply delay. The proposi- aie antonait d ake ak chao eee. re 
tion coming from the other end of the Capitol is, as I understand it, | any election ll rece t} f a ‘ nf { nsa ont 
( mmission shall be appoin ted by the President to conduct that all appointments of ich dem : i} . . 7 the 
vork. If this idea shall be carried out, the commission, to be a circuit rs of the United States for t listrict ( ils are to 
ist and fair one, must be constituted of ge sntlemen representing dif- | art ncatal a or tn be nan ; i Uptkod me 2 ize 
ferent sectionsand necessarily representing diverse interests and enter- parties And pers oO app d shall per of oh actel 
ingopposite views. The Waysand MeansCommittee of this House | 2nd shall be well-known residents of the voting precinet in v duties are 
s CO ited in precisely the same way. Can we hope for greater tone} pee a 
naeleatie of sentiment on the part of this commission when consti- | Che pending rider, den rt hxecutivet \ forces” 
tuted than exists now in our own House committee? I venture the | to enforce these laws, is as tollow 
assertion, sir, that if this commission is ever created, the immediate Src. 2. That no money appropriated in 
effect will be to injure trade and commerce by begetting doubt and | for the subsist nee, equipment, transportation, or compensation of any portion of 
neertainty until the coming in of their report. I venture the further ace ae tion hel a a Peace at che 
assertion that when the report of their work is submitted, if it ever pea ett ta ot cone. 6 ; 
ha N be submitted, it will be a divided and therefore inoperative re- This amendment does no BOGE LO Et ee a ad » 86 JAWS, DUI 
. . + (> . . . to leave them on the statute-books in their full force and efteet ex- 
port, and the whole vexed question of tarilf revision, after this sea- | 74) 7) I eer reover naciat But th ; Ce at a ; 1 
son of doubt and uncertainty—after the expenditure of much time natty as tnsy now exis PUG Che Oppossse _ aS SOE 
1\oney—will remain precisely as it stands to-day. ment to . 
It is the duty, sir, of the representatives of the people upon this if A rc ed: 1 
floor to act in this matter. They stand nearer to the people than any | MOW 1) 2OFCe ane Ol HG SEALELODOOKS, OF : ' id of 
arbitrary commission would stand. They know , Or ought to know, ee them. f ; ‘3 5 
the wants and the wishes of the people in this reg ard better than | Now, Mr. Chairman, I make this poin : 1 i ( ve pre 


ny arbitrary commission could know them. It is “the duty of the 
people’s representatives standing thus closely to those for whom they 
wt—knowing exactly their necessities and their desires—not to shirk 

he responsibilities resting upon them, but to act and to act promptly 

1 this matter. The people demand reform in this direction, and 

ey look to their immediate representatives to carry out that re- 
form. There should be no delegation to others of the duties which 
the people have enjoined upon us. It would seem weak and cowardly 
to attempt to escape these duties and the responsibilities which they 
bring with them. 

Let there be a tariff revision, but let the reform be 
commission appointed over the heads of the people. 
by the people themselves, speaking and acting 
sentatives upon this floor. 


made not by a 
Let it be made 
through their repre- | 











| 
Shall a Regal House Dispense with Laws 
‘pnw yy Y YQ 
SPEECH OF HON. MOSES A. McCOID, 
OF IOWA 
IN THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 10, 1380, 
he House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
he bill (H. R. No. 5523) making appropriations for the support of the Arm 
he fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, and for other purposes 
Mr. McCOID said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I only want to say upon this rider that it is remark- 
able in one th ing. It does not pretend to repeal any law authorizing | 
the use of the Army for the protection of American citizens and elect- | 


ors in certain cases, but it does go to the extent of saying that although | 


9A 


sentatives, the 
combined, 


Senate of the United States, and the President, all 


have not the power in this country to dispense with a law 


There was a time once in English 


rem saan on the statute-book. 
history when the King, exercising the highest tyrannical power, un 
dertook +odieen nse with the laws; and I ask to print, a time is 











limited, a page of E nglish history giving that instance in which King 
James undertook to dispense with the laws, and Chief-Justice Herbert 
held that the laws belonged to the King and could be dispens th 
as ] e ¢ he se. 

The * test act” forbade the appointment of Catholics to office The 
King wanted to appoint some to the army. 

(Therefore the test ac ist go from the statute-bool The Pat 
The King ed the t appoir ga Catl nt } ) 

nd orde y that gentl i ) pr ‘ a | | 
bce Sol to h and four judge rer nstrated ars 
tempt to break the lav They were dismi rom ofties Eleven jud 
in f f the colon: One, Lord Chiet.J ce Herbert, said itt 
the A / t/ ( t hen he th ht 3 
ever, t I | der over the chief ents of English | 
that the Kina had } f ly tou t thing whiel 

1 tf f r fered t hed ceuthimpu f j 
or¢ 1 Pa ] t I I s to observe t 
lown to our o i tim tood lietly ur 

W | y1 ntained he may ha 
] ‘ lt the law as broker It was this feel 
Ja thot that |] } ling and eage pi I 
1 n of Chark { reien of Charles II It 
feeling t t held back vast n Ti of wildly excited i ] 
There w no cause till the law was broken At la 
Trimmers political and r riou trimmers in name or t f 
would yw, unlegs utterly infatuated, move hh the f 
men who had the law on their sidk Pe pular Proare I 

King James had the same power then to dispens h law as this 
House now has; no less, and no more; and the here ittem pts d 
as felonious as his. So great was this act of tyranny considered two 
hundred years ago that 1t was made aclause in the Billof Rigkts—the 
great charter of English liberty—that “it is illegal for the sovereign 
to dispense with the laws.” (Popular History Ex gland, page 44.) 














Can ou ¢ Te noy , 5 ‘ ‘ , eh dis 
peuse th aw for s uu VO OVE he eat al people 
upt se libert ~ ( ynious hand Lhe act w 
such to arou ( Ly vhole | lish-speal 
ing peop j tL Ete o-da 
. i 1 4 tl i 
VW ‘ 

\\ Mr. ( ‘ 
HH Ae} i A LAC 
hi: ec { Clo t ( ed State 
; ’ ce f supreme, 
ce yr} por t ! eir | ds 
an «© tol ‘ el te ) ( | iot 
or { { i ‘ er it to ) l on 
thi e-b pr ) t 
i I i I I i I 50 
th h ) t t 1 prop ts 
sti by | ly on 
The right to ena 1OW WW I ( l verelgi 
Swit 8) ‘ | Lh } flores 
am on the statute-b \ t be dis- 
pe a ith 1 the ti i { the hi DieSTt Cli é in thi 
country it es the protec Loft uw of t landa {s upon 
the itut hoo thie uA ] powell of ti ( \ ( 7 » House 
of Representat t] sel Ul Pr t ec not by any 
kit of legi Ort OF Abst repeal p i I Wing 
the protes t] law was int ded to giv im And it is in the 
highest degree t nnik ! ] t pense with an 
unrepealed | 

What ao you ’ to Go 

If \ hould el I ent, under the Constitution, which says 
t il] duty t ee th ] \ are faithfully executed,” 
wi ou place him on t steps of the Capitol out there, bare his head 
to the heave ‘ him to uplift his hand and swear that “ he will 
faithfully execute the laws of the United States, perform the duties 





of President i d pre erve, protect. and defend the ¢ onstitution,” and 
yet have the statute-bo filled wi laws dispensed with, but not 
repealed, which he cannot execute? Lask you, is it the policy of the 
legislative power of country 1m » repeal the laws any more? 
That was th ) ‘ ( with lawson tl 1t¢ oO; which 
were objectiona But not now proposed to repeal the law, 
but just sim} say that a ough the 1 ‘ here shall 
be no me vent cal tint ‘ cution li t the poli y 
of the leg ition in this counts tl ict 18 carryvn t it legiti- 
nat 
Now, Mr. Chairman, not only do you assume this ton f mastery 

the House of Representatives, dictated by a caucus and 1 d by a bare 
majority, and attempt to dispense with laws on the tute-books, 
but you go still further, and in doing so you encroach upon tlie pre- 
rogatives of another branch of the Government The President of 
the United States, under the Constitution, is made the Commander- 





in-Chief of the \riny. This House assumes in this amendment to dic 
tate the movements of our Army, where its o, and where it shall 
not go, thus centralizing power in the legislative brat of the Govy- 
ernment in opposition to the express terms ot the Constitution. Such 
a law is unconstitutional, for it violates the provision of the Constitu 
tion which gives this power as Commander-in-Chief of the Army to 


nt of the United States. 


the move- 
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me f the Arn nd the right of Congress to deny money on the 
gro of his objectionable exercise of his constitutional power arose 
at the opening of the Mexican war. Congress had the constitutional 
ri declare I rhe President had, it was claimed, brought on 
wal iolation of this clause of the Constitution, by pushing the | 
Ari )a foreign territory, and it was claimed that Congress might 
and cl cle supplies to carry on that war; but that discussion 
led eC ¢ lusion that to so dé ny sup} lies would be an en- 
croachment constitutional power as Commander-in-Chief. 


And democracy was found on that side of the question the: 


his amen ent Was passe Llast spr y. went Co the pe ple. rhe 
was I d by 
the people 


issue re the people, : nd 1b Was condemne 


other sid is, 


the have 
ill with this amendment upon it. 


The strong point ‘ tlemen on 
that this] 


Any man 


ecem to 


1 





oO} side W oted for the bill last spring in the extra 
session with an l t upon it simply voted for 3 a choice 
between two £ at evi Rather than endanger the existence of the 
Army and stop its sup the ere willing to také the lesser evil, 
as t] deemed it, for one year, hoping it was not a precedent that 
would be practiced again by the democratic House. But you seek now 
to adopt it as a regular practice of the House. Against that we will 
stand, I hope, asa solid phalanx Once we have submitted toan evil: 
but never again ought we to submit to it so as to make it a practice in 
this country 








Pe eee or eae 














The character and consequence of placing riders upon 
propriation bills has become exposed,is recognized, ackni 
upon all sides, and condemned, and yet this is a deliber: ‘ t 
hat kind. It is in violation of the true spirit and 1 ry 
free legisla h. Whether that prac tice shall be ch: d in { 4 : 
titution of country and rules of the House, ‘ las it 3 : 
tant } ( e, ha b I lati il issue be veen the . ys 
parties. Thedon party has refu »stop , 4 
, 3 
I l ertake to rey] cont le on practi itst 4 

one te in the Ho more po rt Wes granted t E 
eople It makes the maj y the House I ica 4 
w he i L } I ereisea 1 l r bad put 5 

- 

We have, I hop ( try that will ad lig] Ba 
egislation and parliamenta tic 1d not the poor BS s 
est and 1 worth In 1] indred ai of} ot 
noacery hil no people has be 3 famous AS Our « I ae 
Lik S ext 1 to-da Ll ( flue upon the 
OT ¢ nts t} Oo! { It ie ) l t dopt ( ( ( 
ciples } \ ) ou eg atiol Gentleme | 
distingul l gentiemen, too, on the democratic side of the Hons ; 
have declared this practice of placing riders upon appropria 
to be against the highest scic rn e of legi lation, again ‘th 
of the best legislators 1 the est constitutions ol th 
l It is an intrusion upon us of British precedent nd ( 

(mer titutional principles. These have no 
tion in our Government. Our Senate is not a House of ] 
President is not a monarch or a queen. To say you have a 
withholding supplies, to bring them to submission to your i , I 
demands is a flagrant insult to our institutions and popular 
ment. 

It may be possible that troops may be used at the polls; a 
President has never attempted to use them, and no man clai 
the floor that he will so use the troops in any objectionable 1 
at the elections this fall. American troops at American pol 
tect American citizens have noalarm forme. The America 
terrifies no man from the legal exercise of his privilege 
American flag protects every treeman in his rights. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘ 
The Geneva Award, 
: ™ . . . : — , sé : 
SPEECH OF HON. WLLIXINSON CALL, 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Ve N¢ i) ‘il 14, LRSO. 

I'l senate | under consideration the bill (S. No. 1194) for rev 
continuing th f « missioners of Alabama claims, and for the dist 
of the unappropt Ly eys of t Geneva award- 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The bill now before the Senate provides for 
distribution of $9,553,500, the portion of the Geneva award now 
maining in the Treasury of the United States. 

The question presented by the bill and now before the Senate 
to whom shall this money be distributed, what class of sufferers l 


‘tures on the high seas by Confederate cruisers during th: 


ivil war, shall receive this money; what principle shall regu] 
distribution, and in what order of distribution, and in what p 
tions shall the distribution be made. 

The bill reported from the Judiciary Committee by the Sei 


creation of a cout 
adjudication and distribution of the remainder of the Gi 
award now in the Treasury, and prescribes the rules which shall « 
trol and direct the distribution of this money. In the first order of 
distribution it places the insurance companies or insurers of vessel 
and captured by the inculpated cruisers, namely, the Ala- ' 
bama, Florida, Shenandoah, Tuscaloosa, Clarence, Tacony, Arclier, ch 
Retribution, Georgia, Sumter, Nashville, Tallahassee, Chickamauga, 

Sallie, Jefferson Davis, Music, Boston, and V. H. Joy, and claim: 

for losses from captures on high seas Within three miles of tl 

coast by other confederate cruisers, in the second class or order 

the fund should be insufficien 


from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] provides for the 


} 
Lilie 


cargoes 


the 
viit 


payment, and pays them pro rata if 


satisfaction or payment in full. 
The amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MCDONALD] } 





vides that all damage done by Confederate cruisers on the high seas t 
to property belonging to citizens of the United States within f 
miles of the coast or by forced sale of vessels in port shall stand in : 
the first order of payment, and gives 10 per cent. additional comp ; 
sation on value of vessel and outfit in cases of loss of whaling, fi: -_ 
ing, or packet vessels. 5 
This amendment leaves in force the former act, which excludes tl i : 
insurers and places in the third order of payment claims for th _ 
payment of premiums for war risks. - | 
The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 4 
provides for the revival of the provisions of the act of 1874, whic! 4 ‘ 
4 
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excludes the insurance companies and insurers except as to the net 
total of the losses in the business of war risks after deducting profits 
of their business. It provides for the distribution of the fund to 
fferers from captures of ships and cargoes on the high seas, includ- 


sul , 7 : ; . . 
within three miles of shore, by confederate cruisers, whether 


ng those 

inculpated or ¢ xculpated, that is rec ruited, armed, and fitted out in 
the norts of Great Britain or otherwise, and as in the first order of 

distribution. 
“These are the material provisions of the bill and amendments in 
ect to the class of persons to whom it is proposed this fund shall 
tributed. The bill reported from the Judiciary Committee by 
e Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] asserts a preferred right of 
avment or distribution in the underwriters or insurers of American 
ships and cargoes captured and destroyed on the high seas by the 


rhteen inculpated cruisers. 
‘I propose to endeavor to examine this proposition in the light of 

and the authorities, and in doing so, Mr. President, | question 
orrectness of the conclusions to which I have arrived 

f the great learning and ability of the Senator from Ohio, [ Mr. 
WAN, Lot whomit may be justly said Nihil quo ‘teligit non ornaril, 
\ f the ability and learning of the Senator from New York, [ Mr. 
KER? .N,] and the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis, 





ouly be- 





, 1 ’ 
and of tue sel 


li- 





ittors from Delaware and Arkansas, who always have a right to defer- 
ence and respect for their opinions on legal subjects. The facts on 

hich the propositions of the bill rest are these: An American ship 
ind cargo are captured on the high seas by a Confederate ert r. and 


ation demanded and received by the United States from Great 
in because of her omission of duty as a neutral nation te 
ted States. From these facts two consequences result: oné 
wrong to the nation, the other a loss to the citizen—the owners of 





ship 


| asserts a right of property or an equity in the nature of a 
roperty to the reparation demanded and received by the 
Government of the United States in the owners of the ship and car 
and in the underwriters or insurers. 

The Senator from Ohio [ Mr. THURMAN | has stated, with that clear- 
ness and ability with which he treats every subject, the whole ground 
argument upon which the proposition of the bill rests. He 

it to be by the adjudications of 
courts and clearly a part of the contract of insurance. 
delivered on a former occasion is as follows: 


vo 
ms 








a right of contract sustained 


His lan- 


then, are the men whose claims are presented for consideration Now, 
ee upon what foundation their claims rest. They rest upon the foundation 
w almost as old as commerce itself in modern times; that prevails in 


ed country of this globe where ther« 3 underwriting 


is such a thing 











It is the law which subrogates the underwriter to the rights of the as- 

ai upon an abaudonment of the property lost and payment by the insurer 
i nderwriter does not insure for the premium only. The law of the land is 
ritten in that contract as effectually as if it were written in express words; and 
at law of the land is that the insurer shall have not simply the premium, but 
ilso what the law calls the spes recuperandi, the hope of recovery of anything that 
in be recovered, either of the thing that was lost in specie or from any wrong 


er who has occasioned the loss. 








This is the foundation, then, for this 1 of right, a claim resting 
ontract. The adjudicated cases have been cited and the 
opinions of the eminent judges do not by any means conclusively es- 


ablish the proposition upon which the billrests. In approaching the 
consideration of this subject I submit, Mr. President, the follo 
remarks from a writer upon the law of marine insurance ( 
Lectures, Crump) in reference to the application of the decisions of the 
courts to propositions like that asserted by this bill. This writer says: 
A law (or rule of law) made by judicial decision exists nowher 
tract form. It is implicated with the peculiarities of the sy 
to the adjudication or decision of which it was applied by the tribunals 
der that its import may be correctly ascertained, the circumstances of the cases to 
which it was applied, as well as the general propositions which occur in the decis- 





Austin’s 


rene ral or 
or cases 
and in 


in 


speciiic case 


ions, must be observed and considered. The reasons given for cach decision must 
be construed and interpreted according to the facts of the case by which those 


reasons are elicited, rejecting as of no authority 
have been stated by the judge, but were 
ir necessary to the decision. 


any general propositions which 


not called for by the facts of the case 





rhe great commentator upon the laws of England, (Blackstone,) in 
detining the particular species of property known as an incorporeal 
hereditament, says that it is not the object of sensation, “ that it exists 
\ contemplation only; it is intangible, invisible.” The contract of 
insurance and the spes recuperandi which is alleged in this argument 


of the distinguished Senator from Ohio to be the consideration for | 


that contract, delicate and impalpable as is the class of property de- 
lined in this description, is far more so. What is if that 
here to be the consideration for this contract of marine insurance, 
this spes recuperandi which is said to be contracted for and which is 
the basis of the argument? 

it is said that the underwriter and the assured in a case of marine 
nsurance in time of war stipulate the one with the other for the pay- 
ment of a premium to insure against the contingency of capture, and 
inc lude by operation of law in that contract a hope of recovery or pos- 
sible indemnity, termed apes recupe randi in the law. What was that 
hope of recovery in this case? 


is alleged 


and see how in- 


Let us examine it 


tra: 
ila 


is alleged to have been made. 


It was the hope, the possibility, that the confederate authority would | 


tangible, how unreal, how uncertain it was at the time when the con- | 
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be overturned in the civil war, the hope of the possibility that the | 


of all 


i3l 


government of Great Britain might be guilty of some omission of duty, 
some wrong by which Confederate cruisers W ould eseape from her ports 
ind capture the insured ship and cargo and by reason of which a 
national demand might be made upon her, a demand for national rep- 
aration, the hope that a commission would be appointed and 
ful arbitration instead of 





r 
} 


peace- 


an arbitrament of the sword, tope that 
the commission would agree upon an award, and in that award would 
make indemnity to the owaer of the ship and cargo, and the under 


writer as the owner either by operation of law, orexpress a 


siynment 
these hopes. 





We are told that it this he o} x Which Was tue sub 
ject of contract, and which was assigued by operation of law in this 
contract of marine insurance We ‘ opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States t case of Comegy Vasse 
as the authority for thisopinion. I will not delay the Senate by read- 
ing t authority, which has been so often read tothe Senate. That 
decis does not refer, in the point adjudicated, to the case pre- 
sented by the bill. It is a case which simply affirms th the right of 
i bankrapt to the proceeds of an indemnity awarded f 1 capture 


passed to his assignee, and there w: 


iS 


no questi 


that case 
as in the bill here between the assured, the persons owning 


the ship 


and the cargo and paying the war premium, and the underwriter or 
insurer, The question in that case was simply whether Vasse being 


& bankrupt, the proceeds of an indemnity awarded 


ship which he had insured and for which he had unde 


for a captured 


itten should 


pass to his assignee. The court treated this as a fund, as money al- 
ready in possession, allowed by the commission under a treaty duly 


‘ized by the Government, to Vasse as an underwriter, and paid 
! The hope, the spes, had been realized and the ques- 
whether after being so realized, after havi money 


Vasse 


Vas gr become 


warded as a banl 
ld not Usé 

I have no reason to question the entire correctness of the decision 
of the court in that case and on that point, and I as freely admit that 
the reasoning of the court in the 


paid to the assignee of Vass« 


recover it from his creditors for 


rupt, 


i 
cou his own 


case does, while the proposition was 
not really involved, sustain the proposition of the Senator from Ohio 
in this bill. 

But there must be 


single 


re thi the mere 


and 


he ¢ OngTeSS ¢ 


something m« un authority of a 


overn the mind ane con 


the U 


decision of a court to control 
the Senate and of t nited State 
To me it appears that the proposition that there can 
right of property or an equity in the hope of 

something as the result of negotiation or foreign wat 
tangible and unreal of It 
ever decision or authorit ourt may | 


lo he a 


ow 
8 
science ol { 


on this 


. 6 
suvpyect. be a 


of 


most in- 
vhat 


aflirmed that 


‘covery 
Ss tl re 
me that 
a ave 
» existence and which is dependent 
upon the possibilitie s, and the undere loped pos sibilities, of future, 1s 
susceptible of the gravest criticism and cannot be a foundation fon 
an argument which should intluence 
the distribution of this fund. 

Chis proposition, it seems to me, is denied by the positive de 
tion of every system of law that has ever existed either in 


1} 
t possible 1 


all speculations 


hatever <¢ 


seems to 
yoty 
rent oO} prope rly which Ras 
tite 
the judgment of a legislator in 
clara 
nucient 


or modern times and is violative of every principle of reason: a hope 
of a possibility, the subject of assignment, a claim of right of property 
in ahoepeot possible and gratuitous compensation for private /osses as 


sant ’ 
a resuit of ne 


gotiations between sovereign nations 
rhe law is a mere arbitrary series of propositions 
y of reason, and without connection with the 
mental principles of right. 

Its 


may 


not without au- 


great and funda- 


unreasoning and unreasonabl 
have made 


and furnish authority in adjudicated cases 


application by its expounders 
8 most manifest and plain principles seem obscure, 
for almost every side of 
y question, but the principle#of law which justly control all eases 
which in human afiairs are as fixed and certain as that moral 
law, ‘‘ one jot or tittle of which cannot fail, although the heavens and 
the earth should pass away.” 

lhe principles which control and regulate and limit the law of con- 
tracts seem to be plain and indisputable. 


s 
+¢ 
At 


ever 


arise 


Pothier, a writer of correct analysis and approved learning and 
authority, says: “It isof the essence of obligations, first, a cause from 
which the obligation proceeds, second, persons between whom it is 
contracted, and, third, something which is the object of it. Chitty on 


‘ontract nave s* 
Contract US, page ° 


been made in consideration of the release 


} } 


ra promise is alleged to have 








of 3 nterest, if it appear that the promisee had in fact no interest, which passed 
by the release, there will be no consideration f the promise leged 

Chitty on Contracts, page 41: 

{ mere moral consideration cannot support assump 

Page 45 

Phe ¢ ideration also must be such as the plaintiff has the mear f per 
or causing to be performed, and it will therefore be inauflici f 
be naturally impossibl 

Page 54: 

The general rule of the law of England that a1 no property in 
goods cannot, by making a sale, transfer the propert ) 









The tations might be multiplied indefinitely to « proposition that 
the | and contracts relate only to rights in things, in ing certain and tan 
gible, something which is capable of being reduced to | 
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vou nothing I cal b y b ness « vague and un- 
ertain ad iugitive ind & LOM and expe i } ] Say, 
! fore, that it wa ot have reasonably been any 
portion « ! vctual consicde of th mtract of insurance in 
tha 1s 
I ( see, Mr. President f such is the LW. Let us see if the 
reaso the decision of Judge Story n the case of Comegy 3 78, 
Vasse, applies here. That decision was that a bankrupt had no right 
to at i up and say to his assignee and to his creditors, “‘ ] was an in- 
s I Che treaty between Spain and the United States. and the com- 
mission under it, have awarded to me by virtue of the authority given 
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The assured on ship has a 1 to give notice of abandonment immed 
hears that hi ssel | been f bly taken out of his possession and contr 
elzure or capt 
There is a total los b St l uthough the assured might have pre 
ile by ¢ bail, whic} prud owner would not have given 


restored to the 


anid 
undamaged or only partially damaged, the assured cannotre 


If before action the ship be recaptured possessio 





the loss was total at the time he gave such noti 











\ e tur the qui stion of partial and total lo is to be decided accor 
to tl tuation of the property, the degree of dam by the disaster I 
amount of liens by reason of the perils insured against 

These affirmations of the law only serve to show that the status 


the ars upon 


be maintained, 


which the proposition of this bill rests ca 

to wit: that a right of property, a right of contr 
exists in what is called the hope of a recovery, or indemnity or repa 
ration, and that this hope is transferred by technical abandonmen 


by operation of law upon the capture and destruction of a ship a! 
cargo 


Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me to interrupt him 
Mr. CALL. Certainly, with a great deal of pleasure. 
Mr. THURMAN. My friend cites certain authorities that limit th 





right of the insured to abandon his property, which show that under 
certain circumstances he cannot abandon the property asa total loss; 
but can he find any authority that where the owner has abandoned it 
and the insurer has agreed to the abandonment and is paid for a total 
loss, the insurer is not subrogated 


if 


to all the rights of the owne! 
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Mr. CALL. That is just the point Iwas endeavoring to meet, per- 

! suecessfully. ] say that the proposition of the bill which the | 
earned Senator has reported, and which he sustains with so much 
nt and learning and ability, is that upon a capture of a ship and 
, and a dem: ind for payment by the underwriter as for a total loss, 

,is a technical abandonment and a transfer by operation of law. 
| read this authority to him to » ahow that there was not absolutely 


ill cases such a technical abandonment; that it was qualified ; 
was in the control of the parties and of the court, and qual- 
nd restrained and determined by subsequent e vents, and nota- 
he fact of a recapture or restoration ; which latter fact finds 
mable and legal equivalent in the allowance of value of 
ind cargo as is sought here in this bill 
he proposition a the Senator from Ohiothat when there 
en an abandonment by a contract in writing there is a substi- 
ution cannot be disputed ; 1 x even then if a case ot hardship it would 
ve qualified and restrained. The case presented in the argument of 
the Senator from Ohio, which I have quoted from, was a technical 
nment inferred from a demand for payment, or for a total loss, 
nd a transfer of the spes by operation of law. 

The authority that I have read is thatin the case of 
abandonment is within the control of the assured ; 
of equity should exist, it is 
of the courts. My proposition is tl 
status of positive right, even looking at 
narties Who were engaged in the transaction, without regarding it in 
if tional character, seeking only to find the status of right which 
should rest upon the conscience and judgment of Senators here to in- 

them to vote that these underwriters have a preferred claim over 
ther persons—that even looking at it in that light the argument 
fails when itis asserted that by this technical abandonment there was 

1 tualtransfer, an abandonment, made before there was scarcely a 
possibility, certainly any contemplation, of recovery. The result is 
that the underwriter who had been paid his premium, who took no 





t 


| 





recapture the 
that if any cir- 
within the control and the 
at we, in looking at this asa 
it without reference to the 


tance 








account of the spes recuperandi, with whom it was no element of value 
in the determination of the amount of premiums which he should de- 
mand, and which he did demand, the underwriter who stipulated for 


payment in premiums and has received payment in premiums, and 
vet by virtue of a naked abstraction of law he stands here asserting 
claim for preferred payment, not upon the ground of loss, not upon the 
d of hardship or injustice, but upon the plain, naked ground of 
ical right transferred by operation of law, without hardship, 
injury. In that I think he has failed, and I say that the au- 
rities are that the abandonment, whether technical or written, 
| be controlled in the interest of equity, in the interest of both 
and if there be hardship and injustice, even as to private par- 
j will not be allowed to prevail and have efiect. 
Che Senator from Ohio and the learned Senator from New York, 
th whom I differ with great diffidence and hesitation, read from the 
opinion of Chief-Justice Kent, in the case of Gracie vs. The New York 
Insurance Company, a short paragraph as clearly evidencing the rights 
of the underwriters, the insurance company, t ? ution and sub- 
rogation, to all the rights of the assured in case of a subsequent in- 
demnity or reparation. ‘The words were as follows: 


ront 
roun 


Oss, O1 








parti + 


Wi 


substit 





If France should at any future period agree to and actually make « 
for the ec: iptur and condemnation in question, the Government of the 
to whom the compensation would in the first instance be pay: ible 
trustee for the party having the equitable title to the reimbur 
would clearly be the defendants (the underwriters) if they should pay the 


mpensation 
United States, 
would becom 


and this 


amount. 


ement, 
Presicent, that was unquestionably trne in that case, and that 
decision was a correct decision; but it was a correct decision because 
in that case the assured had paid the amount of a bond which had 
been exacted by the prize court upon his ship and and unde 
the policy of insurance he was required to pay whatever losses were 
sustained; and if the loss sustained by the assured ant l be reim- 
bursed, there being no loss then, the court held that the money paid 
by the underwriter should be returned to him. 

This decides nothing more than that; but soning of the 
learned chief-justice in my opinion entirely dissents from the argu- 
mentot the learned Senators from Ohioand New York, and conclusively 
affirms the right and the duty of an equitable apportionment and dis- 
tribution of this fund to those ‘who have sustained the greatest real 
hardship and loss. It denies the absolute transfer of this spes 
lt denies the force of a technical abandonment without con- 
sideration as making an absolute transfer of title under any and all 
circumstances. 

Now let us see: 


cargo 


41 
the Tr 


recuper- 
andi. 





An abandonment, then, as to this point, would have been as idle as if the prop 
erty had perished at sea. It is settled, that if a total loss actually exists the assured 
may recover as for a total loss without abandonment. To make an abandonment 
when there is nothing to abandon is absurd. 
I ne , then, comes to this, whether the 
ot is 





case annot recover the amount 


plaintiff « 


That is, the assured— 


without abandoning the proceeds at Leghorn. If be cannot, he must either be con- 
tent to bear the heavy loss of the amount of the bond, or out nt himself with the 


prime cost and charges, and sus fer the insurer to reap the gain ¢ nd } of the 
voyage 

It will be observed that in this bill and the argument it isclaimed 
that as an incident of the contract of insurance, the spes recuperandi, 

» hope of ultimate indemnity and reparation, is transferred abso- | 
the hope of ultimate indemnit; , 
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t r, thai this is 
before Judge Kent there 


capture of the ship 


iuteiv, without regard to its amount, to the underwrite 
this case 


there was a 


a part of the contract. In WAS 2 


contract of in 





ance, and « argo, 


























there was a condemnation for prize, there was a b indemnity 
given, and the cargo allowed to be reshipped and sok dit w ld 
by the assured at a large protit. The underwriter said Ye ve 
demanded from me the payi t of this indemnity ; ive dealt 
with me as upon a total | 8 upon an abandon has 
been a technical epee und if ve vill actu ) now 
the proceeds of this cargo I will pay the contract ne 
the indemnity.” But what does th yurt say It says he , 
that the assured has a right to retain the profits of his vovag 
also to recover the assured lo l der anv othe onstr kh ¢ ( 
law, says the court, the assured must 
Sutfer the insurer to reap th in and profit ¢ . 
is with the spirit or equity of t 
Again, Judge Kent say 
? y 2 » nt rir ee t t 7 . i¢ ' © Drer 
a >not perceive any prit i I l i aul i to nt roy 
eclaimed when the amount of t ‘ ® cost of 
he ‘article, d which does not require it when the amount les i only te 
on when he goes for the whok ect Lil the 
hope of its recovery exists 
In this case, says the judge, if the underwriter paid the lo nd 
the money paid by him is subsequently returned toa third party, (the 
Government,) it would equitab be the pro] ty of the iderwrit 
who paid it. Now, granting for the argumentall the premises of the 
bill and of the Senator from Ohio, [ Mr. THURMAN, ] ating thi 
ise only on the status of these legal propositio erted i hi 
se, would the underwriter claim anything more than the amount 
he had paid? Could he claim the amount of the premiums already 
received from the owner and also the amour {fh vn mon id 
on the risk for a total loss? 
To show, Mr. President, how Varier tie i i I ce 
read the following remarks of the court in that cas 
I am aware that the French law of insurance is different, as the ordinanee of the 
marine has a particular and very equitable provision on t bject. Lf the in 
sure id t} dinance, be called upon to pay the amou ‘ ran 1 or com 
position hei led to take the profit ¢ | of a portion 
or the ¢ ts emed in a ratio ] ) (Ord r 
Assurance i cle 67 1 Kmerig Kingli otherw 
[he insurer must pay the amount o tber und l t 
fide. without being entitled to anv I ly appear 
from the cases already referred t < i 
Black. Rep 313; Par 29 Oth « wh \ t ‘ ood lay 
N¢ is the ¢ ed, in th ‘ rt hl ed tot prin « oft } ibiec 
Chat is only resorted to when it becomes 1 essary Lo asc it luo « h 
subiect insured, or, what is the sam« thine he amor f t i rule of 
computation which ceases when the parties have fixed the \ ‘ rit can be 
certained, as in this case, by another and mor bvious 1 t ou” 
tually paid. The latter is in this case the just and cer it tt Lol 
the ] and I do not know of any decisic or principl h fe tor 
to it 
Mr. President, this is the status of right which this bill asserts and 
upon which it proposes to make this distribution. It will be observed 
= these authorities, such as they are, relate to cases between indi 





iduals; that they are an assertion and an application of the rules of 
1w to cases occurring between individuals and in respect to individ 
ui al rights. It would be manifestly unjust to an underwriter who 
has n — contract of insurance and has paid as total or a par- 
tial | s that the assured should recover and retail ) property and 
lso recover the loss. The court in all case endeavors to 
adjust that equity, that right, fairly bétween ] ies, and so in- 
terprets the: ( ontt ict. But how about this case Here is a case in 


which a contract of insurance is made, in wl 
will say, of 40 percent. is paid upon the 
rgo. Here isa proposition that full indet 
repayment of the 
Ee] = and the 60 per cent., to whom ? 
paid only 60 per cent. Is that equity 


lich a wal premium, we 
assured value of the ship and 
nnity shall be allowed for 

argo, the 40 per 
Writers, who have 


contemplated in the 


entire value of that ship an 
To the unde1 


Is that 





vontract? If it be a hard legal right, is it an equitable right which 
should govern the conscience and judgment of Senators in the dis- 
ribution of thisfund? Shall the underwriter be twice paid? Shall 


ey receive both the 60 per cent. of his own money which he paid un- 

der his contract and the 40 per cent. of the owner's money? Lf so, he 

has received not only the profits of hie genera! but 

received 80 per cent. for the 60 per cent. use dl 
Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me 
Mr. CALL. 


Certainly. 


business, 
n this case. 
to interrupt him ther 











Mr. THURMAN. If hard, upon whom is it hard Tak ngrle 
instance. There was the ship Brilliant. She was insured in ¢ 
the New York insurance companies. She was lost. It 
i ip in that insurance company recovering t! th 
erty that was thus destroyed, upon whom does that hai 
| Is it not upon the owner who paid the insurance? Is ther iy body 
lse? Does it bear hard on me or my friend from | or some 
third persen who had nothing of ownership in t »aud novel 
paid a cent of premium of insurance? | - wh 6 hard 
ship bear if there is hardship, if the insurer get of that 
ship and her ame Is it not upon the ownel f hin nad of the 
cargo? But here the owners of the ship and ca do not claim a 
dime. They never claimed a dime before the G tribana he 
do not claim a dime before Congress. Not ‘ em 18 hei si 
sus to give him acent. They would 
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i dent It contemplates that there may be a determina 
que vhich will leave some tangible and real right in 
e the subject of a moneyed indemnity, whic] 
l subject of restoratior which 1 ay 
The Fren¢ mnd the iws of yin 
I estoration of the prope1 I 
‘ ait Phe mar pore l¢ LO case ot 
‘ he ‘ ngen ‘ a case in whiel 
t r slerre nder the ithorit 
5 ‘ ( ! e case of Comegys Vasse, of his 
) sferred to tl ‘lute loss and destrueti 
( Cal pon the hig 3 ing from wha 
m ( f i Lor ul 1, a&@third person an 
part ,.au not to the - d parties. duty > th 
dut ulting fi ints na w, and status for 
pro] rt l dra nm ire 1 thes ! hese fa can 1\ 
te 1 ai yperty « captors. he or 
ln ‘ e part of G B in create no rht of 
ny ¢ LO , y 
( et é | n the authnorit { 
L st US OF iCal ¢ eg rig Pisin irom 
‘ t ed Ladmit t ne au rity cited fi 
‘ e { t } L'nited i Come vs Va —t,} 
61 ning of S serted to be a ri 
( l t of co t I admit tl the re mn 
iT I at h 4 { hn a na ne 
e! I 3 bet Ul ( rt I 
oY er j ) ‘ hip ad « 
( I aT } I ) l Sking 1a) 
( We ha ) eof ut { ) 
( Was tI l i | l, the ques 
l nab I l e reasoning of th 
prop unced by tl 
‘ : , 
p serted 1n ti l 1 a ht 
( é l ly r] ( } 
‘ ‘r branch of they positio 
( 1 tl ibject of pro ty or leg 
treat l the award made | det 
i I i} [ ey ck mine fb } i 
h m ( | ition ft ertain speci losse ‘I 
ed bu iit for tl ule t i ireumel that 
ae te ( I pecih Lor é ; ed by « 
: J ' 
cli I t tT the al i I \ >a 
take the n e of d what « u resi 
fa ert es of prope be take ] 
amages Vi obligation ré n the ¢ er! nt ? 
nect her een t es of individua ~ 
pr CCl l rnme 
did it } ) senato 
pol I i \ 
y tot ry rent ¢ 
l pron riv the ] 
ha Cargo, ua , 
vhere will b if <i al 
ng, to sustai f l 
i ; ») ant h . 
ecruiting stat legal 
ht to ine it Stat 
( tra ( uptures i) the 
( h made use of the ports oi the neutral 
this co ision asserted by the bill a & prope! rule of ¢ 
thout any authority either in reason or law; and yet 
ary proposition to sustain the bill reported by the comn 
} l ry liability for damages of the rong-doer to 
i listl ] tof muni tLllaw alone, and is <« t 
} LW al vithout it cannot Municipal law ! 
te torial and ca t apply to international rights and re 
I Us O € b] h vena l tion between the | 3 
1 by th ( ture ot ti inculpated cruise it would be 
to show that the inculpated cruisers would not have made 
ures un] they had b 
It would also be ne 
culpat cruisers, tha 
in, lost their rights as the 
omission of duty on the part of 
vy them created a right of i: 
by othe 
Che right of a citizen toi 
tained by tl ct of war or f 
vhich i th ubject of red1 
mittin th wrong by Virvue 
throu his ow! government ant 
national character. This den 
not for the assertion of a legal 
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bchha 


eign 


1e duty 
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the Governmen 
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tribunal can measure 
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to protect 
é und belongs to all citizens in 
be exertedin favor of one to the exclusio1 
of greater hardship and loss in the one 
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determine this 
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itv of a government to its own people. No previous Congress 
rhtfully deprive a subsequent Congress of its power, or estop 
performance of its duty to grant this protection equally and 
ly to its citizens, and to apportion indemnity which may be 
whether by war or negotiations, among them, so as to re- 
them for actual loss and real hardship. 
re a connection either in law orin morals? Itis 


+} + , 
boat in 


true 





yal law wrong-d is held responsible by virtue of the 
+ , * 1, ; 7 ° : , 
l law he person who is wronged, and that he is required 


1e loss sustained by virtue of his wrongful 
le of abstract justice? Is it not 
and would it not be quite a 
iv that the Government will re¢ 
d party and we will hold the 


act, but is that a 
merely a proposition of mu- 


competent for 





E : iW, 





ompens damage 


»>ourTr 


wrong-doer responsible t 





















' Is not that the necessary principle of international law ? 
; WwW) nicipal law can control and limit wi and effect 
iy of law the sovereign power and discretion of rnment of a 
¥ n nation indemanding orin awarding reparation for anational 
E ' y committed, even though the injury the citi l 
R { is the occasion and the mea : 
3 I (ind to my mind as the justification 
the Master of the Rolls int 
hin Judge Story’s decision and 
F iy conclusive. In that high cot 
rom their high place but whos in 
and hich character do rath r retle ono ym the high place of 
ir, they have rendered a decision upon tl l t, which seem 
be entirely onclusive on the question whe ror not um 
demanded as a national reparation i ibjiect as of right t 
t] ;of citizens who hi: sustained losses and where th loss 
he measure of the damages for the award. Itis affirmed 
inion that there can be no right of property in such a sp 


i. It is affirmed that the reasoning by which prop 
‘ distinguished and known at all times and under : 


sth tangible, something susc¢ certait 








) le ot 





Ing 


resting merely in hope, in the hope of recovering something 
pends upun ths contingency of national power, which d 


m the contingency of the disposition and willingness of 
tion to make an award, which depends upon the question 











ver of government to enforce, l ersuade, or procure a repara- 
mn t » made,—the idea of a right of property subject to sale ani 
ice in a contingency resting not only upon natural events, 
ting upon the contingencies of war and peace, of national powei 
tional defeat, to be entirely unreasonable and without founda 
Now, what says the court? Itis said in the case of Campbell 
right That which may be enforced in a court of justic 
» property was condemned by irrevocabl ( ’ at 
after that condemnation, is not founded in right, but in poli 1 
providing compensation to individuals who have lost 
hich are thought unjust 
I asl that not the case here? How was the Geneva aw 





what 
liev between th 


measut 


iat ground was it demanded, and by 
i nation 


Was it not fonnded in yx 
i} I What could we 





(| Great 





have demande 


ite property il 
in the demand made by the United States? 


yin, before 
In the dispo 
Britain to grant 
the underwriters 
United 
? For a loss 


sition and willingness of the government of Great 
redress According to the argument of this bill 
in the person of the representatives of the 
ind demanded compensation. Con 

hat ground did they ask the gove Great Britain in 
tribunal, through the represen es of the United St 
rd them compensation? Was it on the ground of 


P ® property in a sustained? Private property in 





ood there State 


pensation for what 


Upon rnment o1 





es, 10 


nriv ‘pnronp 
private ! ] 


Privat 


wrong 























ht of the United States to enforce redress? There i » found 
or these arguments. There can be nothing real in th Vhen 
alyzed it seems tome that this court is entirely 1 whi 
. er the individual obtains is not on th yu I to »p 
hardship and injustice rhoug therefor not a case of pur 
is of a gift without anything in the nature of a consideratior for th 
M f being contrasted with pro l is a donation, not a restor 
ormer right, but froman toan pend vt 
to the sufferer for what he lost 
my judgment there can be no question whatever of the trath of 
the propositions contained in that decision. There can be no rig! 
property. There can be no transfer by virtue of this shadowy 8; 
indi of a right to full indemnity out of this fund to the under- 
vrite The question, I think, is simply one of equity: who 
‘ the greatest hardship and injustice; who connected with thi 
s by these confederate cruisers sustained the greatest loss? I thinl 
should not be limited to the inculpated cruisers. I think that 
the assured should receive restoration of the premium which the id, 
i that there should be an equitable distribution of this fund b n 
3 il the parties who were sufferers, excluding the speculators who ma 
: have bought these claims for little or nothing, and distributi: 
} money to the original sufferers, those who sustained actual loss 
: At all events, I shall not, with my present conviction e for th: 
} payinent of this sum as a preferred claim in the first class to the un 


derwriters, but shall vote for the amendment to the bill upon the 
id that the rwriters, if the bill from the Judiciary Commit 


TTONn? 


unde 
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tee be passed, will receive twice payment for the performance of their 
contract of insurance. They will have received the 40 per cent 


mium for the payment of the 60 or70 or 80 per cent., whatever it was 








of the assured value, and under the provisions of this bill, if I am 
right in my judgment, they would again receive paym of the en- 
tire amount of the value of the cargo and the ship. 

The Principles which must regulate the exer s0VE rm 
legislative power for the protection of the individual right of the 
citizens and the redress { their wi vs ar h 
control the judicial power in the application of ] h, 
these pi ciples are ete! | } ice 1 ‘ 3 i \\ el 
ipplied by one or the <« tiie only for the 1 i d 
for the protection of right. I erefor nmMaceria Oil 

the proper distribution of this fund thatthe ai of ( va 
Was a suit between nations. Neither at Geneva 1 sew] will 

pa { be 1 rT to S- 
t h Wilose | ho ( lik ed, 
8s already be 1 paid Chest es de 
ral | reliet fi eal hare Ley 
cannot pe govern a by the easoninyg wl h would dist l nd 
to those \ ho, if they l suffered wrong v ld hay I i th 
out loss « jury * 7 q ’ ] ‘ 
re 


this tres 
from the freedom of ele 
House 


which this 


to it.’ 


* This country is free becaus fiouse is 


House can never be but 
Arthur Onslow, Speaker o 


TIONS 


t tlhe 


‘ ' i- . 
of Commons, A. D. 1741.) 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, 
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Ix vim Th PRESENTA 
{ 1 
i 
i i 
l ) ( | 
and { othe mur ‘ 
Mr. EWING id 
M EAKI Chere ha 171 leal ¢ nent 
yg 1an on the othe l by the repu the 
li deme | l { have failed ( ( he 
ame t to the pe Which proy ( 
i 0 appro] ite 
Lb ( quipment, trans} ) ‘ n 
of tl United State to be la i ’ 
ny ¢ i lw in any 
What reason had we to suppose that this section would t with 
serious Opposition on the republican sice It i the t lan 
4 of a provision of the law now on our statu rik aking 
upp riations for the support of the A y for tl © 30th 
Jur t Chat provi om wa adopted in Ju ( full 
Hous the votes of all but twelve of the repul I It 
is crowed over by the leaders of that de, and \ den ere 
taunted that we didnot give it as many vote epu rave 
it. As the t least as much reason l provision on 
this year’s Army bill as there was on last year could 
é inticipate and prepare to meet t! on tl den 
tical provision which ten months ago t » unanimous] len 
thusiastically supported 
I r iect ns come now in a Bab ( eri lr} y are dis 
tre ed the amend it, but « ve h I th il ee 
ft ! leacue, | GARFIELD, hose 1 elo 
Le protest against the unseeml) ymersault of party, down 
thre | degrees of opposition to the gentleman fre New Jersey, 
i Mr. | SON,] who, having been absent when the vote was taken 
last J escaped mal r a record f: I dn t, and 
is therefore free to dip 1 blacke ‘te 
Y eltlect 
| ef bj ( ) biel »4 LUOTA the 
‘ n from Conne { Mr. HAWLEY He 
i ta ( ‘ ‘ l It t pl 
‘ iti ] Iti 1 leav ) 
| vy vo parlian ut 
t loft t ed ‘ j of t i 
‘ tl { ( ( we - ff I i < t 
NI 
Mr. § er, how utterly and absurdly prepost Vhe 
pal from thet first obtained lHlouse 
of R ntatives, f i on a eral 
leg 8 oa _ 
House by] poll LI 
that ti l | is to 
enior ( I ted 
bat e i f the 
louse, led e Army bill 
nd ‘ ! t ler 
Lit ‘ | . ro 
~ } I i d 
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par t ilter { indment of the Art ‘ 
rena ‘ i ? ‘ ’ tT velws Vea) 

















Berl years, from ] § to 187 
‘ t 1 ! 
eae ‘ 
' ; \fr FT ; 
( iM AN LEY ¥ 
‘ det l Hou B rie 
{ ! t ( 
I C } ) it I y 
al Lp fidelity linch 
oO } I I ole lf ( he ! 
() ] oO ) oO I ) Congres 
| event it M esoti Mr. D I who 
ec ir! that the rep t vould 
I ‘ mari epta re1or i the ae » 
ra ore tl i po fa | o+ much 
ol era i ne ‘ ) ! pret 
t] ord ethods « tio it I< ot shake 
i , al at that the rep 1 party 
Wii ‘ | ( [ . W I co ire re 
ore I @ ¢ t I lel C ¢ 
res ‘ 
M i kor Cong! it th 
iit it ‘ tw rs, ! 
la ppropl i] he democtr 
mime l 0 | iO p OVIS cha 
' ( | less 1 cre 
reti hed ‘ t | st check o I veterate 
pl ! ot re ica (longresst I rtin to ride! mapp ypria- 
tie I i esl pi th iemocracy t hee uch 
me ‘ ‘ i ure if th ime time welcoi t mend 
rie { to ecc my in public expenditure 
\\ ( i ot the illo placed b ‘ cratic 
Ilo ‘ ( ‘ 1 Vill Lia » COX ed the ( i of the 
eC} part It includes | four «a puted } 1 ¢ lirst 
the ] appropriation bill in 1878 prohibiting t nd 
degra vl the Army had been put in disp r it i 
yn ind placi each s« latthe beck and call: 1 United 
rst: il I il « ol ai or l ul j ; When 
the re | ins arraign the democracy for thi ridk in show 
the | 1 hereil better to rel standing arr istead ot 
on 1 peo force eded in otic 3 d also 
she Cy senate al republic i Pre id wppro ed 
thi dit ( { Thiet ire 
The ‘ fhe ‘ I r wast provisk judi. 
cia ij ‘ rli o | ed is ind 
ul jut test oat l Irie United 
State yur Before ef, Mr. DUNNELL] 
put imself « he counts rs cplain ho 
and why it ¥ bad LO Give er i nan 
wi | eurt { juries al ) vhy tie LOL) 5 
on) lé resisted wy the republica i1Congre Lie s ip 
ppl ed | th rey blican Presi I 
() ‘ ict ol re oluthe V s el ( ic) 
‘ ‘ hi passed the other en dep 
it\ sh j hereal r appointe l » © C1e¢ 
tions the } be chose vy United ins dof by par 
tisa sha nd shal itizens « rtaken equall 
fr } par riving the country the best practical 
asSS these oflice ot be: ppointed o used 1e! 
I Soveralo ou republ I voted tor 
tl Ye st distingu 1 leader [Mr. GARFIELD] 
iral ! \ dand sent it to tl Clerk’s desk, declat 
in ‘ ort f he were the only man in the House to do 
S J ‘ 1) sure of party interest was brought to bear on 
hin ed it se ritation was essential to re- 
public ost the « sof his convictions, and voted 
agait end nt he sumed and offered and pledged 
him i Will you issue with us on this Garfield 
mene » ye hink the masses of the republican party are 
so debau lL by] sanship that they do not feel that it is just and 
fair to p de tha there must be marshals at the po!ls they shall 
be so chosen that they ! not be, as they were in 1°76, made up 
chietly of the 1 ul im of our large cities—bullies and bribe-tak- 
ers ose conduct, as shown by congressional investigations in New 


York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Saint Louis, less dis- 


ation than the reckless partisanship which 


was only 


dictated thei selection and employment. 

You will go to the country, I suppose, on these democratic meas 
ires of reform and on the amendment to the pending Army bill pro 
hibiting the use of troops as a police Lorce to keep the peace at the 
polls—an amendment which at the extra session received almost 
every republican vote—and that, too, as a rider on the Army appro- 
priation bill. Very well. Go to the peopk Show your Rule 





120 sneral legislation rule 





reguiating g 


on appropriati 


which your republican Speaker held was intended to permit ase 
of expenditures—and contrast it with the same rul dified by 
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1875 which forbids such legis] - : 
Without intending to challenge, 
rtain uses of the TTOODS in Kansas 





of freedom and fair play, and I} 














herefor wa rse criticism to make of it—without I sav «1 2 
l ler ry othe hicl ) need to the pe md of the F 
mnd ‘ m i tllenge yu to contrast t di rat ‘ 
I h l you are resp ible Contras our | ( : 

fave a restora ol Martial juries, re ling \ 
from b wd degrading iri : and so1 ruiating the an 

ent of deputy marshals as to g hopes of reformati 
grossest abuses to ch the power to intermeddle with St 
tions has been put: mtrast, I say, the riders, every one of 
the intere nt, : 
riders you ist the! 
your rider Johnsor 
command 3 police ) 7 
struc ( hich ) ‘ ; 
repul ca publ in i : 
det l vhie 1 ado ; 
his ow) inties ar 
the soldiers w Contrast t] e 








with your thousands of 
lars from ple to pay the exe 
ol px rid. Con s 
them with youl political ; ) nappr ttion bill in 187 
by which the worst feature narshals and supervisors laws wer 
ingrafted on our cod 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the gentleman yield one moment? 

Mr. EWING No iv I e 1s 0 Snort 

M MITCHI L Just one rema i¢ I suppose the gent) 
does not wish to misrepresent 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. EWING] declin 
to yield 

Mr. MITCHELL. j simply desire to say LC 8s ot * Order 

The SPEAKER. he gentleman from Ohio declines to yield; a 


1 
a ely 


nosy i108 


the gentleman f1 lvani knows that has no ri 


to interrupt the member on the tloor without his consent. 





Mr. EWING. Irregular and objectionable as the practice of 
eral legislation on appropriation bills may be, it certainly does 
lie in the mouth of the republican party to arraign the democra 
it. When we shall have put three hundred and eighty-seven 
on money bills twelve years and forty-four in a single Congress 
when we sl used that power to degrade and break do 


co-ordinate f the Government, to squander the people’s t1 

ir time-honored methods of election, and to impa 

their inherited liberties; when we have put itt 

which the republican party has so often pu 
iblican friends with less brazen effrontery than now 

appeal to the people to condemn the democracy for putting srenera 


islation appropriation bills. 





ure, t 
and put in 


bad al 





g their control of this House ; 
on money bills at an average rate of thi 


two a year for the last twelve years of their power never once r 


publican friends during t 


‘ riders” 


} } 


flected that they 


were guilty of the crime of revolutionizing fre 
government. In fact,so accustomed had they become t 
lation that in casting about for objections to t MK 





the democracy were inaugurating it never occurred to t] 
I reforms 

But now they know of nothing so shocking as 

The gentleman from 


Lavon. 
voting for riders all his cong 





‘xtra session to obiect those 


p0CaAUSe were Du 

mpropriation bills 

vt ps i ui . 
’ : 


oe neral ie) 


HAWLEY, | after 


} 
clares that 


Whatever the amendment may be, whether it be altoge 
and colored with badness, or whether it be altogetl 
devil’s creed or the New Testament, I again 
an appropriation bill, and vote against that bill when 
been put on it 





‘ ° + ' 
Connecticut, 1 


ressional lite, 1u¢ 


her bad or only 

whether it 

political amendme 
umendment sh 








16. good 





beneficent 
Gentlem« l 
seen the terrible tendency of ind 


ne people La 


We have here an illustration, Mr. Speaker, of the 
of frequent changes in the control of our Government. 
the other side would never have 
criminate legislation on appropriation bills had not 
from them the power and the temptation to keep on 
work. Should the republicans be turned out of the executive « 
partment also, they would very soon see the evils of that extra 
gance, corruption, and assumption of extraordinary and danger 
powers which have characterized the last three Administrations, a 


that s 





to which they are now utterly blind. They would then be l 
fighting for the rights of the States as declared in the Constitnt! 
for honest and economical government—for free elections—and, 1 
formed by the wholesome discipline of adversity, might po 
grow fit for power again 

Mr. Speaker, my friend from New Jersey [ Mr. ROBESON] arratgus 
the democracy most savagely, not because we have put a ridet an 


appropriation bill, but because 


Army us a police torce to keep the 


, he 8 to prohibit the use ol the 


peace at the polls will destroy civ 
: 





government. I read from his speech as published in the RECORD 
Addressing this side of the House, he said: 

Gentlemen, pause Some of you have formerly been aved agalr t U¢ 
stitution and this Government * but now vou e enlisted unde 
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ae ania isan laaitetadiaiiaaanbenieniis 
‘ it Government you are its chosen representatives: you are sworn into Andrew I lored) says . ' 
vice; you have pledged yo ir honors and your oaths that you will maintain Mack Patterson and these colored m« d and said that 
titution and carry out its laws; you: uD with it apons, admitted had } Ll that Grant would send out t ' t the in t 
efenses of its strer cont tadel ike its defensive unde! I that they we atG \ i 
Would you nov its flag-staff, undermine its walls, spike the tup ar om tas eatae ; 
: ta strength, bind its de era } } | foot ison the pure well should have on: 
power at 1ts source Stephen Blac l 
an quest ! Laughter L kno of threat \ ‘ ed republ it ifany « 
i : y . > aemaoc il Cr i ‘ 1 was com 
uf | ] entiem rg ing if ce ocrati¢ Station to see 1 t \ é nl ic ticket 
; : made 1 was afraid to vot cl ticket. I intended to vot 
{ ‘ es we wll oth cireulat na ar ( Llere is ticket and left home with nt 1 of doit so, and after I got 
. it Brighton I was afraid et 
1879, making appropriations for the Army for the at I F ' 
es sixth carci . ° «ehinh i. a " - . , ‘ . ' } ' 
{ i year, t fh section of which 1s in the very words Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, I ha ul wi bub a \ 
y nom ft. * . ‘ 1 j 
endment: the instances given in this testimony of the bad use to wh 
it no Money appropr in tl ay priated, or sha »paid, | Federal troops were put in that rressional distri In t 
tence can nt, trans p L ( fone nsation of any portior ot tested-election case of Richardson Raine e te ! ry 
United States to bi ; aS & poll orce Lo Keep the peace at the 4 ’ 4 l ‘ 2 , 
held with Stat, ; , that a like attempt was made in that district by intimidat 
; and white democrats. Ul ccasion ot the interteren und ti 
2 4h maaonahila sartic ? a hh : +t, . . . . : 
; ed this treasonable section Che other side of the House | method of operating, as shown from this un adicted t " 
F re votes " it Than Vy e did. . Where was the gentleman from were as follows: The votes of South Carolina in Cor rres 
uf > LIK | y) 1a had rann . . _ : . } 
F, t y [.Mir. NOBESON |] When the ! ud republicans who surround cially in the electoral conege were ol th tm nport ce “ 
thus b nding ths defenders of the ¢ on titution hand and parties Lhe negroes had a cle majority in the State, but ver 
dermining 1S Wallis, poisoning 1ts well-springs, and sawing large proportion of them had been won over to democracy by t 
ts ilag-stafi | Laughter. He was not off junketing, surely, at | wise and conciliatory policy of Governor Hamy lor the purpos 
, arr } cenesioienict: am . Sind ee hae : : ; 7 : I 
hour of peril to his country as that. [Renewed laughter and | of demoralizing and alarming the white and b < democrats er 
: st regiments of infantry were §{ to South Caroln d l dl 
Mr. ROBESON I was pairedt with the leader of the Opposition on petty squads in sixty-seven ve ( i Ww te and bla lep 
‘ rside, the eman from New York, [ Mr. lh ERNANDO WOOD. ] | uty marshals, with these soldiers at their back, scoured the country 
Mr. EWING. Ah? sir; no pair is valid when treason is binding night and day for a week or two before the election, arresting or pu 
e « ders of the Constitution hand and foot | laughter] and saw- ting to flight white and black democra ta ig charge of the pol 
} ots baths } ‘ ; : 
p s llag-stall ene we t laughter j ical meetings and the polling places—and by their open partisanship 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what is this terrible amendment? It merely | and display of military force intimidating democrats and giving 
T t 1 t ’ } oo } 4 ’ y Y . a } ? 
é ; here in the United States what has been the cons ition ot air of official sanction to the violent threats mad b epublicans 
Great Britain for hundreds of years—that troops shall not be brought | against colored democrats 
} ! ; } > | + } a , 7 y 
polls, nor be stationed so near them that the most timid voter Now, if gentlemen want to know the exact meaning of this amend 
seeing them might, by any misapprehension or threat, be shaken one | ment, I tell them that it is to st p that sort of interfer by Fed 
particle in the freedom of his suflrage. One might suppose we were | eral troops in the elections. Tha 3 the meaning of It es not 
serting in this bill some new provision placing an une mean any abandonment or abridgment of the power Govern 
, , ' . . . ‘ + . . 1 
inconstitutional check on the powers of the Executive | ment exercised consistently with the traditions of liberty ( ny 
‘ c 4 _ . = . ° , . 7 1 - > 
No, Mr. Speaker, it is only a dec] ation of one to ir . and which condemn t! ise of the Army not or a 
incient liberties of our race. The declaration would be wholly super- | police: at the polls but also in the ordinary enfores ‘ 
luous but for the fact that section 2002 of the Revised Statutes, en- | jaws. What is the Army for? It is to enard agair re} iva 
} v= 7 : : hari te ; ‘ } Y : ; 
ected in 1865, DV implication authorizes the station ng of troops at } sion it isto suppress insurrections against the authority of the State 
1) : . } ; a a) : . 
e polls as a police force. when the United States is asked by the State to suppress them ; it is 
. 1 70 ll } . - -} . . , } ‘ ‘ ‘ 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a fev passages from the report to overcome open and armed revolt against the author of the | cd 
the committee in the contested-election case of Tillman rs. Smalls, | States anvwhere and on any di he! ule re $ reat tor 
showing the use to which the Army was put in South Carolina in the | suppression by the civil oflicers aided by the ci wses. Lb Mi 
ngressional and presidential election in 1876, Speaker. it is a monstrous and shocking abuse. r and degrad 
: The Clerk read as follows: ing alike tothe Army and the people, to put troops beh ea 
\fter stating many cases of violence and intimidation towa olored democrats | around each poll, on the pretext that the masses in a \ 
colored Foye ars pare Sores gp poe says, (see record, page 641:) | or will resist the civil ofticers of the United States or refu raid the 
I ird to the nited States soldiers Will say this, that at the el hel } . } : } } 
: . in the entorcen it of the laws. such re th ne 
ver last, and for some time previous thereto, there were quart ul + : ent 0! 
county some five or six companie that preceding the election some OF Cespovism , ane 
United States marshals, accompanied by soldier id many time tothe overthrow ’ ‘ 
raded the lower portion of « ir county, making numerous arrest 1 Olli and your t rv pnowel 
ind colored democrats [7 oe 
tr nt t t , i 
‘ : : ; no tent ) i \ hie 
int Julien Yates, (page 633,) say : > tei 
(). Did you attend any political meetir ring t i : Aiken Count pows u u , 
AV 3 8 present at every democrati eetin 1 the er campaign; andall | Southern States A beh 
0 of the ré blicans : electoral votes i n l 
(). Did you meet anv United States soldiers at tl mee ; f the renul t ‘ 
y : SS OL} I ‘ . 
A. ] ‘ squad of United St oldie t | rhics I : - : ' ’ 
ed States marshals at 1 the meeting penaing, to pre eps at der 
‘ ‘ . ® ness to retain the power now, when we are entering the penumbra of 
A bral J s 0 t I f ( iH he lential contest ryre ie ith the b f tl th ‘ 
I re ( if d to use troops this vear to control el } eo 
I saw the United States soldiers as a guard aro the door outside, and a crowd REPT State 
: 7 : ‘ t 5 
oters outside pressing this guard, who kept them bac eir gun d,an : , : a dl : ; 
cer in command, with his sword drawn; and he would select with his sword by I Prevess FOF USINE them 6 an au 5 + dap 
iching those who were to go in next to vote As the colored man at the door lacks in the tree exercise ot sullrag ANC real Purpose 
ould call out, ‘Send in ten men,’ the officer would again select by touching with | yy» the color line: to command all the colored people to fall into r 
ss yy 108e om et 7 a as } e] r th 4 i i I a 
us sword those to go, not taking them as th« y came, but sel ng t i the ublicat ks—using the troops to inflame the passions of ey 
rowd, sometimes reaching over to touch one behind another 1 sometimes skip t :  - hin 4} 4 : 1 der 
ping two or three. I was selected from the crowd with another whit nat the jority oO © hegroes and enable them to force colored democrats bi 
e time, and none dared go in but those who were so touched by th cer to their old allegiance 
. . . ‘ ‘ The claim t the political rights of white and colored r 
Joseph Meriwether, manager at Shaw’s Mill precinct, Edgefield C i cannot be maintained in the South without Federal troops is Ise 
ne Ss . : | pretense, hey are protected both by the Government and hie 
Q. Was the box removed at any time from where you first proposed to hav iy} +} nt of al t every pr net in tl soutl nd 
} oting: and. if so, by whose orders pu vile Sentiment OT AlMOSL eve ry precinet in 1 SOUL, ~ : 
; + } : +} + , , | 
\. It was; and by the order of the commander of the post acting public sentiment in the Nort Lot i 
Q. At whose instance did the commandant of the post order the box to be 1 on the democratic part very spor: ‘ Do 
ved t . ate anc? . ’ { 
ved o another place , ee if the red people. These are the safe and eff ‘ ) 
\. At the instance of United States deputy field-mar ul, ¢ Kinne : ’ ' ’ . ‘ 
correcting offenses against the pogtical rights of t ! 
* * A ‘ ‘ ; 
‘ ‘ ; | 
IN BEAUFORI ry nterferen¢ by the soldiery at elections breeds g1 a 
Philander McC. Zeane (colored) swears, (page 125;) . 1 ou ‘ . 
Chere was a general talk among colored republicans that Chamberlain and Grat vas greatly surprised, Mr. Speaker, to heat . — 
would send troops on day of election to make the colored men who wanted to vot: ITASKELL] say that troops had never be lt fere 
, democratic tickets vote republican ticket. Colored republicans said if colored tions in the United States—not ever t! | il ‘ 
t men voted the democratic tickets they would be taken up bythe troops. This d ; Ca eae a th ¢ 
ted a : . : . : : a > ; sas. The passage I have had read as to the Sou L1rohna ¢ 
é terred them from voting—that is, many from voting—and caused othe to vote ‘7 <2 > ; ‘ . ‘ 
: republican tickets who desired to vote democratic tickets. 176 will inform him better. I guess many of h aan ; F 
4 Zack Daniels (colored) testifies, (page 119 whom I fought shoulder to shoulder for a free Sta Ln ‘ 
3 Republicans said that at the election would have United States troops to sup vill correct the error of his encomiam of the Federal troop Kan 
i i ind would show democrats that colored men should not vote democra Se ~~ n “alway 1] no’ Somet em thre 
& chet ould get troops from Grant and Chamberlain. Said also t! the colored | 825 aS Having oad so —— = oe - . j , 
men who voted democratic ticket were voting to put the negro ba ) slavery blessing, as when Colonel Joe Johnston saved La ce, aba cl 
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he people commanded it to surrender every department of power. I 
lieve that in the great and decisive contest of 1880 the people will 
rove the noble tight the democracy has made since the war and 


ip] 
wb . . . . 
eh to ingulf our liberties or to longer prevent the restoration of 


iternal union for which the best blood of the North was shed. 


tes 





the republican party that the bloody chasm is not wide or deep | endeavored to secure some legi 
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who fight the battles of the country whenever it is menaced } 
and who constitute the hope and the stay of the Republic. 
Mr. Chairman, quite a number of us here have during this session 
I : I ‘sst of the people 
ion int intere { ® people, 


Wal 





but every such effort has come to naught. There are two places of 
interment in this House in which all legislation looking to a reform 


in our revenue or custom duties is buried. 
leum of the Ways and Means Committee 


One is the gorgeous mauso 


,atomb as magnificent 

















that which Artemisia built at Halicarnassus to the memory of Ma 
Internal Reyenue—Sale of Leaf Tobacco. solus, and the other is endar of this House. 
A member introducing ll here ean decide whether he prefers to 
onan have it buried with tl f splendid interment w h the Ways 
NSN ’ , x YINAT + and Means afford, or t should go to the Calendar. which is the 
SPEE( H Ok HON. J. A. Mok ENZIE, potter’s field of le a rit wn one <t i 
Oo! TENTUCKY [H re the hamn 
Mr. CONGER rose. 
IN THE HouUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | Mr. McKENZIE, I ho; shed { t 
rupt me. 
Thursde fpril ) TSRU Mr. CONGER. I thought th crentie a tin ul expires 
Mr. MCKENZIE. I think I have taken up less of the time of the 
: | DH one ro) Sn NLL OF | cat relat: : oe | Llouse than the gentleman from Michiga 
‘amendment offere: Kenzin: 7 Mr. PAGE. I move to strike out the last wor 
a new section the to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
the producers of leaf-tobacco shall be allo out t ti Mr. MCKENZIE. I thank the gentlema: 1 { 
E ell leaf-tobacco, the } luct of tl ( rof lands<« | courtesy. , 
; or les t t than license le manuf 3, or ex. | 1 
; prone vee nallint < y dinilans ‘ I desire to repeat the ntleman who introdu 
| t here proposing a revision of the tariff, or a 
Mr, MCKENZIE said | Ng the reven f the Government, has the pr : 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want tosay a word in regard to this amendment, | “"“ 6 18 the OnLy POOF priv e he d =n hethe ' 
rhe Honse will bear me witness that I have not exhausted much of | . ae mas b sf — o' a eman from New Yor! 
time: and while feeling that I have but little claim to its attention, | (*" ERNANDO WOOD “ Ua 
I sha enture to ask its indulgence when a measure of such impor- ore the opeaker ol — ie ee l aSVO 1 ID LS | er, 1f 80 - 
tance to my people is before the committee. I think it about time this | I , xO ( r evel yu nich Loo I | 
| e was legislating in the interest of the farming class of this coun- | 1 Appear 
ry. We have devoted ourgelves for a long period of time to the con- | ,, - ee eee Cony? : — aaa ” . ol 
ion of bills in the interest of manufacturers, in the interest of | *U® °™” f legisla » whieh I hi o aere Un th nee 
pl ed industries, in the interest of holders of the public securities | °"\)"' inclined to favor the Calenda w! 
of e United States, but we have not devoted a single hour since ougaly in ern ’ , : om ! . . 
} Congr assembled to the consideration of any measure that rest about 16 \ "a : — as ou estive ; , y vi . 
» the betterment of the condition of the farming class. | ought to form the « itlal qua : aren Gspval 
] resent on this floor a district that produces more tobacco than wrod cm , valenda i 
iny similar geographical area in the world, and I want my people and aie at ; — ; ae 5 ar ot : a 
e producers of tobacco everywhere to have the liberty to sell it to | “py ° 4! 7 : nish; ae ee ex “. : ‘ cee 
homsoever they please, just as the producers of the West are al ive . ; os es a Se ee deze ; 
owed to sell their corn, wheat, and other products. I claim that no | “O° eS a oO Se 
rentleman on this floor would contend that corn, wheat, rye, oats, or | * : : Stave hgh : 
any other product of the soil should be taxed and invidiously diserimi- |” a prox _ 5 a — ee +a Ace term fo i 
ited against as is this great product which pays nearly 50,000,000 | ™ 3, 1 do a ee ee under ee eee = 
ner annum into the Treasury. No staple on earth pays so much rey st the Ways and Means Committee, for I de - _ 
enue, and still the producer is paid b it little, if any, more than the iby ’ ee ore 
cost of production. The total value of the tobacco crop of the | a ee ~ 
United States is about $22,000,000, at least this is all the planter gets | * ry 5: =e 7 
for i Now let us see what amount of revenue this erop yields for | - m2 jt reece ' 
purposes of government, not alone in this country but in Europe co ee rel , 
United States........- 41,000, 009 | MHUSOlontns a a 
AS Be ae ee 5. 000. 000 = iS : . = : 
BILOROS sccdne Ge sedeuakicoavews 30, 000, 000 | 4 , I Lt i . i] 
NG. cc Ckhcatnaenxees { 0 fn s ie i 
Au Feces tederee . Le, ( YUU tl ere ( But f t] e com 
a re 90s ' par ( of d 
Thus giving a total revenue derived from American tobaccos of | ne of ecution, n ire an f the ‘ ‘ ith 
163,000,000. So, Mr. Chairman, it can be seen that a crop which | « | fit of clergy or hop f resurres is the | d Meat 
only brings the producer $22,000,000 pays nearly eight times that | Com: e6 0 3 House. wg 
mo in revenue to tue different governments I have enumerated. Wher 1 ambitious 1 iber draft neasure 
rhink of the manifest injustice of crippling an industry that pays | reform and prese1 { Ilo f Me i 
such an amount of revenue as this. While we are | it » stretch o winati he « leter 
body else, for God’s sake let us protect the produ Ol not f ti Marchin§’ at ! out \\ 
least to the extent of allowing him to sell what his l } and Meat pl } l te | ‘ | ( 
labor has produced wherever he pleases, to whomsoever he pleases, | stance of vivificat ere the ulavel ‘ ‘ 
and for the best price he can get. to depo ed in t ymib of »>Wa M L tl 
Unde r the operation of the present law requiring a license to p 1 ¢ Mr. Tow? ENI Il} ) 
chase the raw product, the licensed tobacco buyers of Kentucky in | va the cory in the Co 1 Revi of | 
the great markets of Louisville, Hopkinsville, Owensboro, Hender- | on a ¢ of 1 wor | r and t 
son, and other places are monopolists in the purchase of that ed rema ( restor 
le. The farmer producing it is not allowed to exchange it with umily vault. [Laught 
s neighbor, either in the payment of debts, or in exchange for any We | ‘ vislated 
other commodity of which he may be in need. I desire to ask in all | } ) the cl he | 
candor and fairness why may not corn, at, oats, rye, and all the ta rything that: 
great products of the West be discriminate t as this great | te f ‘ e of country 
product is discriminated against under th« of our preset j tie f law, the « e bo rt 
evenue system? What the people of my distri d the people « of peri tly t t 
Kentucky and the producers of tobacco every wl t isthe p ind ¢ er l ed 
ege of selling their tobacco unrestricted by inv is I ‘ terest pi d and id ts,a 
Chat is the fair principle. It applies to the products of Kansas, tl parative yunder or 
products of the great West, and should apply to all tl pre cts Ol ! t r our tal L inte ' ‘ 
: the district which I have the honor to represent. ‘ indire upon ever 
his House has legi ted in the interest « man rel bar hh i e vel 1 
| bondholders, and protected monopolies long enong) Let us call i rts a et 
| halt, Let us legislate at least to the extent of one sinall amendm«e ) { ( lL sa 10 1 Cite 
; in the interests of the people who pay nine-tenths of all the taxes | riff system, ol ; 
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col ‘ D ( i ea T l 
table of duties, di b ‘ red or al Lor 
portsand imports. It « ’ fre he Spanish tf Tarifa, 
1 to 1 som ven I ty l r lur Mooris! 
domination in Spa fro ry p ess re mad 
Al T j 4 A ‘ ad Se l t , spree or ] 
ate euphe inde ‘ f tariff everthel do 
LD es ) vas on the part t Mo 
{ ¢ ! I } k erchant ho ¢ i ‘ to f 
wit} ‘ ea Appl e, and criesof **Go on!’ Goon! Do 
not iLiem 7" [ al Ov 1 the ha fd i oO! ol 
t] i iter I tell you that the peop! f this country are 
tired of t tof] itive jugglery. They ask relief whether 
‘ ‘ hem or not, the time is not far « in ( N 
( ed l caLiscriml l aa ] rrea 
I prot ( 5 al nspired by 0 feeli , ol ( hostil 
ra ti } ing and re favol They have 
DO i neettl lue ‘ cle ty | oO ( ly ee! 
‘ rin pair t ie of I Stat ‘ But the 
I 
‘ i} ( oO h the! da) r, the 1 el l i it 
¢ hands of the peopl presen ‘ ( ctment 
i 1 alle I I ] evenue I I ten 
] CILAIRMAN By t der oi eH the con 
i earl ( recess is 
‘ be tak 
ir. MCKENZI » dozen 
| li i y them of ““Go 
G 
I CHLAIRMA The si i e time has 
‘ House 1 ike I 
Mr. COVER I desire to mal p i LT 
l CHAIRMA)? The g tleman Vv i 
COVERT Will e gentlema | Mr. McKEn- 
titled t he floor whe House reassembles to-morrow 
I CHAIRMAN He be. 
M icKENZI 1 t want to occupy the floor when the House 
I t! I o I want t spe K how, W l he hing 
) Gi it laughte 
} vl C] rma » lay aside all efforts at wantry or criti- 
! ‘A of t] ) ttec of this House, I desire brietiyv to dis- 
he o ! I r prese tariff system, its unjust exactions 
‘ ( io 
| t the « of Hen Cla) vie the ivocacy of 
wl ‘ KO 3 ft American System, Or the system of protec- 
ti nay have been proper and demanded by the requirements of our 
the parative young Republic. But the times have changed, 
nd 1 ind me sand policies have changed with them. 
In endeavori discuss a measure of such gravity and importance 
re L ariff system and amodilication of our internal- 
re e laws it is not my purpose to elaborately argue the details of 
eithe tem, but in a plain, unpretentious way to attempt to con- 
ne t] is House ‘ d the counter that reforms ot the n st radical 
cter e de ded to secure equality in the distribution of the 
ce burder it general prosperity which is the safeguard 
ul ruc e of ire titutionus It is not needed that exagger- 
at } (| be resorted to rder to exhibit the gravity of the sub- 
T ‘ 1@ monstrosit rains he masses flowing from our unjust 
revenue te 
Adam § resent the fundamental 1 sure f ue rr 
‘ 
‘ col tot } t the gov 
‘ ’ pect t 1s, 1n 
ime t ‘ r prot on of the sta 
Is t correct philosophy Does it not award the protection to 
( ] ight to er ) i t] iithor of api a1? Is it not in the 
{ hose ¢ is ] am endeavoring to advocate? Do 
wre teachings? It is my purpose » endeavor to show that 
oul ( vel ystem has been so shaped that the application of 
his 1 ‘ Ac mit should be avoided, and that while the 
pr cil 3 are indirectly tortured the rich few are made the 
beneficia ‘ the products of the labor of the masses 
he } diminishes the ecessity 101 public xpenditure 
becomes |e ‘ nd the income tax, which at one time amounted 
to Many ( dollars annually, repealed. We find the tax on 
manufa red cles and on sales repealed; the tax on transfers made 
by brokers repeals - I every t that the necessities of war 
demanded against the 1 d prosperous repealed, and every tax 
that we to the! es of t iboring masses retained on the statute- 
ooks, thus carrying out the policy that I announced in the outset of 
y remarks that the eff ot legislators from the close of the war 
» the present time seem have been to exempt the rich and the 
powerful from the exactions of Government and cast its burdens upon 
t] houlders of the poor. The theory that lies at the foundation of 
our revenue system is by indirect means to reach every hovel and 
su ‘ tithe from the hard earnings of its inhabitants, and to re- 
lieve axation the great accumulations of capita the hands 
of n facturers and monopolists. ; 
One of the expedients resorted t s the revenue derived from cus 
Ss dves The duties on salt, nh sus on woolens, on paper, on 
type, on agricultural implements, trace and other chains, | es, plows, 
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| States is exempted from taxation, which in the annals of legi 





—. 
ixes, saws, files, anvils, and almost everything that enters into the 
every-day life, use, and consumption of the six millions of people who 

t he il and perform the ordinary mechanical labor of the conn. 





' livelihood, are by operation of law made to assist 
porting the burdens of the Government, 


in Sup- 


while the large accun 











on of ¢ in the hands of bankers, brokers, railroad maen 

id no sts is exempted from all of such burdens. 

l rea Mr. Chairman hat it is nee ‘ssary so long as our Poh Bb 
debt remail its pre volume to resort to this means to ) ds 

} rtion of our revenue. But I belis ve the true principle ny 

ll gover ental affairs should be conducted is the princip| 
ition based upon valuation. In this connection I desire to as] 

yuld h been better for the general mass and more j 
mony with and the spi our institutions to have restors 
the income and all other taxes to which I have adverted and 
have snbtracted from the necessary volume to be raised b 
tem oi toms dues, which, however framed, must of ner sit ‘ 
odious and unequal in its exactions? 

A tariff for revenue only is the nearest approximation to justice ‘ 

in ever be obtained by it. Had we established this as the ‘ 
‘ muld be defended, but the police tl l constructed the & si 
the doctrine of revenue recovery ubordinate condition, an se 
duced anew phase in fi ‘ial philosophy. They made dut 
imports so high on many articles of manufactures at home tha 


aud therefore no revenue was derive: 


hus enabling the home manufacturers in numer 


porting them became impossible, 


from them, t 





stances to more than double the price at which they sell thei: | 
ucts to the consumers, and following ont policy of prote 
which has always had as its base and substructure the theo 
making t rich richer and the poor poorer, there has been foisté 
upon the American people a system of exactions more onerous 
laboring and producing classes than exists in any other coi ntry 


earth. 

What the this country want 
they can buy such articles as they need without paying, in t 
tribute to the manufacturer, one-half their value a 
can be shown conclusively by oflicial facts and fi 
clothing, incl boots, d&c., shoul . 
out the present onerous custom duties the sum of 11.80, er 
the additional burdens imposed under our system of protectir 
amount paid in custom dues alone is $19.04. Almost twice t 
cost of the suit of clothes goes into the pockets of the manuta 
and not one cent into the Treasury of the United States, 

Protective duties, by which I mean such protection as will s 
revenue, is a permanent feature of our tariff system. Investiga 
of the results of the imposition of these duties will demons 
ever, that for every dollar paid into the Treasury the cons) 
compelled to pay 43 per cent. to the home manufacturer ; 
be true, is it not our duty to resort to every expedient consisi« 
justice to lessen the volume to be derived through such a sv 
While the Government realizes less than two hundred jill 
dollars from the customs revenues it costs the people more 
hundred millions annually by reason of the enhanced price 
protected articles. I 


aboring masses of is asystem by 


cures t! 
uding coat, pants, vest, hat, 





Why abolish the income tax, which 
exaction for the security which the Government gives to prop 
and business, and destroy all contidence by the imposition of o1 
and oppressive customs dues on such articles of prime necessity as 
sugar, agricultural implements, medicines, &c., and compel the « 
suming millions to pay nine-tenths of it to the home manufact 
the shape of protection rather than to the Government in the f 
revenue? Protection is bad enough, in Heaven’s name, | 
tion is a crime that disgraces the age in which we live. “It 
synonym of aristocracy, monopoly, and debt.” 

The fact that this philosophy of protection of the rich and 1 el 
of the poor lies at the very foundation of our revenue system is dé 
onstrated when we consider that the whole bonded debt of the United 





enormity is without any sort of peer or parallel. Two thousand 

ions of the available wealth of this country is directly withdrawn fron 
State and national taxation, thereby imposing additional burdens on 
the remaining values, and the consumers and producersof wealth being 
without that great credit, having no power to effect extensive com 
binations or to resist the exactions of tax-gatherers, are thus | t 

defray the burdens imposed under our unjust revenue system. 

This is a direct evil resulting from the existence of such a system 
By it bankers and capitalists are enabled to wifhdraw their whole 
personal assets from taxation in the States. A purchase of bonds can 
be secured from the brokers within an hour from any business point 
in the country, representing the whole available capital of the bank- 
ing corporations and individuals, and be sold an hour after the assess- 
ment has passed, thus enabling the capitalist to withdraw his assets 
the day before assessment and recover it the day after, while the 
poor owner of a homestead of sixty acres, with not more than 550!) ot 
personal property all told, with the burden of a large family on his 
hands, being required to toil in season and out to put bread into the 
mouths of his wife and children, is taxed for county and State pur- 
poses upon everything that he possesses, and indirectly pays tribut 
to the General Government upon everything that he wears, every- 
thing that he eats, the house that shelters him, the school-books from 


l 
which his children learn to read, the weekly newspaper from which 
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he learns of current events, in short on everything that enters into the 
stic economy of every fireside in the land. 
tock boards of our great cities exhibit the fact that monthly 
S (government sec urities in excess of the whole issue are made. 
ean do this; take n oath to the rrectness of his 
d retire his person wsets ir taxation, hile the poor 
thout credit and ha x to labor r his read pays 
s house and farming implements d every no } 1a 
he reason that he has not the credit of the canitalist to 
G rninent curith B wh 3 me this millions of 
excess of tt olume of the p cd : 
he exact ivainst the produ nd 0 
proportion of this abstraction ine US 
0 the many s mes form » proter 1) 
earth none have been more potent for mischief 
ks, andin regard to them this theory of prote yn. cursed 
hould be aceursed of God, : yp] with more torece th 
relse. T! ystem sprung into life during the te 
yrandest civil convulsion known t ‘ eded 
reed of capital, when 7 outst ] 
was 1 the throes of di Lutior [t nts the 3 
rice of that class who, in tl lade imeés, ‘ 1 tre 
emple, and in all subsequent ages | thi al , 
rous enemies of hum: iberty. hey exact { Ci c 
wie a Governmen ity, mpt from ta ul in) 
n interest of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually, when one dollaa 
i was worth from two to two and a half in greenbacks and from 
oand a half tin the face value of the bond. Buyin 
mds wit 1 gold from 40 to ¢ ) per cent, o1 thei ace Values, 
| first from the Government a bnterest ¢ elr inve 
ving from 12 to 15 per cent., payable semi-annually ; but t] 
rtio} which has n parallel in story O01 vent g er 


il not satiate the greed that ¢ 


of an issue predicated upon these 









Government, and 90 per cent. was e peopl an avel 
re rate of 10 per cent. per annum, tf sing their privileg 
ndent of the osher privileges their charters, 9 pet 


per annum on the whole volume of the bonds. The manifold 
that have resulted from this whole national ban] 
uld require a very lar volume to explain and fully set f 


It was solemnly eC 





“l into a law that the face value 





ds, bought at rt sly low rates during the period of t 
wd which the whole world had theretofore recognized as being pay 

1 } athe, 
Ne in grec 


nbacks, should be paid, principal and interest, in gold. 
had been purchased by 


their owners at 

‘face value, and bythis act alone the holders of these bx 
iched over $750,000,000 in gold. Whoever heard of an act of Con- 
ss that legislated into the pockets of hur 

ng men of muscle $750,000,000? Who eve 


. 
er-SU_rickKkeh, NAara-Work- 





heard of a great lobby, 





rich in brains, in influence, and in money, working in or out of the 
orridors of Congress in the interest of depressed and down-trodde 
labor? Would it not be at least an act of equal justice if the same 
‘ongress that enacted this law should have provided that the great 
body of the American people, the men who fought its battles and 
saved its credit, who went from fields of ¢ 
cupations either in the workshops or in the 
an equal right to the gratitude of the nation, for they were entitled, 
vith a much higher and grander show of justice, t legislati 
bonus of $750,000,000, 


, ’ 1 e 
‘to resume thei 


st-fields, should have 

















But instead of giving them $750,000,000 by an act of Congress, as 
was given to the bondholders, our present tariff system was de d 
which taxes them upon every article of prime necessity—the shoe 
they wear, the clothing, hats, cottons, woolens, salt, coal-oi alico, 
hosiery, tableware, combs, linens, gunpowder, iron, trace-chains, nail 


steel, handsaws, pocket-knives, leather, gloves, paper, pins, needles 
shawls, flannels, blankets, sugar, spices, bool 

ticles pay an average tribute of over 45 per cent. to the manufacturers, 
every dollar of which comes out of t! 

Had it not been for the existence of national banks and the greed 
that possessed the class that controlled them and the tremendous 
volume of money and capital deposited in their 
ing two thousand millions of dollars, no man would \ 
audacious and so criminal as to have presented such a proposition 
It was an act of spoliation and robbery that cries to Heaven for ven 
geance. Many of the leading republicans, East and West, denounced 
it as unparalleled robbery, prominent among whom were Thaddeus 
Stevens and Oliver P. Morton. But the irresistible power of cor- 
ruption of such a volume of wealth swept every obstacle from its 


} 
oks, &e., all of which ar- 


» pockets of the consumers. 


control, approximat 





pathway and the infamy was accomplished. Apprehensive that this 
legislative dicta would be repudiated by the people and that their 


spoils would be wrested from them, a system of contraction of the 
greenback currency was resorted to, the purpose being to bring the 
greenback on a par with gold, thus preventing payment except upon 
a gold basis. This policy was absolutely, unconditionally, and re- 
morselessly pursued until every valuable industry was prostrated, 
until property had shrunk one-third of its value, unti 
hung over the business interests of the country filling nearly every 
fireside in the land with misery and disaster. 

By this policy they destroyed not only the best of our citizens, but 





! . 
i 1MsodiVvency 


the hopes and the usefulness of a future generation, contracted the 
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pure ‘ Masis 
mate credit systen lwa one ! 
it is a well known fact that 95 pe ot 4 
actions are based on umercial credits d 
+} ] y | 
i ! al ul \ 
‘ u ry one ‘ ) ) l 
vat ( ere 
nh ( ( ~ i () 4 { ) 
{ ’ Ay . ‘ 
i i if } ‘ ~ 
} 
‘ ) 
it z 
i ‘ , ‘ \ 
‘ I 
si\ 41 | i «* 
dl 
‘ | ies 
sin ] 
Wy ’ 
V¥ il ) ‘ i 
~ ‘ ! 
i at 1 
oT ¢ l i ‘ 
i? 1 Luks At eric ilt 
tist« )) I r Ver i ) i 
1 tie T ) a) 
I ed upo erm t ‘ 
ng | uti l l s ] 

{ ul nd under t Constitution of Grove ! } 
thre ive to as many favors, as many ¢ upfons, and ! y bless 
3s the soulless corporations whit for fift r yeal 

} } 1+} 

ia i essed. Lie 
The peopl » not care for metaphysical abstra mS 2 ranious 
disputations in regard to political economy, and the la ply 

d demand, the horrors of protection, or t! eauti 

ry , x ‘ aa r 
They know, withont inquiring ly oO yuu 
pre t system their burdens are greater then t! in bear, and upon 
principle that revolutions never argue, but alwa ict, they will, 
the fullness of time, by a process of which the i es the 
masters, under our system of government,rise in th trength, their 
majesty, and their power, and throw off this illir ¢ - 
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| llouse being in ¢ t ) ate « ym, and 
h under considerati H. RE. N ) for a permanent 
construction fund for the Navy and for ot! 

Mr. WHITTHORNE said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So far as la a itention of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs to « ( erable length 
of time int ai the merit 

j ndition of th Amer in Na il enera 3 
per v und tood by the members of t] I The necessity 
of its reconstruction into some degree of efficiency has engaged the 
attention and enlisted the thought of the Committ n Naval Affairs 

The la LOU! eal 

But in taking the floor at this time t sk the p ige of the presen 
bill, I declare my individual purpose to be, in anything that I may say 
in its consideration, to make no reference 1 coming LV 
defects that may | ‘ ted he rime ra n ¢ he 
nava I ( That belong oa ther anc lou I n 
this, and y¥ hen the discussio1 here vill % ter to embarra t! 
consideration of a measure s tal to the terest of t N 
deem the present one to be. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, as I have stated, earnest ip 
preciate the condition in which the United States Na vy at tl 
time, and as earnestly desire to do what they believe to be their 
in regard thereto—that is, to promote its efficiency, ike it re 
sponsive to the demand, resources, and wants of the count ts trade, 


and its commerce, and in doing so to make that preparatior 
the protection and defense of its great and rapidly reasing inte! 
ests demand. In order to do this the committee have had suggested 
to them various methods and plans: one embracing the organization 
of a board of admiralty or assistants outside and independent of the 
heads of bureaus; another which contemp! ited tie nclusion of 


these chiefs of bureaus as part of the board; 








looked to Congress as the ‘‘ expert body ”’ to deter! thie typ a 
character of vessels to be constructed. Afte: ature consideratio 
+ Wil ‘ 


the Committee on Naval Affairs resolved uy ie presen’ bill as the 


the determination 


best solution of conflicting ideas. This bill leave 
| of type and character of vessel 


1 1 4 ; hea 
be | t in irst place to the 


Is to 
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so 
wy } \ i » pres i sé etal 
l ca i ypoard 
‘ ‘ ] Cr re rr 
} 
( 
! I i 
Lod of 
| > 
‘ ; 
: } 
1 
( 
; 
ii 
hibit Yr « ; 
<pelulit 
ires of t 
Nari 
lie ; ‘ 
{ TT ‘ 
{ f ul appre 
’ } 
i de 1 ‘ 
I f mm I 
! ( re l 1 ) I { eaitel 
) ( ’ ‘ tO] l ‘ | oT 
: ‘ } } rt of t) 
I ‘ ‘ p ecrulti 
‘ re reat « of the r rir ry heir vain der 
é ‘ l \ ( nile \ ] be l nit ( ~ 
9 4 ‘ ‘ ; e construc iO ‘ ? Na 
Mr. PRICI In ot! I ft t! tlema ly t e 
lpr PP.” nN? ' 1 ' t m1 propose t wer Lee’ nt 
i y i ti s pe a rma 
sila andl ater manrin tie Conrres re hat 
er ] ud out of itt 
M WHITTHORNI Lé p eed i i opria 
i { the credit i the cons ¢ on 1 
tine l i ( I oO build I ay 
d shall credited t | el paid out f | 
Mr. (¢ the co t further b ve th 
re { t the Na »lare SI 1 mone ou a 
hye Dpr 9 ted +} ' » large num! r ot v 3se] Oo or} tu 
ric be} t. W » Tl ’ rien f tl ust « 
t! { nt i f i a I tl 
de that t immense sums of 1 ‘ iven t , 
i we been practi thrown awa r) sels of war of 
Me « ‘ erseded by thos h ( ( r «lec Rapid 
chang been mad ( truction and arma Phis has r 
suited 4 1 uggle be ‘ aggress nd defer irmament. 
Che vict to-d es the victory of the er with the 
ing t last the combatant ) speal 
pau f triumph resting with t idk 
that is to sa 1 as agai def rman t, oI 
athe | ) estuden l LV cle ] ‘ rned 
their att t f essive o1 for the 
power of steam-ra per yell © pow l ruction 
to be four l rene \ ta t l as tl 
a bted « { th it 1 W l ent, a ] 
that e ought to ) ep the spirit of lustry and the 
s or art of shi his « n the construction ofa 
i ite ed Vy, a selve th and im 
oveme sof thedayandt ( intave ot! vly« ve ped ideas 
} mie , Mr. Chairmaz | 10 tO Sa Tr i f the de 
tail f the bill now before the ( itt of Whol ] me 
now to eak ot the pr posi tio involved by this bill i { ) ren- 
eral and controlling spirit. 
he Committee on Naval irged as tl ire with the cor 
sideration of questions aftec naval interests i ll their rela- 
s, could not avoid looki * actual conditio the Navy, 
and in doing so to compare its present with its past, and t » de 
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' nea whather i J] “ , . 
termine hether it wa such position as to respond to the de: 
+} , 
of the great TS a ‘lense of the country. 
» 1REO 4} ‘ . , ; _ 
] Let y ol st " or ipl l a positior al 
e tirst of ft of t} rid Indeed, in se 
I re may be rig ed is the first, bi 
rated ast uinth or tenth; indeed, some have pla 
t In f t f the courage id superiority « 
tine PON hea rmaments me ‘ 
y Y ‘ + 2 y 
) < VY «it rvé LO} rank 
: I el hat { De purpose \ 
int ; purposes is Falstaftian. Th: 
; 2 I that not : id 
i ( r N I 
Mr. ¢ ) ( t of tl 
The | l 1 Sta i i I t! rey w ¢ 
N 160 \ 
' 
Sex 
| 
I l l4 
‘ t 
‘ ‘ { 4 
11 st ( ] i ( 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ lw 
tt | ast ‘ ( 
y ls ] ’ evel 
1 of « i ‘ I of t i 
i f vit ( i © ¢ 
ut . enti 
di I t llou peopl I! 
} + a ! € il 
We ha 3 t 350 gu ) e } nd of the 
é fe i ] i ‘ 60-} l 
| ] } } +? + 
ip) ( I exp ) LO cn the ight 
Navy is not censural onsibility belong 
istration the naval establishment, and of whi 
be iid if the occasion ere propel! lI 
I 
\O et me invite t attentiol Ir the con ittec 
t vies of oth powers, rem k ha 1 Iron-clac 
| IS supe rt l ‘ t { ls 
ft the sl p ( } l is Vi 
Ty 
I 
France 
Germany 
Great Britair 
Russia 
taly 
Netherlands 
spall 
_—— 
Purke 
Brazil 
«Great Brit ding t t ‘ 
number 
Great Dritair other ' ! 
d are not deeme 
Italy has two of l ‘ kn 
ice, namely, the Du ) 
Of this number 1d 18 are smail or-clad vessels. 








Now, sir, keeping in mind this manif eakness of the 
Navy, we turn for a few moments to look at the great interests of our 
ountry, which are to a large extent dependent upon its usefulness 
and efficiency. I assume, Mr. Chairman, somewhat axiomatically, 


that civilization is the elevat 
and that 
are proposit 
tee or before the people of the 
the wealth, 
denced to a la 

that the health and wealth of the com: 


ion and improvement of the human race, 
t ag of civilization. At least they 
t argue before this intelligent commit- 
United States. I assume again that 
of a nation or people is evi- 
t marine or 
1erce of any country are 





progress, and improvement 
ays 


1 
‘ve degree vy 1ts 


commerce, and 


up- 
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i first by its resources in product ind secondly by the means 










































Now this tonnage of 




















ported t ( vessels of the United State i nploved as 
ven fo! its defense and protection, | follows: 
It is singular to note what is the seeming lesson in the history of 
nations which have attained the highest rank in dominion, | Yea For ( W ‘ 
% wer, and civilization that they have 0 shed most in wealth and 
a ritv when they had powerful navies and commercial marine. | 
E F eed not ask you in order to estab] t ») review in detail the as tf, I ‘ 1 
, I ‘ Pheenicia, Carthage, Ron Veni Naples Spain gal, | ; o 
Ei _and England. The mere mention of these names :0n- 
ill ce manifest the proposition I assert. | ra| It will be noted by the committee that the falling . 
BS 1 and grasp the rank and pow¢ of the civilized nations of to- | re has been nea ly wholly those vessels engaged in the for 
e ind in doing so you with but an exception or two fix the rank | rade, Itissingu not t thstand t st 
; power of their navies and commercial marin And while i ( 30 our comuerce, fore ld \ \ cant age 
S the United States ranks as an inferior power in ips < ar, yet | t regained the if lin the ve 1. I! ne 
. che ranks second or third in « mercia ink ul thus serving as | rican 1 to ] t fa d tI ) 
‘ ,exeeption to the lesson of the past history of the world. ent 1 moment fully © 1a und w t ist 
4 rhen I argue, Mr. Chairman, that the commer: marine of any | apply the remedy. Re mibe eo f America e 
t ; dependent upon its military marine for defense and pro- | I nov vite r att state of i the 
‘ To say that it is not is to premise that w rong, injustice, and } years mentioned, as it i SLLOYV in the followil ‘tables 
pression have no longer lodgment with mankind—that “ war hath 
smoothed his wrinkled front,” and “ deep in ocean buried Se ees 
his arms.” Ido not believe it; nor will such an event happen | 
intil ambition hath no office to perform, and human nature hath rid | \ \ , va 
{ of pride and passion. That it is so dependent, taught | 
ll the experience of the past and the facts of the it time. | 42 194 
{ therefore announce as a truth that the demands of our extensive | 1379 i { 137 
ind growing foreign trade as well as that of our very large and in- | 
creasing COastwise trade require the security and protection of an et- | Ni this disparity in tonnage t our ext va full 
client navy. ‘ ; . | manifest the balance of the carrying tr: agai i own 
It is not, I trust, improper here to inquire into the extent of Amer- einai i ha aeen 21 ee . ’ 
commerce and the American carrying trade. Pardon me, Mr. | ‘ ST eee — a 
Chairman, if in doing so I make comparisons with its past and note Value of exports and im) {me ’ 
s growth. 
In making this comparison I do not go back further in our com- Yea | 
rcial history than the year 1860, as I mark this period as the one 
vhich our commercial marine and naval strength was strongest, | 
t st in times of peace. | 18 i ‘ nae, DES 
J exhibit here, Mr. Chairman, a table snowing our exports and im- | ~ iy —_—— 
rts for the years 1860, 1868, and 1569: ; 
Oommeres of tha United Stat Mr. ( hairman, this ld not « he causes 
which produced them, as ) proper remedy to correct them, 
ee _. | should enlist the earnest thong s Ce l content now 
Year Total exports. | Total imports. pone Me “tae | simply to call attention to the coincident that duri 3 le 
oe ’ | cadence of our commercial marine our Navy has almost hand in hand, 
| as it were, grown weaker and weaker; and to my mind it is apparent 
Sen cecnss $362, 166, 254 | that as the sense of surity and protection is withdrawn or lost from 
resents S71, 624 we | any business o1 trade, that capital and labor will avoid its ventures 
ee aos, SEE, 355 }and risks. And while we canvass the causes of decay in our carrying 
| trade, no thinking man can escape the conclusion that one of its con 
Now, looking at this picture, turn to the other, which I present you | tributing caus as and is the weakness of our Navy. and the ina 
or the years 18738 and 1279: | bility or indisposition of our Government, in consequence of this, to 
| demand and enforce full respect for the rights of our citizens en 
‘Pee poe Yotal import Potal | sports | gaged in foreign trado. 
and imports | Of the other contributing causes, this is not the time or eccasion to 
| | speak, and I can only say now that when the labor of this country is 
eee : ; r 81. 195 pases) ren S* that taxation, which, under the name of prot yn, en 
e 735 436, 822 | 1, 201 510, 657 | hances the cost of living to the laborer, but enriches the capitalist, 
| then ; nd not till then can we build vessels as cheaply and as success 
os 
Chis exhibit should be accompanied with the statement that during p aaa ae 4 = EAVAlS In SRO CaeryIng ta le, and thus fully recover our 
se hime teitalen: anion aehihk: thts: Sub eae elk: Meher, SONU dae autnien ae position. But to return, Mr. Chairman, to the presentation of the 
+ evenielan ‘ 7 Ce a ae 4 A> | exhibits of our vast and increasing commerce: resenting over 
our exports Over our imports was the large sum of $ 3271,4753 a | a] 000.000.000 annually. seeking ev ry arket of the habitable elobe 
fact which bears alike evidence of our capacity of production and | witl ae a at i a ee ae a ee eens iat 
habits of economy. And I beg especially to call attention to anothe! ee ee ee . pepe yes east ~ wee: ae 
fact which will be shown by an analysis of this exhibit of our com- | @22h2°: and bg aaraane deeds Binge rect ney 8 ae 
: . . ; 24 13 . | life and liberty daily, and depending directly on these is the wealth 
merce. It is the immense and rapid growth in the export trade of | ~~ ca the ee ees re . ae ee oe 
ane aes Sa aie rEg aee 45 Ra eee a aoe : . | and prosperity of all our coast and many of our interior cities, and 
iricultural products. In the years given in the following table this I wat , 3 eg ie ee ae me a ‘ 
anaes yet behind and greater in magnitude is the wealth and industry of 
; , ‘ . our vast farm-fields and great manufacturing establi nent 
Exports of agricultural products. Walaly welt. ile aie . fc ee ee ' a a 
RR ce tc sei, ta ds 65 oe BERR ode ee 2056 560, 972 eigh well, sir, the presentation of this exhibit, and let the con 
eee ee eee eh Aa hd ened: aa a "361, 188 483 | mittee answer, if in our present weak and inefficient Navy we are 
LTO <ivinmneiiskeand ease Uuade sh <x anaes aiedaiaeshah aes weeeeeessees 543,691,174 | affording that security, care, and protection which we feel bound to 
This table shows an increase of over 100 per cent. since 1860, and | give to the care and custody of other property and interests. Your 
that nearly three-fourths of the exports of the country come from its | cities, towns, and States pay te nfold more for police loree annu illy 
agricultural producers. than your Navy costs, yet they have not greater interests to guard 
Sir, may I not pause to invoke and arrest the attention of this large | than yout Navy. Your Army costs from two to three hundred pet cent. 
lass of producers of national wealth to the deep interest they have | more per annum than your Navy, yet the relative importance of thei 
in the due and proper protection of that wealth as it wends its way duties to the national interests are inferior to those exacted of and 
< into the markets of the world? Reflect for a moment how onerous | to be performed by your naval force. 


the tax or burden would be upon these producers if we had no com- 
mercial marine, or a commercial marine without the power to command 
respect for its rights wherever it might sail or anchor. 

Now, let us look to our carrying trade and tonnage. 
Tonnage. 


ec reat. wits Ae ON 





Year Sail. Steam. Total 
| 
1860 Pein eiitust davis Gunite Cake dcaliall 4, 485, 931 7 | , 868 
EEE at te delle AR aa a 2,993,429 | 1 nT 4, 169, 601 








Looking not alone to the present commercial interest f our 
country, but its fature—when your millions, as nov |, shall 
| be reckoned in billions—when we shall, by our increased ions, 
| challenge competition in all the markets of the wor by 
| the justice and fraternity of our intercourse wit ' ns we 
shall make more consumers than Great Britain no 0 ol het 
| dependent colonies, your committee dares to eve , that they 
| have not mistaken their duty, in view of th ess of our Navy, 
| in reporting the necessity of a reconstruct lt I 
that it is not the persons of the Navy but oft y 1 
people which demand that this worl a i 


iderations a view « 


Add to these con 
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Mr. WILI ul 

Mr. CHal Duri resent ¢ I lintrodu La bill (H. 
R. N 5) ealling for the construction of a building at Louisville, 
Kent ] oO iensura hthe1 d blie business. The 
Com) Public ildings and Grounds unanimously reported 
bac ended the passage of t bill, and it yw upon the 

Ho ‘ i to bye ted } mm \ en re ‘ eu 

NGRESSIONA ATORY 

According to popular idea the whol aut) of amember oi Con- 
gress is te ke speeches and draw his salary. The thousand mat 
ters of departmental business: the careful and conscientious exam- 
nation of pending legislative measures; the preparation, presenta- 
tion, and advocacy of bills and resolutions; the correspondence with 


to thirty lett day ; the 
business in committee these 
and responsibilities ich occupy almost the ent and 

r Re itive, are utterly ignored of minor 
compare d with that of debate or mere spe ch-making. 
my own in ssion of tl I had often 
pictured to my self the stirring scenes of a gre the gallery 
crowded with interested and enthusiastic auditors, the legislative 
seats filled with “ grave and reve 1 


seigniors,” and 
¢ while some noted 


constituents, averag.ng trom twenty ers ever 
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Not six weeks of my congressional 
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tives of both political parties deliver able and eloquent spe 

i i 
an average n members on the floor and th 
spectators in the gallery, who had casually lor 


The 


e( 


vudience of a doze 
forty drowsy tg 

q ing 
from motives of comfort or curiosity. reasons for this any 


Ppa©re 


expected, 
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indifference are obvious. Questions of revenue, finance. tariff. « 
entered into the canvass and were the subjects upon which 
1 lect It ca } 


nnot, therefore, be and it is 
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these general o1 political debates can boast 



























If the bil | ndduced belonged to this class of 
jects I would not occupy a single moment in its discussion It 
e! i\volvesdata whichshould be inthe possession of the Hou 
it lled ur oO Vi Yor have I felt at liberty to hold ba 
data until the bi ) ip for discussion. I wish to present 
ow, that rentleman desiring it may have ample tim 

opportunity for investigating their truth and applicability 
tl f to and sub itiated, the facts and pri cipl 
ind h ppjic tion fo public building will, I feel 
ecurt favorable consideration for the bill in the House 
efo he « ? ‘ he same time furnish some int 
} ! 1 aluable for ture referent 
Ne his House, Mr. Chairman, has a more delica 
difficult du f I t of determining the locati 
lue,a cl ‘ of the pul buildings in the United Stat 
dut man tf which the committe 
vith it, like ot] committees, is left almost entirely 
ided l \ proposed to erect a publi 
it a particular point, position is not necessarily a 
\ @ Claims of any ¢ ier pou Phere is » conilict of 
sin ot ppl pri tior Lich yuld ¢ the exact fact 
ity hopes its tur 0 be found worthy of a similar re¢ 
vnd in w of th ibject it would be a gratuitous and m« 
graciou for any one not a member of the committe 
or deny \ proprie ft the desired result 
\ppi ti f Committee on Public Bui 
Ground ‘ ) f my colleague, f Mr. M 
} 1¢ rr tie 
R I \ rec 
ldir t ( nsion oT th 1 l | f tl ibe 
the bill a statemer vriting showing t mount of revenue rece 
source Hi atisti business of the United State 
N Lhe « ‘ i i public buildiz gis proposed { » be 

tha ( 1 ll address a letter of inquiry to the S« 

i n each case as to whether the needs of the public servic 
construction or ext 0 tid public building, and if so, what amou 
judgment L be ited id also for a statement of the amoun 
paid annuall t t for the use of public buildings ats 

The committee evidently thought that by ascertaining the am 
of internal revenue 1@ amount of postal receipts, and the an 


of recei) ‘om customs, the total amount of public busine 
acted a be approximately known, and a rul 
established which would be just and uniform in its applicatio 
That this conclusion of the committee 


onstrated by a reference to the official reports of the Government 


t any point would 


results. is correct can be den 


S CEE I OVERNMENT REVENUI 


From the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
pears that the ordinary revenues, from all sources, for the fiscal y« 
end June 30, ,i84. Of this amount $11,195, 
were made up from the items “repayment of interest by Paci 
Railroad Company,” “‘ revenues of the District of Columbia,” “ proti 
on coinage,” and other sources, which in no way affect the questior 
public buildings, as the sums referred to are received at the Tre: 
Department and nowhere else. Deducting this sum of $11,195 
the amount remaining is $262,631,355. The 
$11,820,303, is made up of two items, to wit, customs, from which t 
receipts during the year were $137,250,047, and internal revenu 
from which the receipts were $113,561,610. 

In other words, from these two sources of customs and internal r 
enue there was collected last year the sum of $250,811,658, whic 
six-sevenths of all the receipts that are paid to the Government 
arious cities where buildings are owned or rented by the G 
Therefore, by ascertaining the amount paid into the Tr 
ury from these two sources, we have a criterion, so far as receipt 
‘ned, for the establishment of public buildings. 
other and very important branch of the public service which involv: 
much and whose gross receipts are quite large, is the Post 
Office Department. Asitsexpensesare greater than its receipts it yields 
no revenue, and is not included in the report of the Secretary of th 
Treasury. These three sources—internal revenue, postal receipts, a! 

l when aggregated show the amount of public business 
at any given point, and furnish the principal if not the only rule for 
determining the necessity and character of its public buildings. 0! 
course there are exceptionai features in the claims of some cities, su 
e of a United States court, pension agency, &c. B 
i the subject I am convinced that the rul 
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ee Gusmenais ‘ —— det 
: ietters tothe heads of Departments having control of thesesubjects and ANALYSIS I A 
i Ske ieaell's -ers. of which the following will ¥a8 an illinatration: | : . : 
F \btained answers, ol which the following will serve as an illustration: Irom the last report of the Supervising Ar appears tha 
Fs CREAS S DEPARTMENT there are one hundred and six cities in which the Gover ‘ Wns 
ih OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUI 1 .a char hite hnilding T nla: ‘ } 
¥ Washington. February 18. 1880 veh ehcp of pablic eee aaee i ta yalar s ement W ch I 
Ey a ' ‘ lave Ish giveb, being one i ‘ tue whole nut I yy ’ 1] 
: Cm In reply to your letter. in w 1 you request that I furnish you with the a ; giv l : 4 . os : iit é CcOnIprise ail 
c sof the district in which the cit therein named are located. &« have | Cities where the value of i¢ buildings is over S150 A VSis 
a onor to return the list herew with the number of collection district, loca- | Of the facts presented by tl statement, in LOCELO ot 
% n of collector's office, and amo of collections for the year 1279, added theret the other cities reported by the Supervising Archit , lise yim 
— t unique and interesting resu ts The names of th cities al ed 
‘ A. H. HOLT. Chief Cler} } in order, acordimg to amount of publi business annu . sacted 





| New York, it will be seen, stands first. and Louis a é 








Similar answers from the Secretary of the Treasury and from the | list. Twelve of t} »} eee oo eee ear 2 “os 
a aon ae aoe ma eanatrwa 7 LiSt. welve ¢ mw one hundred and siX Cities, it Lli be n, doa 
Office De peennen were received. , : | public business which, as compared with Louisville, would rat 
[he official data thus furnished show the amount of internal revy- ar - : i : au 
F Pet neti ta le a city buildings valued at between one and two milli of dollars, or 
é enue, the postal receipts, and customs dues paid at the city of Louis- awe ng the arnount hd “1 
* . . , . 2 ae ° ‘ eraging LA@ & ou it Wont 1G ial . i Saint 4 11s the 
x . to which the bill I have introduced refers. In addition to this | Naw tava i iene Sa ws : ae , ot a, 
b alae red tabular stat ; “nt f a]} agers "2 oS U ‘ » | WCW llaven, ( OVINgtON, ana A lalta, have tp ’ 1S ess Wihica 
. I have prepared a tabular statement of all the cities in the nited | would give Louisville between two and t] e2 
. . ae a | uid ¢ 4 i ~eLy 3 we ] uree il LOS OT GOLATS 1 
FE States where public buildings are located whose cost exceeds $150,000, iver e £ $2,616,871. Thr ti P ttsbur | nies a 
; ‘ . : a ad . | average OT Sxv,010,5 7 1. iree Cities, Pittsburgh ‘ns ani Sava 
q rhis table, which I append, gives first the populations of these cities, | |, h, ¢ : rint¢ 1 Grand R . Mie] ao ae aoe 7 __— 
F hown by the census of 1870. That there has beena vreat increase | nab, Georgia; and Grand hapids, Michigan, give Louisville between 
3 = ar eae ma . : . 7 a ee ee : | three and four millions, or an average of $3,506,214. Four cities, Port 
F f population since then, we all know; but as the increase will apply : : s g UO, r cities, Port 
t . Pe ; ; : t? | land, Maine; Evansville, Indiana; Memphis, Tennessee; and Little 
E ) all cities alike, no complaint of unfairness can be made upon this | p ck, Arkansas, would give Louisville between fout lf mil ' 
By: rr . . ’ . 77 Ive Ki ansas, ou five LOULVILle Det een Lour and DVe MILLiLoT 
F re. The second column of the table gives the amount of publi - Ln ay : »f 84.636. = of S P Mt : M ii 
P : or an average ¢ bo Oe. liree cities, Saint aul, Minnesota; Jadi 


isiness. This “ amount” is made up of the three items of internal 














1 : ; ; 
“th son, Wisconsin; and Des Moines, Iowa, would ) ‘ ti 
venue, postal, and customs receipts, thus: tr - : ’ ee 
SIX mMulillons, OF an average OT So,OUU,000, Only ve cities, New York 
boston ‘. ‘ San Francisco, Detroit, Richmond, and Milwaukee, would ve Louis 
nternal revenut nbdtbhekhhe tubued weedwe — oesecée ° cocccce Gl, 190, 589 “17 } 1 t } " j 
Bee ete Se es Sr le ea ee 1 ville for public buildings an amount wm one lion. J last 
( ea eeu ate tuned ital uw duke a eenin don aNele nein Samide ted dees 13 three cities have no pension agencies, are of much smaller population, 
aon ul in other respects, as I shall presently show, are distinguishable 
I 7 ‘ i ~ 
ROU 6ccc6e 000066 6 ce © 6 péOC Oe CeSeEs FecceseeeeCe 


: Pas ee Kes “ts wh" | T have thus given the status of Louisville as compared with thirty 
In the same way, the total amount of public business at each city, as | two cities where public buildings are now located. As tothe remain 
riven in this column, has been ascertained. The third column of the | ing seventy-four cities, if the publie buildings of Loni 


cy | 8 else 
table is taken from the Supervising Architect’s report for 1879, and | where, were proportioned to the amountof business done. their valne 
shows the total value of public buildings now at those points. Thi | would range from six to one hundred millions of dollars. In other words, 


unounts given exhibit the total cost of work, including alterations and | if the same ratio had been observed at Louisville as at three-fourths 


repairs and cost of site, to June 30, 187), The fourth column of the | of the citiesin the United States it would now have public | uild 
table shows what the city of Louisville would be entitled to if Con- |} jpes costing from sir to one hund) tillions ¢ , 

. . * . . "-* ; ~ - 
cress gave to it public buildings in the same ratio to the amount of it The vyublic business of the cities which are not ineluded in the 


public business, as has been allowed to other cities in the Union, table is very much less in proportion to the value of their public 
Comparative table. buildings. But limiting the calculation to the cities which I have 


ical Se, — | tabulated, and averaging them, Louisville would, upon the sam 




































j ; . ac 
2 = | basis, be entitled to an appropriation of $11,763,000. It must also be 
| . a s borne in mind that at a large number of the cities contained in the 
| & a = table the buildings are yet in process of erection, and their ultimaty 
Cities 2 os ; —— is not stated. This is the case in six of the eight cities whiel 
3 == S precede Louisville in the list. At another one of the eight—Balti 
| o ‘e = | more—a new building is contemplated, for whose site this Congress 
pare ah ei : “ | has already appropriated $500,000, 
| Can anycity in the United States, Mr. Chairman, make out a stronger 
\ \ y 49 909 ie - . .* r 4 4 . 
nk Meet ns r 42, 292 | 10, 978, 172 case than this? The merestatement of the figures is, Isubmit, a con 
ON a Se et wre 250, 526 », 994.4 6 . a2 ce 4] ae oe . / } 
\delphia | 674! 022 | 5) 623. 147 clusive argument in favor of the bill which I have introduced. This 
adele Ce wi siden | 22 5, 623, ; ; ; 
CURIE. ina vs eadaescnsnes | 216,239 4,473, 687 statement is based upon the official data contained in the reports of 
( Oe .dcanee eeese 298, OTT 5, 744, 000 | the last fiscal year. Highly favorable as it is to the « Vy Whose ill 
San Fe isc » 473 207, 425 ¢ : le ¢ } hot ts 
in Francisco ...+.---.--++---+ 149, 473 1, £07, 42 | terests I advocate, I will now proceed to show that it is a 
niet SOs <dtinmewsess vekeee 310, 864 5, 443, 053 
Baltimore, Maryland .......... 34 1, 631, 733 UNDERI 
Louisville, Kentucky ........... | 53 372, G90 | ....2. a d 
ovington, Kentucky...... of 05 258, 6xf 2 R07, 23 and that the total public business of Louisville, instead of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ... . 243, 777 316, 91 $3,263,673, as given in the table, shonld be between tive ids 
Richmond, Virginia .....-.-..- 51, O38 307, 131 9,59 | jons of dollars. To this proposition I challenge attention and cor 
New OrieGns..ccosccccs agnumact) CONS $1091, 810 6, 287, 715 | “a: 4: The above i a o) O28 +9 1 af +] 
Butlalo, New York...... ee, 31. 008 611. 5a4 | GU uion. he avove amo ae ol red hdd 1s ¢ mmposed O1 Lb 
Detroit, Michigan....-. nate 5 79, 577 223. 913 {77,122 | internal revenue, for which the receipts last year were 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania debit 86, 076 1, 194, 494 3, 069, 523 | posi i] receipts, S153,.689;: and customs receipts, 835,205 
igh North ¢ <ietigeasbamepiini AS 50, OV : > The receipts from internal revenue of the Louisville district three 
maha, Nebraska.............- 35, 021 1, 100 » a= 1 4] , 5 
Albany. New York $45, 000 j years ago amounted to $4,085,377 Under the p , a. a in 
Nashville, Tennessee............] 25, 865 ; ) 322, Of i 600 | resolution of Congress, approved March 2s, 1°73, the rin 1 
Indianapolis, Indiana .......... im, 244 724, 227 401, 145 1,804,500 | distilled spirits entered into distillery warehous Ls ended to 
‘ortland, Maine seecse ose b1, 413 a, HOI tom, 204 4, 1,40) | three vears. Since the passage of that law withdrawals have only 
OG: TNO I. ks ngdscaconces 28, 804 376, Y35 292, Oxo 2, SLL, 200 : + +) ; { tls ] re? 
D Haven, Connecticut....... 50, 840 337, 320 235, 257 2, 166, 000 een made to meet The waits oO Pade, al COU itiy a large pe 
Dubuque, Iowa ................ 18. 434 320, 842 200. 000 1930 000 | cent. of whi has been left in bond, thus creating a temporary re 
Wheeling West Virginia ..<.<s- 19, 280 300, 252 138, 559 1, 454 ’’ ductio »f inte al é The } ] ch wa pla l 
Saint Paul, Minnesota ....-..-- 20, O30 282, 520 1:36, 000 057, 600 | pond near three vears avo at on the hdra wid un th 
Uanta, Georgla.......... ° 1,7 462, UTS il 2, 43 5 - ' ‘ f 
Evansville. Indiana j 1 i ni 8 ot tract 3 belpg ws lrawn My it . el 
Savannah, Georgia...... 21 ) 2 “4 %, 093 { efore, the amount of interna { lt ithed rict 
Memphis, Tennessee. ..-. esces - 169, 761 - ‘ 11 increased 
\I y ; ‘ | mn i 7 i , . 1 
Madison, Wisconsin ....... “ pie ace ae P oee rhe records of the office since the last report of ( 
: rand Rapids, Mich 16, 507 157, 301 ’ ; PD ee i i 
; Little Rock, Arkansas........ 12, 320 134, 113 200, OE ! OOO f Inte it hevenue show an 1h ise Of Ove ? 
’ ‘ 
Des Moines, lowa. ..... a 12, 035 l i z t! orres™ ling mont {t as ur \ 
Mobile, Alabama .............. 32, 034 119, 24 140), J 12, 21 the opinion of the collector, continue throu ‘ < 1] 
l \ », Tennessee << ‘ 8, 682 110, ¢ v4 l >, 2 7 | 1 4 
; nes wi er I } 3 ; 9. the inter re s al e ¢ | 
; Columbia, South Carolina ), 298 117, 244 11 y} 11,564 , ; = tt 
i Charleston, South Carolina...... 13, O54 I . 2, 044, 573 63,453, % prosatmia v 
2 Portland Oregon 205 i ] Mi { Aru ‘ ‘ 
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‘orfelk, Virginia 77 009 i . F : € | ‘ 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylv ] , eed age to m } . mf 
lrenton, New Jersey..... 154 13 i rr ts of the distil ‘ i 
Bangor ER dann eis iene ) . . An examir n of the t report of } ( r ¢ ] i 
Fall River, Massachusetts ...... 25, 659 140, 000 > : lustrate 1 co f ut $ On pa 
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8] SINESS AT LOUISVILLI 
Another and very important branch of the public service at Lo 
ville, which has not been considered in the tabular estimate of thi 
public business, and which is daily increasing, is that of pensio 
The pension list of the United States on the 30th of June last amounted 
to 242,755 persons. The aggregate amount paid last year for pensions 
was $29,942,721, and for arrears of pensions $21,880,008, making 
grand total of $51,222,7"9. This enormous business was former! 
transacted by fifty-eight officers, but on the 7th of May, 1577, an o 
| der was issued by the President reducing the number of agencies to 
eighteen, the consolidation to take effect July 1, 1877. Subsequent t 
this the number of agencies was reduced to seventeen. One of these 
seventeen ofiices is at Louisville. Of the eight cities which exceed 
Louisville in the aggregate amount of their public business Cin 
cinnati and Baltimore have no offices. Besides the remaining cities 
there are six cities, Milwaukee, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis 
Des Moines, and Knoxville, which have offices. The remaining fou 
offices, Washington, Canandaigua, Columbus, and Concord, are not i! 
the tabular list, as their business is transacted in rented offices. The 
Louisville office during the last year disbursed to sixty-three hundred 
and twenty Army and Navy pensioners the sum of $971,570. In ad 
dition to this it disbursed for arrears of pensions $670,533, making 
a total of $1,632,104. In making the tabular estimate of the amouw 
ot public business this important element was omitted, because it e: 
tered into only a small portion of the whole number, there being, xs 
we have just seen, only twelve otker cities which have such pub! 
business. 
MARY 
The aggregate amount of public business attended to in Louisvi 
during the past year is therefore as follows: 
PE RNIN isos Se circa os <AREGE nS ass see wadeek $3, 399, 411 
[CRO sovshebencews 3 A 57, S00 
ND a Eh ee a ald Cts ap COM eke Sawa eee eee 186, 852 
Anmnal amount tO POMEIONSLS .. <o0s cscs cece cesneces sees 71 
DOE Sadar dup atest Adede conssd ess senna ewepaees 1,615, 372 
But, as we have seen, the amount of internal revenue from this 
time forth in that district will at the lowest estimate be 50 per cent 
greater than it has been for two years past. Adding this to the 
above, we find the ordinary annual public business of that city to bl 
$6,314,877. All the estimates in the table which I have given exclude 
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if these are included, the public business of Louisville will be, as 
“a ted, $6,314,877 instead of $3,263,673, or nearly double, and the 
e! ilue of he public business, as compared with all the othe: 
a I States, would be over <20) O00, wt 
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¢ at Louisville, which wa uit in the year 1851. at a eost of 
Alterations and repairs have since increased its value te 
) S i tructur pac ry t] purposes of all the 
vel ital othces ol the Ge Coustructed originally 
* to whic! pre vented the utilizati m Of more than on 
1 late ‘ 
if the space, the building at this time, aside from its dilani ited 
26 e condition, does not and ul ~ be made yatiord ha 
r tac t1es Te he tr ns on oty ) bus es Phe lowe 
' ) edi post-ottice Lappra rs of as the re 
mn tee sh s, I 1] uranged vl « ‘ too « I ed 
roper da tech of a large and steadily increasing business. 
rat oor 18 so used as store] ise ior ported goods, and 
} g , and 
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e. the « tector ot nterni t I é the pensio wencey, steam 
t pectors, il rail iv in ce The tl! rad fl ris oceup l 
e United Sta court-room, grand and pet jury-rooms ! 
States marshal’s oflice, library, United States district attorney’s oftice, 
es, private chambers, and United States district and cireuit clerks 
Hices, Phe United States court-room, thus located n the thi d tloor, 
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er attendants at trialsof 
lators of the law. 
Che officials in the building just 
ance of these attendants on the courts, as they k 
thre igh the corridors, and the contusion of 
tlights ol 

proceedings, but to all other public business. 
The elevator does not more than accommodate the regular officials of 
the building. Ladies must come daily and hourly tor mail matter, 
to look after pension claims, &c., aud grievously complain of the rude 
these crowds, ure usually very rough, noisy, and 
j Not a single officer of the Government has sufticient room 
or facilities for the duties. The district attorney 
bas been compelled to rent an office in another building. The 
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of the district and circuit courts are so crowded that they find it 
tterly vn ineragag to make a systematic arrangement of their books 
and documents. nder the bankrupt act the titles to millions of dol- 





ars have passed, he the records and proceedings establishing them 
are in such confusion that it is the work of days for an attorney t 
find and examine them. 

Only a few weeks ago a prominent member of the Louisville bar in- 
formed me that he was thus engaged ten days when half an hours 
have sufticed. Twothousand records of these courts have been, from 
want of space, removed to another place. For the same reason the 
records of both courts are kept inone room. When both district an E 
circuit courts are in session, one of the judges is compelled to use t] 
library, which is entirely unsuited to such a purpose. The marshal 
and his deputies, who are also on the third tloor, have equally cramped 
and insufficient offices. On the second floor the surveyor of customs 
has asmall room, about fifteen by eighteen feet, in which to make 
his examination of goods. The basement and cellar, which he 
for storerooms, are inadequate and unsuited to the purpose. The 
collector of internal revenue, Colonel James F. Buckner, who is located 
on this floor, has no rooms which answer the necessities of his office. 
From a letter upon the subject to Hon. J. M. Wright, superintendent 
of the Louisville Board of Trade, I read the following extract: 

On the ath of January, 1276, the fourth district internal revenue, composed of 

ourteen counties, was consolidated with this fifth, and all the records and papers 
of both districts are now crowded into this office, except about fifty large boxes 
stored in the cellar for want of other room for them You will see from the abo 
that the space occupied by the collector and ten clerks, crowded into two eenen 
separated from each other,) with the necessary desks, presses for papers 
entirely too small. The allotted to the cashier, who ows $ daily ‘lat 
sums of money, is in the midst of all. The space o« < upied by the tax-payers, w 
assemble in od on certain occasions, is cramped and hay thea her ble, and dox 
not afford the proper convenience for the prompt transaction of business, and 

the cause of much delay and confusion. 

Furthermore, for want of room and other cor records, books, and 
other public property connected with this office are necessarily exposed and un 
sate. The whole building is now crowded, too small, and unsuited to the pul 
poses for which it is principally Its interior structure is made of 1 
bustible material; it is filed with combustible matter, and lable to take fire at 
any moment, in which case heavy loss will fall on the Government. I cannot too 
strongly urge the propriety of erecting a new and large building entirely fire 
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The importance of having a building not only large enough but 


vill ‘be re adily seen 
from this statement and the facts which it suggests. The average 
value of spirit, tobacco, beer, and propr ietary stamps that the col 


lector of such an office is required to keep on hand is over $250,000, 
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But, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to present these minute de 
tails. The time when the building at Louisville was constructed should 
convince any mind ef its entire inadeq lacy to the present pressing 

: ’ : 
needs of the service. Itanswered the purpose for which it was built 
in 1851, but since then the characterof our public business has changed, 

E y 
and its amount enormously increased The briefest reference to some 


ot the points will sutlice. Then the population of Louisville was 


13,194. Now it is 175,000, or over four times as large At that time 
the laws of the General Government came in contact with the citizen 
once where now they touch and concern him a hundred ways. 
From this fact—this increase of the subject-matters ; 


jurisdiction of the Federal courts—has come ai 
the number of suits and a consequent necessity for 
modations. This increase of Federal 


has been at least tenfold. 





business all 


Then the sales of postage-stamps and stamped envelopes amounted 
to $27,000, Now the receipts from the same source are $165,255, ar 
increase of over 600 per cent. The sales of stamps are a fair a 


ition of the 
fally 


amount of a community Phi 
’ 


recognized that the compensation of postmasters is fixed under 


business done in 


Is SO 


aw by a commission on the omy sold. There was then no money 
order system, no railway mail service, and no letter-carriers Now, 
as per last report, there are annually 110,606 money-order transac 
tions, amounting in value to $2,645,746; thirty e postal clerks, 
route agents, and mail-route messengers report at the Louisville 
oftice; thirty-two carriers are employed in the free delivery, who col- 
lected and delivered last year 9,499,685 pieces of matter. How 


utterly insufficient the present building is for these new branches oi 


the postal service may be realized when it is | wh that the only 
accommodations provided for these clerks, &c., with their mails and 
registered matter, is a space equal to about ten by twelve feet. In 
addition to these striking changes, which so lou demand an in 


of facilities, two of the larg 
of the public business then had no existence. The amount of bus 
ness transacted by these, the pension and Internal Revenue 
Office, last year, as we have seen, exceeded $4,000,000, and in future 
years will exceed 36,000,000. 

The simple statement of these facts, 
unanimous report of the committe 


crease ost important branche 


agency 


supported as they are by the 


e, should secure for Louisville tl 


16 
same prompt and favorable action which the other cities of the Union 
have received. 
tECAPITULATION 
Vith this view, Mr. iairman, I have submitted to the House such 


considerations as seem¢« - to me relevant to the subject | have pre 


sented the statements of the officials representing the Government 


’ 
whose position affords them the best opportunity for information, 
which declare that the building at Louisville, detect n its orig 
inal construction, is now old, insecure, and dil: pi dated, the roof leak 
ing in over twenty places, combustible and filled combustible 
material, and that it is wholly unsuited for the | es to which it 
isdevoted. I[haveshown further that since that ld vas erected, 


over a quarter of a century ago, there has been an enormous increas 


in customs receipts, postal transactions, and Federal court business, 
while the free-delivery and money-order systems, railway mail ser\ 

ices, pension disbursements, and internal-revenne ections have 
come into existence, and that the demand for office room has thus 
been increased more than one hundred fold I have also, by a tabu 
lar statement carefully prepared from oflicial sources, call ttention 
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as been no exception to the rule. 
ail-route messengers report at this oflice, and for the purpose of transacting the 


ght, much more room is required than can be furnished without a radical 
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1 et t the board of trade will sustain our able and worthy representative gress, looking to az appropriation for lar P ‘ 
1 WwW n procuring the appropriation for such a building ?, purposes, , = tae es P 
Respectfully Chat we respectfully call the attention of C ‘ 
J. F. BUCKNER ties to these facts, and request t ch steps be ; 
( t the purchase of a site and th of sucl ! 
‘ Mr. W |} ing business t ~ ( ent 
\ lent Boar a I Resolve l < be re at to ' ' 
} A Ss. W , 
From the postmast : ( 
I ISVILLE, KENTUCKY, MW i} 3 nm 
S In answer to your c of 11th instant, I } AS. CO. ( 
t creat need exists for increased accommodations for the bu 5 Approved M : 
\ t is possible for our present condition to be improved b I — 
nt building, it never can be properly arranged for permanent y 
t hice The large entrance hail running through the center of ti 1 A Attes 
auses the business of the office to be divided into three different apart I \ be 
son of whic lay occurs in transacting business. 
' st-otlice sl as possible, occupy one room Then the mails can 
l with: r facility, and, what is essential in this business, the 
oves can be ] the immediate supervision of the postmaster and as To the ¢ nittec ipproy 
Such wa rinal purpose on the part of the Government concern rhe undersigned, m ers of the bar at Louis i . 
iflice, which was originally intended to occupy that portion of the building l ce upon vour honorabl v tar ; 
, f the } But before the building was completed it was found neces | iarters for the officers and « i call United § thia 
it the post otiice should occ upy the whole ound floor exce pt that portion | } t e request of other departments « CSS t : 
Lpu lic entrance hall. That wasin 1857, at which time bi igntleen persons propriations be made for new G ert é buildisz } t and 
nloved in the office, and, but one railroad being then « eted, but three increasing wants of the Government s al ( 
e agents reported at the office. There was then no money-order business ISA \ WI 
t carrier service. Now there are thirty-six cl sand thirty-tive letter \ STITES 
ployed in the ottice, and twenty route agents ¢ postal « ks regularly ad 3 
re with their mails. In the year 1860 the sales of postage-stamps and , : 
envelopes amounted to $32,140, while the sales for 1879 were $168,255 
‘ of stamps are a fair indication of the amount of business done in a co " —_-—— —- — = 
Chese figures p! vy show that since this building 8 first occupied j 
e business has increased to such proportions t! increase a Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
! sentially necessary for the proper conduct of the busines | 
E. S. TOLEY | 
tant Postmaster. | REMARKS OF HON. GEORGE R ‘Is 
, I s RE! 4 \ 1s UO 1 (). ~G “4 vGr ie a DA \ Ls, 
From the supervising inspector OF ILLINOIS 
UNITED S$ SUP! NG INS! rOR OF STEAM-VESSELS yr . | 1 
aegis ot og hy IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
' 
j o yours of th asking my opinion : ( | Sef { 4 1REe 
esi nment building in this city, would say: The pres : 
l ce enough to accommodate the requ r mi¢ nts of the pub | ( the followir a 
sine to a style of architecture (long out of use) which w not | yrs, Fai a a er ’ 
the ization, for business purposes, of half the space it occupies. In fa Phe eR tees Eon gt} og adele Meng Aah artes praleciiet os Mi 
Pos e Department needs at this time the whole of the first and second sissippi River and Lake M mm Dy the Lines J \ Be 
public buildings at Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee, at Evansvill Canal, and Chicago R 
na, and Cairo, Illinois, all ports in my district, and either complete: t 





ocess of construction cities le 





although intended for $ than one-fou 

e of Louisville, have now available room, are much superior to our building, and 

anned and constructed with a wise forethought for the 
ncident to increasing population and importa 

rhis building was erected before the war, when the population of Louisville was 

ely one-third what it now is, and when the far-seeing legislat 

mprehended the great growth of public as well as private b 


future needs of the 
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most 








sa matter of surprise to strangers visiting us that the people of Kentucky 
1 with the present building, while in cities of | 


been so long satistied 
country the Government has erected, oris erecting, ¢ 











elegant buildings for the transaction of the public business. 
I sir, very truly, &c., your obedient servant 
Bb. O. CARR 
Supervisti y Inspe r Steam- V esse 
JIM. W I 
B rd of Ti le ki } Louis e, tuch 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVIC! 
Louisville, Kentucky, March 16, 1880 
The following was received at the board of trade this morning: 
No branch of the public service is so badly off for suitable quarters as the rail 
mail service, The importance of this arm of the postal service has scarcely 
: recognized anywhere until within a few years, and in this respect Louisville 





In 1874 an office of this service was established 
re, but owing to the crowded condition of the Government building suitable 
urters have never been obtained. Thirty-five postal clerks, route agents, and 
ness for which they are employed, as well as to provide suitable quarters for 

men who arrive from and depart on their trips at all hours of the « 


ose lay and 








e interior plan of the present building 
Very respectfully 

H. B. JENKS 

ay Mail Ser 

From the marshal 

LOUISVILLE, March 12 

In reply to your inquiry as to the suitableness and sufficiency 


1880. 


of the accom 
the United States district and circuit courts in the United States 
ig now occupied by them, I will state that they are insutlicient, unsuitab! 
n every way unworthy of the court 
With respect 


10n8 of 








and the Government. 








R. H. CRITTENDEN 


United State 








Superiatendent DB rd of Trade, Louisville, Kentuck 
In addition to this action on the part of the board of trade, the cit- 
zens of Louisville have spoken, through the municipal government, 
y petition of the members of the bar, and by joint resolution of the 


General Assembly of the State. 





or which they 
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3 itis apatent and well-known fact that the Government b 
sville are totally inadequate in size and appointments for 
Therefore, be it 
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purpose, and report its findings t » th 3 Con 38 Ol ¢ ore t 6 ° of be , l 
>| ary, 1881 
-| Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, said : 
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] tresolved by the H fl} tet ; « 
mitte¢ 


consisting of 


two Senato 


authorized and ¢ mpowe red to ascertail upon W 
inquish and transfer to the United 
f property in and to the line of 
Michigan Canal, between Ch 


Illinois, including 








0 water com 
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its locks and dams, canal 


h of the same 


mu 


as shall in the judgment of the said co tte 


Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the &th day of M 
the foregoing resolution, to whic 
a 


h Task the attention of the House at 
this time. 

It will be observed that the resolution provides for the appoint 
ment of a committee by Congress to asce1 n 
State of Illinois will relinquish its control of the Iilin 
Canal, and cede the same to the United State 
provement of that great water-route connecting the waters of 
Mississippi and its tributaries and the waters of the Gulf 
of the northern lakes and the Saint Lawrence. 

It will also be observed that the committee contemplated by this 
resolution is required to report to th 
early action by the House if the benefits sought to be obtained by this 


3 +} x ‘ 


present Cor 3, 


measure are to be secured. 

It is believed that the provisions of the res ‘ 
mittee authority of sufficient scope to enable it to ascertain 
port in full upon the method to be pursued to secure to the 
ment the control of this important work and the | 
part of the Government of such control. 

The attention of the House is also called to the fact that 
priation is asked for by this resolution, and 


it is proper to mention 
i } ‘ i 
that there is none in contemplation, unless the committee to be ap 
pointed ascertain that the Government can secure the control of this 
j 





1al and that such control 
In offering this resolution I must believe that good and sui 
reasons exist why the Government should t 


is desirable 


ant t iy | an 
effort to secure control of the improvement referred to, and this House 
must be so impressed to warrant me in asking and this body in ap- 
pointing a committee for the purpose proposed 
I will therefore briefly refer to some of the reas 3 W have actu 
ated me in this regard. 
The importance of a ship-canal or deep-wate1 r n connect 
ing the Saint Lawrence and the lake system with that of the Miss 
i le a f ite reé ed 





sippi and the Gulf, by a direct practica and fea 
arly consideration by the National Govern: t, al ts construct 
has been hopefully looked for by the Government and by the people 





] 
residing in the great Mississippi Valley for more in half a century. 
After decades of investigation, of surveys, and ( riments, it is 
| clearly demonstrable and isso found by ourmost exptrier ine ll 
| f engineers that the only pract 5) | | feasible route for deep- 
5 vi : 
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‘ very accessible source of ink ra on Within the State and in the ing \ y-daz - dredgit go, & IS SE i 8 eans per inent 
oining States. He made caret {examinations of all the documents | improvement, giving seven feet of water for nearly ove bundred 
: { information upon the subject contained it the archives of the | miles. It only remains for the construction of two additional lo« ks 
zg Bureau of Engineers. He was con inced early in the investigation | and dams (which should be constructed at an early date) to rendey 
system of improvement wou d be efficient or commensurate | navigable for the irgest steamers upon the Miss mains he Illinois 
1 its nation mportance that would not provide good navigation | River from t mouth to La Sal i distance of O red and 
largest SSIssippl Steamers plying upon the Mississ pi, to | twenty-tour 1 es 1 southern terminus of tl l sa Michi 
sily fro he M SssIppi to ¢ iy He says ran Canal 
tan¢ trol t I i 0 I I 3 Rive to dot port. 1 ( ica It will be obse1 ed t { th State of Lilinois has alr way ¢ l ru mi 
1 canal is about e t s, and the lockag: wo of the four locks and dams required, each three hundred and fifty 
t t . ¢ 2 , sma ) me ’ ¢ feet, all « feet r] seventy-t e fe } mal Gove ¢ " 
; dni ia , ' | appropriated in all $61 ) t hi I 
5 ant ¢ : . cks dams constructed dk s manage t 
ons ‘ é same as the Llinois a 
t ! ’ es . In the annual report of t] t App dix BB 
I ! { S clusive 5 , { t this route from t] page 1 77,1879,) Capta I ites engine otheer 
ot Gui s ti only rout ab ( i ing real states that ** the interests pleti "(the Ill s 
ee e exp i hue Lule it the la sto Miss R er 1m} vement i not local sim] 1): videsp a 1 
: ; t ma e to prove a national defense and for militar 3 ently right that e Government should ne t t 
il, an iti il purposes cost and direction of the river improvements t this he 
hov 1 ve the direct re e river and the entire line lone when the national importan ind general « ‘ ot 
y remarkably direc ad it will furtherm de an ine the route are considered,” and “ that it would be far better to build 
ble reservoir of inestimable value to the navigation of the lower | the necessary locks and dams at once, and not do any more dredging.” 
M sippi during a dry season. He also states that seven feet of water with any red width ca 
1? the act of Ma h 2, 12867, a board of e1 rineers Was Cl ted under ve obtained. 
‘ ion < the Chiet « Engineers “to conduct surveys and exam Ane 1 ince of this river to tl rreat co ea ere sot 
ius and estimates for a system of naviga the country cannot be appreciated in its pres ‘ t \ K 
V 3 River betwee ; ke connection ith the lake except by barges: vet the vear Is7s thi 
\I tary, nav ind r of arrivals and departures of steamers 33 
; n the 17th of December, 1267, (Report of | of Saint Louis, Missouri, was as follow 
Sex ime 2 and 1°69,) after a careful ex- 
at and sur Ss ere TOLOT" subn t eD 
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cons that t n te I¢ ad Wis I 
md and nt hn lee al ‘ La VW ago ana ] I 
ei feet a 1 TL M i ) 
aie ; at . n wate! Che freight in tons received at the port of + | { 
etween the it lakes and the Mississip ‘ ull ipte ) Illinois River for the year 1878 was, 124,785, nearly 
na md commercial poses than was received from the Missouri River. ‘The em d tont { 
; : e river aggregates YU ) tons It will be se 1 tue Stat 
oe Aree eae 4 : hea wack ano 1 I 10is has expended in the improvement of this public hig ' 
ca | ond estion F i@ Illinois River) somethiz y like 8400,000 more tha } Nati 
1 canal and rive provement of a cay t 1 nt to pas y vat Government: andattentior salso directed tot] i rtant tact tha 
. ' ‘ of €1 , ’ I — ; . I 2S lé nprove ts \ peebh OL a permanent ist ( 
ssippi I M in, no other route i yinent can ) L , 
hat by the Llinois Riv nl Tiliy nd M { sahel 
Se ae tas e what . cnonestion ly the creat outlet of 1 ' It is believed by many that this Government may be required, a 
! Gulf of M i thro ( . yaga I nossibly atan early date. to fur ishapromptal mmenttorits I 
.S 38 or or iake frontier. The readiness or abil tyort (x rninent ra 
to Tt! duce statistics tos w the commerce of 1 smay prevent a war or greatiy lessen the ¢ e wud i ol l 
( terminus of this canal, or to refer to this grea ind property in a war already begu 
{ ay and water transportation to establish its pecu Under the tre ity existing betwee ie United S 3 t bb 
inus of a work of this characte sh Government no armed vessels of the ve el I rm 
us of this immediate system is Saint Louis; | upon the lakes, excepting, I believe, one upon Lake Ontario and tw 
} ern terminus is at La Salle, Illinois, where thi ipon the upper lakes, which must be of inferior arma nt d med 
ois River. As this river and its commerce is in only for service in the lake marine, and t treaty provides 1 
mediately and essentially a portion of the system, to comprehend the ne can be constructed or their construction commenced « pt 
uly wntage of a dee n-water connection with Lake Michiga re res ) is onths’ notice to such ¢ ( Wi! { provi ) I 
vord in relation to the transportation facilities ot thisriver. In 1852 | treaty may have been a wise one fifty years ago, when the navai ve 
t was first brought to the attention of the public that the Illinois | sels to be operated upon the lakes by either government had fr 
River needed artificial aid to render it navigable the entire season, | necessity to be constructed upon them, and whe r chief cities, 
ind the fact that it has needed this aid has interfered and reduce mercial centers, and population were in the East and South, it is v 
the tonnage and curtailed the through carr) r trade of the canal to | evident that a changein that provision would be required if ne 
vreat extent. reatyv were to be entered into at the pres nt 
rhe General Government madeasmall appropriation this year (1852 Here upon the isands of miles of lake borde1 he A 
for the impr yvement of the river, and has since t 1, con- | can side havesp up within the last thir years | ana 
nection with amounts appropriated by the State same pur-; tant commercial cities, immense in their proportions and gran 
pose, greatly improved the river, so that it is reported by the En- | their achievements. Here upon these waters is tound a commer! 
gineer Department in a report to Congress for 1279 and 1%80 that at | such magnitude and of such growth as to challenge the a imi 
it exceeding an expenditure of $1,000,000 for preparing the bed of | of the world. Noinland seas of any continent can be compared 
16 river and the construction of two additional locks and dams, ther them—none promise so much for the future. Here lie in 
will be secured permanently seven feet of water the entire distance | « y stems, the through trunk lines from | 
from La Salle to Grifton, the mouth of the river, a distance of two | Through these waters and the narrow channels connect t 
hundred and twenty-four miles. It was recommended by the board of | tem a large portion of the products of the West must pa 
ngineers in a report to the Chief Engineer of the Government, and | ing of which, or its serious interruption, would the ‘ 
by him approved and submitted to Congress, that the permanent im- | cost to our people equal to the expense of a wa 
provement of the river demanded the construction of lecks and dams, The iterests are not secondary to those « 
i and that a slack-water system should be adopted, to execute which | which are provided with land and naval arma i ! cost 
é certain amounts should be appropriated. Congress failing to make How is the situation upon the lake border? 1 ram : 
¢ the needed appropriation, the State proceeded to improve the rive ry this Government is not of that character ! { ; 
: upon the plan suggested by the Engineer Department, and after an | command the attentionof anyone. The for el 1 OXI — 
‘ expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 in improving the navigation and con- | v ld not seriously embarrass fast ’ r t d 
structing two ks and dams, (the Government putting in the four s Government cannot increase that f : 
¥ dation for one and the Engineer Department expending the remair construction of vessels upon the lal 
: ing amounts of the sums appropriated by the Government for 1 rhe British government, on the cont J 
improvement of the river in preparing the bed of the strea bn eed be, naval vessels and t Uwe " 
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strength ca he mad any conilict with thisGovernment., 


and the me nt of Canada and Great Britain justly 


canal system of ¢ 
a view to 
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e ellective in 


vovern feel the im 


portance ot being in a condition to defend its border. They are still 
prosecuting and improving their canal system with an avowed pur- 
pose of military as well as comme reial bene fit. 
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I make this statement to exhibit the amount of internal revyeny, 
paid direct to the Government by the State and the « juantity of do 
mestic produce e x porte “l direct, as an evidence of ee ability of this 
State, through which this water system is required, to pay her pro 
portion of the annual expenditures made by the Gover rnment for th 
improvel ments throughout the country and ‘the ene rgy and enterpris 
, the northern terminus of the can 1al, in assisting in creati) 
of trade in favor of the Governm« nt, both of which state. 
understood 
that the people of this State have much of the expenditure require l 
for the contemplated improvement pay themselves. This cana 
will connect the South and West by water with a great commercia 
center—the city of Chicago—whose manufactures for the past yea, 
amounted in value to some $300,000,000, and with a State which h; 
large mechanical industries, manufacturing in the single item of far 
machinery more than one half of all that is fabricated in this count 

It will connect by navigable waters for steamboat transportat 
the great inland cities of the country, Chicago and Saint Louis, t] 
former the northern and the the southern terminus of this 
mediate system. 

It will afford easy, direct, and cheap water transportation for 
surplus products of the fields, of the forests, and of the mines in the 
great West tributary to the Mississippi system to Chicago, the gre: 
lumber, provision, cattle, hog, and grain market of the world, wh 
these products will find a direct water communication with the sea 
“. 

It opens up a market for the staples of the extreme South by wate: 
with all points upon the lake system. The Mississippi steamer, lade 
with its rice and coffee, its cotton, sugar, tobacco, and products of t 
tropics, can unlade upon the docks of the port of Chicago and p1 
ceed to the large elevators, warehouses, and lumber-yards, receiving a 
full cargo of manufactured supplies, and lumber, tiour, grain, pork, 
and other products of the farm, for the South. 

It completes the system of the great Mississippi Valley with that 
of the great chain of northern lakes, and, as remarked by his exces 


lency Governor Cullom in a recent effort— 


a ee e 


’ 
iatter 


rhe actual saving to the producer and consumer by this improvement and t 


contem] lated by ‘the Government upon the Mississippiin the price of wheat 
corn alone would be enough to pay the cost of the improvement in one year 
a liberal scale 


has been reported by the Engineer Department, in a report heretofore 
referred to, that 

I lo upon } ent def fort ‘ Z 
er ne ) inio ‘ ( 1 ) ‘ » 4 

plete Be 

This Government has no need of a permanent navy upon the lakes; 
the expense of iis maintenance would be creat and unbearable; it has 
a necessity, however, of be y li position to protect the commerce 
of the lakes and the« es upon their borders in case of an emergency, 
and the completion of this can; | place the Government in that 
positiol 

Phe Government has happily located one of its great arsenals and 
outtitting depots at Rock Island, Illinois, situated in the center of the 
continent upon navigable waters, capable of any required enlarge 
ment and absolutely secure from fore ignenemy. It can be made 
at little « x pense hould necessity re iire, the great outf tting depot 
for an army and tor an inland navy, sending down the river its ships 
of war to re-enforce the forees at the entrance of the M ssissippi and 
ip the Illinois to the lake—a naval force ca} ble of giving ample 
protection to the lake frontie 

During our }; war we had, as shown by the Report of the Secretary 
ft Navy, more th one hundred v els of war upo he Missis 
sippi and its tributaries; a larger naval force on these waters alone | 
than the entire Navy of the Government at the breaking out of the 
war. Such a force could be passed through this canal to the lake 

millions it would 


necessity aa ired it, Saving the cost to 
navy for the protect of the lake border 


avstem it g 
t 
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The aiieen eatin eof this canal to which I have alluded is 
but a decimal when contrasted with the demand made by commerce 
for its enlargement. 

While the entire product to be moved from the interior to market 
will never pass over our water-routes, large quantities going by rail, 


natural routes of transportation, their 


short and 


yet the improvement of oul 


being kept free trom obstruction, and their connection by 


necessary canals will do more to regulate the tariff upon the railway 
lines, prevent discriminations, and re quire justice to be accorded to | 
all parties, the shipper and the carrier, than all the interstate-com- 
merce bills that the minds of this body can conceive or the will of 


Congress enact into law. 

One of the great questions of the day which will require all the 
wisdom and sagacity of Congress to solve, and which the public de- 
mand shail be immediately adjusted, is the question of transportation 
rates. In this connection I wish to call attention to the fact that this 
canal, with its limited and contracted space, to-day regulates to a 
great extent the tariff rates of freights from Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
and Minnesota to Chicago. If railway rates are advanced beyond a 
proper amount between Saint Paul and Chicago, the grain is ship ped 
Mississippi and Illinois Rivers and this canal. The same is 
ween other western points and Chicago; and though 
limited quantity may be shipped by the river and canal, it is 
x tothe fact that it can be so shipped that the railway lines 
» only a reasonable tariff, and the entire public is benefited. 

This canal is located in a latitude sufficiently far south to permit 
of its be n more than eight months during the year, and, with 
its Lliinois River connection to the Mississippi, it passes for a distance 
of three hundred and twenty miles through one of the most product- 


via the 
true ot treights bet 
but a 





ne om 


ive regions of the continent, through the center of the granary of the 
world 
The single State of Illinois, through which it passes, produced dur- 


5,914,000 bushels of corn, 
54,665,000 bushels 


among other products, 3¢ 
hay, 45,418,000 bushels of wheat, 
7.126.000 bushels of potatoes, 990,000 bushels of flaxseed, 
gallons of sorghum, and marketed 1,974,194 head of hogs, 
110,000 head of fat cattle, 17,0 QUO head of sheep—valued to the pro- 
ducer in the aum of S220,000,000; a State which in the fiscal year of 1879 


ing the year 1-7 
2 570.000 tons of 
of oats, 
1,525,000 


Government 
1e-half millions of 


the entire rece pts by the 
ported eleven al 


almost aoaiis of 
source of revenue, and ex 
taxed alcohol. 

The city of Chicago, the northern terminus of this canal, exported 
direct on through bills of ne 14,631,295 bushels of grain, 717,863 
barrels of flour and meal, 1,656,012 tierces, barrels, and packages of 
hams, pork, beef, lard, &c., a total of 762,15 >} tons—an 
oUVU,000 tons in live years. 


ub- 


1a OI 


increase Oi 








from this | 


I; unites the 3,0°7 American vessels upon the northern lake 3 Wi 
the 2,576 American vessels of the western rivers ; the 597,377 tons ton- 
nage of the lakes with the 501,809 tons of tonnage of the Miss 
sippi system, which is more than one-fifth of the total number a 
more than one-fourth of the total tonnage of the shipping of tl 
United States. A system of navigation embracing on the one side 
more than fifteen thousand miles of navigable waters flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico,and upon the other the great lake system tlowin; 
through the Saint Lawre nee into the Atl: untic, (with immediate con 
nection with the Erie Canal and Hudson River to New York, ) separat: d 
now only by a short canal, upon the construction of which near); 
$12,000,000 have been expended with gratifying results, and the con 
pletion of which as designed will not cost as much more. 

I have stated that the Government in 1°27 gave to the State oi 
Illinois a grant of land to aid in the construction of this canal, and 
I wish to simply place on record now the fact that in doing this and 





in granting to the State the muniticent donation of some two and a 
half million acres of land to aid in the construction of our Central 


Railway the Government, singular as it may appear, has derived 
in the rise and sale of lands withheld alarge amount in excess of the 
value of the total lands granted to the State and those withheld. I: 
the grant for the linois Railway in 1850 the Government realize 
something near $9,000,000 in excess of the value of the total quan- 
tity granted and withheld. To this may be added the amount saved 
to the Government during the war for the transportation of that vast 
number of troops and the great quantity of supplies forwarded to 
the seat of war, the cost for the transportation of which was 334 per 
cent. less than it would have been had this been other than a land- 
grant road. I call attention to this fact at this time to show the 
great benefit the Government has derived directly, in dollars and 
cents, from the liberality which characterized the Government’s action 
toward this State in its early history. 

So with this improvement the Government can, if it should so deter- 
mine, by exacting for a limited period a moderate tariff in tolls, soo! 
reimburse itself for every dollar expended upon it. 

I have endeavored to present in a plain and matter-of-fact man- 
ner, Without embellishment or rhetorical display, such facts and idea 
as this subject has suggested, which are conclusive to my mind that 
a necessity exists for the enlargement of this canal; that such a neces- 
sity is not local but widespread; that the State of Illinois is relieved 
of this duty since the enlargement of the canal is conferring a greater 
benefit upon others than upon the citizens of that State; that the 
Government cannot derive the greatest benefit from its expenditures 
upon the Mississippi and the ‘lake system, and permit a connect 
ing link to be owned, controlled, and operated by a se parate corpora- 
a making the said improvements feeders to such connecting link ; 


iat the duty of the Government commences where the magnitude of 
the ente rprise and the benetits to be gained are so univ ersal and of 
proportions 


such colossal! and that the Congress which has surveyed 
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r much and reported so often and recommended so lavi shly, but has 
ver appropria ted a dollar, will be loath to do so until the im 1prove- 
»t is controlled by the General Government. With a view to such 
trol ] introduced this 1 lirst prac ticable 


esolution as the step to be 
I 


ee 











ken by the Government, which action is in contormity with con- 
ssional precedent in such cases. 
P [he canal belongs to the State of Illinois and cannot be sold or 
a os ry] vil } } 
a d except in colnphance with the follow Ing section ol t the consti- 
‘ n of the State: 
\ 
nd Michigan Canal shall never be sold or leased until the specific 
for the sale or lease thereof shall first have been submitted to a vot 
people of the State at a general election and have beer approved by a m 
| 
“ of allt votes polled at such election 
a e General Assembly shall never loan the credit of the State o ake appre 
{ the treasury thereof in aid of railroads or canals: Provided, That 
’ a eal os of any canal may | ippropriated fe ts enlargement or eo 


that the committee to be appointed will find upon inves- 
tion that the necessity for this improvement exists as I have en- 
ivored to show, and that the people of the State will, from the fact 
hat the has contributed in land something toward its 
esent construction and that it is to become a public highway, see 
heir interest and to the interest of the National Government 
, cede this canal to the United States, provided the Government will 
rove it in accordance with the plans I have referred to and com- 
ete the work so far advanced by the State. 
Legislature of the State, it is believed, will, if the 
ro} presented to it, agree to submit to the people a prope sition 
which will authorize the Legislature of the State to transfer the canal 
d its property to the Gene eral Governme nt, providing that the Gov- 
ernment will accept the same and proceed to its immediate improve 
nent commensurate with its importance asa national military, naval, 
nd commercial highway. The action and the step to be taken by 
Congress, as provided for in this resolution, should be at once. rhe 1e 
State will not endeavor to push a matter of this character. 
s a large and important work, now in successful operation and pay- 
ng annually a large revenue to the State. It is controlled by State 
fticers, and it cannot be expected that the State will take the 
in this matter. I do not expect the Government to b 


peeve 





» Government 


to T 


subject is 


initia- 


ve uy this 


The canal | 


roperty or pay to the State the amount it has expended upon it; to | 


urchase stock or buy a canal, as it has done in other instances of routes 
of an inferior character to this; but if found to be, as re presented, of 
such national importance and consequence as to warrant its improve- 
ent as suggested, that it may be undertaken by the Government. 
The adoption of this resolution and the creation of this committee 
ill notin any manner commit or bind the Government. Itisin the 
ature of an official and authorized inquiry, and it is regarded by me 
1s one of the most important measures to the commercial interests 
rf the country, and especially to the great Northwest and Mississippi 
Valley that has or is likely to be presented to this Congress. 
i lireetly in the line of national defense and commercial enterprise, 
ind I ask that the resolution be adopted and that the committee be 
appointed to ascertain upon what terms the Government can secure 
the control of this canal, and if on the part of the Government such 


yntrol is desirable. 


Post-Office Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. 


OF 


H. BINGHAM, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 6, 1220, 


Post-Offic 


TDOSCS, 
i 


1¢ bill (H. R. No. 6036) making & appr mgetetone Sos the service of the 
J eoanumes nt for the fiscal year ending June 30, 121, and for other pl 


Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the general discussion the pendin 
tion of this bill has provoked, and the absence of any consistent recom- 
mendations suggested by the Committee on Appropriations, it would 
seem necessary that a brief history of the legislation pertaining to the 
star mail service, so far as this session of Congress is concerned, should 
be submitted for the calm consideration of the committee, in order 
that the ye on may be fully understood, as well as the absolute ne- 

essity of great care and critical examination before accepting any 
proposed legislation presented by the committee having this bill in 
harge. From the 26th day of February last, when the gentleman 
from. Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT ] presented House bill No. 4736, to provide 


ge sec- 


z 


* 


Pbk aici 


tor a deficiency in the appropriations for the star routes for the fiscal 
4 year ending June 30, 1880, up to the discussion of the bill now be- 
i to 


iore us, the Committee on Appropriations has notoriously fai ot 

ing to this House that complete and thorough familiarity wit 
‘ gislation proposed, the anes of the people, and the requireme 
f the service that this body has the right to look for and expect 





% oI 


It is | 


3 















B Spe eference the House of Represe . der date of 
January “, l==0, directed a sub-com ttee of the ( ttee on Ap 
propriations “to inquire into the causes and the ext f the probable 
deficiency of the postal star service fo! i@ fis ending June 

ls=0, and the facts which relate to said deticic Full powe 
was given the committee to send for persons and papers 

Had the referenc: ration been n le ‘ n tee 
on the Post-Office an . r before 3 
an intelligent report ul s ing ise 

nd consistent recommendatio1 >the Hou 

The Committee on Appropria r Six wee i 
vestigation and examination. o rruary las 
following bill, and the gentlemer l dicated as 
the special committee under ts resoluti n of January 5, 1280, had the 
direct a d open ec} irg i ] reac is f yw 
A bilkal Rn. No. 47 

5) on of the ‘ 
I d ] 
priated, so mucl ‘ 8 ‘ 
( red to eet ( xY of nel 
I Alncer ¢ The ¢ ‘ vear a 
i t ? ny re ‘ is bee ‘ ; 
price du ry the last « cr 
on such route sl} 11 redu 1 to fl f ’ 
the ist day of March nex but I 
forbid the payment to contractors the one 1 
1or terminat 

You will observe that the bill 1 pose ) é ) re ‘ é 
Ist d oi March next to the terms o the or rina htract V 
ice inte nbenes hae’ re has bee ! fo 5. ' 
ing the last or cur: fiscal yea In other words he ‘ 
has been lowed additior al tip ition of s I st 
exped n, either or bot! are ob res ed ( rig l 

rice 

The gentlem fre Georgia [ Mr. B ‘ debat 

ustained his bill by two propositions in arg t, first, that t 
Po naster-Get1 eraland the sec sistant Pe s ist Cy ( ave 
deliberately rone on a l cls 1 \ ) t rt 1 \V » The 
extent of S1,700,000, and the demand f { cael ‘ \ 
second, that the bill atte i6 hundred a S¢ and 
that the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads in a} before the 
House “ marked the sum of 35,000 as the arbitrary e of proposed 
legislation to correct abuses in the expediting of schedule or increase 
| of trips in contracts for star serv e in ft] tu t He con ended 
the Committee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads mos l rtheir 
suggested wise legislation, and warmly condemned the Post-Office D 
partment for their alleged illegal administration of the appropria 
tions for star service. oe 

The gentleman reached his climax of eloquence | iment when 

ie proclaimed : 

There is a question involv« int 
There has been an andac hit d on ey] ‘ Ley | 
Sane Saerermanann See Be Posaeee d ! pret f right 
on the part of the people would have vi of ul 
government. The Queen of Eng ar ‘ ) one ‘ 
Commons as we have been approac rove 

I trust, therefore, the House will s pre ! 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLoun1 key te in 
his argument to the entire discussion of the bill b 3s advocates, and 


| CANNON, 


e gentleman from 


Mr. 


was followed by th 


Kentucky, Mr. BLACKBURN, M1 
from Illinois, 


HAWLEY, from Cone 





MER, from Pennsylvania. 
All attacked the administration of the Post-O Department | 
all « 7 nored for the passage of the bill. 

Mr ‘ANNON proclaimed the committee's | se toecut off the in 
creased and expedited service, so as to give t y i} Service as it 
was on the Ist day of July last as to a part of the las it wa 
on the Ist day of July, 1278, on the other purts. Do that, and you 

ll save over $1,000,000. If you do t 4 ip like ane 
and vote the $1,700,000,” 

The gentleman from Illinois [f Mr. CaNNo so gave to the Hous 
a carefully prepared statement which exhibited the increase of sta 
service on seventy-five routes where the increase exceeded + M) 
for fiscal year 1879: Cost of additional trips, 3636,. 1; cost of « 
pedition, $836,419.26. Also, statement of thirty-two routes o 
star service was increased over $5,000 since July 1, 1-70: ¢ t of ad 
ditional trips, $443,366.02; cost of expedition, 850",04 

The increase of cost for additional trips amounte ry the 
man’s carefully prepared statements, to $1,079,501 re wr ¢ 
pedition, §1,1 45,765 7 . These f gure impre edt [] 
he wort y of the most careful analy and consider R rent 
man, Mr. HASKELL, of Kansas, spoke in opposition and in reply to the 
five honorable gentlemen representing the committ charge of the 
bill Comme 3 the investigation the gentle: ! been intrusted 

vith could truct and make them familiar wit r subject and 


| they of 
slation. 


the ir well-di igested bill 
their own propo sed les 


all men would be prepared to defend 


But, Mr. Chairman, mark the result 





Five gentlemen of Gay chamadateis Gakind the bill, but one gentleman 
opposes it. After the gentleman from C 1d uttered his 
eloquent aud scathing denunciation of t f the Post 
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fice Depar ent and ar } , ssag {f the Mr. BAKER resulting from the same, and all the social questions of domestic a; 
I reac from & KECO i the follo 2 nationa te In fact, these same considerations, that should lirst 
hat s 4 present themseives for the attention of this b dy, are marked 
Pal ereb Ire t 36 aD their absence inthe debate upon the bill now before the Hous: ‘ 
: ted ¢ i t ene o Li has gr me beyond the question t 
j cost of t only of the Treasury. { 
i mands of the western people Q 
t , +} aw c ; 
elations ns of the country are not wort * 
‘ \ oer : : ‘ 4 
Lye Carefully prepared statisties ar ; 
' 4 } 1} ‘ ; , 1 > 47 ; - in 
red Phe section in the bill now before us reads as follows : ‘ 1] % 
. desire the attention of t 3s committee, in order that we may reme 
yer the falterin nd finally the complete surre: 
‘ 1 | the com et ve of the deficiency bill in Februa 3 
| \ { ( l1 { : £ that + ; 
‘ determine, ew of that fact, how far we are | 
, reco ‘| pared tofoll t ions of the same committee in am 
1 efended by lemen: 
the I land t sportatio st I tes, 387,375,000: P, ided, That on 
. ! ! t h increased compensation for increased expedition be 
: cont t price has been allowed during the iT 
‘ June 1879, and June 30, 180, such service shall be decreased, curtai 
A , continued thereon to ich rate of compensation for increased ¢ cpedit 
” tb s of 50 per cent. of original contract price 
bee The amount specified I concur in because the Book of Estimat« 
dicates it as the amount requested by the greatly condemned P 
master-General, based upon tigures evidently submitted by that b 
, 1 man, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
I vf t The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has become the spex 
D champion of the proviso, and elaborates his argument with tiga 
ind computations. The one hundred and seven great routes 
seem to have been affected by the passage ol the deticiency bill hay 
el | given place, according to the gentleman’s statement, to eighty 
rou cregating a cost sum of $615,000 per annum. Since the dat 
\ t ir. ( i pte i ‘ did | of contracting for service upon these routes additional trips ata 
of $477,906 have been added, since which date the schedules ha 
! r M to t t | been expedited at a cost of $1,149,000 per m. The genth 
i ‘ | Uhe } hev had havi su mitted these Hvures, spe iks with great force and emph S)< 
ter { ‘ 4 ‘ e He I read his words 
pe! se res ted in I n 3 ress 1 
‘ i \ i: the Ho ud landt Senate a it was ther 
i i { i } ’ 1 t The ( i bad so al ed Congress at the ur of discre 
i ‘ ly en Department that you solemnly enacted into law 
. } 1 + } ] + ; y } ‘ +! y 
t +} +4 att Pha IO a I eral shall not hereafter ha the power toexped 
: ‘ ‘ i ce ‘ mat rvice under any ¢ er now existing or hereafter given to a rate 
I ‘ i i ) >The t ( I o0 per ¢ e contract as originally made. 
‘ é ‘ te « = 5 [bat is as to the future Yo t alone these contracts and abuses whi 
‘ : i ‘ you enact that legislation. In my opinion that legislation was right, and yo 
: © take | 31 of « actors and make the loose their hold 
( \ I 1 t i { 
: a at 4 { é xis gy cont ( ie OT Ul ib 
( ) eiy I ( ‘ ) it lay 
( ( , ] mis . ra e4 { 
a ] ich fear the gentleman in his statements has eithe1 
; tae to read the report of the Postmaster-General for the year 1579, 
ry a cS . . Pp aeern = well as having failed to read the report of his own committee 1 
‘% oe ee F ViolM@tlon Cf | the pending bill, or presumes this Committee of the Whole to 
‘ , yar? t Y ~ ? ' Ss aT 7 ; 7 
7 ; ee F . entire ignorance of the question at Issut 
‘ ; ( t t ' 1 » 
ae - -" [f the gentleman will refer to page 15 of the Postmaster-tet 
~ i ; i t ~ . 
span ; —e , - waa teport for 1 he will read these words 
! ) . 7O.291.53 Is t efor commend th ction 3960 be so | to per 
2 reased service to be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, as usual. S 
t a t I ‘ UI tL Tor e Vepart 61 ed that ‘ d sy wm tt 
tha ts ‘ t. of the the Postmaster-Gen hould advert 
A iit ‘ rf ( of the g eme hoad Tec jill rested } 
e prop i : i ih fron ee si vA , NT, J If he will turn to page 55 of the Report of the Second Assista 
7 ; eee ee rested upon ehe HVe- | Postmaster-General he will tind almost the identical words ; and 
= ; om ae 7 - changed, ava NO | yage 27 of report for 1877 he will find “‘ the Postmaster-Genera 
tiemat t ‘ muse the statistics upon the Bal DASIS ; : : 1 LT a ¢ nr ” 
: : ; LOK eSUR DAKel . pressed his views fully and partly to the same purpose. 
po, UV FOF OX per : . si The language of the Senate amendment which so “ alarmed ¢ 
I . a tted het ‘ tle) yn fron . na -arrrp . . ° . . be 
ata : ~ & eee er DARKER! | oress,” as the gentleman states, is almost identical with the language 
ae ory ed: cc cea ia Gate 1 hs area submitted by the Postmaster-General and his Second Assistant 
™ 9 , , , :, P rhe | December last, coupled with the request that it be enacted into la 
passed rea - vee But one c cism can be made upon the enactment. The Postmast 
uy be nes and t General asked not only for legislation upon expedition of servic 
i mae Ar ‘ rwise ap- | but also for increased or multiplication of trips. You have not giv: 
i l a of iil transpor oO tar routes for . ; é . 2 
endinaias ae e+) | the Department the full protection desired. Your work should 
ca ea l I t ‘der oO 168 current . ry . ; 
fiscal 5 ! ng of s¢ on postal st ) all be mad complete and not partial. The legislation of alarm has not gon 
s ~ ifat of #1 t ppropri the extent of the fai request made by the Second Assistant P 
itedi a ul i ( i c OS it oT mastel General. 
i : ! raa tts have the 4 + i tion 3961 f the Revi 1d St tutes it 
—— tn Axi ‘ ‘ ‘ , is oY — AS you bave corrected section oVJOL OF Lilet vevised Statute l 
fter given t p the 1s originally | cordance with the recommendation of the Department, be consis 
and make perfect section 3960. 
as re of the bill ever yaragraph and It is not. therefore, the enactment of “alarm and fear,” as the ¢ 
yropriation yuutended for was | tleman states, but the well considered words of a Cabinet officer a 
sual procedure—the Committee on | ing for legislation upon an existing statute, found defective a 
I ously in favor of t vassage of a | needing revision after trial and experience. ‘ 
oring the ery recommendat But the proviso the gentleman defends is not in the language of 
fea e discussion of the deficiency | act of April 7, 1880. The proviso proposes to “ decrease, curtail, 3 
tor i was the complete and entire— | discontinue wherever there has been increased compensation for 
* I will call forgetfulness  t part of the Appropriations Com- creased expedition beyond oV per cent. over original contra t pl 
nittee to give formation up the important questions as to the | during the hast and present tiscal year. 
= ‘ . . s * ry } 
e people along the twenty-three thousand It is retroactive and annuls existing obligations. There has 
the amo of mail matter carried, the in- | no averment that the provisions of seetion 613 postal laws and r " 
Y All « it t revenue | lat have been violated Neither has there been any violat 4 
» 
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Rar } 3 Te ‘ argen tl t . er e of tI ; . tan . a . = 4 . 
) i gle rou f the ity c I Public Building at Pittsbureh. 
il s been ! ler, toro, or Tact edited ¢ t rv to law 
4 Von say 1 » the contractors, by tion of the Department 
nl i lg ' rowula ( epartiinent, 
} : I . : 
a ' nont spa Nhe \ on tte - 'T) 1 { ’ 4 reovury “7 ' 1) ’ "yy. 
f e. month’s pay because you diseon e service. Thi S| “( ()}: HO HO) SV] LYNE 
4 , . ve a wwpeal. w! } - ssue well worth ths a ' vee i IN. i ( Nae AY She AD h 49 
tle s of this body OX <NIA 
‘ sure l ‘ m I 4 ’ . 
‘ ‘ . iN 1 ( j PR 1A 
\* iN i U0 \ \ . N eV ( rry ¥ i | 
i I 
Bi \ 
wy ‘ a , 
. ‘ ‘ ! ‘ 
4 \ . 7. 
r - \\ \ 1 
o ‘ 9 \Ir & wy \ ' ‘ 
‘ / ‘ ol AKL) Pestere y ovel i AD? 
¢ iw 3s attracted to the sn ot en i ik t 
1 ‘ nit 1s Tt s } ‘ 4 ' 
yA WI Is}; on t ) t fa 
ul I t - i ‘ r ~~ 
: it Louis, é Hav eal sila eri | 
Cai of « i | 
a i | im pel ’ ( ‘ ® exper \ 5 
5 ) 
5 | ( e1ence ot \ \ i ( eu ] ij 
t | i 9 } ! 
. 1 evel it the sp ‘ i \ ( ped > a I nea 
4 I 1 1 7 t ‘ is of Louisvi as CO i i 0 und I aS ; 
& mrrised »f d I Ss I rf 
Aris 
} ind 4 t ea the ‘ i I Lis ai 
j it eo y g ld « rOun ( is Lol 
‘ ‘i EA ‘ : y 
to ‘ ‘ t i ‘ i c 
‘ 
t 
” ¢ y ) \ 
] | L,4 / i Ure i t ent ! 
) it Cons es | ci 
i 
Y ‘ ‘ ) } 1 
‘ é I ) . t u Ss ) wy 1 
one ¢ ‘ Lali 1VE Sho te! as j I ( 
f S i 1 3S ive rou a vs, of 1 ( 
1 _ 1 
i ( Lao ;  pe4r ce i Tl y« i ee Le 
1 ) | ‘ 
i 14en pl pr ; | t rou precis¢ f 
‘ ‘ | on, ]Ust yy cel ( t I l « ract 
‘ ds he ] their wauts, t I ( ‘ ( ‘ 
rrhte ° owl Pi rre | L bor 1 { r All ius uilel . 
( } st Post-Ollice | yartmel is contracted out le P 
\ ++ ‘ ‘ nom t} P er-G ral 5 \ 
1d uls it his re imen i tal rvice at t, Mic 
Congress, and to i lt} rine ¢ on Appr 
f ' ; 
1 I con i il i very l t! t 
( ars (i ¢ ts ] i | t} i As l I | i ww Pitt | 
\ I { ore i ed in Apri 1 l ti Wi ! \ ( { j 
I I j it App t10 elo j i ? hy | ) t 
( iu 1 1 0 Tnem ) } rece ) ol > ( 
s f 37,575, as been requ L by the P a r-( | value of the | is Gove! i 
star 1 . Your eo ‘ ( Lo le is put at 8372.09 
) ) f ped 2 j ( | ] mot l i | bi 
j } - Did. ) ‘ ness, ¢ I thre ane ‘ 
j rene ( / t i ier | ads ( e! 
I 1 carry ¢ t! Vi vo ce lrom ¢ ( 4404 
x. ? ) ; | 
( a hh ¢ ly ind 1 be expe al t ery | rn | ‘ i I ‘ y 
t you have been charging with extravagan dn 1to her pul und the \ 
] ay t} estimates tor star sel ey re pased u Nh ¢ s j l Pitt l i ih, (a I { 
Cts. 1ou Hay vent full an int estimated, and yet y I L Tie ) ( 
} 1es a roviso tha vi throw to t} ( rol of th re ( ) 14 
Oilice Department 8553.01 saved from and )b ne of thre part | { ‘ ) 
nent of t contracts made during t! years 1879 and I> s to Pittsh ( 
m j reg ed, oj f milli of alla ne 
estinu ; the exact amount tl makes the g em from | ) 
t er ia itll Ol fait] FP to the develop ent of the country 
! ur paragraph $7,375,000 is correct and required, then the 
},000 saved by your proviso is a gratuity to that violator of ; 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. If your proviso prevail 
ropriati should be reduc lexactly tl amount saved by Ut! ‘ 
So if m1 itement 18 correct md ichal contradictior j 
{ I I hat the con ittee rere rt t! b 1] has learned ne | . 
} es lta Sun Bums led 
e February last of thei responsibility in framing legisla 
yy ly , 7 ‘ } rr ’ t 
\ i its administration that from the commence t 
end of is deba e has evoke L th } er, extre é nas 
# ( natio rior ¢ u ) hel 
l aver, Mr. Chairman, that t re y I] submitted t posta! ites that 
X 
+) ; ’ ) sy tH ' ei? , ; n¢ A \ 
se OF the committee in charge of this bill and will justify ‘ l enty At \ 
Is body in condemning any legislation for the star servi rat the Lou i agency. 
ntlemen may commend for our conside: i ww, I full I ntlemat 
: Luey bave been consistent in two thu rs I POSLEIN ‘ t lL l ew ‘ é I 
3 onism to the contracts of 1279 and 1s=0, made under the Second vortant business ! l appreciate ' ’ 
Bed A stant Postmaster-General in accordance with law. and which t] s appeal to Congres i that behalf J | tot met vi 
a : ; . : , 1 
igress has approved; second, their ignorance and uncertainty 1 appeal which places my own loca favorable 
¢ e wants of the people and the leg t st rht I st thereiore | t I iting fa I 
I Hope this committee Willi accept th Tie oe ikes and fancies of the er i J ~ 
: ’ ; f 


m Ohio, [Mr. EWING. ] ictual necessities ar ul 











APPENDIX TO THE 


n the Union, and whose claims on the score of equivalence of obli- 


gation are surpassed by none 

In the first place, instead of the Government buildings at Pittsburgh 
being worth 51,194 194, there is but one Government building there, 
and I hazard nothing in saying that it is not worth $20,000. The site 


or but t the 


1 which it is located is valuable, it is expected tha Govern- 
ment will sell that and apply the proceeds to the construction of the 


building to be placed on the new site. 

The old site cost, May 251, when t was purchased, $41 VU, The 
building now on it and in use cost $68,666.c7. During the twenty- 
eight vears it has been there, and in constant use, there ‘ as been ex- 
pended for alterations and repairs $54,5 27.37. 

The new site cost the Government $300,000. <A site for a marine 
hospital cost 0,331.13. These items constitute the total amount 
expended for Pittsburgh, amounting to $474,825.37. The total for 
similar purposes for Louisville, is $476,262.04, ae tieteniaeas my 
friend’s table. This does not include the cost of the new site contem- 
plated, nor the realization of a handsome sum by the sale of an old 
one. 

Now, as to the yearly amount of public business, as the table char 
acterizes it. In orderto understand the needs of Pittsburgh it must 
be noted that the city of Allegheny, with her population of eighty 


d, t ially a part of 


thousand, on a separate 
Pittsburgh timate] 
procured some tin 

ec Buildings d Grounds astatement from 


} 


corporation, is substan 
their b interests interlinked. I 
and had referred to the Committee on Pub- 
the deputy commissioner 


ul 


, 80 In are usiness 
since 








of internal revenue which shows succinctly and clearly the entire 
collections for the western judicial district of Pennsylvania to June 
0, 187 ind the amounts collected at Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
which are the headquarters respectively of the twenty-second and 
twenty-thire ternal-revenue districts ‘The letter is as follows: 
! D IMENT, OFFI OF INTERNAL REVENU! 
Washington, December 31, 1879 
I et 7 t ‘ ledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th inst 
ing to be informed what is *' the total amount of taxes paid by that portion 
f Pennsylvania whi embraced in the western judicial district 
In reply I inclose herewith a statement showing the collections from internal 
enue from 1562 to June 30, 1579, for that portion of the State. Carbon, North 
mberland, Monroe, like, and Wayne, five counties of the twelfth district, and 
ne county (Dat phip of the fourteenth district, are embraced in the eastern ju- 
ul district, but as the collections as reported to this office and recorded upon 
®& books make no eparation of the amounts collects ailierent counties ti 
& same district, it is impossible to state what par » amount stated in the 
closed as collected in those districts came from the counties not in the western 
dicial district, but s presumed that this statement will be suf ently exact 
tie ] inp se des 
Respectfully 
Hi. C. ROGERS 
yey f f nv ner 
Hon. THomas M. Bayni 
House of Representa 
Statement ai nq the mount of internal-revenue taaxe cled the western 
wicial district of Pennsylvania Jrom 1862 up to June 30, 1879 
( cted in twelfth internal-revenue district.............. Ga $5, 343, 542 84 
ollected in the thirteenth internal-revenue district (was part of 
twelfth) Ghutbikivhwddeanbbinkabehenatnedd Gnuelicn 1, #32, 465 92 
Collected in fourt eenth intern: nal revenue district (old and new --- 4,170,305 80 
Collected in sixteenth internal-revenue district............. 748, 366 18 
Collected in seventeenth internal-revenue district (now part of si 
II. ic Seatic'h. ai duigten es in aerate Bier et hia eh aetna ede 194, 831 18 
Collected in eigh teenth internal-revenue district (now p art of four 
ee ey a ee eee ine . a6 fa abennd« 2,138, 278 46 
or lected in nineteenth internal revenue district skGidtoees Ree Ee 
or cted in twentieth internal-revenue district .-... ©, 263, 776 93 
Collected in twenty-first internal-revenue district (now consolidated 
ith twenty-second and twenty-third) ........................ 7, 291, 268 53 
lected in twenty-second internal-revenue district...........-.... 20, ORY, 982 71 
sahed in twenty-third internal-revenue district 11, 155, 234 95 
( cted in twenty-fourth internal-revenue district (now consoli 
ed with twenty-second and twenty-third) .......... 733, 719 22 
UE 6b vedo ndeeb Gs inkckeecdwanes wovaseneen ‘ 82, 749, 947 83 
Or! ] REVENUI 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1279 


No comment is 1 ecessary. 

Now, as to postal receipts. The last report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shows that the excess of receipts over expe nditures i in Pennsyl- 
vania was $403,421.64 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and 
that for the same period the excess of expenditures over receipts in 
Kentucky was S112,407. 7. The same pages of that report and the 
same lines from which the gentleman quoted the number of carriers 
and pieces to boost Louisville at the expense of Pittsburgh show 
that the postage on 00 al matter at Louisville amounted to $15,525.67, 
while at Pittsburgh it amounted to $17,256.49, and at Allegheny, 
which, as I said, is substantially identical with Pittsbur; gh in the gen- 
eral business, it amounted to $5,039.02, gn net revenue yiel led by 





the Louisville office was $101,737.92: the net re venue ¢ of P ittsburgh 
was $137,66: 330 5 add net revenue of Alle leny, 7.10, and the 
amount is $145,340.49, or nearly $44,000 a year of net income more 


from Pittsburgh than Louisville. 
_The customs receipts for the same fiscal year at Pittsburgh were 
,044.69 ; at Louisville, $35,293.09. Against the sixty-three hundred 
aa twenty Army and Navy pensioners paid at Lonisville, 12,225 are 
paid at P ittsburgh an aggregate amount of nearly $1,200,000, not in- 
eluding arrears. 
Pittsburgh fears no rival, but she courts only ition. 


senerous compet 
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The resources of Western Pennsylvania, whose business cente; 
Pittsburgh, are wonderful. We supply the States which border o) 
| the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers with seventy million bushels of cog] 
|} annually. Weexport about sixty million dollars’ worth of petroleun 
| besides furnishing all that is desired for home consumption at low 


Ss 


rates. We send out in all directions from our founderies, mills, ay; 
factories all kinds of manufactures. Our business is so varied 
so great as to defy anything like an acourate computation, and is 


elopment of tl ylendid civilization of 


large factor in the develo; 


IN] 
INI 


\ 
IANA, 


* REPRESENTA 


LOUSE OF} 


L\TIVI] 


Vonday a’ , vr 1880. 


wesdau, 10 and 


ha 


ay 


The House 
mittee on El 

Mr. COLERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As amember of the Committee on Elections, to who: 
was referred the case of Andrew G. Curtin against Seth H. Yocum, it 
became my duty to examine the evidence presented to the committe 
and investigate as fully and carefully as I could the law applica 
to the questions involved in thiscase. This duty I endeavored to per 
form faithfully and impartially, uninfluenced by partisan sympathies 
or consider: ations, and animated and controlled alone by a desire | t 
reach a conclusion in harmony with the evidence and in accord wi 
the law by which we are to be governed. 

The evidence relates to a variety of subjects, and is very volumi: 
ous covering over four thousand pages of printed matter. Much 


resolution from the { 


rtin vs. Yoo 


having consideration the rived 


ections in the 


under repo 
unde! ic] 


case of C um 


great Republic. 
Contested Election—Curtin vs. Yocum 
SPEECH OF HON. W. G. COLERICK 


’ 
this e : idence, in view of the character of the reports that have be 


made by the committee, is now of no importance. The committee i: 
their examination of this case were greatly aided by the distinguished 
counsel who represented the parties, and who, in their argut ments be fo 
the committee, in a spirit highly commendable, vied with each othe 
in their efforts to present alone the true and vital questions, by mak 
just concessions, abandoning untenable positions, disc arding friv 
lous subjects, and eliminating from the record irrelevant and im 
terial evidence, and reducing and crystallizing that which w: 
portant into form and intelligence, and which finally resulted in 
presentation of a few pertinent and important questions of law a 
fact, which the committee have submitted to the House to be solv 
and determined by us as impartial judges, and not as partisans. 
The election out of which this contest arises was held in the twen- 
tieth congressional distric tof Pennsylvania, which is composed of t 
counties of C entre, Clinton, Elk, Clearfield, Mifflin, and Union, on the 


5th day of November, 1878. According to the official returns of said 
elec tion, Yocum received 13,454 votes, and Curtin 15,351, making Yo 


iS 


cum’s returned majority 73. 
The constitution of the State of P ennsylvania, 


in 1873, 


which was adopted 
provides : 


ARTICLE VIU.—SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS. 
SECTION 1. Every male citizen twenty-one years of age possessing the following 
qualifications shall be entitled to vote at all elections: 
First. He shall have been a citizen of the United States at least one month. 
Second. He shall have resided in the State one year (or if, having previously been 
a qualified elector or native-born citizen of the State, he shall have removed there 
from and returned then six months) immediately preceding the election. 
Third. He shall have resided in the election district where 
at least two months immediately p receding r the election 
Fourth. If twenty-two years of age, or upward, he shall have paid within tw 
years a State or county tax, whic h shall have been assessed at least two mont 
and paid at least one month before the election. 
lof the above — le 8.) All laws regulating the holding of elections b 
for the registration of electors shall be uniform throughout tht 
but no elector sh all’ be deprived of the privilege of voti 


not bx ing res 


he shall offer to vot 


th 


SEC. 7, 
the citizens o1 
State, 
name 


ng by reason of | 
giste red. 


In 1874, after the adoption of this constitution, the Legislature oi 
that Ste a ps d an act regulating the manner of holding election 


in the State. By that act it is provide “dl : 


A further supplement to the ‘tions in this Commonwealth 


act regulating ele 

(See Pamphlet Laws, 1874, page 33.) 

Sections 1 and 2 dire ct the mode and manner 
try and assessment ol elec te 3. 

SEc. 3. 

the 


sessor shall on ithe 


of making and returning the 


regis 
have been completed on the 
ue ~sday next followin tirst Monday of November in each year, the 
following day make a return to the county commissioners o! 
the names of all persons assessed by him since the return required to be made by 
him by the first section of this act, noting 
explanations required to be noted as aforesaid 





After the assessments sixty-first day befort 


w th 


ewe as 


opposite each name the observatious anc 

and the county commissioners 
shall thereupon cause the same to be added to the return required by the first se 
tion of this act, and a full and correct Copy thereof to be 
ed as resident tay 
together with the 


strict on 


made containing the 
in said election district, and 
necessary ¢ lection blanks, to the ofticers of the 
lock on 
, t/ é eli ct 


names of all persons so return cables 


the same 
in sucl 


furnish 


election before seven o' the 
| election ; and mo man hail be permitted to v 


f= name is not saul t l i } vtke proof of his right t 


election d or morning of the 
that day whose 


ote 


ie ¢ o” on 


as hereinafter 
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The proof so required is specified in section 10 of this act as follows: | voting until they first establish their 1 to vote, in the manner 
3 iQ On the day of electio se na shall not appear on the | SPCCt din the statute. Such being the ention of the Legislature 
’ , . = ' > eol , 
atrv of voters, and ¥ ho clair \ at said « shall produce What rule is to be applied in determining whet rt ; statute is 
a ‘ i one qualitied voter of the tness to the residence of the claim- | mandatory o1 direetory 

the districtin which he claims to be a voter, for a period of at least two months Sat wenint an I ‘ alia > 

itt icon A ee s E a as edgwick, in bis Treatise on Statutes, page 325, s 
ite ess sha orn or ath ed and . om 

t d part the fa ‘ ‘ 
ea partly pri to the facts stat I f the I 5 nil ai a 
< they ‘ s of tl Iso | ¢ W) t a< arly ned a < 
x to pers rs ming t righ vot t to pert 1 than ex t w t 
CY lv \ d partly print uilic t, s g, 1 ews as to the wisdem or j ce of the particular « ' 
+ of | V 1 and v l 31 1; that he ; Noy is mo ‘ is l ts ou s ul 
i for on au 1 Cr 0 Ith of | + } leclay . ' 
u: e ha led in the Comm ear, or, if fc ee ae » law is plain and unamb ' -~ 
, } ; tir ' il thereof 1} y 2 Press ven ( t itt I ature sha ‘ a 
i yr ¢ native-0« cliuzent Or, a rv the fre ul ‘ Lin xT ‘ t ‘ 
i l t St cK ‘ t ) 
thathel sided the s Ino 3 ( said et tha ° : 
1 t trict ‘ hi he i ter for t ) n f 1 
de atric’ in WAC - el he } | \ It is not until the attempt to rtain the legislative intent is hopeless that 
in t prec ! ! it } 
( ‘ - A t t iary can with propriety ass ny power © i 
purpose of vo r therein; that ] i ft nty-two years « rally th reference eit t ] 
4 ) i rainy with re ence el to particu r< i » of ta ta or f ‘ 
rd. paid a State or county tax within two yea vhich 8: : ) ideas of policy or equit where t meanit t t 
4 wa p aS . — 101 el elect ‘ y ha e ho power to Insert qualifications il t ’ ica 
a also state When and wieret tax ¢ i ® paid by tl int - i 
a Y an here to wl paid; a tax receipt t ‘ ; 
ed examination uiliant shall stat aftidavit that it has In Stayton vs. Huling (7 Indiana R., page 145) the su ne court of 
Bath } that er rec ! ¥ nat 1; } ‘ a ’ ‘ ‘ - : 
8 yOu, OF , py ge Mite I ina truly said that “ where a statute exwressly prohibits a thin 
‘ Ty wi t < l , ] sla . . ~ 
i ate nd ‘ sturadi and shail al until another has been done th rohibit ’ 
Ms ; a cat . iral ation for e: : Li Lo na li ac e@ Lin pre LIOLLO TT aisreval led 
Pe : : vithout judicial legislation. 
1 ( riy con S1V \ t AG Cg in r . ; | 

e evide < ‘ : Mr. Sp iker, I now desi to | the attention of t Lou LO S8e@\V 

se names rj red were permiti te at t } : 

em aoe _ } f — s eral case statutes similar to the one r consideration have 
= + 7 oft y ‘1 ? etat \ , 

\V nu the proot required | © statutes, heen construed by the courts as mandatory, and 1 t tes cast 
wl tl) voter rr’ } f Ct i al ] Hnumi I ‘ ; a 1 ne 7 ‘ ~ 
who ti PUN , ceded in number violation of their provisions were illegally cas 
ret ‘ye ontestee ° ° . 

rity returne contestee, ; In the Philadelphia election cases, reported in 1 Bre er, page | 
| questions presented to the Hou 7 5 I ort i tue com- Judge Allison, referring to astat i é ! ! l , 

JU : ail ’ I Atle ab Sti ! ea 1a 

+ ony letarminga 4 a’ s 5 
6 ror our Cetorm . nd then still in force, and whic © person shall be 

First. Is the third section of the statute iT have referred he list taxal 

} r dit rv in ite cl ) ad a 

atol ( ( Ory 1S Cuaract } i ¥ 
} wdntar } nan : vial inles r- 
2 dad. If mandatory, Is the provi constitutional 
1 Tf it is constitutional and ndatoars ani erdadon { : 
ra, ii S CoOlstlel mai. ana | tory, Can Votes Cast in dis- 
rd of its prohibition be counted: and if not, then how many votes ‘ ar pa 
’ } , be ascent \ 4 

so cast and for whom were the rivel , es an 
ai £ tha nnmber of vate Lcd ect cane Sen, dil tet cence 4}, I ‘ 4 privilege is 

1 e ith it 4 IT votes thy wel cast in daisre ird OT tf 4 I or . a | 
te are sufficient in number to overcome the majority returned t, however well founded 

, 4 ah > } ee 9 1 . f is 

he contestee, and the evidence fails to show for whom thev were : ist a8 

ven, then is it not our duty to declare the seat vacant f Y fs . = 
> , lit + 

I desire to discuss these questious in the order presented. 

Tt’ - ' + 

First. Is the provision of the statute mandatory or directory ? iW 

The language is: “ Noman shall be permitted to vote * * * un- Ra 





covers this tie 





ess his name is on said list” referring to the registry list ** unless he 
makes proof of his right to vote as hereinafter required,” the re- 
quirements being that he shall present a written or partly written 
nd partly printed affidavit, subscribed and s 





1] } ‘ 
it being alleged that a por 


majority, 








orn to by bim, showing 


























. ‘ 1} \ . : ‘ . e statutes 
lie possesses all the qualifications of an elector as prescribed it Pye ; ; 
: Tea ae a aa Rl a gg 1 eal eat , 1:5 4 | OL Wisconsin, which in subst: is sin I th ovision of tl 
the constitution, and also an aftidavit, in like form, of a qualified 4 1 ’ . 
lantan nf tla semaine Chat Cha alesmant has woaideut in tho Aict +3. ature Of Pennsyly 
elector of the precinct that the claimant has 1 ied in the district in 
whieh he claims to be a voter for a period of at least two months im- No vote shall be recei 
mediately preceding the election. ‘This language is imperative and | the persen offering to v aie toa 
y Pp ; I nre : t le T io the board 
ry in its terms, and imposes upon the voter a duty to be per- | *; —s 
‘ . . . or Il a ‘ 
by him as a condition-precedent before he can legally cast his | , for correcting ti f 
it a rik t ] knows 1 ito be ! ibitant of the « t 1. if ia 
The intention of thy, Lei ‘ i lecity ory we iving t sidence « i t lis 
The tn Fader ogee t (Sec 17, statute 445, Laws of 1864.) 
age used. waviies i! thie nte 
1 support of the right of the « Chief-J Dixe deliver the u 1 0 i if thes 
f affidavits, so that the sau pre court of V 1as to the proper cor c nto be given 
rol. This isa just and this statut d 
operates as a guard to protec rt in a perat te ‘ t { 
onable because it imposes t ot 3 
Wl gladly m the aftid ( 
move any doubt that may ; : : 
1 = Ty 1 t tt j 
“ rote. a . 9 i ( V im as been ¢ \ ) is i 
s right to vote, and can at ie toe: sede a oe iaien os a te py bmn tl 
neighbor as to his residence : t fur t lavi f own upon 
+ yr) hi FR Y *, yr) } ’ 7 ; 
iurnishing for preservation tae i eis] it rw t polls prey 
thus this statute accomplishes i A eee nie ‘f 1 
; ° ° . ‘ ‘ ff a } init t in 
restraint in deterring illegal ve ; Soi Hr { yee 
‘ > ; ‘ ‘ Lpem ‘ 0 i I 
st in many of the State Cert | nectors ¢ : 3 vot f th 
Legislature that this statute should be co ’ f f 
to be complied with or disregarded a a ' a i 
ia tn avecntea it The nhraseo) I I i : u At 
to execute if. wit phra } ; “ 7] j loca eit j ‘ cta ) 
It isnot a statutory provision di i this S ‘ 
sed a duty upon cho any | s ’ tha 
er \ ets the vote! | i ! t ‘ ‘ i 4 
‘ } t i t / Of tht 
This statute is n i rs 1 ] t 
+ i 5 3 to , * } 
l } sia try I . tho 
on fi to 1 " ¢ 4 ; iy a 
1" e} } for Vv 
. CQ Ie th ) e statnt ‘ f ‘ 
‘ sof this s t 
l ¢ ( i i e i 1Tr¢ ( t ‘ 
' ; I I A ec 
@ of vyult It ( ) it t 
a of the Leg { 0 eur 3 Me 7s 
0d Evidently t 
egistered rs I tut i » far t f t ‘ 
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( eCAN Re ‘ t t } { the ber to overcome the majority returned for the contestee. t en : 
eclal ustilied, by precedents and law, in demanding that the seat 
roversy be declared vaca 
; ; + , ) } rc 
Ali If OWLDE ST e! I ‘ 8S bet I V1 
unber of votes that were « n eight precincts ‘ 
registers ners | ( t ‘ : 
+" , ¢ 
or ( i { ! ‘ e& as re ed by the ; 
M ‘ W oc ard lownsl ) Clear ad Connt ee 
‘ ( est Te ) Cle i ( ty ae 
‘ mes | ed « | Jor rownship ( or t 
ag 
M l p arfield County ...... 
‘ ‘ f : ‘ \ Dee i ) { mm € 
f od exe! 5 y the I | 5 t { - 
pe Legvisla re ike \\ | Mifi ( ty . 
‘ I ‘ \ ( S i ( 
Nu vie 
l ( cy +0 ruese two l 
t ‘ I ( cs ‘ 
i { Ss , Ac 
e is « trite 
m | ict that | t tu é ‘ 
l , Lol ous und persis t deni¢ f mina t evi 
‘ I 5 lon he record verify the t SSeI ! a 
‘ , Cine I t 3 t t } if Ss! Wie, I 
; , , = as : o or received I ve R¢ mm I will brie er te 
l ( stat bie é 
dence rela ) rie 
Y t s powel! t} no voter 
‘ ep} ‘ ‘ I l ( ame I oa 
' \" ‘ 
é j | S ‘ é ot th G ’ ‘ ‘ . 
} tion did provide fe e recistration | @ud Le. re 
e statute enacted a t! ‘ ‘ reisinge the Q H ’ 
rig teed to him by the ! tutio ne rnishes hirn aa Ay I< ‘ I ] ) 
} } ! 
‘ iil ine l StH I ro é ug | been 1 ‘ 
‘ rire ree (> WV « ea ‘ | 3 vere 
J e Cook \ i) S ] ‘ ons r 1 ba¢ rl D t 
. of ‘ ve { the 
’ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ i } ES VN 
t ] i to } 
' P i 4 ’ Alfred Stevens. one of the clerks of he ¢ ) ¢ ties 
1 | ‘ r it fre 2145 and 2144, record 
I : ‘ ‘ I p ll Clue W here 4 es erig to vote iw ¢ w ‘ t 
‘ LEM ‘ t ere Lll't ») Tha 
4 ; th 
I il ‘ ‘ i 
, tea rat Ar er Lh wa ’ y to} ow t 3 ( 
n } erve | rt - Le ‘ b 3 I don w ve did s no ‘ t the 
we LA ( aa my Kno 
‘ f ‘ \ WNS 
_ i ihe 4 til ttee on El ( ne ¢ eptio i l’rank M B el yho as nresent af the ele atities ( 
hree of C4 vembers, M rs. CALKINS, KELFER, and OVERTON, | record. page 216 
upanimously ce irred in holding that tf ta ) ‘ stitutional eer Se eee ee ee : . ' 
. ‘ } —_ 7% . —- . +} = i . 
and mandatory Messrs. FIELD, CAMP, and OVERTON, in their mi- | on the registry list, or who had been challenged, require 1 und sig 
nority report, say atliday 
\\ t I a ( t t t T iw 1-74 i the co Answe N ©, t Ledge 
t | the re re tse of a ‘ re \ : Ns 
‘ l eT enav ote ndat« Samue ] he ele i tea 
In view of this admission, and the fact that my judgment this see record, 
so construe this statute, 1 will pass tothe next question. Ouestiotr te 1 wr 
Phird. Does the proof show that votes were cast in violation of the | and partly oard from persot 
yey 1 1¢ ina the } rae . x 
rohibition contained in the statute? If so, how many, and for whom | 9s the rig - 
. a +? P on the reg 
were hey cast 
: : ; Answet! 
it has been said that the Inajority of the Committee on Elections ©. Was it in accordance with the resolution that the electiot held N« 
declaring the seat vacant rest their conclusion that unregistered | ber 5, 1578 If so, did you protest against that manner of holding an election 
1 } } ] } 1 ] \ j 1 accordance wit ad re or I did} test 
persons voted at that election w ithout complyit v 1 the require- \ = was held in accordat wets Sean 2 B08, © , a“ 
“3 1 . mit they carried it overt head 
ments of the statute, in furnishing proof of their right to vote, on : a : _ Dai ‘ 
arls they 1, ( é > the lerks ¢ + > eetion aS 
the presumption that the affidavits so required were not made, be- Charles A. Dieftenderfer, one of € clerks of ti ' y Ue 
; ies Le cord acres 90065 1 9agF 
cause they were not returned to the prothonotaries of the several | MS, (See Tecord, pages 2/00 and 200% 
counties 1n the d strict ag directed by the statute: and after thus Question. Did the board adwii { n oat to ¢ ry per mn who voted a 
} ; . ’ lection held ‘ her 1 g e s did not year upon th ristry 
erroneously assur that the decision of the committee is so predi- | &fChon Bt LN , ei oe ee a 
. . . of voters tor sai I 
cated, it 1s urged if any such presumption can so arise it has Answer. A «a y persons voted whose names were not on the registi 
been in this case overcome by proof that affidavits were made, and | and they were 1 
that by the mistake of the election officers they were deposited in the Q. At what time Bede : @ polis closed 
“ : . - . ; A bout ft ) k 
ballot-boxes with the ballots, instead of being returns ito the custo zo D itl "te } ; ¢ ; th Or! + 
« ne board pass a resoiu n I 1@ morning tia ‘ . 
dians designated in the statute, and that these affidavits remained in | written o1 partly written and partly printed afiidavits fre ng 
the ballot-boxes until the next election, which was held in February, | right to vote whose names did not appear upon the regist ) 
oom ° Wat in ¢ rnin Ty at » proposition bec 
1879, when they were destroyed as required by the statute. . ny via 1 a Wy ees 
} . 4 . " if , voters t I made the propo I [te inner, whe or 
It is unquestionably trne that the presumption referred to does | *°" ‘ po ical 
; ‘ i . in pretty fast, and the board acted i my suggestion 
reasonably arise, by the absence of these affidavits from the deposit- ©. Were anv affidavits taken at a 
aries provided by law for their reception, and it is equally true that A. Notagreat many. I think eight or ten oral oaths, but 1 tten or print 
this presumption, like other presumptions, may be dispelled and over- | 02€s- I . 
: ; i . -ecross-examined 
come by proof, and that in this case it has been, in many instances, ” : ; : : a 
; ’ , oO or W n did you vote for member of Congress at the election held Nove 
so overcome. But, sir, I desire to call the attention of the House to 1 Q. For nom ah ten , 
: ° ° rT.) iris 
the fact that the committee do not rest their decision upon this pre A. I voted for Seth H. Yor 
sumption alone, as charged, but base their action on the fact that BRATTON TOWNSHIP. % 
a a } oF ‘ ] laarl] nal ¢ ‘nai: 7 ahov a : F : . a ' a ? 
the evidence allirmatively, Clearly, and conclusively shows that in William M. Atkinson, the judge of the election, testifies, (see rec- 


hundreds of instances no such aflidavits were in fact made. If we ord, page 4111: ; 


e, Which is gen- 





; : : ; Question. Were there any persons offered to vote at that election who were not i 
erally conceded to be constitutional and mandatory, was violated, and on the remiatey list . ; 
that ballots were cast in de fiance of its provisions sufhicient in num Avuswer. Yes, sir; there were a 
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LE — ee et } 
mu require those persons who we not registered, and w ) offered to | to he } he votes ill 
ke and supscribe in afticday partly written and partly pr 1 4] e « 3s i 
d, as to their « fications and right to vote at said elect reug? 
q \ I did } as fo s 
q Postlethwaith, one of the inspectors of the election, testifies 
d. page 4185 
a Did ( ons vote at ta ‘ ‘ ere 
list o! a ‘ t gr t 
y rt S 
Ai wh of such p i ere : f 
‘ ribe an , ;  ¢ 
Zi t ( 5 ) p ‘ ‘ S ( 
x 
2 0 cto 
‘ r bre t | ‘ 
5 171, record ~ 
Ly ( 
a lt t s 7 ( 
PS ther a I ‘ : 
3 I were ho \ 
ey ‘ ire Ol ( W ( ( n 
those } } ‘ ew wor du . to nn re t : = 
ction of by unregistered persons in support of their | 
rht to vote oicers omitted to periorm 1 Ss duty, thr | 
ndere | themse yle under the statute to eriminal proseeution. ;' 2 
herefore the strongest motive that could infinence or crovern man — 
uld have prompted them to deny, if untrue, the charge that su h | ate < a 
f was not required or received be Gave. If this duty had been | registered persons c 
formed by them, how pt mptly would th y have vindicated them- | of their right to vote 2174 ud 5 tof b 
nat the charge that tl Cy failed to perform that duty. Their | voted prec ts that ‘ ! 5 
and honest admission establishes conclusively the fact that no | made by u after first l re ! ‘ ré 
such aflidavits were furnished, and the evidence so rend red by them tered voters with whiel ‘ a i \ ° es L¢ Mi 
s uncontradicted, and therefore the unpleasant duty that so often lara yver-estimate r t re that wav 
devolves upon the triers of causes to weigh conflicting evidence in | contestant majo ey doubt ea lmittad 1 
he scales created by the law for that purpose, so as to determine its | t contestee and ass evidet I have recite 
ponderance, is not imposed upon us, as no conflict exists in the | that hundr of unregiste } ited establishing 
evidence as to these eight precincts. The fact that such affidavits | their right to vo [ r ivolwed 
vere not furnished is not inferred or presumed so far as these pre- | this case. 
cts are involved by their absence from the proper depositaries, but Fourth. Does the evi ce show for who ese votes we 
s clearly and convinein: gly established beyond doubt or dispute by | According to the ofticial returns the conteste y was 73.a 
thirmeti ive evidence, at 1d it is equally well established by the evi- upon these returns his certificate of election rests f the evicdk ( 
dence that 250 votes were thus illegally cast, the votes so cast being | convinces us that he received re than 73 of the es so illegally 
four times greater in number than the contestee’s returned majority. east. then the verity and valid of his cert ite of election iicl 
Chis being true, what possible difference can it make that in other | constitutes his prima | right to the seat in controversy, is a 
recinets the necessary aflidavits were made. If we concede for the | stroyed, and to maintain his seat in the absence of this certiti 
sake of the argument that in every other precinct in the district | he is driven to the necessity of establishing by other proof the fact 
ery unregistered person who voted established his right to vote in that he received a majority of all the legal votes that were cast, and 
he manner oe nang by the statute, and that the affidavits so fur this he has failed to do. 
shed by them were by the mistake of the election officers deposited I hold in my hand a statement which contains the names of nin 
vith the ballots in the ballot-boxes, where they remained until the | nnregistered persons who failed t to furnish proof of their right te vot 
ext election, when they were destroyed, as required by the statute, | and who swear that they voted for the contest und they are s 
| we are met and confronted by the incontrovertible fact that 250 | cient in number to overcome his returned jority hs | 
nregistered persons voted in the eight precincts that I have named | connection with that to which I have referred, destroys the verity of 
thout furnishing such proof. his certificate of election and deprives Lim of tl t trove! 
By an exan lination of the briefs prey spared by the parties in this | as he has failed to prove that he received au ri f the legal vot« 
ontest it will be seen that the fact is conceded that hundreds of u that were cast in the district. 
registered persons voted without establishing their right to vote. I think that itis already established by the law and evidence t! 
— contestant in his brief presents tabulated statements containing | the contestee is not entitled to the seat in dis] d in my j 
» names of unregistered persons who voted in precincts giving ma- | ment the only question for the House to determine whether th 
corities for the contestee without furnishing proof of their qualifica- | seat shall be awarded to the contestant or s! é clared vacant 
tions as electors, and he charges this entire vote to the contestee, | as recommended by the majority of the cor thee i the resolnt 
‘ because they were cast in precincts in which the contestee received | which they have submitted to the House. Wit e respect for t 
6 majorities. And the contestee in his brief reproduces the list so pre- | judgmentsof those of my political associates ¢ ‘ nmittee whom 
2 sented by the contestant and revises and corrects the same by strik- | now differ with me as to the propriety of adhering to our report, I 
: ug therefrom the names of those whom he asserts were in fact regis- | shall vote in favor of declaring the seat vaca ccordal ‘ 
tered or furnished proof of their right to vote, and in this manner | the recommendation contained in our report 
ae reduces the number of these votes with which he is charged by If the contestant had clearly shown the fact that he received a 
the contestant to 324, which he admits to be the true number which | majority of the legal votes that were cast, t mmmittee on | 
: he received, and then he seeks to overcome this number by charging | tions, instead of recommending that the seat be declared 
% to the contestant all votes cast by unregistered persons in precincts | would certainly have reported in favor of awardt it to him ) 
% that gave majorities for the contestant, and presents a list of the per- | the contestee had shown that the number of the illegal vote 
5 sons who so voted in those precincts. In this manner votes so cast | ceived by him were insufficient to overcome his official majori 
$ in each precinct are by the respective parties charged to the candi- | committee would have re porte din favor of his retaining the s 
‘ date who received a majority in the precinct, upon the assumption | occupied by him. But neiths rof them have, to my satisfaction ) 
that they were cast in favor of the dominant party. | for whom a mé rt ty of the legal votes of the district were ca 
; Such an assumption is not only conje -ctural and fallacious, but is | for that reason, in the absence of the certificate of tion, 
3 glaringly inconsistent with the acknowledged fact that neither can- | been destroyed, . the proof to which I have referred, neither of 
‘ didate commanded the united support of his party. In view of the | in my judgment, is entitled to the seat in controy 
x evidence that party allegiance was not oe ly observed at the elec- | Their failure to produce such evidence is attributabl intially a 
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didate with all the illegal votes cast in a certain — inct merely | fact. The methods adopted in disposing of ballots cast by illegal 
because he recoived a saeaile of all the votes that were cast therein, | voters and those irregularly cast by legal vot videly differ. A lega! 
in the absence of proof showing or tending to show that they were | voter is under no compulsion to disclose for he voted, while 





cast for him. While this evidence fails to accomplish its desired | an illes al voter enjoys no such immunit mat may be compelled t 
purpose, yet it is of vital importance in furnishing us with data as | make such disclosure i se ' ! nor 
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termination of all these wars is more than forty years. If we should 
estimate the average age of enlistment of soldiers in all these wars 
at twenty-six years, It would give the average age of the survivors 
of these wars to be now over sixty-six years. But again, if we esti- 
mate the average age of enlistment of the soldiers of the Mexican war 
+ twenty-six years, and it was even greater in the late war, it will 
make the survivors of that war to be now in their sixtieth year. I 
think we may safely estimate the average age of the survivors of the 
Indian wars at seventy-six years; and I will not detain the House by 
citing the data upon which I arrive at such conclusion, believing it 
«ill not be seriously controverted, and then if the survivors of the 
Mexican war be, as doubtless they are, in about the proportion of 
two to one of the survivors of the Indian wars, it will give us the 
average age of all soldiers to be pensioned under this bill at sixty- 
five years. Sir, we are old at sixty-five, not many, comparatively, of 
the human family live to see that age, and if they do it is to find 
their strength impaired, their energy and activity gone or greatly 
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hood, and even our colleagues who pass among us for old men but 
whom fortune has favored and upon whom the anxiety and toils that 
belong to a life of laber and poverty have never fallen, we, I say, 
doubtless know little of the feelings of helplessness and dependence 
which erowds upon those in the humble walks of life who have been 
compelled to depend upon their physical exertions for a maintenance 
and support when they have added so many links to their chain of 
life, when they have advanced down its pathway beyond the bound- 
ary where old begins, and when they see the lengthening shadows of 
life’s evening falling around them and feel the ever-increasing in- 
tirmities of age gathering heavier and heavier upon them. We know 
but little of the anxiety with which these old men have followed 
their petitions to Congress, or with what solicitude they wait and 
wait and wait from Congress to Congress, or how their hearts would 
swell with gratitude if we should make a proper recognition of their 
services and bestow a suitable reward. 

Last spring, just after I took my seat as a Representative in this 
House, I received a letter from a venerable old citizen in one of the coun- 
ties in the district which I have the honor here to represent. He had 
been a soldier in the old Creek war; he had heard that the Forty-fifth 
Congress had pensioned him and his comrades, and he wrote me ask - 
ing that his name be put on the pension-roll forthwith, that he might 
enjoy this kindness of his country for his few remaining days. His 
letter was written in a palsied and trembling hand, but it was full 
of gratitude and thanks. ‘I am old,” says he, ‘ and poor and worn 
out, and sadly in need of this kindness of my country.” Now, it may 
seem to gentlemen like a little thing, but to me it was a sad duty to 
write to that old man and tell him his thanks and gratitude, if not 
misplaced, were at least premature, and his hopes of being aided and 
supported in his declining years by a grateful country was for the 
present at least but a dream and delusion. 

But some one may say that I make the age of these men too great; 
that my figures are not exactly correct; that the average I am giving 
is too high. Sir, 1 believe my figures are correct and the average I 
have indicated to be the true one; but I have little pride in my fig- 
ures or calculation. Throw them to the wind if you wish, and still 
our observation will confirm my theory. It tells me that these men 
are getting to be the old men of the country ; that their hair is gray, 
their eyes are dim, their steps are heavy and faltering; with them 
the silver cord of life is loosening, the golden bow] and pitcher at 
the fountain are breaking; they belong not to the present but to a 
former generation, and, figure it as you will, they are unable to cope 
in the toil and struggles of life with the younger and more stalwart 
generation just now in the prime of its manhood that follows hard 
after them and is crowding them not only from the avocations but 
from the very stage of life itself. If they will ever need assistance 
from their country they are needing it now, and if their hearts are 
ever to be gladdened and their lives brightened by any act of recog- 
nition or kindness the bill should be passed forthwith, for they are 
rapidly passing beyond the reach of any mark of recognition or re- 
ward and beyond the reach of any words of praise that we may speak. 
Even since their petitions have been here these years on file in this 
House many of them, officers and men, have died waiting the tardy 
action of Congress. And we are told by the National Association of 
Mexican Veterans, in their petition on file in this House, that many 
of their number are in need and many of them in absolute want, and 
without benefit, as they add, of asylum in that home prepared from a 
fund in which every Mexican soldier had an interest. If this is true 
in regard to the survivors of the Mexican war, it can be none the 
less true in regard to the survivors of the Indian wars, for they are 
older and feebler. 

Who will rise in his seat here and deny this declaration made by 
the National Association of Mexican Veterans and bring with him 
the proofs of his denial? None, sir, I take it, for, alas! it is ou'v too 
true; and shall these men who responded to the call of their coui.try 
in her hour of need, who gave it the morning of their lives, leavic. x 
home and wife and children and happiness, all that was dear, at het 
bidding—shall these men, who with brave hearts and strong arms 
vanquished their country’s foes, now in the evening of their life, with 
the infirmities of age gathering on them, be abandoned by that same 
country to the unequal contest with want and penury? Will Congress 
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still continue to disregard their petitions? I, for one, sh 
lieve it until I have seen it. 

But, sir, can the Government afford to pay these pensions ! 
able to meet the liabilities which the passage of this bill 
volve? If not, it sets at rest all the other questions of the expediency 
and necessity of such relief as this bill proposes; for it matters not how 
much these old veterans and the widows of their dead comrades may 
desire the pensions, or how necessitous their conditions, or how poor 
or infirm they may be, we, as the representatives of the people, ought 
not to pass the bill if it involves an expenditure which the country 
cannot meet. To answer these inquiries we must ascertain, if possible, 
what sum would be needed to pay the pensions annually, and what 
are the resources of the Government for meeting such expenditure, 

[have an estimate of the Commissioner of Pensions, which bears date 
December 22, 1879, and which was furnished at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. This esti 
mate is not, however, of the cost of pensions under this bill, but under 
House bill No, 720, which I introduced and which provides for pension- 
ing substantially the same persons as the bill before us. In this esti 
mate the Commissioner says, if the bill should pass forthwith, and all 
the persons whom he supposes to be entitled to pension should apply 
and be admitted to the roll at once, the sum required for the first year 
would be $5,235,000. This estimate, it seems to me, is very greatly in 
excess of the true amount that would be required. The Commissioner, 
as he informs us, has made his calculation upon a basis of a pension to 
every soldier who was enlisted and served for one day, whereas the bill 
before us provides for pensioning only such Mexican soldiers as served 
sixty days, and such soldiers of the Indian wars as served thirty days. 
This restriction very materially lessens the number to be pensioned and 
decreases the sum required. Again, this estimate is upon the theory 
that all the persons supposed to be pensionable should apply immedi 
ately and be forthwith admitted to the roll. This could not, in fact, 
happen. Experience has shown that many who are entitled to pension 
are slow in making application; a large number, in fact, never apply 
at all, and of those whodo apply it requires time to hear and determine 
their applications. So that it is unreasonable to estimate that the 
whole number pensignable under the bill would apply at once and be 
admitted tothe roll. Ifthey should not, then the sum estimated by the 
Commissioner is too large—would in fact never be required the first or 
any subsequent year, for it must be borne in mind that the persons to 
be pensioned are, as we have shown, well advanced in life, and ae 
cording to the life tables have but a few years of expectancy, perhaps 
not more than twelve, and the sum necessary, therefore, to pay the 
pensions under the bill would be a constantly and rapidly decreasing 
amount. 

Now, I desire it to be understood that Iam making no war upon 
Mr. Commissioner Bentley. He may be a very faithful and efficient 
officer for aught I know. But he isa buman being, liable to have 
his judgment warped and his conclusions affected by his prejudices, 
his likes, and dislikes, just as other men are ; and my purpose is to as 
certain the value to be given to his estimate. It has been charged 
upon this floor during a former Congress, and never denied, so far as 
I know, that he is hostile to the objects and purposes which this bill 
seeks to effect. Moreover, this estimate, and those heretofore tur- 
nished on this subject to Senators and Representatives of former Con- 
gresses, are not official acts in any proper sense, though they bear the 
marks and signatures of oflicial documents. The pensioning of the 
Mexican and other soldiers, as contemplated in this bill, is not a mat 
ter within the jurisdiction of the Commissioner ; the data upon which 
his estimate is founded is not even in the keeping or under the con- 
trol of his department, and the preparing and furnishing the estimate 
is a matter no more covered by his official oath than any act of mine 
would be. So that the estimate is the act of Mr. Bentley, or of some 
clerk in his department, as an individual, and is not the official act 
of the Commissioner of Pensions. Again, this estimate is professedly 
based upon a calculation made in the Pension Department in 1577, 
which calculation, in my judgment, is grossly erroneous. I cannot 
take the time to point out in detail the errors and inaccuracies of that 
calculation as they appear to me, but I refer gentlemen who may wish 
further information on this particular matter to the published report 
of the fourth annual reunion of the National Association of Mexican 
Veterans, pages 29 and 30, for acareful analysis. I submit, therefore 
that the so-called estimates of the Commissioner of Pensions on the 
subject-matter of this bill may very properly be received with a cde 
gree of caution by this House, and I for one would hesitate very long 
to make it the basis of my action in any important matter, as the one 
before us, even if there was no other information accessible. But 
there is, and I invite the attention of the House to it. 

The chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which reported 
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the bill under consideration, in his report, after giving in detail the 
reasons which influenced the conclusions of the committee, says: 

The committee therefore present the following tabulated statemen wing 
number of survivors of all classes who should be entitled to per nder this 
bill: 

Surviving veterans of Mexican war ......... ica ‘ ‘ -- 7,000 
Widows . 5 Pee te ‘ 900 
Sailors and widows , is iii eicteanilaiaen sen 0 

Surviving soldiers and widows of the Black Hawk war . ry 200 


Soldiers and widows of Creek and Florida wars... 3, 000 
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Which at $8 per month, or $96 per annum, would aggregate $1,132,800, | debt, and provide the necessary sum for the sinkingfund. There }; as 
the cost t for the first year. Let it be borne in mind that this re port | been no permanent increase of e xpe nditures since corresponding with 
was made by a committee of this House, the members thereof being | | the increased revenue. The expenditures for 1879, it is true, are near 
upon their oaths as members of this House ; that all the necessary data | $30,000,000 greater tha un for the preceding year, but this is the res It 
to enable them to arrive at the proper conclusions were as act essible | of the passage of the arrears-of-pension act, which of course involved 
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knowledge that the Commissioner of Pensions had made an ¢ stimate Again, of the sum of $257,000,000 of revenue collected for the fis ul 
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in the ted assbes of survivors and widows of the Mexican war. | gress, informs the House and the country that by the funding o 
[ r such circumstances we would naturally expect the report of | tions of the Government there has been saved in the matter of redy 
tl mmittee to be the result of careful and exhaustive considera- | interest since the 23d of November, 1878, the sum of nine and ; 
the conclusions reached such as the House might rely on | ter millions dollars . annum; and he further informs the 
confidently. I think this report will bear the test of the closest scru- that there vill mature by the lst of July, 1881, bonds bearing 5 a) 
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During the Forty-fifth Congress Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, on behalf | annum. 
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t extremes I am willing, and I speak for myself alone, that you | bined. It has granted subsidies and enriched steamship lines; for 
shall consider the estimate of Mr. Bentley, unofficial and unsupported | instance, one to Brazil for years at $150,000 per annum, on the pre 
| maintain it is, as the extreme upon the one hand, and the official | tense of carrying the mails and with the avowed purpose of increas- 
report of the committee of this House, corroborated and sustained as | ing our exports to that country, whereas, in fact, our trade constantly 
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tween the estimate of Mr. Bentley and the committee of this House is In almost all the cities in the Union she has erected marble palaces 
3, 153,900—the amount that would be required the first year. Now, | for the current business of her post-office and customs, and for hold 
then the Government able to pay this sum? This seems to me a | ing the sittings of her courts. She has heretofore, is still, spending 
question that scarcely admits of discussion. millions of dollars improving rivers and harbors. Sir, this magnifi 


Ours is a ast and 
and believe will 
and in which her industries and enterprises will be 


reatly enlarged and her wealth increased, so that without the levy 


Government of y and ever-increasing 
entered upon a tide of prosperity which I trust 
be enduring, 


resources ; 


it Las 


of any new impost or duties or any additional taxes there must be 
large gains in the annual revenue. The net revenue for the fiscal 
year 1878 was $257,000,000 ; for the succeeding fiscal year $273,000,000, 
showing an increase in one year of $16,000,000. The Secret iry of the 
‘Treasury at the commencement of the fiscal year 1880 estimated that 
the revenue would be $288,000,000, or a further increase of $15,000,000 
for this fiscal year. The actual rece ipts the past months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year show an increase far in excess of the Secretary’s esti- 
mate. The annual increase of net revenue for the present fiscal year 


over that of 1878 will not be 
lected in 187 
dawning of 
rent 


less than $40,000,000, 
, in those darkest of the dark hours. 
the day of better times, was 
expenses of the Government, pay 


But the sum col- 
just before the 
to meet the 
the public 


5 ie 


suihcient 


the interest on 


cur- | 


cent city of concrete-paved streets, with its = gardens and parks, 
the magnificent grounds attached to the Capitol, and the Capito! 
itself of pretentious and imposing architecture, its costly equipments 
and adornments, its splendid libraries, its elevator and marble baths, 
its long aisles and arches adorned with works of art, where Kent and 
Story, and Fulton and Fitch, amid a bewildering profusion of C upids 
and birds and a thousand fantastic freacoes, look down on you in the 
twilight of the lower corridors, and paintiz 1gs and statuary and gems of 
art and marble columns and domes—all these things attest the liber- 
ality and munificence of the Government and m: uke its Capitol the 
admiration of all her people. 

A member of this House has but to raise his hand, and the polites st 
of little pages waits on his call; he has but to order, and gente 
employés or obsequious servants wait on him or aid him in the dis- 
charge of all his duties. It has been beautifully said that ‘“ Prov: 
dence tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” but it seems that in the 
method of republican government the strong and mighty, and espe- 
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cially the place- holders, monopolize the tender care and solicitude 
f her guardianship. The whole list of Government officials—and 
their name is legion—from the President down to the meanest of the 
despised deputy mé arshals, who, under pretense of discharging official 
duty, pe rform the meanest of partisan rascality, the whole list is not 
nly liberally but bountifully rewarded. The Government has not 
wopted the wise rule which obtains among prudent men, of compen- 

ting for services, experience, fidelity, an d skill by what the y are 
tually worth and will command, but she bestows her ec ompensation 

th a lavish hand, and seemiugly without any rule or guide; hence 
ederal officials are regarded as a fortunate class. And they are fort- 

ite, for it so happens that men usually hold Federal positions but 

short time until they grow dainty, anc d well become liveried serv- 
aunts and splendid equipage s. How the simplicity and purity of 
the Re public as our fathers founded it has given place to the aristocrac y 


vealth, to sple udor, magnificence, and cori ‘uption Sir, if our lib- 


erties are ever lost it will like ly be in a sharp and desperate contest 


for otlit ial position. 
the Government, so liberal in its past history, so generous to 
ials and meee so lavish in its expenditures—can this 
Government afford to deny the petition of these poor old men, her 
former brave soldiers, W hob y their chivalric deeds brought her riches 
d wealth and renown; can she disregard their petitions on the 
nd of economy God forbid it. Can we who enjoy the liberal- 
itv and munificence of our Government disregard the petition of these 
on the ground of economy? Iam needy and willing to begin 








he application of more rigid principles of economy, but I will not 


begin by ap ply Ing them to these old soldiers and widows. Yes! econ 


e. Cut down salaries, if you please, by the wholesale, from Pres 
dent down; stop for a while the erection of marble palaces; let the 
ds grow in the public parks if need be; or, what is better, go 


cateh the thieves in the reve nue departmc nt; bring dishonest oflicials 
11: . } } : 

swindling conti 16 postal and other (lepartme nts to a 

account; but do not deny to these men and women this pittance 

they ask from an overilowing Treasury on the ground of econ- 


8 y 
actors 1n ti 


hie pe ople of this country appre Glate the Value of t] e 8ervices ot 


‘ . ’ 4 } ‘ , 
ese men, and desire that Congress shall make a suitable recognition 
and bestow upon them an appropriate reward. As 
t following States h: 


nd recommendi 


an evidence of it, 


e passed resolutions instructing their Sen- 








ng the members of Congress to grant a pension 
survivors of the Mexican war, to wit: Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


| 3, Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Kentucky, Texas, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Alabama , Lou- 
"Wadeieel. Tennessec we kansas, Ge orgia, and Washi oton Ter- 

s the Government no duty to dischar FO LO the soldiers ? Is she 

10 obligations to grant these pensions? Who are they, and 

have the 5 done? ‘Tl country knows very well who they are 

hat their splendid achievements have been. The surviving 


of the Indian wars are they who responded to the call of their 
try and braved the perils of a savage warfare—not, as has beer 
sserrea, as mere 


oY 


ioneers in defense of their own firesides, but at the 
call of their country, in a regular enlistment, and for the protection 

he firesides of our fathers and mothers. That chapter in Ameri 
can history which records the deeds of the Mexican veterans is one of 
he most thrilling and interesting in all her book of annals; its details 
are rather like romance than recitals of sober history. I know of no 
conquest of modern times in which so vast and rich a territory was 
obtained as was acquired by the United States as the result of the 
Mexican war. It is greater in extent in fact than are the territorial 
limits of most of the great nations of the earth; it will furnish home 
for our children for generations to come. 

The acquisition of this territory gave us command of the Pacific 
Ocean; it is the key to the commerce of Australia, China, India, and 
the whole East. Here are found the largest and securest harbors on 
the Pacific coast. This vast area of territory is fertile, adapted to the 
arts of husbandry and agriculture, abounding in beautiful vales, gi- 
gantie forests, deep cations, and lofty mountains; here are found the 
richest mines of silver and gold on the habitable earth. “ Between 
Is48 and 1880 her gold and silver mines have produced $50 per capita 
for our fifty millions of people, an amount equal to one-third of the 
world’s supply, and they are now producing as much bullion as the 
rest of the world combined, or enough to transact daily $10 per capita 
of the globe. And here is not only the largest and richest precious- 
u metal territory known, but the most extensive system of precious- 

etal mining in the world.” 

Sir, to my mind there is a fit association between this vast extent 
of territory, with its singular capacity for commerce, agriculture, hus- 
handry, mining, manufacturing, and all the useful arts and pursuits 
in civilized life, abounding as it does in the picturesque, the beautiful, 
and the sublime—I say that to my mind there is a fit association be- 
tween this remarkable territory and the strangely brilliant achieve 
ments by which it was acquired. They blend not only in historical 
association but in fitness and adaptation to each other. And it may 
be that the country will hold on to these vast and rich possessions, 
this territory with its utility and beauty, its commerce and produc 
tions, and still spurn the petition of these men by whose valor it 
was achieved. Yet while the Pacific lashes the shores of California, 
while her beautiful valleys remain and her 


CON ( 


mines yield up their 
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stores of precious ores, as long as her mountains stand, these men wil 
at least have a titting monument to their brilliant achievements tl 
time cannot efface or ingratitude destroy. 

Granting a pension to the persons designated in this bill cannot be 
successfully resisted on the ground of establishing any new and dan 
gerous precedent. Nothing is better established than the rule of the 
bestowment of pensions upon the citizen soldiers of 1 Republic. 
The true reason of this rule is doubtless found in these facts: that a 
standing army is dangerous in a republic, being a constant menace 





to the liberties of the people, as well as eating up their substance 

Our fathers, recognizing these truths, determined to and did com 
mit to the valor, patriotism, and devotion of the citizen soldiers the 
guardianship and defense of the Republic, 

bulwarks of the country’s safety, undertaking for their services ret 

dered at her call to insure and protect them from want and the misfort 
unes of poverty if disabled the line of duty and during the j 
ities of age. This obligation the country has faithfully dischar 
toward the soldiers and widows of the revolutionary war and of 


the war of 1812. 
the Government, 


and constituted them the 


This has therefore become the established rule of 
and the survivors of the Indian and Mexican wars 
have a just right to expect this compensation and support from the 
Government 

But it has been objected heretofore in the discussion of this subject, 


and will doubtless be urged again by gentlemen on the otherside of the 
Chamber, that a bill like the one before us ought not to pass because 
it would bestow a pension upon some southern men who were engaged 


tty , 
vb LO Pesto i ‘ 


in the rebellion, and who thereby forfeited all righ 
bill of course can have no effect to bestow a pensior upon any person 











who is under the political disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend 
ment to the Constitution. If the objection we are no isiderit 
a valid one at all it certainly cannot apply to any lat mnber 
the survivors even of the Mexican war. I submit that it is the heig 
yin p fe : : ' ‘ 
of refined cruelty and injustice to impose upon these old soldiers of 
e Indian and Mexican wars, against whon u ¢ b 
urged, a penalty of the most grievous character, tf their} 
ro getng thaws refusal to acknowled ore » their service and t > exclusion of 
them from rules and obligations of government applicable to ot! 
o * it 
} } 1] 1] wh { 
soldi rs of the Republic all bec ause of an atieged cdisquaubulcation ol 
other persons whose acts they were in no way responsible for 
But I maintain that the objection is not valid against anv person 
whens thin i l provides for Gentlemen on that side of the ¢ rmber 
frequently remind us of the great clemency of the Go nt 1 
ward all who opposed it in arms during the te wal | 
professions of admiration for such clemen vere 
uine as their oft and loud repetitions by gentlemen 
for the my judgment, thers would 1 no 
of this bill. The very offense of these 
t up as the stumbling-block in their way, has! 
very clemency which they extol. The | li 
that prerogative of mercy whic ht i I itut 
proper in behalf of the whole people of t! t iSta 
men included, to pardon this ve of l 
ties therefor. There can be no que 
and effect of the pardon. This House an 
with the repeated interpretations w] 
to these executive aediiias, 
In the case of Lr parie Garland, 4 W l 
\ pardon reaches both the punishment prescr i : 
of the offender, and when the pardon is { t releases the ! | 
outof existence the { o that in the « la t rile ( 
as if he had never « 1itted the off 
In Klien’s case, 13 Wall., 137, the court say: 
There has been some difference of opi on t 1 
cases covered by the pardon of the Presider rat ther 3 nor tot effect and 
operation of the pardon in « ses Where it applic (ll have agreed that the pardo 


not merely releases the offender from punishment for the etfense, but that it ol 
erates in legal contemplation the offens 

The proclamation of pardon by Mr. Lincoln, and all by Mr. Johnson 
prior to December, 1265, were restrictive in their application, and t! 
only question with the court was noi as tu the effect and operatic 
of the pardons, but as to the cases where the y applied The pardon 


of December, 1868, was unrestricted, universal, and unconditiona 


and there can be no longer any question as to itsapplication. It 
these words: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Andrew Jolinson, President of t 
States, by virtue of the power and authority in me vested by the Co 
in the name of the sovereign people of the United States, do hereb 
declare, unconditionally and withont reservation, to all and to « 
directly or indirectly participated in the late insurrection or rele t fall p 
don and amnesty for the offense of treason against the United Stat« 
to their enemies during the late civil war, with the restorad 
privileges, and immunities under the Constitation and the la 
made in pursuance thereof 

Mr. Speaker, wherever Christianity has extended e Christian 
religion been preached there has also been told t] e story of that bold 
est of all the disciples, how he deserted his Master: the hour of 


greatest extremity, and how the Master, with only a look for reproof, 
graciously forgave him. Who has not admired t pardon, so f 

free, perfect, and god-like, restoring him to all his former relation 
to the confidence and trust of his fe iow ; and of his Master, so tha 
he was esteemed worthy still to hold the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,and whatever he bound upon earth wa so bound in heave 
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That act of mercy brought its natural and 
a life-time of service that disciple died a martyr to 
Him whom he had thrice 
act ot 


After 


the name and 


appropriate resuit 
cause ol denied. 
why should not thi 
ernment be carried 
Why 


clemency on the part of gov 
the House and the country 
» narrow, contract, and dwarf it—mar 
its sublime perfection of the Master’ merey ? 
Why should it not be mainta as the Executive spoke it—free, 
universal, and unconditional, just as the Supreme Court inter- 
preted it—suflicient, reaching and swee ping away | h the guilt of 
the offender and the offense 

I have but little disposition to reply to or even protest against the 
bitter and irritatir uttered in this House 
the country for partisan purposes against the people of the South, for 
it serves to provoke still bitterer retorts, and our people 
patiently wait the certain vindication of their sincerity and 
to the Union of these States and constitutional liberty whic 
bound to bring. But it affords me pleasure here to call attention to 
the manly utterances of the ex-President in his late visit through the 
South, when he said: “ In the crowds of people I 
ings I received I saw that the feelings of the past were and 
their ‘* Spee hes showed their devotion to the tlag for which we fought.” 
Sir, the passage of this | beautiful recognition of that 
state of feeling which the ex-President so frankly avows, 
be in the line of a faithful fulfillment of the proffered 
Government and will the 
Eleven recurring seasons have come and gone since 
tive proclaimed unconditional amnesty to the people of the South, 
with the restoration of all 
and the flowers have bloomed in peace for fifteen recurring years on 
graves of our dead. Shall the animosities of the past never be 
forgotten ? Sir, General Grant spoke the simple truth of our people 
when he said, “ I saw that the feelings of the past were gone.” They 
nded in the country in the hearts of the people; let us end them 

The passage of this bill is an act of justice and mercy, and 
be a graceful pledge of the perfect good faith of the whole coun- 
ire fraternal 


sir, 
out ; 
should gentlemer 
Teste mblanes ( Lie 


ned just 


LSeil 


und it the press of 


gy words 


devotion 


cone, 


| bea 
I 
| 


act W 
. t 
1 
ill ‘ 
union of these States. 


serve to cement 


the 
thie 
are ¢ 


in obliterating the past and maintaining for the futi 


tions and enduring peace, 


Curtin vs. Yocum—Contested Election. 


HORATIO G. FISHER, 


VANIA 


SPEECH OF HON. 


O] NSYI 


EN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Luesdi Y, Vay 11, 1880, 


resolution reported from the 


Mr. FISHER said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The questions presented for our consideration in this 
ase are: was there a fair and honest election held in the twentieth 
congressional district of Pennsylvania in November, 1872, and who 
received the majority of the legal votes cast at that election. The 
majority report does not claim under any principle of law that the 
contestant was fairly elected. That position they have abandoned ; 
but they come in here alleging that they have thrown such a cloud 
f doubt upon the claim of the right of the contestee to a seat upon 
this foor that the proper thing to do is to refer the matter back to 
the people of the district by declaring the seat vacant, and thus com- 
pel a new election. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that during the first session of the 
lorty-sixth Congress, and frequently since that time, owing to rep- 
resentations made to me by friends of the contestant of their ability 
to prove a large number of fraudulent votes, exceeding many times 
the majority returned for the contestee, that I have frequently said 
tothe friends both of the contestee and contestant that I would on such 
a showing vote to refer the whole question back to the people of the 
listrict. I had, on taking my seat in this body, fully determined that 
no political considerations should induce me to cast my vote for any 
nan who I did not believe was fairly elected; nor would I vote to 
unseat any man that I considered was fairly elected a member of this 
House. 


Committee on Elections, in the 


Yocum 


In the Forty-fifth Congress the democratic majority committed an | 


outrage not only upon the Representative of the State of Colorado, 
but upon the nation, by unseating the Representative of that State, 
and Colorado very properly returned the ejected member to the Forty- 
sixth Congress by such a decisive vote that the meaning could not 
be misunderstood. The republicans when in power may have been 


equally guilty of similar inexcusable outrages, very probably they | 


were; but these high-handed precedents cannot and will not justify 
us in inflicting a wrong upon the contestee in this case. 

But, sir, is it not high time that members of this body should look 
into these cases of contest with the full intention of doing what is right 
and being actuated by principles of justice and equity, and not con- 
tent themselves with asking ‘“‘ Which is our fellow,” and voting ac- 
cordingly ? 


and will | 
| pect to find them in the mining sections of the district and in th, 
h time is 


met and the greet- | 


their rights, privileges, and immunities, | 


| and will be made by “plain people,” 
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How does the contestant undertake to show that Seth H, Yoon» 
was not fairly elected to a seat upon this floor? He can and does 
only show 29 material illegal votes cast for the contestee. On +) 
other hand, the contestee shows 76 illegal votes cast for the « ni : 
ant, and which are admitted. Now, it is conceded that there wa 
clerical error of 7 votes in Yocum’s majority in Union County w hi h 
added to his returned majority of 73, increases it to 80. , ; 
the clearly proven illegal votes that 
and contestee, and we find that the 
latter is 127. 

It is also shown that there are really only 105 illegal votes ea 


the entire district on both sides on a vote of almost twenty-s 


Now, dedni t 
were cast for both contest int 
actual and true majority for 


+ 
{ 


V 


| thousand. 


sut if there was such a large number of fraudulent or illegal votes 
cast in this district as is alleged, we would naturally look for and e. 


large centers of population ; but having carefully examined the | 
turns of the polling places embraced within the limits of the mi 
district, as well as those of the only three towns of any size withiy 
the district, we find the result as follows: 

Woodward Township, Clearfield County, contestant claims 12 ille- 
gal votes cast for contestee, all for non-payment of taxes, one of 


| which is clearly proven legal, and admits 11 illegal votes cast fo; 
ind will | 
le mency otf | 


himself. 
) 


Decatur, contestant claims 2 illegal votes cast for contestee, bot} 


| of which are proven by contestee to be legal voters, and admits 1 ille 
the Chief Execu- | 


gal vote cast for himself. . 

Houtzdale Borough, contestant claims 3 illegal votes for contestee 
while he admits 8 illegal votes cast for himself. 

Osceola Borough, contestant claims 1 illegal vote for contestee, for 
non-payment of tax, but proven clearly taxes were paid. 

Morris Township, contestant claims 4 illegal votes for contestee, 
but 3 are shown qualified voters. 

Philipsburgh Borough, contestant claims 2 illegal votes cast for 
contestee, John Nuttall and Reuben Freeman, for non-residence, both 
clearly proven. Admits 1 illegal vote for himself. 

Snow Shoe, contestant claims 1 illegal vote for contestee. 

Lock Haven, contestant claims 6 illegal votes for contestee, 3 of 
which are proven qualified. Admits 1 cast for himself. 

Lewisburg, contestant claims 4 illegal votes cast for contestee, 
of which are clearly proven qualified voters. 

sellefonte, contestant claims 2 illegal votes cast for contestee, both 
of which are clearly proven qualified. 

This exhibit shows but 39 illegal votes proven in this section of 
territory, embracing the entire mining population, as well as the on] 
three towns of the district that exceeds two thousand inhabitants, 
and of these 39 illegal votes the contestant admits 22 were cast fo1 
himself. 

Does any member of this House believe from the evidence that 
there was any intentional fraud? If fraud cannot be discovered in 
the mining districts or in the large towns, where else can they find 
a floating vote to invite the perpetration of fraud? It is no surprise, 
therefore, that the majority in their report do not claim the election 
of the contestant, but in their desperation they come in here and ask 
us to believe that hundreds upon hundreds of voters cast their bal 
lots at that election who were not qualified voters; they want us 
to believe this was done in the agricultural districts where the pop- 
ulation is stable and where in all probability the election officers 
knew personally all the voters in their respective districts, and where 
five out of six of the election boards were controlled by the friends 
of the contestant, and after it has been clearly shown that this con- 
testant was a party to the destruction of hundreds of affidavits of 
non-registered voters, owing to the fact that election officers mean 
ing well enough, and honest as far as we knew, had placed them in 
the ballot-boxes instead of inclosing them to the prothonotaries of 
their respective counties. 

In corroboration of this I have only to call your attention to the 
fact that of twelve hundred names claimed as non-registered (and I 
would remind you the contestant could in all probability select his 
strongest and best witnesses) they were all proven legal voters but 
thirteen. 


How do they base this claim of non-registry? They take the poll 


list of voters and compare it with the registry list prepared by the 


assessor; and when the lists differ in spelling the name of the voter, 
contestant claims it a non-registered vote. 

I now read the extracts from the recent decision of the supren 
court of the State of Maine: 


This Government rests upon the great constitutional axiom that “all power is 
inherent in the people. It is aGovernment of the people, by the people, and fo: 
the people,” and, if administered in the spirit of its founders, ‘‘it shall not perish 
from the earth.’’ Its Constitution was formed, to use the apt expression of on: 
whose memory is embalmed in the hearts of his countrymen, * by plain people,” and 
‘plain people’ must administer it. The ballot is the pride as well as the protec 
tion of all; it is the truestindication of the popular will. The official returns! 
quired from the municipal officers of the several plantations, towns, and cities are 
and made, too, in the hurry and bustle and 
excitement of an election. They are not required to be written with the scrupu 
lous nicety of a writing-master, or with the technical accuracy of a plea in abat 
ment. The sentences may be ungrammatical, the spelling may deviate from the 
recognized standards, but returns are not to be setat naught because the penman 
ship may be poor, the language ungrammatical, or the spelling erroneous. It is 
enough if the returns can be understood, and if understood, fall effect should be 
giyen to their natural and obvious meaning. They are not to be strangled by idle 
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technicalities, nor is their meaning to be distorted by carping and captious crit- 
icism. When the meaning is ascertained there should be no hesitation in giving it 
full effect. 

And again: 

The returns should be received with favor and construed with liberality, “ for,’ 

« adds, “from the men who usually are, and necessarily must be, employed to 

nake them, great formality and nicety cannot be expected, and should not be re- 
quired. The general principle which governs is that while there should be a strict 
compliance with provisions of a statute, yet when they are merely directory, such 
strict compliance is not essential to the validity of proceedings under such statute, 
unless it is so declared to be therein. This is specially applicable when the rights 

he public or of third persons are concerned.” 





Observe now, the decision says that— 


[he general principle which governs is that while there should be a strict com 
with the provisions of a statute, yet when they are merely directory such 

compliance is not essential to the validity of the grvemeings under such statute, 
inless it is so declared to be therein. This is espeeially applicable when the rights 
of the public or of third persons are concerned. 





Covering this case fully. 

Now I submit, Mr. Speaker, that in view of the decision of Judge 
Briggs quoted here by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. CALKINS, } 
a Pennsylvania decision on Pennsylvania law, the recent decision of 
the supreme court of the State of Maine, from which the Clerk has 
just read an extract, and from the evidence produced in this case, 


there is not left afoot of ground here for the contestant to stand upon. 


A word now in regard to these alleged non-registered voters. I 
will compare some of the registered names with the names as they 
appear upon the poll list, and which contestant holds are not the 
names of the same persons, and submit a portion of the list only of 
unregistered voters claimed by contestant in his brief: 


Poll list, Josiah Fute ; registered Josiah Toot. 

Poll list, John H. Hahn; registered Henry J. Hahn. 

Poll list, Byers Price; registered E. B, Price. 

Poll list, I. W. Shope; registered J. W. Shope. 

Poll list, J. C. Braden; registered John Bradin. 

Poll list, Andrew Clare; registered Rev. Dr. Clerce. 

Poll list, John Fish; registered John Funk. 

Poll list, Lucie Frank; registered Lewis Frank. 

Poll list, W. H. Imboden; registered H. Imboden. 

Poll list, Haymer Saway, (no such voter ;) qualified (affidavit) Haymer Sankey. 
Poll list, Samuel J. Atlee; registered J.S. Atlee. 

Poll list, Andrew Firns; registered Andrew Fimms. 

Poll list, J. G. Hess; registered John Hess. 

Poll list, J. C. Houser ; registered Cyrus Houser. 

Poll list, W. C. Myers ; registered Calvin Myers, 

Poll list, Jonathan Musser; registered Jno. Musser. 

Poll list, A. R. Markle; qualified. 

Poll list, J. H. Ross; registered J. Ross. 

Poll list, Henry Webb; registered Henry Nebb. 

Poll list, R. P. Craig ; registered R. B. Craig. 

Poll list, Henry A. Garner; registered H. D. Garner. 

Poll list, J. C. Johnson ; registered Joel Johnson. 

Poll list, J. H. Deaver; registered J. H. Levier. 

Poll ist, Frank Stevens; registered Blair Stevens. 

Poll list, J. W. Bean; registered Jacob Beans. 

Poll list, John M. C. Miller; registered John Milter. 

Poll list, J. F. Payne; registered Fletcner Payne. 

Poll list, B. A. Swoop; registered P. W. Swoop. 

Poll list, T. W. Gray; registered J. W. Gray. 

Poll list, Stuart Reid ; registered S. Reid ; qualified. 

Poll list, Wash. Daughenbaugh; registered J. W. Daughenbaugh. 
Poll list, Jesse Lucas; registered J. W. Lucas. 

Poll list, Geo. W. Behrer ; registered George Bhres. 

Poll list, Alfred Miller; registered Albert Miller. 

Poll list, Caleb Kephart ; registered C. H. Kephart. 

Poll list, I. A. Crissman ; registered Crissman. 

Poll list, Pat’k Heaton; registered J. P. Heaton. 

Poll list, Philip Krollman ; registered Philip Crollman. 

Poll list, John Redley ; registered John Riley. 

Poll list, Alfred Thompson; registered James A. Thompson. 

Poll list, H. M. Watson; registered Mitchell Watson. 

Poll list, Philip Walker ; registered Potter Walker. 

Poll list, S. A. Bell; registered A. J. Bell. 

Poll list, Wm. Bitler; registered William Bartlett. 

Poll list, John Corman; registered as John W. Corman. 

Poll list, Henry Everly ; registered Henry Heverly. 

Poll list, J. Milton Furey; registered Morris Furey. 

Poll list, G. P. Gentzell ; registered Perry Gentzell. 

Poll list, H. K. Hoy; registered Harvey Hoy. 
Poll list, John Pease; registered John Spease. 
Poll list, Irwin Taylor; registered H. J. Taylor. 

Poll list, George Eby ; registered George Evey. 

Poll list, G. W. Noll; registered George Noll. 

Poll list, John Roundtree; registered John Roundtop. 
Poll list, Jonah Griflith ; registered John Griffith. 
Poll list, A. R. Price; registered Ruas Price. 

Poll list, D. R. Price; registered D. A. Price. 

Poll list, Wm. Prettyleat ; registered Wm. Prettyleaf. 
Poll list, Jos. Bushman; registered Jas. Bushman. 
Poll list, R. Barger; registered Reuben Barger. 

Poll list, S. Chestnut; registered Isaac Chestnut. 
Poll list, J.C. Cubbison; registered B. C. Cubbison. 
Poll list, James Dreese; registered Jas, Druse. 

Poll list, R.C. Graham; registered Robert Graham. 
Poll list, E. F. Gross; registered Edmund Gross. 

Poll list, Jas. Stewart; registered Jos. Stewart. 

Poll list, J. W. Sayer; registered J. W. Sager. 

Po)l list, J. Stuck ; registered Jacob Stuck. 

Poll list, James Smith; registered Robert J. Smith 
Poll list, S. J. Myers; registered Irwin Myers. 

Poll list, P. T. Mertz; registered Philip Mertz. 

Poll list, Millord Muthersbaugh ; registered Millard Muthersbaugh. 
Poll list, D. H. Meek; registered David Meek. 

Poll list, D.S. Price; registered Samuel Price 

Poll list, T.S. Reddy; registered Thadius Ready. 
Poll list, S. Strail; registered Isaac Strailey. 

Poll list, W. J. Yeager; registered Jonathan Yeager. 





Poll list, James C. Negney ; registered Jas. C. Negney. 

Poll list, F rederick Pecht; registered Fred Pecht. 

Poll list, W. D. Ramsey ; registered J. D. Ramsey. 

Poll list, Robert Shaw; registered R. J. Shaw. 

Poll list, George Bell; registered Geo. Brun 

Poll list, John Bell; registered John M. Bell 

Poll list, Jos. Galbraith; registered Joseph Galbraith 

Poll list, Henry Harmon; registered Henry Harman. 

Poll list, John W. Hunt; registered J. W. Hunt. 

oll list, John M. Tunison ; registered J. M. Trunison 

Poll list, G. F. Miller; registered Frank Miller 

Poll list, H. T. Peters; registered H. T. Peachey. 

Poll list, Jas. Reed ; registered Jos. Reed ; 

Poll list, John H. Taylor; registered Henry J. Taylor. 

Poll list, J. B. Morrison; registered John Morrison 

Poll list, M. P. Weaver; registered Thompson Weaver. 

oll list, Simon K. Yoder registered Simon H. Yoder 

Poll list, John D. Yoder; registered John K. Yoder 

Poll list, L. Hollingsworth; registered Lem F. Hollingsworth 

Poll list, J.S. Norton; registered Jas. D. Norton 

Poll list, J. W. Robinson ; registered John Robinson 

Let me illustrate: If I had voted, and a clerk of German descent 
serving upon the board should write my name upon the poll list “H. 
G, Fischer,” then, by the construction put upon the clerical diserep 
ancy between the registry and poll lists by the contestant, H. G. Fisher 
did not vote, and therefore, through no fault of mine and from no 
intentional wrong on the part of the election board, the injecting of 
an extra letter in my name makes me an illegal voter. Can you con- 
ceive anything more absurd? They do this very thing when they 
hold that Henry Harman, on the registry, is not Henry Harmon, as 
his name appears on the poll list; or more unreasonable still, that the 
registered voter, J. W. Shope, is not the same man whose name ap- 
pears on the poll list as I. W. Shope. 
do not make their I’s and J’s similar ? 

These discrepancies between the names on the two lists bear unmis- 
takable evidence upon their face that they are simply clerical or typo 
graphical errors and nothing more. for James confounded 
with for Joseph, owing to similarity of writing a and 0; 
“Jno.” for John and Jonathan—these appear in a score or more of 
instances. C for K,as in Philip Krollman; P for B where the sound 
of these two letters is so nearly the same that the poll-clerk could 
readily catch the wrong sound. 

Bat it is no fault of the contestee that every name is not accounted 
for and shown to be a qualified voter, as I believe they were with few 
exceptions. Take the largest list of any election district, Woodward 
Township, in the mining district of Cleartield County. Contestant 
claims 104 non-registered votes cast, but contestee accounts for 62 of 
them, when it was beyond his power to produce the affidavits. And 
why could he not show the affidavits ? 

First. Because they were deposited in the ballot-box and not re 
turned to the prothonotary’s office. The testimony of George W. 
Quinn, the democratic judge of the election, page 1873, is conclusive 
upon this point. 

Second. Contestee presented a petition to the court of Cleartield 
County, setting forth that the affidavits were in the ballot-box and 
asking that they might be preserved. 

Third. This application was resisted by contestant’s counsel. (See 
testimony of A. M. Bloom, prothonotary, page 1603.) 

Fourth. In correboration of the testimony of the judge of the elec- 
tion, that the affidavits had been deposited in the ballot-box, a man 
sent by contestant’s counsel clandestinely examined the contents of 
this box and found there were aflidavits therein. 

Here is an abstract of the testimony on above points: 

George W. Quinn affirmed 

(Counsel for contestant objects to the examination of this witness because con 
testant was notified his examination would take place upon the 27th day of March 
A. D. 1879.) 

Question. W ere you the judge of election held in Woodward Town ship election 
district on November 5, 1878 

Answer. Yes, sir 

Q. Was that election honestly, fair] 
or could observe 

A. Yes, sit 

Q. Do you know of any interference of any person or persons outside of the board 
during the time you received votes or counted off, or at any other time 

A. No, sit 

Q. Did you require of persons whose names were not on the registry list before 
voting that they swear to and subscribe a partiy written and partly printed affida 
vit as to residence and payment of tax, and that they produce another witness, who 
also swore to and subscribed a partly written and partly printed aflidavit that the 
person offering to vote was a citizen resident for at least two months within ti 
district which witness was a qualified elector in that district 


How many are there here who 


“ Jas.” 


‘¢ Jos.” 


and legally conducted, so far as you know 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were these affidavits deposited after you counted off 
A. They were deposited in the ballot- box I believe 

Q. They were not then forwarded with the returns to Clearfield 


A. I think not. 
Q. Did you require of persons born out of the 
they produce their naturalization papers 

A Yes, sil 

Q. If there were any 


United Stat ror I that 


) cases in which you did not 30 requil . 

A. It was in cases where they had shown their papers bef 

®. Do you mean or not that it was cases where the board members of it 
had seen their papers produced at preceding election 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were the ballots numbered as received by a num esponding in each 
case with the number opposite the name of the voter on t tof voters 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q). Were the persons ¥ ho voted on age required ¢ and swear toa partly 
written and partly printed atlidavit as to the g { to produce a qualified 
elector of the district who also was required to sign | swear to a partly written 
and partly printed affidavit as to the citizenship of t te ;! s residence for one 
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Remembering what he has been, | 
to declare the if I could do so conscientiously. 
fess when | obtained the briefs and investigated the facts I 
astounded and humiliated ; astounded at the utter weakness of , 
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Star-route Deficiencies. 


SPEECH OF HON. K. HOOKER, 
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IN THE HOUSE 


H. R. No 
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sider the Senate am 
HOOKER said: 
CHAIRMAN : The House 

leman from Kentucky, 


une 30, Is al being in Committ 


Mr. 
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ren 


limited the debate the moti 
{Mr. BLACKBURN.] I desire to 
have ing on this question. Ido have a feeling, however, 

it be very diflicult for any gentleman 
permitted to onpnees an opinion who does not chance to bel 
1 happens to be in charge of a bill, whatever t 


on 


no feel 


seems to on this floor 


the committee whic 
bill may be. 

I wish to separate the actual question before the committe: 
mitted on the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky to non-co1 
in the Senate amendments—to separate that from the question w 
any official in the I -Office Department, whether the head 
Department or any other nan, has been guilty of improper conduct 
A sub-committee of the Appropriations Committee has been appoir 
to consider that question. If the Postmaster-General or any 
subordinates have been guilty wrong and violation of lav 
fraud, then it is the duty of that committee to report that fact 
House and let the House proceed against them in due form of 
impeachment of the Postmaster-General or indictment of his 
dinates. But thatis not the question before the committee 
a simple question as to whether not the de 
for by the amendments of the Senate is needed for the 
rying on the service. The gentleman from Kentucky himself in open 
ing the debate conceded twice in the speech he made there was only 
an excess in the appropriations made by the Senate over the House 
bill of $130,000; the House appropriating $970,000 and the Senate 
merely increasing it to $1,100,000. So that the whole debat« 
mately confined to the question as to whether or not the appropri 
tion recommended by the House committee or the appropriation rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee is the proper one. And how are 
you to find that out? The gentleman from Kentucky even said he 
did not object to that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I said it was not the question. 

Mr. HOOKER. I say it is the question, and it is the sole questio1 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We differ. 

Mr. HOOKER. And the other question is the question which the 
gentleman’s committee can determine, whenever they report, charg- 
ing the Postmaster-General or any subordinate with improper con- 
duct. I amnothere todefend them. That a deficiency exists is con 
ceded by the report of the House committee, and the only difference 
between the Senate and the House is the difference between $970,000 
and $1,100,000, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I care nothing about that. 

Mr. HOOKER. I aes you do not; but that is the question befor 
the Committee of the Whole. The Senate proposes certain amend 
ments to which I will refer briefly. But before that I will say tl 
star service of the country where the mail varried by steam 
boats or railroads embraces fifty thousand miles of mail-routes. These 
steamboat routes embrace only twenty-one thousand miles; the rail- 
road routes embrace only seventy-nine thousand miles. Now, though 
that matter is not connected with this bill, though I have not referred 
to one single member of the Post-( Oe Department and do not know 
what any single ec may have, yet whenever the Committee 
on Appropriati ther committee of thi Lis House proposes by 
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Hill to directly stab this great interest or to injure it by thrusting 


+ it covertly I intend to stand upon this floor in defense of this | 


sysfell. | 
4 few hundred thousand dollars more or less ought not to be con- | 
at all where the great mail service of the country is to be | 
terfered with. Last year there was appropriated $5,900,000 for the | 
r-route service. For the steamboat service and railroad service, | 
~ one-half that numberof miles, there wa 3 appropriated $11,300,000. 
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same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwis« appro 
priated, to meet the expenses of inland mail transportation on star routes for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year. During the remainder of the current fiscal 
year no further expediting of service or ir star route 
shall be made 


‘Sec. 2. That the further sum of $100,000 be, and the 


crease of trips on 


Ssanic is ere ppropri 
ated as aforesaid to enable the Postmaster-General to place new view as author 
ized by law: Provided, That the Postmaster-General shall not hereafter have the 
power to expedite any ¢ wt either now existing or hereafter ‘ t 1 rate of 





pay exceeding 50 per cent. upon the contract as originally let 









x, suppose that you were to change by the fraction of a minute | , a a , } 1 } 
-  eadited route between Philadelphia and New York on your | a Tan prorine os the eLOUR b ll one hundred and seven tes 
road; your whole Treasury operations would be thrown into con- | aoe “ " etre 2 he thi n and the pay of & sing! mone wi rot Id 
son if you disturbed that relation for only thirty-six hours. We | have to be paid by this compulsory forfeiture of the routes would be 
‘ ; ler » intere lh: ilies termes), cht thaiiiadl , i | $268,120. fhe amount required to continue the service on the 
J d consider the interests of the rural districts of the country agek take on thoere he the Goan eae : SR is! all 
pulation is just now going, the pioneer with ax in hand to Mr ret as "81 100.000. oe 4 rere Caen A oo 
i the wilderness; the interest of the great West, where these _ ae . ps fe cs | © \ io ee ee eee — al — 0 
ractors, sometimes so much abused, and unjustly abused, have | eae» o pte a th ve ey ee See 
‘ ied your mails through the dense wilderness to the people who | rous Ss oe : Ist onti reais the Se is amendes o have a 
1 ie there to settle the lands of the Government, carried the | ae —_ UPFC O2 I Sait the Hot Se ot 
, ‘¢ great personal risk and oftentimes at great loss. So far from Phe rapidly growing commerce of the great West demands rapid 
‘with indulgence to the abuse of those men, I say they de- transportation of the mail A single day’s cessation of the mail in 





edit ‘ving there, along with the population that is 
voing thet ‘at civilizer of the nineteenth century—the mails 
from all portions of the country. 


Here the hammer fell. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, and 


e¢ ntleman from Georgia { Mr BLOUNT ] is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. HOOKER. As I have not had time to present my views as I 
would desire to do, ask permission to print the remainder of my 
irks. 


here was no objection. 


r 
Mr. HOOKER. 


lo recapitulate in tabular form 
There are of star routes, (miles)........-..-.........--. 215, 000 
Steamboatroutes, (Miles)... 2... ..0 cone cccccs cece os 21, 000 
Railroad routes, (miles) eons eee -“<- ete tet teens 79, 000 


$5, 900, 000 
S11, 300, 000 

The Department says that this deficiency arises, first, because of the 
establishment of star routes numbering two thousand, for which they 
nave expended $434,000, and that this expenditure has been caused by 
expediting old routes demanded by the rapidly increasing population 
n our Western States and Territories, and that this was not calculated 
for inthe estimates submitted for the present fiscal year. There were | 
one hundred and seven routes expedited during this fiscal year, all 
being west of the Mississippi River. The total increase on existing 
outes in the last fiscal year amounted to $836,819; total amount of 
nerease in the present tisecal year, $308,946. 

fhe power of the Post-Office Department to make this increase in 








utes is to be found in sections 3960 and 3961, as follows: 
S 3960. Compensation for additional service in carrying the mail shall not be 


s of the exact proportion which the original compensation bears to the 
al service; and when any such additional service is ordered, the sum to bi 
d therefor shall be expressed in the order, and entered upon the books of the 
tment ; and no compensation shall be paid for any additional regular service 

| before the issuing of such orde1 

s 061. No extra allowance shall be made for any increase of expedition in 

. the mail unless thereby the employment of additional stock and carriers 

. necessary, and in such case the additional compensation shall bear no 
greater proportion to the additional stock and carriers necessarily employed than 
the compensation in the original contract bears to the stock and carriers neces 
sarily employed in its execution. 








These provisions of the law give a large discretion to the Postimas- 
ter-General. But still this is thelaw; and it is but justice to him to 
say that he called the attention of Congress to this matter in his last 
annual report, and recommended a restriction of the power conferred 
in the following language: 

rhe operation of the present laws regulating the increase of compensation for 
increased speed and increased frequency of service upon star routes results in 
great loss to the Government. ‘These laws (sections 3960 and 3961 of the Revised 
Statutes) have been in force for many years, and are the source of nearly all the 
deficiencies in the appropriations for star service which have ever been created 

It frequently happens, especially in the mining regions of the West, that at the 
time of advertising service is not required upon new routes more frequently than 
nce or twice a week; but after the contracts have been made and service begun 
population increases along the line, and an increase of speed and more freqnent 
service become necessary. Under such circumstances it is clear that the rate that 
was reasonable for service once or twice a week, through a sparsely settled region, 
becomes exorbitant when multiplied by three or six to cover daily service. I would 
therefore recommend that section 3960 be so amended as to permit the Postmaster 
General to advertise for new proposals for the increased service, the contract to 
be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, as usual. Section 3961 should be so 
nded that when the cost of increased speed would amount to more than 50 per 

of the cost of the original service the Postmaster-General should readvertise 
ervice at the increased speed 

the following are the Senate amendments to the House bill: 

In section 1, after the word “ year,” in line 8, strike out the following words 

At or within contract prices as they existed on February 1, 1280: Provided, That 
ipon any route where there has been an increase of the original contract price dur 
ing the last or the current fiscal year for expediting the delivery of mails on any 
such route, at the rate of more than $2,500 per annum, the compensation for expe- 
dited service on such route shall be reduced to the terms of the original con 
on and after the 1st day of March, 1880 ; and nothing herein contained shall 
strued to require the reduction of the number of trips per week over any su 
route below the present number. ’ 


+ * 

















That the sum of $1,100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 


( 

the great commercial and money centers of the East would produce 
a convulsion which would result in a loss of millions to the great 
business industries of the country he hardy pioneers who with 
ax in hand have gone to fell your forests, and the humble miner 
developing the untold wealth of our scarcely touched mineral re 
gions, are entitled to ask of the Government equal mail facilities 
with other portions of the land. Aswater poured upon the alkali 
lands of our great American desert, as in Utah and other 
ries, causes it to blossom as the rose and smile with plenty, so is the 
mail-carrier, the stream of intelligence, and culture, and thought 
to the people of the frontier ; and all expenditures will be returned 
tenfold to our national Treasury as rapid immigrati til yur 
Territories, soon swelling into the proportions of sovereign States, 
and clamoring at the doors of Congress for admission into the family 
ot States. , 

Let not one single star route, then, be struck down on 
plea of economy. The people will never object to the expenditure of 
their money for so legitimate a purpose. ‘ Westward the star of 
empire still takes its way,” over forest, and mountain, and desert 
and the great school-teacher and civilizer of the nineteenth century, 
the rapid-transit mail, must keep pace and progress with the hardy) 
pioneer of our frontier. 
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Court of Pensions. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. COFFROTH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and havin inder consideration 


House bill No. 5394, to organize a court of pensions, re ported from t S 
mittee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, asa 

Mr. COFFROTH said : 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: At the beginning of this Congress the Speaker 
honored me with the position of chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. This position has to a great extent fan 
with the complaints against the Commissioner of Pens 
struction of the pension laws and his dex 
sented by the applicants for pension. 

The charges against the Pension Department were so frequent and 
of such a serious character that I came to the conclusion that the 
applicants for pension not only needed but should have a tribunal in 
which the decisions of the Pension Department might be reviewed. 
Therefore, on the 23d of February last, I introduced a bill (No. 4652) 
to organize a court of pensions. This bill was referred to the Select 
Committee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and, after a full con- 
sideration of the bill by said committee, it was deemed just and right 
that a court of pensions should be organized, and the bill reported by 
Judge GEDDEs, and now under consideration, was adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the bill lintroduced. The bill reported had a careful con- 
sideration by the committee, and, in my opinion, if it becomes a law, 
it will do more to expedite the settlement of pension claims, to admin- 
ister justice to the wounded and disabled Union soldiers, and to re- 
lieve Congress of the great burden of examining and passing upon 
the thousands of pension bills introduced at every session, than any 
law that has ever yet been put upon the statute-books 

Che bill proposes to establish a court of pensions, to consist of three 
persons learned in the law, or, in other words, three able lawyers who 
will be fully competent to examine and give a just construction to 
the pension laws, and who will see that the well-settled rules of evi- 
dence be applied to the proofs presented in support of a pension Claim. 
This court will review the decisions of the Pension Department on 
law and facts in all cases of original applications, increase of pen- 


substitute for Hou ill No.4 
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Department will make that Department more careful in its de- 

and n stable in the rales and regulations of the office. 

f law and rules of evidence will be laid down that will 

» lighten the burden of the afflicted pension applicant, in 

his pension granted at an early day. Then, sir, it will take 
ongress the flood of bills now demanding our attention. 

FARR. I should like to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 

ying to this class of pensioners the right to appeal to Congress ? 

OFFROTH. Lam not. The purpose of this bill is to compel 

Department to decide cases with respect to the law and 

adduced, and if the court says the applicant does not 

the pension laws, but has an equity against the Govern- 

mnited Sts then the court will so declare, 

to Con for relief, and then we will 


this bill will not only provide 


the 


court 


ates, 
ZTeSS 
ne of the complaints I hear nearly every day is that 
rtment strikes from the pension-roll worthy pension- 
reports of detectives or special agents; that these 
ial agents go through the country taking the state- 


YCS OT 8pec 


ie enemies of the pensioners, and then without any notice | 


‘ 


her of the nature of the charges or the names of the wit- 
agent makes his report, and on this ex parte state- 
issioner of Pensions drops from the per@ion-roll the 
pensioner. In many 
at the virtue of the widow of the dead soldier, 


ts the lander and scandal of the 


nesses the special 

ment the Comm 

nam or tne 
‘ 


‘ yy ke 
agents Strike 


in their repor 


cases these detectives or special 
} 
fouls 


sion-roll. In other 
declarations, upright 


instances, on vague statements and on hearsay 
and exemplary persons have been st 
the roll. Now, Sir, should t there not be 

founded upon this kind of affiday 1ust the wounded soldier, the 
wife and « hildre n of the man who gave his life to save the nation, rest 
under the condemnation pronounced by the Pension Department, which 


resorts to the detestable and damnable system of secret spies, detect- 


a court to review the action 


its, or 


ive S, r special agents to take the bread out of the mouth of the poor | 


and destitute pensioner? This mode of striking pensioners from the 
pension-roll became so odious that Congress last year at the extra ses- 
sion enacted on an appropriation bill that “ in no case shall a pension 
be withdrawn or reduced exce pt upon notice to the pensioner and a 
hearing upon sworn testimony. 


arrears 


| the Payment of Pensions and Back Pay, recited a case recently ty 


| this case He 


same as | 


| perjury 
action that occurred on the night of the 30th of April, 1863, between the 


the Interior, and the name of the appli- | ’ 
| the head of the 


| that injury ever since 


| as it appeared from the War Department records that there was no engagem: nt 


| to the fact of the 


| out to our fellow-citizens to volunteer ? 


and send | 
grant his pen- | 





| of a safe return ; 


and retail 
licentious and the | 
villitier with avidity in order to have her name dropped from the pen- | 


ricken from | 
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In other instances these special agents arrest pension applicants 
for presenting what they call “ fraudulent claims against the Gove any 
ment,” and when the case is tried the charge is not sustained and 
the accused is ac quitted afte r suffering inex pressible torture = 


I 
Oliver M. Wilson, in his testimony before the Select Com: nit 


He said : 
My attention was drawn to a strange case weeks ago, which illustrat 

danger there is of doing injustice in Tite ne utter of pensions. I have been wri: 

some communicat ons descri ptive of scenes in the war, and in that con 

had occasion to confer with General Macaulay some time ago, and he « pl 

wish that I wri account of the mysterious panic that our forces | 

crossed the river and were going to the rear of Grand Gulf, and then hs 

said that a few weeks before he had happened to go a 

into the United Sta re there was a man being prosecuted fi 

committed in an application for a pension. This man had sworn that 

an injury on the night of the 30th April, 1863, after we had crossed 1 


at the United States court at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


some 


te an 


tes court, wie 


ceived 


| and were marching up to get in the rear of Grand Gulf, and in the preser 


enemy. 


Upon examining the records it appeared that no enemy was pr 
that oc 


asion, and that there was no en; gagement; so the man was prosccut 
General Macaulay was called as a witness, and asked if he knew 


Army Cor 
what, if any, 


ps and the enemy, and he replied that he did not. He wast 
knowledge he had of the presence of any enemy or of any 
any kind on that night. He said he had none at all, but, said he, ‘‘ I kno 
that night about ek twelve o'clock, or probably a little later 
most mysterious panic that ever struck anarmy.’”’ I remember that pani 
tain Myers was in itand I wasinit. Suddenly the alarm came down the lin 
column (there were four divisions of us) that there was firing 
theadvance. Pretty soon a shot was fired and the firing commenced all along the 
line; and in the consternation and tumult of that night it appears that this may 
slipped and broke his ankle joint, or put it out of place, and he had suffered { 
Upon that ground he made applic ation for a pensio 


en oO! 


that night and no enemy in front of us, be was indicted for perjury, and would 
probably have been convicted if General Macaulay had not happened in to testify 
panic. The court and all concerned were perfectly amazed 
the man was acquitted, as a matter of course. No one knows the cause of t 
panic; it never has been ascertained to this day 

This bill makes the affidavits of the applicant competent evidence. 
In the courts of the United States and in the courts of nearly all of 
the States interested parties are allowed to testify, and their evidence 
is accepted as competent testimony; but, strange to say, thi ut the affi 
davit of the applicant in the Pension Department has scarcely 
weight of a feather, unless, perhaps, it contravenes in some way 
applicant’ s claim or contradicts the evidence in its support i 
has the weight of a millstone. If this court is organized the soldier 
will know that his claim is before learned judges who will giv 
sworn statement full credit, and that his testimony will be consi d 
as if it had been given in a court of justice. I would not 
Government to place upon the pension- roll the name of any sol 
less he is entitled to and deserves a pension. 

We are daily reminded of the large appropriations made to pay pen- 
sions and of the constantly increasing pension-roll. Congress can 
not appropri: ite money for a more worthy or just purpose. Congress 
appropriates millions upon millions of dollars for other purposes that 


le! 


As 
1 
i 


| do not have a tithe of the merit of the pension appropriations. 


Now, how many members of this House, when the great civil war 
was convulsing the country, made speeches inducing men to go to 
the tented field? Do we remember now what inducements we held 
We promised them that our 
great Government should be a husband to the widow of the fallen 
soldier, a guardian to the soldier’s orphans, and the supporter of the 
wounded and disabled. We appealed to the patriotism of our people, 
to their love of country, and we held up before them the everlasting 
honor that would be given to the men who would put down the re- 
bellion and who would save the Government from dismemberment 
and our homes from devastation and destruction. From every hill- 
side and from every valley volunteers flew to the rescue. The hus- 
band bid his wife farewell and looked into the bright eyes of his little 
children in the hope that he would soon return to his family, and that 
he would merit and receive the gratitude of his countrymen; but, 

s, he never returned; he fell upon the battle-field; perchance he 
sleeps in one of the “ unknown graves,” or, if he returned, he shortly 
thereafter died from wounds or disease contracted in the service. 
The son took leave of his dependent parent and went in the full hope 
but he, too, fell in battle or died from disease. 

Hundreds of thousands of others, full of life, health, and vigor, 
went out to battle manfully for their country, but returned diseased 
and disabled, and many of them to-day are not far from being a walk- 
ing corpse. rhe widow of the dead soldier applied for pension, and 
her name was placed on the pension-roll; but because some env 
or malicious person residing in her neighborhood wrote to the Pen- 
sion Department throwing “doubt upon her right to her pension a 
special agent was dispatec hed, and while intoxicated prepared and 
took statements, without any notice to her, and then made his report 
and now her name is dropped from the pension-roll, The soldier him- 
self by the same means, and without notice to him, has had his name 
stricken from the pension-roll. Thousands of others have been strug- 
gling through poverty and in want for years in the hope of hav ing 
their pensions granted. Over two hundred thousand of the brave 


ious 


| soldiers who aided in crushing out the rebellion are now anxiously 


and in painful suspense waiting for action on their pension applica- 
tions on file in the Department. Many thousand of these applica- 
tions have been pending there for an inexcusable length of time— 





APP 


rom five to twelve years. The applicants have not been able to sup- 
ply the affidé avits demanded, from commissioned officers and surgeons, 
or to comply with the peculiar rulings of the Pension Office in regard 
+o the evidence demanded. Already in this Congress two thousand 
ind five hundred bills granting pe nsions to soldie rs hi ive been referred 
; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Now,I appeal to the mem- 
bers of this House if this long delay in doing justice to the wounded 
nd disabled soldier is right, and if it is complying with the prom- 
s to him when he volunteered ? 


INDIX TO 


THE 








ses u rade 


Interstate Commerce—Improvement of our natural Water-ways. 


PEECH OF HON. MORGAN R. WISE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 18, 18 
bill (H. R. No. 6236) making appropriations for the construction, repair, com- 


rvation of 





and prest certain works on rivers and harbors and for other 
rposes, 

Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the indulgence of the House for the purpose 
f submitting some remarks in favor of the following bill, introduced 
iy me at the extra session of the present Congress : 

ill toauthorize an appropriation to begin the improvement of the Youghiogheny 

River, in the State of Pennsylvania, between McKeesport and Connellsville. 

Whereas the improvement of the Youghiogheny River with an artificial canal 

ended on the same line to connect the waters of the Potomac and Mississippi 

ers will conduce to open the richest and most extensive field of inland con 

ree in the world, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hor of Repre tatives of the United States of 

' Congress assembled, That the sum of $150,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
ppropriated, out of any mor nthe Treasur not otherwise appropriated, to 
egin the improvement of the Youghi ogheny River, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I will first briefly view general principles, and then 

nsider local or partial peculiarities and advantages; first consider 

the ontlines and then descend to the details. I will give my ideas 
nd make my arguments according to my best understanding of the 


ubiect, : nd if they should be somewhat disjointed by an oce casions i] 


1 
t 
I 


in, I trust the House will pardon me. 


ligre sit 


INTERESTS. 


Tuk IMPORT 
fhe first and most important interest of a nation is agriculture, 
—— and means of producing from the earth—the mother of all 
» materials for the use of man. The second is the manufacture and 
preparation of the materials thus “ooo ed. The third is the trans- 
portation from locality to locality, from State to State, or from nation 
to nation in the ¢ heapest and most expeditious manner, the materials 
thus produced and manufactured under the generally accepted term 
of commerce. Therefore agriculture, manufacture, and commerce are 
the three great interests of every civilized and prosperous nation ; 
and they are so interwoven as to be, to a great extent, dependent one 
upon the other. Some one has said: 


THRE! ANT 


e 
i 





Chree orders of men are vitally necessary to the existence of the State, for our 
national independence is triune, resting upon the welfare of the agric ulturist, the 
manufacturer, and the merchant. 


Although agriculture justly claims the ascendency over manufact- 
re and commerce, yet it is a truth founded upon experience that the 
only method to encourage agriculture is to excite other kinds of in- 
dustry and afford a ready m: urket for the exch: inge of its products for 
other commodities. Therefore it follows that by encouraging these 
industries we benefit our people and strengthen our Union, the two 
principal objects that every legislator should have constantly in view. 
It is a truism that should be recognized and acted upon by all that in 
proportion as labor is plenty and well paid, intelligence, virtue, con- 
tentment, and their sure sequence, happiness, are increased ; and pro- 
portionately ignorance, prejudice, idleness, and suffering are de- 
creased. 

While the immediate improvement indicated in the bill will be 
made in my own district, yet it will largely be “e the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests of the Mississippi \ ‘alley, and hence 
either directly or indirectly the entire Republic. It will very much 
essen the price of coal along the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
by opening a new, continuous, and cheaper channel from the inex- 
haustible coal-fields of Western Pennsylvania to the Ohio River, and 
from thence through the natural water-ways to all the States border- 
ing on the Mississippi and to the Gulf of Mexico. 


COAL THE FACTOR. 

The importance of establishing manufactories in the Western and 
Southwestern States must be manifest to the Representatives of that 
fertile and highly-favored section. It must also be clear to all that, 
in order to successfully operate manufactories to any great extent, it 
is necessary to have an ample supply of cheap coal, Therefore, upon 
this incontrovertible fact, I principally base my argument in favor of 
the passage of the bill. The wealth and power of the districts, cities 


IMPORTANT 


Sf a ee 


— 
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and nations that are abundantly supplied with 


good, 


cheap coal, as 

compared with those that are not thus supplied, show clearly the 
importance of the commodity. 

England is the great coal country of Europe, of the eastern hemi 

sphere, though she is otherwise small; as « writer of some distine- 


tion once said, perhaps oversaid, “A sand-bank covered with fog:” 


Vi bore 


yet her coal has been her principal factor in making her not the 
manufacturing center of the world but master of the seas, almost 
master of the eastern world, Without the facilities she has so wisely 


l W oolen 


and so abundantly afforded for supplying her iron, cotton, an 
factories, as well as in a her commerce by supplying other na 
tions with the coal nature deposited in her “ little island,” England 
to-day in many respects woul be but little superior to other petty 
states and independent governments in Europe, settled as they are 
with similar people, with equal territory, and with equal advantages, 
other than the supply of coal. Great Britain in 1877, with 
of but 11,900 square miles, produced 134,179,968 tons of more 
than half of the production of the world. The same year she produced 
6,300,000 tons of cast or pig iron, nearly half of the production of the 
world; 1,000,000 tons of steel, more than one-third of the production 
of the world. She also excels all other nations in the manufacture 
of cotton and woolen goods. These great industries, based upon the 
utilization of her coal-fields, give to England principally the great 
ness she possesses, and to some extent compensate for her ruinous 
perpetuated funded debt, and the unfair control of her 
aristocrats. 
Let us next 


a coal area 


coal, 


lands by afew 


take Germany, the second nation of Eur at 


pen gre 


ness; with a coal area of but 1,770 square miles, she produced during 
the same year 48,337,950 tons of coal; 1,566,600 tons of cast or pig 
iron: 370,000 tons of steel. 

France, the third nation of Europe, during the sam: penee came 
next in order in the amountof coal produced, and also in the amount 
of iron and steel, being 1,322,869 tons of iron and 250,000 tons of 
steel. So we find that in every nation of Europe, in proportion to the 
amount of coal produced, is the amount of iron and inufactured 
goods. Belgium has an area of but tive hundred and ten square 
miles of coal lands, yet she produced during the same time 14,099,281 
tons of coal, and rates fourth in production of iron, steel, &c. She is 
small, but wealthy and prosperous, almost solely in consequence of 
manufacturing industries. 

Russia is eighth in the list of the European nations in her produc 
tion of coal, iron, &c. With anarea of thirty thousand square miles 
of coal lands, she produced in 1877 but 1,152,850 tons of coal, 420,484 
tons of iron. and 15,000 tons of steel, showing an almost total neglect 


of the utilization of the materials with which nature has supplied 
her. Russia’s greatness consists in her immense territory, with hei 
numerically powerful army of involuntary soldiers and her tens of 
millions of servile subjects—half starved, disconte: but helpless 
serfs. 

There is more wretchedness and discontent in Russia than in 


ited, 


any 
other part of Europe—with the exception, perhaps, of Ire land. 
Why? Because of the despotic system of government, with a large 
population insufficiently remunerated for their labor. The despotic 


and tyrannical power of the Czar is necessarily exercised, in order to 


keep the greatly wronged and discontented masses in subjection ; 
and the reason the masses are poorly fed and clothed is the compar- 
ative absence or rather the neglect of the government to promote 
and encourage the three great interests before mentioned. When 
Russia mines her coal, makes her iron, at least for her own use, and 
manufactures her clothing, her people will have employment and be 


education and real manhood will incre 
become more liberal, and will be 


more contented ; 
will naturally 


ase; her laws 


justly adminis 


more 


tered. Then, and not until then, will Russia even assume the char 
acter and standing of a great nation, in the true sense of the term 
ADEQUATE REMUNERATION OF LAI 


While an increase of well provided for, intelligent, and industrious 
population is of the greatest political importance to a government, and 
every proper means should be resorted to to accomplish such a grand 


end, yet excessive population, if unattended by adequate meansof sup- 


port—lack of employment or labor inadequately compensated—so far 
from proving a blessing to a country, is calculated to produce the most 
deplorable scenes of wretchedness. This condition of affairs is « 


denced at the present time in many parts of Asia and Europ: Indeed! 


it appeared to some extent in our own country during the lasttew years 
past. The late civil war, with the immense amount of mon as 
necessarily put in cirenlation, caused an inflation which natural 

begat extravagances among the people. Chis was follo ( ry the 
opposite extreme—the sudden, too sudden, tinancia! contract he 
great reaction that ensued destroyed with a crash, as it were, tens of 
thousands of our best business men, and hundreds of thousands of our 
laboring-men were thrown out of employment. Mu: iffering, d 

content, and serious local disturbances resulted. T! ime principle 
applies in a greater or less degree to all countries and peoples. In orde! 
to have the masses country-loving they must be employed, well fed 
and clothed; andin order to be employed our lands must be cultivated 
our iron-works and forges must be fired up, the machinery of our 
factories put in operation, our interstate commerce improved and 
extended. In order to maintain for any considerable length of tim 
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improve and 
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mountains a! alleys, sus- 


nanufacturin ustries, and avoid by all means 
a tendency to “‘makethe rich richer and the poor 
powerful need but little legi it10 Chey 
fortified with wealth and independ- 
tional laws. There is no co 
ind happy, as when the worki 
in order 


ent and 
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¢ classes 
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1 equivalent for 


his ** consummation 


receive al 


so devoutly 


the Government em 
mittee. Such athing should 


ull < ‘ 
3 deemed nec 


ng the pay of 


ployes con 


I tri 


' 
to reduce 


OT be s isly considered, If 
the pay ol 
ith the President. It 


retall 


essary any, take from the high officials, begin 
vould be a bold piece of selfishness in 
uate salaries and cut down the pay of the 
ordinary employés, many of whom are now receiving scarcely a suf- 
iciency to properly support their families. So far as my observation 
extended the employés in the Government Printing Office, the 
erks, &c., in the different Departments, are an intelligent, well- 
vehaved, and hard-worked people, and at least some of them are not 
at present receiving an equivalent for the labor they render the Gov- 
rnment. My vote shall never be given to reduce the small stipend 


Se deserv ing people = 


ning W 


deed t ourown adeq 


If you would have a strong government, a wealthy government; if 
you would have the people prosperous and happy ; if you would have 
them obey and defend your Constitution and laws; if would 
have them virtuous and contented in time of peace, courageous, irre- 
f r, give them well-remunerated employment, the 

eir troubles and discontents. 


you 


wa 
wa 


} ABORING-MAN 
e may be disregarded by the superficial, viewed with con- 
despised by the aristocrat, will be placed by 
judge of things not by their external appearance but their 
worth in the most useful class of mankind. His occupation 
ot only to the prosperity but to the existence of society. 
He prepares the ground, scatters the seed, and reaps the harvests of 
those vegetable productions which form the principal support of hu- 
man life; he manufactures the articles of comfort and necessity, and 
carries the articles of commerce to the doors of the consumers. For 
this end he braves the rigor of the winter, endures the heat of sum- 
mer, and supports all the vicissitudes of weather. 
from many of the objects which can excite his ambition or 
is curiosity. His life 
tion and persevering toil. 
le} 


LBvOr | 


the vain, or 


intrinsl 


is conducive n 


He is placed ata 
distance 


MALISLYV 2 


is one unwearied course of hardy exer- 
Che vigor of his youth is exhausted by 
und what are the hopes and consolations of his age? Sick- 
deprive him of the opportunity of providing the least sup- 
the closing years of his life. By his condition may bi 


nation : 


ness ays 
4 


ply for 1 estimated 
the prosperity of a the wealth, strength, and security of the 
public are proportionate to the comfort which he enjoys, and his 
wretchedness the sure criterion of a bai 


adminiatration of aorernmeée nt, 


The enjoyment of the wealthy and great are produced by the sweat 


| Justice, humanity may inquire what ought to be the recompense 


ia 


i competent 
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of his brow; by his toils they are enabled to indulge their pl 


Casures 


or 
so useful a member of society ? 


ble as his situation in 


He ought to be rendered as comf 
allow. Our Representative 
in their power to a viate hi 


life will 
gress ought to contribute all 
ties and amply reward his 
supply his 
thi 


large th 
board with more provision, clot 
inclemency of the weather, and enable 
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he him more eff 
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1 the Const 


In proportion ast 
employe rs will 
country 
ECESSARY 

In ademocratic-republican form of government like ours pat 
necessary as channels for the conveyance of the peculiar opi 
the different factions of ind the manner of 
principles they entertain to the laws and » mod 
the laws when enacted. 
surest, and safe 
principles. Whether they make the propet 
the their judgment and 
their purposes. If they discover their mistake, o1 
been practiced upon them, they wi 
card the one and select or thr 


the peopie, ay} 
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Lbey ougcil, 
form 


machine ry is W orked. arties are 


another ; 
the mere instruments wi 
importance of any party 

to the principles of the country. One party can be 
another, or old ones dissolved and new ones formed 

They are unchangeable, irrevocable—truth is ever truth. 
much difference between parties and principles as between t] 
and the precious jewel it contains. 

Mr. Speaker, therefore the 
resentatives, our politicians, 
ers and managers of the parties, should be true to the people th 
trusted them with the responsible duties. hey ought to devote 
time and direct their attention mainly to the application of these p1 
ciples. 

The doctrines contained in party platforms are generally soun 
speeches made by politicians and Congressmen are often cloquent 
contain some good sentiments ; persons running for offic: 
and fair promises to the people of what great things they will do 
elected to the positions they seek. Platforms are easily made and 
easily broken; talk is cheap and deceptive; promises are cony 
iently made and not fulfilled. Party platforms, speeches, promises a1 
all well enough, butthey are merely preliminary. They are the draug 
of what the building should be, the preface of the work that is t 
low, the mere survey for the great highway to be opened. 
alone and inert they amount to nothing but deception. 


to execute the principles, an 
} 


conclusion to be drawn is that ou 


if you willallow the expression, thy 


DAK 


Stal 


LESS TALK AN MORE WORK NEEDEI 


The country needs, the people need acts—acts that can be see 
felt, acts that will add to the business prosperity of the count 
the comfort of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the party, in my opinion, that does the 
courage and promote our interstate commerce, to open our coal 
to the markets, to mine our ores, to operate our factories, to fire uy 
our furnaces and founderies, to cultivate our lands, not only ought 


| do right, but will most indubitably receive the indorsement and sup 


port of the people. 


This appears to be a period of ‘ war of words.” The good ot 


| country would be much promoted by less crimination and recrimu 


tion; less demonstration of sectional bitterness ; less filibustering a 
gerrymandering to delay the work of the majority ; less partisan tac 
tics; more work for the peace and prosperity of the whole country, 
North, South, East, and West. If one part of the whole is benetited 
or injured the whole will in exact ratio be benefited or injured. I 
the arm or leg is wounded the whole man is injured and suffers. So 
with the converse of the proposit ion. 

Liberty will not descend to a people, a people must raise themselves to libert 
it is a blessing that must be earned before it can be enjoyed * * That nat 


cannot be free where the ralers will not feel for the people until they are oblig 
to feel with the people, and then it is too late 
REFUNDIN HE PUBLI EBT 


ut 


I am opposed to perpetuating the public debt by refunding. W 
are now reducing it, and have the resources to extinguish it, witho 
oppressing the people in the least during the present generation, with 
the proper financial management. We should by no means emulats 
the European system. The nations of Europe are steadily increasing 
their governmental expenses, and with but two exceptions their n 
tional debt. Mr. Lee, consul-general of the United States at Frank 
fort-on-the-Main, recently sent to the State Department a statement 
on the debts of the European nations in 1865 and 1879. Compared 
with the United States the figures are interesting to our people. 
all of Germany the expenditures rose from $151,606,000 in 1865 to 
$314,398,000 in 1879, or more than double. The course of expendi 
tures in this country during the last few years has been downward, 
and will likely continue. It costs more than four times as much to 
govern Germany as it does the United States, and the annual expend- 
itures of little Spain are 


1 . 
caonble ours 
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Mr. Lee furnishes the following table, giving the national debts of | brought upon a level with those of the onarchi voul 


Europe for the two periods mentioned: live upon oatmeal and potatoes, and be depr ruit i 
liberty vouchsafed to them by our Magna Charta—to which the 





‘ whic 
States 1965 a0 ought not and will not submit so long as they ar to « i 
| the franchise of electors 
= I favor a properly adjusted tarifi Articles 
suse Tie TEER eehben : $610, 470,000 | $1, 047, 200,000 | produce should be adequately protected by tariff | \ 
eee . cnn 686006 HhbeCo scence — 1, 473, 220, 000 © 005 , O00 nter i : } 
» Hungar’ 473, 220, 0 *, 009, 190, 000 | enter into the necessary consumption of or add to t 
cecccense veesece seececcscces | 2, 646, O60, OOO § 927, 000, 000 ac i i ! : ‘ \ : ' 
lee re os ee ‘eres | 3' 848° 460. 00 ' 204 470, 000 | PCOPle and that we cannot produce—such as coffee a | 
pean Teel a a ey eee | 190. 080, 00 856,000,000 | be free of duty. The internal-revenue tax should also 1 
| 871, 080, 000 1, 944, 460,000 | from all articles that necessarily enter into the « s ) 
ecccecscese 199, 600, 000 2, 499, 000, 000 Re The will ‘ wsdl + ‘ 4 
genre ae 114 120 000 90° 320" O00 people. The millionaires and the weal | ; 


ee teal = 119. 000. 000 1 079 OOD reat hed. Either their bonds or t} income trom thy ! bond 


en : 15, 220. 000 12,790,000 | Should be taxed to help support the General Government 


i l ( { | 
S we cee et eee enee eee . . ! 21, 420, 000 57, 120,000 | ter, perhaps, would be the better A certain percenta ot 
QO f Har ) . an > 
erate sete. eee re | . 44, 000 =4,990, 000 | every annual income of $2,000 and upward, adds a ) 
Ee ee oer “ | 190, 000, 000 392, 700, 000 art? A . “wl ated , ae ; 
oie ee eae ea ge ar 34. 510. 000 95. 200° 000 tariff duties and internal taxes from articl uxuries, Ww 
eS Fe os ee es ee ik 228, 486, 000 1,190, 000, 000 | sufficient not only to defray the expenses of the Gover ‘ 1 ) 
Prahentnrats..<ccccecéeescecee edweti Yor 000 10, 900, 000 | soon liquidate the public debt and lessen the onerous { 0 
GO cnnaaeeeeesse @vcetsccces 714. 000 6 100 1 
AG 14 6, 664, 00 imposed upon the people ; would enable us to appropriate more t 
SNM es oe ett . 12, 503, 330,000 | 20. 585, 096.000 | Prove our canals and slack-water navigation ; to pa re prompt! 
and liberally the brave defenders of our country wha 
5 : ; deserve; to place our Navy in an adequati nditior 
a shows that only England and the Netherlands have re- flax at ce and in everv part of the world: a +] 
. . 4 . - ae ava 10! al l : ‘ T the OTL ne ‘ 
| their debt since 1865, and they but triflingly. It also shows : 


labor to the people, and put a greater amount of 


te =e s}\+ “ATL ‘ sen from &19 502 22 " . 
total public debt of Europe has risen from $12,503,330,000 in bly in cireulation 


320.585,096,000 in 1879. In L865 the United States debt, as 
lited, was $2,680,647,869, whereas on the 1st of December, 1878, : : 1 

$ 027,414,325, a reduction during thirteen years of over $653,- It must be inanifest to all th: 

Wu0, Since that date the ratio of reduction has been much greater, | ting too rapidly in the han¢ Who, in many cases, lo 

present indications will continue to be. In mv humble | !¢ in their coffers, never to be disturbed except on interest-dra 
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ut the money of the counis 
ls of a lew 


the refunding of our public debt would not only perpetuate | 44ys, and it therefore is nou-producing. To encourage this state ot 
but would benefit a few to the injury of the many. We have | #airs is not to conduce to the good of the country 
resources from which to draw to liquidate the debt, remove It is said that at the present time one-half of the wealth of th 
burden, and we ought to do so in this the time of our peace and | COUDtry Is in the hands of a hundred and fifty thousand, or, all 6 
ity, and not prolong the payment by a refunding Sy stem of | ive to a family, less than =i pe . cent. of the population, who, to mt y 
1-taxpaying bonds, alone for the benefit and convenience of a the most, have not done more labor toward the production of the 
crn Aimee, wealth than the average of 974 per cent. among whom is distributed 
HE TARIFF the other half of the wealth. Is this not approximating to t con 


dition of the monarchies of which we have already spok 
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r Sneaker rhe . have dwel ) f il aking ¢ ‘ ica- Kd 1 Kk j ] ] 
ir. Speaker, perhaps I have dwelt too long in making an applica Edward Kellogg, in his work entitled A New Monetary 8 


general principles to the subject under consideration: yet I 





















matttcias tun bhika milo) 
e allowed to briefly submit a few thoughts in regard to the |“! ee ee ee 
question, which reaches, it is true, the proposition of the bill | | 3 moderate amount of labor readily produces an abundant of tries 
obliquely, but nevertheless it is germane to the subject-mat- | S45 COMORES Tor mana; but tie resent « saedinans tanaiel aiicaees bs tia denaat es 
While I am a Pennsylvanian and take peculiar pride in her re- | ceive'a very small proportion of the products, while t! ver pro n 
es and prosperity, yet it seems to me, if I were a resident of any | lates in the possession of those who are employed neither in ng we 
State of the Union, I would be a tariff man. Free trade is very | buting them. The greater portion of the human family toild wn 
in theory, and atlords a prolific subject for eloquent orations, ota gg, Pye mus can is GAA net ibens og cite - ' 
uld be well in practice were all the nations of the earth the | destitution often induces t to trespass a ‘ 
their form of government. Then the superiority of one na- | proportion of that which, unde t laws, would | 
over another in articles produced by labor would solely depend i vs ee ie as oon —_ caeee 
the superiority of skill and machinery and the frugality and | jyental usefulness of thowe who obtain it, Opposed t a 
istry of the people. Such uniformity does not exist. nd poverty is a small proportion of in ; 
'o successfully maintain a republican form of government the | @nces of luxury and living in comparative idlenes 
ing classes must be intelligent, prosperous, and contented. The —_ _ ee Sees Se ee een 
great bulk of our lands and houses should be distributed among and | want. of idleness and labor. a ea 
vned by them; the manufacturing and mercantile business, as a | monetar) 
rule, should be conducted by them. The greater, safer,and more honest Recently the gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. MILLS, 
f the aggregated business of this country is transacted by our | delivered in this House. gave the following for our 
working people, with small amounts of capital, from the savings of ada : : 
heir wages. Monarchies are different. ie cain =e" teas, =e 
Kings, emperors, sultans, and czars, according to the absoluteness EW YORK MILLIONAINI 
of their despotism, principally constitute the governments they rule. jie rid, except possibly in Londo oan’ 
fhe laboring people have but little to do with the enactment of | 2.4 ee ay Wak) vestdamtn hatwroen’ WT uabine ‘Sean , 
the laws by which they are to be governed or the administering of | Gentral Park. We cive the names 
them. The lands are owned by the noblemen and aristocrats, who i i tiling —ne 
have no sympathy with and are not in any way beholden to the com- | yarshall 0. Roberts 00 
non people. The manufacturing and mercantile business is carried | Moses Taylor 000, 000 
n by a wealthy class who labor not, but control the labor and make igust Belmont : : oon oon 
servile the laborers. The consequence is the laboring classes are ere 2a aeereee ee oka’ ini 
orly paid, and therefore poorly fed and clothed, and can rarely save ;R. Eno f ; ; 000, 000 





ny considerable amount of money to enable them to conduct busi- | John Jacob and William Astor ; 60, 000, OF 





on never so small ascale. They are politically shackled, and in | Mrs. A. Stewart oor oe 
i practical sense are physically and mentally in bondage, from the ; oe o ie i yeahs 
ndition of which they have no power to extricate themselves ex- | William 1 ‘i : 000. ( 
pt by revolutions, which, as a rule, fail in nations where the gov- | Mrs. Calver yc adacansaasnnanet aad tipesiedmecnns 
ernmental machinery and the wealth are in the possession of a very | Mrs. Mary Jones .-.. ~~. -.--+0---+++-ee+ees 





few. The more completely the masses in a despotic government are 
inder the subjection and control of the rulers the stronger and more | [, 


secure the despotism. In a republic, the more the rulers—whose re - 
ottices are created by and whose tenure of office depends upon the Potal : : 
people—enact and administer laws in consonance with the best inter- Surely this wealth accumulated and held by eigh fa es 
5 ests of the masses the freer and more enduring is the government. ought to pay its proportionate share of the governmental exp: 4, 
; Cherefore the logical conclusion is, in order to maintain the high | [fe says 
3 standing of our working people and at the same time compete with the Here are eichteen families who have $248,000,000, not a d _— 
3 w-priced and degraded labor of monarchies, we must have a suffi- | utes anything to the support of the Government. They : one stre 
; cient tariff to keep the price of our products proportionate with the | There are other streets that count their wealth by million is not a la 
4 labor tl borer in that great city of a millior of people who does not I ite a8 much t 
‘abor that produces them. ) a ai reg Bape ar of 
Tt. . : , : ‘4 support the Government as the wealthiest in that lis I is ga 
ro compete with the manufacturers of those nations without the | j,> in the hands of a few is not only large. but enorm« to f 
intervention of tariff laws our working people would have to be | days ago that a distinguished lady from New York attend 
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White House with $500,0 f diamonds o1 r person, accompanied by 
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his hat, 
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MILLS, | however, makes a mistake when he 
tariff system. The persons he 
producing and non-tax-paying wealth aré 
of the workingman having to pay 
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and the coat costs the hatter 
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the operative 
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Suppose the could buy his coat 25 per cent. « heaper, and the 
cheaper, under the ope rations OL a tree- 
U per cent, less pay tor 
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lg 
ly reciprocal and equable 

atte! I 

operative his hat 25 per cent. 

trade system, but at the same time receive 


his labor, and consequently « hange his mode of living to the 


fortable one of Europe; where would the beauties and advantages of | 


free trade come in ? 


It is not so surprising to hear the distinguished from 

vy York City [ Mr. Cox] speak in favor of free trade if the interests 

the “‘eighteen families” and other millionaires of that 

into consideration. If Europe were allowed to 

voods produced by cheap labor into this country free of 

York would the grand emporium for their recep- 
! 


great depot from which they would be distributed, and thus 


gentieman 


scores ol 


’ 
taken 


yreat City ure 
bring her 
duty, New 
tion, the 
flood the country with cheap foreign goods, to be followed by the 


habits and mode 
. 
1 
| 


become 


table and European 
by our work-people. New York might be imme 
trade, but not so in other parts of our { 

al theories of New York City are not in 
ts of other parts of the country. 


‘J he 
Great 


consequence low wages 
iately ben- 
The 


} m . } } . 
larmon With tne ih- 


by free 


has its ablest and most urgent advocates in 
Britain. The rulers of that nation are anxious to make America 
the great market for their cheap-labor goods. They are also jealous 
of the large number of their laborers and skilled workmen who come 
annually to this country. London, Liverpool, and New York pro- 
mulgate the doctrine through their subsidized press and by their in- 
terested public men. New York may have an ambition to become the 
modern Tyre of the world, and with free-trade opened up to the 
world doubtless would become such, which would be a magnifi 
cent thing for New York, but one for our laboring people and 
our republican institutions. 

It is trne, while many persons engaged in the manufacture of iron, 
cotton, and woolen goods fail in the business, yet a fair percentage 
of them get rich. But those who thus accumulate money do not hoard 
it, but, on the other hand, use it to extend their business, build mills, 
Villages, and towns, and employ more hands and keep the money they 


The 


free-trade doctrine 


. 
she 


sac 


stock-gamblers and bondholders take an 


acquire in circulation. ga 
opposite course. 
PHILADELPHIA A . 
The great manufacturing city of Philadelphia, thou 
ulation, has many more houses than New York, and her houses are 
owned by many more individuals than are those in New York. New 
York has, comparatively speaking, concentrated the bulk of her 
wealth the hands of a few. The wealth of Philadelphia is dis- 
tributed among the many. One city has a small class of immensely 
rich and a large class of miserably poor; the other has few rich, few 
poor, and a large middle class, in comfortable circumstances, many of 
whom own their homes; one has more pomp and luxury among the 
few, and more wretchedness among the many ; the other has less su- 
pertluity among the rich, and more happiness and contentment among 
tine 


track 


NEW YORK 


rh less in pop- 
I 


One isa commercial city (foreign commerce) with a free- 
the other a manufacturing city with a tariff interest. 
If the non-producing $248,000,000 in the hands of the “eighteen 
families” of New York were in the hands of Pennsylvania mannu- 
facturers, they would employ hundred and ninety-five 
] to the value of 


ILASSES. 


interest; 


vith it one 
thousand hands,and produce manufactured goods 
I make this calculation at the ratio of the manufact- 
ted States, as given in the census of 1870. 


S45 0000 


ures of the U1 


Che farmers are appealed to by the free-trade advocates. In my 
opinion the tariffis of great advantage to the farmer. Our coal mines, 
iron furnaces, and manufacturing establishments build up towns, 
villages, cities, and furnish a home market for the products of his 
farm, and greatly enhance the value of his land. Our home market 
is the first and most important consideration for the farmer ; the for- 
eign market merely takes tl As for our friends from the 
Southern looking into the near future, they are 

‘hey must, to a greater or less extent, 
soon become manufacturing States. Then willtowns and cities spring 
up and make home markets for the cultivators of the land; then will 
their people become more industrious and prosperous? Instead of 
manifesting a spirit of jealous opposition to the flourishing and pros- 
perous manufacturing districts their example should be emulated. 

Enough upon this branch of my subject. The few remarks I have 
here submitted constitute the only tariff speech I will make during 


this sessi 


1 surplus. 
and Western states, 


deeply interested in a tariff. 


RESOURCES < PENNSYLVA 


deemed inappropriate to refer to the resources of Penn- 


—————— — —  —————————Y—— ss 


sy lvania, especially the western portion of the State. In 1877, of the 
54,396,250 tons of coal produced in the United States, Pennsylvania 
produced 36,119,911 tons, and during the same year, of the 2.314.525 
tons ot iron produced in the United States, Pennsylvania produ ed 
1,153,356 tons, or nearly one-half of the whole amount. 


lrea of the coal-fields of the United States, and annual productio 
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The amounts of coal and iron produced during the present year 

largely exceed the estimate of 1877 as above given. 
PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum is another product of great importance, and is principally 
produced in Western Pennsylvania. We can produce enough to !u- 
bricate the machinery and illuminate the homes of the world. In 
1870 Western Pennsylvania produced for market 5,659,000 b 
237,678,000 gallons, a daily average of 15,350 barrels or 544,700 galions 
of petroleum. After supplying the demandsof our own country, during 
the same year we exported 3,279,951 barrels or 137,757,942 gallons o! 
crude and refined petroleum, 287,333 galloris of benzine, and 562,77 
gallons of naphtha to England, Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
the West Indies, Brazil, Venezuela, and Mexico. It is fair to say that 
West Virginia and Ohio (principally West Virginia) produced during 
the same period 511,000 barrels, or less than one-eleventh of Pennsy!- 


vania. and Canada prod 15,000 barrels, or about one-sixteenth ot 


. } 
ucec .) 
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Pennsylvania. 


parts of America was, in 1870, less than one-sixth of the amount pro- 


duced in Pennsylvania during the same period. 

The production of petroleum has increased immensely since that 
period. The amount taken from the oil-wells of Pennsylvania dur- 
‘nr the month of April of this year, as reported from the most au- 
hentie sources of the oil regions, was 2,037,319 barrels. The ship- 
ents during the same month were 856,074 barrels, and the total stock 

held by the lines was 10,545,125 barrels. 
MANUFACTURERS 


According to the census of 1870 Pennsylvania had 37,200 manufact- 
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In other words, the petroleum produced in all other | 


| 
| 


establishments, in which were employed 319,487 hands, to | 


om was paid $127,976,594; the capital invested to carry on these 
establishments during the year was $406,821,845, and the value of the 
material produced $711,894,344. She exceeded every other State in 
:umber of establishments, and every other in value of manufactured 
yroducts except New York. The immense aggregate manufacturing 
interests of the United States, in 1870, were: Number of establish- 


ments, 252,148; number of hands employed, 2,053,996; capital invested, | 


29 118,208,769; wages paid, $775,584,343; value of articles manufact- 
ured, $4,232,325,442. These figures have been increased, up to the 
present time, perhaps 20 per cent. New York and Pennsylvania pro- 
duced in value $1,497,085,992, more than one-fourth of the entire 
amount of the United States. Eight States produced more than three- 
fourths of the manufactured articles of the United States in 1870, as 








follows: 

ete TORRs psd cwkewhees caddie chawed cucccanecs ceedaneesssdddeses youdee $785, 194, 651 
nnsylvania....... kudWethas saben dedgmntobsrns pi edddbadndedee 711, 894, 341 

MaSGACNTISOUES. «oc ccccccccees 553, 912, 5 

AO. cctnnconswtanueon . 

Missour! 

Lilinois cee eovceee eece 

NOW DCTEOY ccccccccccns cocccccccccsccccccccccccsccose 169, 237, 732 

COMTOOROGS cineca nsec 0cen ds cocews edness cose ccusuecnceceeescsess nase 161, 065, 478 

PT cen idabecnidatacave nae Kiehined aéceubenka beaeneess Seenae 1, 497, 088, 992 


Next to the above States, in order of amount of manufactured goods, 
are Michigan, Rhode Island, Indiana, Maine, Wisconsin, Maryland, and 
New Hampshire, each of which exceeds $70,000,000. How nobly Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Maryland are 
increasing their manufacture? How, proportionately, their popula- 
tion, wealth, and general prosperity have increased the census of 
1880 will indicate. When the Southern and Mississippi Valley States 
realize the paramount importance of utilizing the natural resources— 
of manufacturing their iron, cotton, wool, &c.—they will increase in 
wealth and prosperity at a ratio with the States I have mentioned. 

The improvement the United States are asked to assist to make, in- 
dicated in the bill under consideration, will greatly facilitate those 
States in such a desideratum by furnishing them cheaper coal, coke, 
and lubricating oils, which are necessary articles these days in the 
manufacturing business. I will show before I conclude ny remarks 
that coal of the best quality can be furnished to the stations on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, speaking clearly within bounds, 50 
per cent. cheaper than at present. 

Pennsylvania has 27 colleges, with 315 instructors, 3,844 students, 
and college libraries of 130,349 volumes; a school population of 
1,300,000, of which over a million are enrolled in the public schools, 
with an average daily attendance of about seven hundred thousand. 
Her public-school system is excellent. In 1870 her improved farm 
land was valued at a higher rate per acre than any other agricultural 
State in the Union. She has but one county (Fulton) that has not 
heard the shriek of the iron-horse within her borders, and has more 
miles of railroad than any other State except the prairie State, Ili- 
nois. 

I briefly cite these things to show that Pennsylvania’s manufacto- 
ries have been an important factor in the prosperity and good gov- 
ernment of the State. She has utilized her natural resources, which, 
if imitated by other States, will make them great and prosperous to 
a greater or less degree. While we feel proud of Pennsylvania’s su- 
perior coal-fields, manufacturing products, iron ore, agricultural inter- 
ests, oil-wells, educational institutions ; her topography, climatology, 
geology, mineralogy; her rich mountains and fertile valleys; yet I 
may be allowed to remark parenthetically that we cannot boast so 
much of her political management at the present period of time. 

We will now come to Western Pennsylvania, where it is proposed 
to make the improvement of the slack-water navigation in order to 
convey the coal, &c., more cheaply down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT. 

What we propose in this bill is an appropriation to improve, or to 
begin to improve, the slack-water navigation from the mouth of the 
Yonghiogheny River at McKeesport to Connellsville, Fayette County, 
a distance of forty-two miles, the center of the coal-fields. 

There are 3,500 coke-ovens in this county in full blast, and 2,500 in 
course of construction. The production of the ovens in blast is 560,- 
000 bushels. If the improvement were made the production would 
increase threefold. 

I will give you statistics, and show you charts and mapsthat will, 
I believe, satisfy you of the importance of the improvement desired, 
and of its high character both as a local and national highway for 
commerce. 
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The importance of an outlet from the Youghiogheny has long been 
appreciated by those who examined the locality. Thisis byno means 
a new project. A route which included the improvement contem- 
plated in this bill was suggested by General Washington, as 


' | x the fol- 
lowing from the early ofticial reports will show : 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S REPORT 
Chis idea originated with George Washington about one hundred ars ago 
Washington recommended that a great highway should be opened th: from 
the Ohio to the Potomac by clearing out the channel of the Youghiogheny to its 





head-waters and the Potomac to Cumberland, Maryland, so tl goods could be 
transported in batteaux either way to the mountains, and taken across by pack 
saddle. In pursuance of Washington's original design, work was begun at Great 
Falls and at Harper's Ferry on the Potomac, but afterward abandoned. The traces 

| of the progress made are plainly visible at these points to this day Nothing more 
was done in furtherance of this nd project until Congress, in 12824, authorized 
a system of national internal improvements by the passage of an empowering 
the President ‘‘ to cause the necessat plans, and estimates to be made of 
the routes of such roads and canals as 1y deem of national importance ina 
commercial or military point of view, or necessary for the transportation of th 
public mails In pursuance of this act John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of Wat 
constituted a board to survey such routes as were contemplated by Congress. The 
board made surveys and reports of a number of canal routes, among which was 
one for a canal to connect the Chesapeake Bay with the Ohio River valley 
of the Potomac on the eastern and the Monongahela and Youghiog Valleys on 
the western slopes of the Allegheny Mountains 





| transporting coal and coke in fleets 


Colonel Merrill, Corps of Engineers, in his official 
the War Department, of his survey, I believe in 1873, said 


report, 1 


ENGINEER S 


Along the entire length of the Youghiog>heny, from its mouth to Connell 
there are heavy deposits of bituminous coai, and Connellsville itself is the cente 
of a district widely known for its excellent gas-coal, coke, and iro These prod 
ucts are in great demand both east and west, and their only outlets are by tl 


Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, and by a branch of the Pennsylvania Cen 
tral which has been built within the past year Che producers are therefore unan 
imous in their desire to have cheap water transportation both east and west 
Canal-boats will answer their purpose for communicating wit markets 
but as a large portion of the West can best be reached by way of the Ohio River 
they naturally desire either to have Connellsville made the head of steamboat nav 

igation, or else to have such a water connection with the Ohio as will enable them 
to load their products at their mines into such barges as are used on the Ohio for 
These barges are from one hundred and twen 
ty-five to one hundred and thirty feet long, and twenty-five feet wide, and it is 
evident that any navigation that will pass these will also pass the boats that pl 


easter! 


on a canal whose locks are one hundred and twenty by twenty lf, therefore, we 
can arrange, matters satisfactorily for Ohio River coal-barges we will have ample 
space for the regular canal navigation. Coal-barges may be brought to Connells 
ville through river locks large enough to accommodate a tow-boat with one or more 
barges, o1 through river locks accommodating only one barge at a time r throug 


an independent canal " 

Relating to the same matter, Colonel Sedgwick, Corps of Engineers, 
speaks of the improvement as of more national than local importance. 
I call especial attention to his brief but forcible argument. Hesays 


COLONEL SEDGWICK 8S REPORT 


The great importance of this route is the opening of that large part of the You 
iogheny coal-fields lying on the south side of the river to cheap transportation, and 
by that much enhancing the coal commerce of the Ohio River in one of its most 
important features, the supply of coal from Pittsburgh and adjacent territory. It 
is of as much importance to get this coal to market as the development of the coal 
fields lying along the Monongahela River by slackwater navigation has been 
This improvement seems to be called for in consequence of the fact that the coal 
beds on the south side of the Youghiogheny, between Connellsville and West New 
ton, are not worked or developed because it will not bear the cost of delivery to 
the railroad on the north side of the river. As this development awaits the im 
yrovement of river navigation, and being of more importance in anational than ina 
feeal point of view, it must be made at some early day, and it would seem but just 
that while the Government is making very extensive improvements for the naviga 
tion of the Kanawha in a wildand unsettled region of country, that this quite as 
important national improvement as that should now be commenced. 


It is proper to say at this juncture that the first examinations and 
surveys of this route, made in 1824, were, as is learned from the Gov 
ernment reports, chiefly to determine the practicability of the under- 
taking, and were confined to an examination of the mountain or sum- 
mit section between Cumberland, on the north branch of the Potomac, 
and the junction of the Youghiogheny and Castleman Rivers, at what 
is now the town of Confluence. 


COKE TRADI 


The American Manufacturer recently stated, in regard to the Con- 
nellsville coke trade, that furnaces have been coming into use and 
have increased, to some extent, the demand for coke ; but, by driving 
the manufacture, the producers are still able to meet the calls of con 
sumers, though prices are becoming firmer, but no material change 
has as yet taken place. Several new ovens will soon come into use, 
which will assist in increasing the production, which is still rated at 
about thirty-three thousand tonsa week. ‘“ We continue quotations, 
as heretofore, for large furnace supplies—$1.40 to $1.50 per ton of two 
thousand pounds on board cars at the ovens.” 

Mr. T. W. Watt, Colonel C. E. Swearingen, H. C. Frick & Co., and 
Mr. John F. Dravo, intelligent business men, of Western Pennsylva 
nia, have given some important facts in regard to the coke trade 


along the line of the proposed improvement. The latter gentleman 
says: 
March 23, 188 
DEAR Sir: I exceedingly regret that my engagements are such that I cannot 


command the necessary time to appear before the Committee o1 Rivers and Har 
bors and demonstrate the importance of the speedy impr ment of the Youghio 





gheny River. The river in its present condition is not igated and canno ~ 
‘The river passes through one of the richest gas-coal fields of America and also the 
celebrated Connellsville coke-tield, from which there is daily shipped f thousand 
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It is estimated the various crafts carry from the mines to markets about 7 
yushels coal and cx per year 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant 
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ats, 335 The entire cost of the improvement, from beginning to e1 

surveyor | mated by Engineer Mahan as follows, (it will also be seen | 
nee of the | lowing that the slack- water navigation of Youghbi whens 


the completion of nprove scheme :) 


ast doubled rhe river in times past has been slack-watered, but I have so far beer 


} Pir _—_ WTA obtain any satisfactory information about its history or its work I 
; " a ae find tra f two locks and dams, »about a mile below Osceola 
Buena Vista, | ey had long been lying in ruins, the dams complet 


ed ‘thing of them is now 


Surreyor . f { LRSO, 


1220. } iesting infor sa reference | through, and the locks almo ved. 
business on the ri s other than those | save small portions of the chambe all So far as I could learn from co 
rhood of the river, the great cause o 


cxad 


the following ned from those | tion with persons living in the neighbo 
oal and coke t ve I and southern was in the dams ha‘ been built too] 
and capacity in t« t r rate of ad } learn. | the ym pool to pool 
iat by 15 800, 75 tons Lieutenant Mahan ascertained t 
OU, % tons i tons al quired to permit the running of steam! 
. ! i tion of the dams, and the odus operandi ot their construction, with 
al ul - of their cost at an average length of 532 feet for each dam which he 
coal and coke to western citi cost of the dam would be 361,060.27 Each dam would have an abutn 
boats o1 mdhori 3 co extending 30 feet above and below the dam, with wing-walls 40 fé 
to extreme rn markets | which would cost $16,565.33 Che estimate for the foundation of the loc] 
t t trip | long by 55 feet wide, is $43,316.1: Che lock to be of stone, with lock 250 b) 
lift 10 feet; walls, 22.5 feet high, 10 feet thick at top, 13.5 feet thick at botto1 
vessels car I t nt a ‘ ! feet total length, would cost $85,216.80. This would make the total cost ot 
ry 3,000 bushel ach, at «by is to the hel; t a lock $206,158.65, and of the dams, comprising the entire improvement, S6*8,( 
) bushels each oats  Dusheis each, or of lat [his estimate will carry the full depth of water (6 feet) to the lower en 
ges 15,000 bushel town of West Newton. — 
Qe 


1 few barges, perhaps 15 0 4b whi : Sm 7 : ’ . 
t, sav 1,600 bushels coal « nites th The Youghiogheny River rises near the boundary-line of the States 
of Marvland and West Virginia. Its course is about due north asf 








Deen gs SAR tia etctiereseasscirnnn 


as Confluence, where its direction changes to west-northwest, pre- 
serving this general direction unchanged until it joins the Mononga- 
‘ela at McKeesport. A few smal] streams empty into it above Con- 
Auence, at which point it is joined by its two most prominent tribu- 
taries, Castleman’s River and Laurel Hill Creek. Below Confluence 
ee other streams flow into it, but they are also small. The Yough- 
ogheny runs very nearly parallel with the Monongahela; just below 
‘+c headwaters it is crossed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. At 
Confluence the Pittsburgh, Washington and Baltimore Railroad comes 
on its right bank, which it follows thence to McKeesport. 

rhe distances of the principal towns from Pittsburgh are as fol- 


} 


esport, on the right bank 
on the left bank ............ 
on the right bank 
I on the right bank 
Shaner’s, on the right bank boul wo aes 
na Vista, on the left bank.......... 





Armstrong's, on the right bank............ jiids eketawhcecdaes sin hibagtam. ED 
{ on the right bank...... ieee aon i cee en = A es a ie ened 22, 8 
West Newton, on the right bank : den eeantaeeaeete sUeeen ee bEeae 4.5 


Iu times of very high water steamboats could go up to West New- 
ton, and perhaps even farther were it not for the bridge that here 
erosses the river and is about 10 feet above high water. 


» STATEMENT OF LIEUTENANT MAHAN OF TITE COST OF THE SLACK-WATER 


NAVIGATION PROPOSED 
o form three pools, three dams will be required. Taking that point on each 
where there will be 6 feet of water, and measuring the distance from the top 
bank on one side to the top of the bank on the other, we find the sum of the 


tances to be 1,850 feet, which, 
length of the three dams of 1 


deducting 85 feet for width of loc} ves 


) feet, or an average length of 532 feet for 









I e dams I propose to construct as follows: First, to build stro1 iber cribs 
t6f in height and 50 feet in width, and place them in line across th« \ 
S nd, to drive arow of heavy square piles along the down-strea ( erib 


r the purpose of keeping them in position, the tops of the piles to be flush with the 


ipper surface of the cribs. Third, to drive on the up-stream side of these cribs tv 
of eight-inch sheeting piles in juxtaposition rows to break joints. The 
piles to be driven so that their tops shall be flush with the top surfaces of the four 


s, the up-stream row of sheeting pi lowe! 


( ends of t] 
s composing the apron of the 


3 to support t 











dan Fourth, to build a strong crib on top of 
idation cribs, and make it contin structure from one end of t 
yther. ‘This super-crib to be 10 feet in height, the down-s 2 side 
t in three steps, of 34 feet each, the up eam side being an n 
timbers rought to true faces, and laid as clos the s] 
ron to have a slope of. 1 perpendicular to 2.5 base. Fifth, the ere of 
be formed by a timber 12 by 1x, thoroughly bolted and fa ia to Ul 
Sixth, to tillin all the crib I ripra Seventh, to co i} 
m side of the dam, fr t top « upr Ww 
ce of which is to have a slope of 1 perm cular to 6 base. 
riy NE I 
I ty} inv} cents per toot 
(board-measure) t-pile t cents per M 17 ) 
oard-measure) timber in crib-work, at $35 per MM 29, 604 ( 
vard-measure) timber in apron at $35 per M + 44 
2 lriving, at $2.50 each .. 
i ig-piles, driving, at $2.50 eacl t 
irds riprap, a 1.25 per yard 13,7 ( 
ards gravel, a )cents per yar xf j ) 
cost of 1 Gi, | aé 
I NRY i 
l of the dam opposit e loc} l be an abutment of stone, exte 
‘ bove and below the dam, with wing-walls 40 feetinlength. The abutmet 
5 feet thick at the top and 10.5 feet thick at the bottom, the side next the 


1 to be vertical, the height 22 feet itis t¢ est on a 
four equidistant rows parallel to the face of the abut 
be 5 feet apart. A capping-piece 12 by 12 
and the grillage thus tormed covered by 


I foundation of pil 
nent, the piles in each row to 
inelhe ] be laidon each row of pile 


platform of 5-inch plank laid crosswise 





it ‘he top of the platform to be laid on a level with the bot of th 
dation-crib of the dam. On this platform will be built the abutment 
ESTIMATE FOR ABUTM 
1.040 linear feet of piles at 124 cents per foot 0 00 
1,120 feet (board-measure) grillage, at $ ‘ 







).975 feet (board-measure) platform, at ¢ 
438 cubic yards quarry-face masonry 
636 cubic yards rubble masonry, at 
5,000 cubic yards riprap for protectir 
152 piles, driving, at $2.50 each 
Laying grillage ......... 

Laying platform 











Total for abutment 





rhe foundation adopted for the lock is 
Henry 


similar to that of the lock recently built 
on the Illinois River, the bed in each case being permeable soil. In this 
however, additional precautions have been taken to guard against leakage on 


nt of the scantiness of the water-supply. 
‘ore going further it may be well to give a brief description of the Henry lock. 


Cost of pass and weir. 


Cost of weir 382 feet long Si ee es i ee ne 
Cost of pass 150 feet long .................... $40 neenes opener exenes 51, 666 00 


Total cost 138, 651 22 


If a maneuvering boat be used for the weir, we 
the wickets. This would effect a saving of ninety-five trestles, which, at 
an average cost of $122, would amount to $12,160. From this we must take the cost 
of the boat, which will be about $300, leaving a total saving of $11,860. The sup- 
pression of the wickets would also greatly reduce the cost of the foundation of the 
weir, as the latter would not then be so wide. Assuming that this would reduce 
the cost of foundation by one-third, we have a saving from this source of $48 per 
running foot, or of $18,336 in the length of the weir. 


above 






can omit the trestle-bridge | 
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Under this condition 


the total diminution of cost would bx 
On the foundation 























On the trestles 11. 860 ™ 
Or, in all ieee ; 6 0 
Subtracting this from the cost before given, which is is 
We obtain as the cost when the beat 5 j 
Cost of five dams, giving a total elevation of 35 feet. 2542.2 

rhe locks attached to t 1 ible dams, having a less lif 1 ‘ ' 
those in the permanent dams, will cost about one-fifth less than tl 
the permanent dams, so far as the superstructure is concerned The f 
will be unchanged. Hence we shall have for cost of the foundatior 
$43,316.15; for the superstructure, $68,173.44. The cost of t u f 
main as before 

[ARY 
Cost of dam i 
Cost of abutment ‘ 
Cost of lock { 
Cost of « ock and dan 
ESTIMA ' . ' 
Five locks and dams, at $2 10.14 ea 
Removing obstructions already existing ( 
Len per cent. for contingencies 
Total cost of mprovement 

rotal cost of improvement by permanent loc] Lda 
( the ! al s Vi s i 
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‘ coal in Ameri but f} 

rp SSt ! ! y 1\ I f 1 t 
th cle ripfio I ( RIT) | 4 

perie lity of bitum Pent wbou 
12.2845 mile eater! ‘ ' i that « (x i i 
early ¢ l to Great Brita ( ) \ 

ted es of the ‘ ( ds o es a 
olte b ed, it is p { t ttl 

ind careful measurements made by Prof rH. B ‘ 

rhe western or bituminous coal district of Pent ‘ 
one-half the area of the State, being bounded on thu sides by State 
lines of West Virginia, Ohio, and New Yor! ‘ ry the 
face of the Alleghany Mountains; one hundred and fifty miles wide 
from north to south, itis one hundred and seventy-five mil yng at 

. 1 + +] ; > 

the New York line, and eighty miles A the W st \ rvinia But 


this does not represent all of its area, for it includes mountain lands 
of Tioga, Lycoming, Bradford, Sullivan, and W 
extends to the extreme end of the Elk Monniain, within twenty! 
of the northeast corner of the State. A line drawn straight from 
this point to the southwest corner of the State would be two hundred 
and ninety miles in length. Three 
the Allegheny and Monongahela 

into the Ohio River. The different 
sylvania are: 1, anthracite, containi 
tile combustible matter; 2, semi 


yoming counties ind 








fourths of this are 
ater-courses and their tributaries 
kinds of coal produced in Penn 
ng less than 11 per cent. of vola 
bituminous, containing more than 


r 
r 


i is drained by 


11 and less than 18 per cent.; 3, bituminous, containing as much as 
18 or 20 per cent.; 4, splint or block coal, containing from 32 to 37 


per cent. of volatile combustible matter and 58 to 62 per cent. of car 
bon; 5, cannel coal exists in Western Pennsylvania, but as yet has 
attained but little commercial importance. Macfarlane gives six 
axioms of the coal trade: 1, a good quality of coal; 2 sufficient 
quantity ; 3, cheapness and regularity of produ 1, che 
of transportation ; 5, a sufficiency of transportatio: .good market 







ipness 
l 


We have in Western Pennsylvania a superior quality of coal, in suf 
ficient quantity, cheapness of production, and a good market. But 
what we need now, both for the producer and consumer, is cheapness 
of transportation ; this, and this on! I cipal y to react 
this great end that we ask for the smal! appropriation indicates 


the bil 


nder consideration. 
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too det p tor mining The salient point of interest in this 
y part of Western Pennsylvania is supplied with 
good bituminous coal throughout an extent of country little short of 
tifteen thousand In other words, if the bituminous 
coal-field of Western Pennsylvania were subdivided into one-hun- 
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HEA PRANSPORTATION NEED 


[he people from all parts of the country, more especially from the 
West, have petitioned that Congress enact such laws as will alleviate 
the oppressions imposed upon the people by transportation monop- 
olies that now control the interstate commerce of the country. 

It is manifest that the establishment of additional cheap water- 
transportation lines is one of the most imperative demands of the 
day. The Ohio River is, with the Mississippi, a water route already 
provided by the hand of Nature from the East to the West, and what 
is now needed to complete this great water line is the improvement 
of the slack-water navigation of the Youghiogheny River forty or 
fifty miles to the great coal and coke field of America. There is left 
but this to complete the route so much needed by the mining and 
other industrial interests of the whole country. 

In the pressing demand of the nation for cheap transportation 
every day that the conferring of that blessing can be hastened is as 
important a consideration as the cost—more so—to the end that the 
saving of freight may repay the expense. That the construction of 
this work, shown by all the Government surveys that have been made 
to be not only entirely practicable but of vital importance, is a mat- 
ter of sosmall a cost in comparison with the benefits that would ensue 
as to demand of Congress such immediate action as will insure the 
speedy completion of this great national water line. 

With this improvement the coal and coke can be loaded in the 
barges and flat-bottomed boats and delivered from 50 per cent. to 100 
per cent. cheaper than they are at present delivered by the railroads. 
Fifty per cent.is the minimum and 100 percent. the maximum estimate 
made that the improvement will lessen the cost of freight from the 
coal-tields to points on the Ohio and Mississippi. I take the lowest 
estimate made, so as to avoid any possible exaggeration. Think of 
it, 50 per cent. saved to the consumer upon his coal and coke! What, 
I ask, would do more to “ alleviate the oppressions imposed upon the 
people by transportation monopolies that now control the interstate 
commerce of the country” than thisimprovement? It must be trans- 
parent to you, gentlemen, that the most available mode of alleviating 
the oppressions of the people that they complain of to you, in their 
constant and numerous petitions, is to improve and extend the natural 
water-ways and thereby lessen the freights. 

The members of the Committee on the Improvement of the Rivers 
and Harbors, the majority of the members on either side of this House 
doubtless, are satisfied that the improvement I ask is important and 
should be made. If, however, they are not fully convinced that the 
reports of the surveys made by the engineers, as given in my remarks, 
are not sufficiently clear andexplicit, then make an appropriation for 
a resurvey. This, at least, I am entirely persuaded will be done. 
With this beginning the continuation of this important and too-long 
neglected improvement will be assured. If I have added anything to 


the consummation of this great work I will feel well compensated for | 


the time and labor devoted upon the subject. 
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| Chesapeake and Atlantic Ship-Canal by the Choptank Route. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM KIMMEL, 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 20, 1880 


On the bill (H. R. No. 300) to aid in the construction of the Maryland an 
Ship-Canal, and to secure to all vessels of the United States servic: 
ight of navigation through said canal free of tolls and charges 
Mr. KIMMEL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This bill provides for subsidizing a corporati 
construct a canal by the Sassafras route to connect the Chesapeake : 


au 
Delaware Bays, with power to collect toll on vessels passing throug} 
the canal. 


= 4 


I object to the corporation, to the route, and to the tol] 
THE CANAL AS A MEANS OF DEFENSI 

hold that a canal to connect these great inland seas is a necessit 

| for the defense and for the commerce of the country, and therefo; 

should be constructed by the Government free for the use of the 

people. 

The following are my reasons for these objections : 

A glance at the map on page 177 will show that these two or 
inland seas running northerly anc westerly are separated by a per 
sula about two hundred miles long, and at places less than twent 
miles wide capable of connection by ship-canal at a cost compara 
tively insignificant in view of the great benefits to be derived fro; 
such a work. 

Information obtained at the Bureau of Coast Survey shows t] 
| these bays, their tributaries, and the sounds of North Carolina 
their tributaries, now connected with the Chesapeake by canal, hay 
length of navigable waters extending more than three thousand mil 

Within this area are some of the most populons, rich, and i: 1} 
tant cities in the Union. Of these are Philadelphia and Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Wilmington and Dover, in Delaware; Trenton, in Ni 
Baltimore and Annapolis, in Maryland; Alexandria, Freder- 
icksburgh, Richmond, Petersburgh, Portsmouth, and Norfolk, in \ 
ginia, and the city of Washington, the capital of the country. 

Information obtained from the municipal authorities and from 
census shows that the population of these cities is nearly fifteen 
dred thousand, and that the basis of taxation therein exceeds $1,( 
000,000, which basis is always far below the true value. This ar 
does not include the large exemptions which everywhere exist 
the value of the public buildings, municipal, State, and nat 
which latter in Washington alone exceeds $100,000,000. 

To this must be added both the population and property 
villages, and rural districts not ascertainable. 

By reason of the fact that the waters of the Chesapeake approac! 
nearer the waters of the Ohio River and the lakes than any other 
inlet from the Atlantic Ocean, some of the most important lines of 
transportation between the East and the West have their termini 
some of the cities named. Furthermore, the great railroad lines con 
necting the centers of trade and population of the North and Easi 
with the South pass over the navigable waters of these bays and 
their tributaries. 

These facts demonstrate the importance of this region ; the reports 
of the Departments and of the committees of Congress show hov 
defenseless it The coast-lines of the United States, ocean, bay 
and river, are far greater than those of any other country; its naval 
power with that of other nations is rated only as eleventh; as com- 
pared with the coast-line to be defended the disparity is too great to 
be measured. The greatest activity sustained by very large appro- 
priations could not within many years create the means necessary to 
an adequate defense of these lines. 

The science of modern warfare is endeavoring to ascertain what 
quality and thickness of armor is necessary to resist the force of the 
largest available gun. Thisscience accepts for the present the theory 
that torpedoes are the best ascertained means for harbor defens 
against these heavy guns. But as the science progresses it seemis as 
though monitors are as necessary for the defense of the torpedoes as 
are the torpedoes for the defense of the harbors; therefore, monitors 
are for the present the element to be estimated for when considering 
the cost of harbor defense. 

The best informed among those whose duty it is to consider this 
subject know that this most important region can be defended on! 
| by the aid of naval armament, except at such cost as would impose 
| very heavy burdens on the revenue of the country. It is too plain 
for argument that the cost of this naval defense would be largely «« 

creased by a means of transferring the vessels for defense of eithe! 
| bay to the defense of the other, because thereby the expense of | 
| defense of one could be saved; such a means of transfer would b 
| ship-canal connecting these bays. The following statement demon 

strates what would be the saving to the people by this canal, as show! 
by the report of William P.Craighill, majorof Engineers, United States 
Army, detailed by the War Department to survey the several routes 
for a ship-canal to connect these bays. The cost of such canal, fully 
adequate to this purpose, would not exceed sixteen and one-half mil! 
ion dollars, including 10 per cent. for contingencies. Asstated by W 
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APPENDIX TO 


ae 
mending the ni ational-bank act and the issue of bonds prove this. 


We overcame the rebels, but the bankers and capitalists overcame 
ng on every battle-field, in ever ycamp. Our shouts of victory over 
armed enemies were echoed back by their shouts of victory over us. 
The slaveholders were no sooner driven from the capital and robbed 
f the scepter than the bondholders took their places and seized the 





wear bog covernment. 
rhe gentleman from Maine [Mr. Frye] and other r publicans con- 
ratulate the country over the low rate of interest at which bonds 
ca now be sold, as if low interest we ré ro xl excuse for permanent 
lebt. They talk glibly of the public credit. Thomas Paine, in 1796, 





mp yhlet on ‘the E ae funding system, said: ‘Every stock- 
‘obber andl minister boasts of the c red itof England.” It is an old 

ord, used to flatter the peo} le while the shackles of eternal 
being fastened upon them Let John Sherman tell how 
England strengthened her public cre dit and reduced her rate of in- 


tT are 


terest to 3 percent. In his eee on public debt and currency, in 
the United States Senate, January , 1869, he said, speaking of En 


the war (with Napoleon) was over easures were slowly adopted for its 
appreciation to the gold standard [hese es resulted in 
ction of the paper currency from $231,000,000 in 1515 to $152,000,000 in 1821 
[he pt urchasing value ¢ capital was incre ased 5 ) per cent A 
irs in 1821 would buy more than $1,800 in 1815. Su all traders, de 
ra were reduced to the sorest distress rhe loss to them was far vreater than 
can eee en irrency, for all contidence ond erat wete ined rhe 
. pensation to Great Britain was the rapid fall in the rate of interest, from 
i undance of idle capital wh ich enabled her to reduce the interest on her pub 
bt within a short time to 3 per cent 





rrency 38) measu 


thousan i 





tors, al 











In other words, England strengthened her credit and reduced her 
nterest by a merciless war upon the producers and traders of that 
kingdom—a war more crue] than that of the sword. For the same 

precisely the same has been done in this country with like 
Che gentlem: un from New York, the author of this bill, | Mr. 
FERNANDO WOOD, } said in his speech in support of it, pages 22 and * 


purpose 


rhe recent large receipt of foreign gold, the enormous amount of 


ed, the depreciation of all other securities, the losses by the failure of sav 
banks, trust companies, and other institutions, the immense losses by bank 
ptcies and general depression, have produced a widespread distrust of ever 


ntative of value except the issues of the Government 


\ nang s extin 


[he very legislation that brought such woe to England was copied 
by the republican party in this country with the results Mr. Woop 
s ell describes, and yet that party 

GLORIES OVER THE GREATEST CRIMES OF THE AGE 
because all signs of life were not extinct when it withdrew its hand 


from the throat of the nation. 

1312 Napoleon led his grand army on a tour of conquest 
sia. H 
of the 


T1o1 


to Rus- 
is splendid battalions were at once the admiration and terror 
world; the horrors of that campaign to Moscow bafile descrip- 
1; what with battles, disease, and weather that froze soldiers around 
their camp-fires, the invincible army of half a million at last returned 
with forty thousand survivors, less than ten thousand of whom were 
Frenchmen, preceded by their great chieftain in disguise. This inva- 
sion conquered France instead of Russia. What would have been 

ought of Napoleon had he congratulated his people over this cam- 
paign of death and ruin, because there was some life left in France 
and it might yet recover from this disaster? The republican party 
has led our people through a more disastrous and longer campaign of 
spoliation, bankruptcy, and ruin; yet to-day their leaders have the 
sublime impudence to glory over their crimes because, forsooth, the 
nation shows some signs of life in spite of them 

Is the interest on the proposed bonds low? Three and a half per 
cent. is only a part and a small part of the interest really to be p: vid. 
The exe mption from taxation is worth 2 per ce .- and the privilege 
of obtaining 90 per cent. of the purchase-money back is worth what- 
ever rate of interest the law allows in the various States, less 1 per 
cent. tax. Such interest as these bonds can draw directly and indi- 
— from the people make them many times as productive as land 
x labor. If the interest were 1 per cent.,it would be no excuse for 
refunding, which would still be class legislation. It would still tax 
the many for the benefit of the few. The bonds would still be, as Jef- 
ferson named them, a moral canker. The gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. FRYE] thinks the interest on the public ‘debt can be reduced to 
$65,000,000 a year. Supposeitcan. What does that amount represent? 


OVERRUN WITH 





OUR COUNTRY IS 
The price extorted from the Northwest for freight to the seaboard is 
determined by the avarice of railroad syndicate 
body but stockholders, who meet after harvest a half dozen strong, 
more or less, and decide to put freights to the seaboard from Chicago 
up 10 per cent., and by that act rob the farmers of the Northwest of 
$30,000,000 upon that year’s crops and take 3500, ¢ 000,000 from the 
f{theirfarms. The pe = are helpless in the nds of these nal 
after having in many cases built their roads by gifts of land. Is it not 
time for the Government to take some ste ps for their protection, in an 
swer to thousands of petitioners? The evil can be cured by running 
1 double-track steel freight railroad from New York City to Omal 
Nebraska. Such a road, owned and operated by the Government, wit 
tol Is to simply pay expenses would be of greater valne to our commer 
than the Mississippi River It could be built 
business, with depots and all conveniences, for $6: 


months’ interest on these bonds. But no; this tax mus 
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to protect the people from the extortions of the Vanderbilts, but to 
increase their power over us, and render our condition more hi Ipless 
more hk pe less. 

Che proposed Panama 


Ship Canal would be of vast ser 


vi »ou;r 
commerce. It would enable us to promptly reach any point upon out 
western coast with merchantmen or men-of-wat \ little more than 
twenty-four months’ tax for interest would cut this continent in 
twain and unite the Atlantic and Pacific; but this work must be left 
for foreigners, because, though we raise the money, we a propriate 
it to feed the drones in our hive, ratber than to build ship-canals 

Hon. H. B. Wricur has introduced a bill, supplement » the 
homestead act, to enable poor men to avail themselves of t] etits 





of that act by loaning them, at 3 per cent. interest, enough money to 


pure hase a few necess iry tools No more beneficent measure was eve! 
proposed. It would result, if adopted, as a similar measure once did 


in Italy, in 


I 


\VERTIN Ml Ns N NA 
into useful and happy citizens, in augmenting our resources, and im 
proving our country. Only twenty-thre 
Forty-tifth Congress to vote 
talists $340,000,000 at 1 per interest. Could we appropriate 
$65,000,000 to this object, we could each year start one hundred and 
thirty thousand families, or over half a million people, on the road to 
indepe ndence, until want should become unknown among us; but no! 
this money, 1 cannot be used to lift the fallen, to help 


e men could be found the 
for this measure, while we loan to capi 


cent. 





though raised, 
the weak and develop the country, but must go to fatten United States 
isurers 

Again, ignorance is dry-rot in arepublic. Sutfrage must be intel 
ligent to be a safeguard of liberty. ‘If anation expects to be igno 
rant and free in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be. Where the press is free au id every man able 
to read all is safe.” Thomas Jetterson, page 17. 

Our last census showed that four and a half millions of people could 
not read. What grander contribution to the safety 
our people, and the establishment of a true republic, thar 


these benighted sons and da 


volume 6 


and happiness of 
to provide 


ighters with school-houses and teachers 


Ninety thousand of these furnished houses, or one for each fifty 
persons, could be provided Tor 356,000,000, Compete it teachers tive 
months a year could be had for $11,500,000 more; $7,000,000 more 


would clothe comfortably one-tenth of all these unfortunates. We 
still have $10,500,000 left with which to feed such as could not be 
cared for by parents. This grand scheme of internal improv: 
would only require one-half the amount after the tirst year, but edu 
cation and civilization must wait while America taxes the people 
hundreds of millions of dollars, not to protect us from the extortion 
of monopolies, not t » aid commerce, not to educate the ignorant, not 
to make the waste-places of our al bud at 

to aggrandize the men whose 


ment 


) 
1d blossom as a rose, b 
PRINCELY 
the whole debt. 

Is it any wonder our fathers bated a publie debt, and character 
ized itasa “swindle,” a ‘‘ moral canker,” &« Che mx 





idents have been almost without xception |] hil houses of wart Ing 
upon this subject. Washington said in his second annual messa 
December 1790: 

All w me moreovel to hop l wi { i i | nere 
to secure & payment of the interest of the de t funded, but as tar and as tastastl 
growing resources of the country ll permit to exonerat ft ' 1 taelf 
&« 

In his fourth annual message, Nov ( 1702 

I enterta i strong hope that tl tate of the nationa 
ciently matured to enable you to enter upon a temat u fea : ment 
for the regular redemption and discharge of the public debt aceord to the right 
which has been reserved to the Government No! sure can be 1 @ « rable 
whether viewed with an « ! rt t 
ind wish of the nation 
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In Jefferson’s second annual message, December, 1502, he says 
It a encouragement that t ive een a to Make ge and efiect 
snolhent toward the dis c { | ebt ahd the emancipation of « 
p ty from that moral canke 
Ag he said 
i of i Pp ‘ ( 
1 
pa 
ae i j Lil I SSalt Ls27 sp) ins i 
tae 
Pres ‘ J sO ith ual message, Dect yt =O 
() l- ( ra on Was lad Wasl y over the 
» i pul eb Preside Jackson ¢ 1 ited this 
rou 
48 @ nation and reflects luster on our 1 host 
Nothing could be more evident than is the purpose of the bank 
partics to perpe tuate the bonded debt. The law ot self ] reservation 
leads the banks to insist upon refunding. Secretary Chase suggested 
when | propose d the system in his report, December 4, 1862, that 
the debt may be retained” so far as needed for these banks. <A year 
cretary Sherman applied to Congress for authority to issue 4 
per cent. bonds to raise money to pay soldiers’ pensions rather than 
»use any in the Treasury 
Phe gentleman from Maine { Mr. FRYE] in advocating twenty-forty 
bonds says, speaking of the republican party : 
It ot the people nor was unmindfal of the burdens they were bearing 
dat the ea est possible moment the lightening of tl 
Phen he presents a table giving the reductions of internal-revenue 
taxe howing that between January 13, 1366, and June 6, 1872, taxes 


vere repealed to the amount of $262,000,000 per annum, or enough all 
told to pay our debt and $1,500,000,000 besides. It is true the repub- 
licans never forgot one class of the people, the bondholders, who, in 
spite of their exemptions, were reached by the income tax. They 
hurried to their relief and abolished that tax, and with it the payment 
of the debt practically ended. They have also abolished other internal 


direct taxes, largely in the interest of capital, but articles of univer- 
sal use, like salt and sugar, still pay their tribute. The inte _ st-bear- 
ing debt stood July 1, 1875, $1,710,000,000, and on July 1, 1879, the 


ose of the last fiscal year, it stood $1,797,000,000, showing an increase 
six years of $87,000,000. During this time the income of the Govern- 
ment has averaged $279,000,000 per annum. 

In 1835 our country was out of debt and during the six preceding 

ears our fathers paid nearly $10,000,000 per annum of the principal 
of the debt upon an average income of $27,600,000. Had we done as 
well in proportion to our receipts, we should have paid $98,000,000 
each year, or $768,000,000 during the six years. Instead, we find our 
bonded debt increased in principal $87,000,000 during that time. It 
is true $35,000,000 of greenbacks were destroyed under the pretense 
of paying our debt, but, so far from reducing our burdens, this only 
increased them by making further payments more difficult, reducing 


the power of the people to pay taxes as much as if $35,000,000 of coin 





had been emptied by the Treasurer into the sea. It is further true | 


hat a great pile of coin has been locked up in a tamb in Wall street, 
but it might as well be locked in the qui urtz of the Rocky Mountains, 
so far as aiding or relieving the people goes. I am aware that unex- 
pected receipts from duties upon unusual imports have, since the close 
of the fiscal year, compelled the payment of bonds. I am also aware 
that a great effort is making to further reduce taxation and thus pre- 
vent continued payments, precisely as has been done under similar 

reumstances before. 


THESE ONDS ARE NON-TAXABLI 


Can it be that members of this House realize what they do when 





The whole assessment of personal property in New York City, oy; 
great stock and bond and mortgage center, is only $175,900,000, much 
of which is = k of corporations ‘the it are compelle d by law to re port 
their stock. wt wes how personi il property is slipping away trom t 
tax lists I give the real estate and personal assessments in that . 
commencing with 1-7 2, (less than hundred thousands omitt« 


Years Real estate Pe 
IGE idicacdsandéc senses cecesebes cénsees couse £797, 100, 000 
EES en cceneateirieande senses sauna Senet tebiedseetes 236, 600, 000 > 
SE st:cc68keenbevteneanwe mewn bias oes peweneee B81, 500, 000 
1875 aededul (ied MeceNUthaeee bebneee onsu haeun 83, 600, 000 
Tt hia écudekebink Seabees dabdesee scan pichaowes 292, 400, 000 | 
1877 pursncpeccesssoeeceus oes Hein 295, 900, 000 | 
1272 theéeben sb neeane ae ‘ Seniat ee os S00, X00, 000 | 
1279 _ ; feck chénenaken Liat 418, 100, COO 17 


It will be seen from the above list that notwithstanding the« 

le fall fn real estate in the last few years the estimated values 
constantly crowded up to make up for the loss of personal 1 
hid behind Government bonds. Mr. Woop speaks of the “ larg 
plus capital acquired within the past five years,’ which none y 
deny, as our money centers have been fairly gorged with bonds and 
mortgages of every description, thrown upon the market because of 
the distress of business; yet we see in New York constant reductio; 
in the tax list at a rate which, if continued, will leave not a do 
ot personal property on the list in nine years. This is one feat iré 
of the public-debt swindle which of itself should prevent a single 
member of this House voting for it. Four men among the thousands 
who in that city swear off all their taxes through this method . 
$195,000,000 of personal estate, more than all that appears in the assess 
ment of that great center. It is ashameful imposition upon farm: 
manufacturers, and business men, whose property cannot be hid 
temporary exchange for Government bonds, to issue thes: 
taxable securities, and to-day it costs them indirectly in add 
taxes, I believe, vastly more than the whole interest on the pub! 
debt. 

All that has been said of the evils of a funded debt should | 
phasized fourfold to express its evils when 

SURMOUNTED BY THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM— 
a scheme by which the people give to capitalists the use of their ow 
credit, then borrow it back at ruinous rates of interest; a sche: 
which may be warranted to transfer the property of the many int 
the hands of the few in less time and with less noise than any ot! 
ever devised by man; a plan by which the control of our curre: 
farmed out to rich men and institutions whose every interest is « 
actly opposed to the interests of the people. They always struggle for 
high usury, which is the tax they levy upon industry. They may 
be depended upon in seasons of greatest financial distress to with- 
draw and reduce their credits and currency, and thus aggravate mai 
fold the depreciation of property and bz inkrupte ies, and in seasons 
of prosperity and importation of money to so increase their circula- 
tion and credits as to stimulate business and speculation unnaturally 
and dangerously under this system, thus always working against the 
people. 

After the passage of the resumption act, January 14, 1875, the coun- 
try, already in the throes of monetary panic, was plunged still deeper 
into an era of disaster and distress unprecedented for severity and 
duration in our history. That act steadily swept away the founda- 
tion of all our business, of our whole financial system—the legal-t 


| der notes—until under its operation $35,318,984 had been destroy ed; 
| when, appalled in view of the ruin wrought, Congress on May 31, 


1878, repealed so much of the act as required the cancellation of les ? 
tenders. During these three years succeeding the resumption act 





| some conception ‘of the withering, sicke ning work of this and other 


be y issue more non-taxable bonds? They open a door by which | 


nearly all personal property may, and a large portion of it actually 
doen escape taxation and throw the burdensof Government upon those 
whose property is in farms and other real estate. Many think church 
property should pay its share to support the Government that pro- 
tects it; but what shall we say to this open door by which untold mill- 
ions of the most productive property escapes taxation? So notorious 
has the practice become of transferring or pretending to transfer for 


the day personal property into Government bonds in order to swear | 


off taxes that financial reports mention it. The assessors are doing 
their work in Chicago, and the Chicago Times has just reported that— 
Government bonds were active, many of those who bought to evade taxation 
wing their bonds back on the market. The dealings of one house exceeded 


OO On 


They bough 
At the last bankers’ convention at Saratoga, on August 6, 1879, it 
was openly threatened by the secretary of the association that if Con- 
gress did not reduce the taxes on national banks the capital thus in- 


vested would be taken out and escape all taxation, in these words: 


evade Taxatior 





rhe capital now in national banks will invested in some way whet t will 
quite proba! escape taxation altoget Already there have been retired, from 
New York City alone, over 830,000,000 banking capital ‘ rplus Probably 
aot one-tenth of that capital is now s to taxatio: 


=) 


laws can be gained from Dun, Barlow & Co.’s list of business failures: 


Number of 


bs ” : | Percentage 
Years. failures. Liabilities. fai'ures 
SD pucksiniiuliewtues anteaeabsa call 7, 740 | $201, 060,000 | Lin everyt 
IBTG 20 ce ccccce cocwcccocecscccccccsecs | 9,090 | 191,117,000 | Lin ¢ 7 
Dl thibn idan tines iiaae enna nana ie | 8, 872 190, 669, 000 | 1 in every 64 
SEE Pactiansadéws cadunicas da passe seeks 10,478 | 234, 383, 132 


Receivers were appointed over one hundred and seven railroads 
covering 12,619 miles of track, with a capital of $779,679,000. Oni 
hundred and thirty-two railroads were sold under foreclosure, co\ 
ing 16,623 miles, about one-fifth our railroad mileage, having a cay)! 
of $72,463,000. In short, two hundred and eight railroads, operati ng 
25,209 miles, were sold during these three years, or. were still in t! 
hands of a receiver, according to the Chicago Railway Age. No less 
striking was the failure of manufacturers and farmers. Factories 
and shops were often sold at one-sixth cost and farms seized fot 
whatever nee age was upon them by hundreds of thous: ands. Pre 
uce sold so low as to compel farmers to borrow money and mortgag 
their lands, until in many counties of the West almost the whole te! 
ritory has been placed u: der incumbrance to eastern and foreigt 
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lists at high rates ot 
Ee neclish landlord system. 


<avered, homes ruined, hearts broken, 


interest, giving us a practical taste of the 


Labor every 





where suilerec families were 
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lives destroyed 

















der these staggering afilictions what did the national banks do 
é people > Did they come totherescue? Did they help to sus 
ir sinking industries? Did they seek to hold up prices and 
ip courage ? Did they til ip the void in our « Irrency created 
he destruction of over 330,! UU,U0U gree re s st he I erst 
» helped to break prices. They tore dow1 he i » build 
[he people reaped the whirlwind from these corporations in re- 
rthe almost countless millions they had given them. As soon 
rl was felt over the decreasing \ ime ( é ( reduced 
rculation as follows: 
ry 14, 1875, they ha Ge 1, 861, 450 
M 1. 1878. when contractic ’ reste 21. 989 QO9 
Ma 1 direct contraction of...... epee ), O29, 351 
N y is all; they curtailed their loans, withdraw credit at 
ie n its withdrawal made bankrupt nevitable 
0 rhe 5. the nationa MNnKS loaned ~ <O=4, 700, OOO 
etal the nationa nks loaned. . id 131, 300, 000 
QO the national banks “91. 900. 000 
187%, the national banks ‘ “34, GOO, COO 
RY heport of Comptroller of the Curren L279 showing con 
tion of over one hundred and fifty millions in their loans. Ir 
h this even the Bank of England, in modern panies and 
ses, by ie issue of its paper money quiets the storm, and on three 
separate occasions in the last thirty years has asked and obtained 
ment the privilege of issuing paper money without re 
as ‘ 1 lieve the business community and to protect credit 
| Bank nee and other money institutions of that country 
time of panic have even loaned to merchants, manufacturers, and 
chanics as high as $36,000,000 in a single fortnight without othe 
urity than an honest name, where that was ali that could be given, 
der to keep alive the industri the country and prevent suf 
fering and loss. They realize that theirown profits depend upon the 
fits of producers. Since the great failure of crops in Europe and 
unprecedented demand for our cereals it is estimated that one 
indred millions have come tothe country which have thus far escaped 


reat national money prison, the 
whereupon as soon as it 
f national-bank money might to start our prostrate 
lustries, the banks reversed their former policy and are now rapidly 

ting their currency, having increased it nearly a million of dol- 
lars in a single week, (ending November 22, 1880.) They are also in- 
their loans, which on February 21, 1280, reached $969,500,000, 
in increase of $135,500,000. : 

In old ynfortable hives for their bees, 
raised flowers for their convenience, and after three or more years, 
when the hives were loaded with rich honey, smoked them out and 

ppropriated their stores. The bankers took the hint, and have ever 

ce treated the people as bees were once treated, by first offering 

ioney and credit to stimulate industry, and after the workers have 

ecumulated enough to tempt their avarice the money and credit are 
withdrawn, 


freasury , and been added to the 


lation, became probable that an increase 


not be necessary 


reasing 


times bee men provided « 





THE DUPES 





BE SMOKED < e 


and their treasures confiscated. The banks are now encouraging the 
workers preparatory to the smoking-out process as heretofore, when- 
ever accumulations will justify. ‘‘ Walk into my parlor said the spider 
to the fly,” and the tly walked in. We farm out to these men the 
privilege of levying taxes upon the land, labor, and commerce of the 
country in defiance of every principle of justice. When Pennsylvania 
was a colony, she issued legal-tender paper money and loaned it for 
reasonable interest to the people, thus greatly stimulating the growth 
of the country. No man can deny that the interest she took was a tax 
as much as if obtained for licenses. The man who applied for a license 
to pursue a business did it just as voluntarily as the man who applied 
for money to enable him to pursue his business. Each had to make 
it out of his customers and pay it to the colony. The difference be- 
tween thatsystem and oursis, they loaned tothe industrious and needy. 
We loan to the idle and wealthy. The interest or tax was gath- 
ered by the Government, regulated in amount by justice, and applied 
for the benefit of the whole people, while under the national-bank 
act the tax is gathered by individuals, is governed in amount by 
avarice, and applied to self-aggrandizement. 

No republic can or could stand before such asystem as our bonded 

bt and national-bank system. It is founded upon aristocracy. Its 
every principle demands a strong independent government. It 
already demoralized the leaders of 


on @) 


has 
the party that established it, who 
very stump and in every organ enunciate the doctrines of a pure 
despotism by teaching that the people are incompetent to be trusted 
with the control of their own financial affairs, but be turned 
ver to bond-holding and banking guardians. If this is true, our 
hers were fools and the Revolution a blunder. An able English 
ter hassaid: “There are three powers that rule the world—money, 
nd, and authority.” If a government surrenders the control of the 
irst it surrenders the control of everything. If you prove that the 
people cannot be trusted with their finances, yon prove all that king 


or emperor could desire. 


must 
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Not only does the republican party ins 
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trusted to manage their financial concerns, but ega ‘ 

Two ure 1 ) nd pe ) ‘ n Lis Dist \ ‘ \ 
disfranchise: | them, and have 1 more 
schools, and iprovements than if under the ¢ : J ty ft 
mass-meetings have been held here to ppea » ea 
simplest rig t America t 3 Bills have be ) 
restore to th ti ballot ] ve ot eve bee 
classes of citizens have been distranchised in leading republic States 
because of poverty, and for erreasons. In Massachusetts 1 
by General Butler in his recent argument before the Co 
Ele« tions, two fifths of the 1lLes ¢ é twenty-one years, oO! 
dred and th rtvy-Six thousand I n, have been disfra ichise 
ordinary reasons, and in Rhode Island, wit! population t 
hundred t} sand, from ten to tifteen thousan < sit sec 
because of their poverty solely, and because of restri ls rave 
minority govern that State. (See Wallace committe: s Da 
125. In other States laws ha ‘ ‘ 
voting lists, So complet lv has the I ) I 
itself under our present finan¢ system | 3 ) 
cannot see how the enemies of rty ha triumphe Re 
lic and defeated popular franchise at every point, « ‘ 
Government into a bondholders’ government. John SI 
the Senate, March 2, 1870, in a speech on the fundi 

I sir te of t H t 
great, at t I Hou r 
ompelled to aband ] oO’ ( gard to i 

Phat power has so intrenched itself here no membe 
trol, not only in this House but in the Tr i W ‘ 
House This House has just adopted rules for its governn t d 
that of future Congresses which tically defea i i I 
wnti-bank legislation 
and car ret no committee to report a bill interferir ‘ pnd 
other monopolies. The money centers of the East have triumph 
through these autocratic rules. We have alreadyspent whole a wna 
many night hours in a fruitless fight against the despotism of these 
rules, and the very men who made this House a political bastile for 


ill Representatives who will not bow to our feudal lords are now 
fighting the consequences of their own traitorous votes 
loo late! The scepter has passed fron 
body is not a House of Representatives 
Bonds and banks have created orders, and orders for their own pro 
tection have demanded an 
the people. 





the people’s h ls, and this 





independent government, out of reach 


No despotism exists without orders No repub ea 





exist with them. The bonded banking system would be shivered if 
the people could get at it. It is only in an independent government 
that it can exist. Mr. Adams said two orders will render a 


erable ; creditor and debtor make the system of Spartans and Helot 


One of the students of history wrote soon after our Revolut 

Neither large standing armies, hereditary perpetuities, nor « 
will answer for a republic. 

Individuals die, their estates are divided; but these great rpora 
tions that contro] us never die, never let go. They are omnipresent 
with their tools and agents. They lobby this House. They pack 
conventions and control nominations with money and intluence. They 





are determined to rid this House of the “party of the center.’ No 
money will be spared todoit. Candidates will be chosen to runagainst 
them who can best deceive the people. All schemes and tricks 
“bulldozing” will be used to defeat the men who are e: 
and demanding that the usurer 
out from this temple consecrated to liberty . 

My substitute for the Wood retunding bill restores to the people 





, BLOC k iobhe rs, and retut det a be ast 


the benefit of the circulating medium now granted as a bon 1s to 
national banks, and 
IVORCES THE 1 I ’ : VI 


} 


whose union Calhoun truly said (in the t 
‘* more dangerous than that of church and stat 
It converts national-bank | 


pena 


September 18, 1837) is 
in any form or shape 


tender 


notes into lega greenback: l 
thus enables us to pay at once $340,000,000 of our maturing 
without one dollar of tax, without inflating the currency a mil 
out injuring it, but rather improving it, and without injustice y 


class, and I defy any man on this floor to refute this 
show why this should not he a me 
These bonds, we all know ild | 


atA ait? 
ve pala with ne 
they would be preferred 


propos 


, and transform, as 


to coir 


a magician’s wand, this Pandora’s box of ills into an « 
a fountain of perpetual youth. This would be an en 
lamation to the pe apl from the Slavery Of usul out ve 
| easy for a camel to go through the eye of a needle as for suc! ea 
ure to go through this House; hen as I desir Hare issue Upo 
increasing and perpetuating o1 paying these } ] provid 
for no increase of the currency; but the continua oft grat 
of $340,000,000 to the banks, when we ne«¢ ery ¢ 
debts, v ld be as stupid as it would be e1 
Secretary Chase said in his report, Decen 1, 1862 
Thet é is come when a cérculation of 
eT Pp f i hy mm ad is } 
of the r ‘ out < 
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The time has come, Mr. Speaker, when the people dem all the | of bonds have been paid with them since the Secretary of the Treas 
benefit of debt without interest, made into money. Every argument | ury first received greenbacks at the custom-house because preferr 
in favor of their having a part is an argument proving they should | The demand at the Treasury has been for greenbacks in exchang 
have itall; and thisGovernment should be enated from the bank for coin rather than the reverse. The gentleman from Maine [}f, 
which, as Jefferson says, are more dangerous than standing armies. | FRYE] says “ they are at a premium in coin.” The venerable Pet 
Volume 6, page 60> I st that our money will be improved by | Cooper, in a letter to members of this House a few days since, sa 
this changes The nat il-bank act acknowledges the superiority of | ‘To my personal knowledge a president of one of the leading 1 
rreenbacks by requiring that bank-notes be redeemed u Line eyed institutions of New York was recently offered 24 per cent 
greenback is a sign of the paternal love of the Governn for the | mium for a million dollars of legal-tenders.” They cannot be yn 
people—a sign of unity, of strength, of ind pendence f peace On | valuable than coin, because they are redeemable in coin, for a sty 
the contrary. the itional-ban} te is asign of the abso ndit cannot rise above its source. Coin cannot bestow greater value tha 
ference ol the G ernment toward tl people It is ta on ot t possesses. As soon as wt honored greenbacks at the custon a 
j inior of « ! Eve . on of slave f | they took their place as the best money in the land—whereupo: 
bankers became alarmed lest the people should discover that 
‘ do not depend upon coin for their value, and compelled their agents 
a a oe A Bap oe ee : > a eee a the President, Secretary of the Treasury, and Comptroller of ( 
—— ‘Aala Loh agent sacnennes-geie S ceay aie eteele ng-Eaadges as ") | reney, to appeal to Congress by message and report, urging that 
aren ae ol ‘oie kk soaiue ten tle tea : oa be demonetized, realizing the truth of Chief-Justice Strong’s o) 
: 7 . on the legal-tender cases, in which he says: 
Secretary Chase, in | s report to Co vress, D nber i, i> sa 7 
speaking of S20%.000.000 of State-ban! reulation outstand y Making these notes legal-tenders gave them a new use, and it needs no arg 
aU, > to show that the value of things is in proportion to the uses to which the 
I circula oo! t ‘ ‘ applied 
1 } oO the xi pens . ede tionand ae 
on t kept on hand for the latter purposs dit deserves con I'he bankers and stock-jobbers of New York also sent to the Sena 
a policy d | One ee bee ee raeenene ee S on a most elegantly printed and bound petition urging that they be 
: : on . eae vhole | monetized. This Congress dare not demonetize them and go bet 
i F the people, who begin to understand their rights, and will mainta 
I} unswerable argu applies to pationa ition | them, and now demand that the useless coin in the Treasury shall pa 
vith many times the force it then did to State-bank circulation The | off an equal amount of these maturing bonds and go out to bless the 
- the hands of the banks is almost twice as large as then. | tion. What would be thought of the plow manutacturer who insist 
Phe expense of redemption has been abolished and banks are not re- | Upon keeping old-fashioned wooden mold-board plows with whi | 
red to keep any reserve on hand in coin or greenbacks to redeem | redeem each steel plow s ld, lest the people should become dissat 
5. (see act June 20! 1874. sections 2 and 3.) but receive coin | istied and demand the plows of the fathers? What would you thir 
est on their bond reserves held by Government. They pay 1 per | Of the merchant that kept on hand, against a run, an old-fashion 
n theircirculation, but it is provided at Government expense | cradle for every McCormick reaper and self-binder sold, that can w 
ule receivable by the Government and its employés, thus one driver cut and bind twenty-five or thirty acres of grain in 
. partial legal-tender character and almost universal accept- | Or what would be thought of the Pullman Palace Car ¢ ompany 
Consequently the privilege is vastly greater now than it then they should hoard an old-time stage-coach for every car sold, les 
,' : bank money could only circulate near the bank and must | there should be a panic and railroad men should demand redemptio 
tantly be redeemed. Moreover, the interest-bearing debts of the | 4t their hands in the coaches of the fathers? They would 
Government are now over eighteen hundred millions, whereas the | from all men and all parties ridicule and be set down as idiots 
j l, five months preceding this report, was only ninety-five | they would be no more ridiculous, no more idiotic than the met " 
Hence if sound policy then required the advantages of | !sist that this Government shall hoard the clumsy coin of the fathers 
to be transferred to the people, how much more does sound | with which to redeem the greenback. What would we say 01 
demand the advantages of this more direct loan be promptly manufacturer who persisted in palming off artic les so p or tha 
sferred to the whole people. These bank bills rest solely upon always expected their return to be exchanged for better goods? | 
the edit of the United States and not upon any bank, as proved | long would he retain the respect and c¢ nfidens e of the comn 
the fact that they are as good and circulate as freely after the | Under our Constitution Congress is the only anthority whose 1 
failure of the bank issuing them as before. The tax upon our credit | and duty it is to manufacture money for this country. W ithe 
3 as great as if these notes were greenbacks, and greater because of | 4¢tlon there can be no money, and what ought the people to think 
the interest paid upon ‘the bonds held as security which under my | US If We persist in palming off upon them money so poor that 
bill would be at once redeemed | national-bank notes it must be redeemed in better money? Wes 
Have we the right to assume this circulation? Mr. Chase said in | false to the people and dishonor our high trusts if we do not se 
: , : it that every dollar issued from the Treasury, of whatever mat 
‘ ee a ae a a tutional | Made, shall be a perfect dollar, as good for one manas for another 
bases te regulate commerce. and 06 Feculst value of coin pos- | Capable of doing all that any money can do, 
ithority to control the credit circulation which enters so largely into Greer backs need redemption in the hardware of the fathers! \ 
: ree and affects in so many ways tl sue Of COI they will when the Government demonetizes and repudiates the: 
(ga in his report of December 5, 162 its custom-houses and Treasury, or when the last United States s 
p , ' anctenennt abd sanan t of vessels | ier surrenders and the last starry flag trails in the dust. Until th 
rs tlowi Le rt gh different States as a regulation of | all the people will ask is, that the coin of the fathers shall be redéeu 
Congress 1 ssured! hat current all be employed in | in greenbacks. 
ae oe oe one Pace Of Commerce. | ‘The Wood bill, as advocated and originally introduced, was « 
sin ta in subste ffect a power to regulate currenev, and | Signed to create a practically perpetual bond drawing 3} per ce! 
the@onstitutio 1 | interest. In England, where interest is only 3 per cent., there hav 
Have we the right to deprive the banks of this loan | been already extorted from the people $12,872,000,000 for interest a1 
2 ee _ | $17,000,000,000 for principal. The payment of the debt is not thought 
en ‘ ur tT iaw [hey hold their existence at the . <> 
’ 3. We may to-m if it promote the public interests with. | OT-_ It amounts to $4,555, 000,000. ; 
Their franchise has been valuable to them.—J. Sherman’s | This bill represents the feudal, aristocratic, snobbish English 1 
y bili, in United States Senate, February 28, 1870 | spective, retroactive spirit of New York City. It looks across th 
National bank act. June 30, 1864 | water to the effete despotisms of the Old World. It represents tl 
en OA Aud bed i ted. That Congress may at anv time amend. alter, | 8Pitit so rapidly growing on our eastern seaboard that submits to 
| republican form of government, only waiting for opportunity 
My bill provides for collecting from those most ben | change it. It represents the spirit which all our fathers, espec 
rnment. r | Washington and Jefferson, warned us against. On the other hat : 
: | the bill which I present asasubstitute characterizes 
This tax is just, and the House voted for it by a handsome majority THE ADVANCE GUAKD OF CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. 
ring the extra sessior (dam Smith says | It looks forward, not backward. It comes from the West, not t! 
laxation should be in proportion to the revenue enjoyed under the State | the East. It is drawn in the interest of the millions on out 
Secretary Chase said in his revort. December 9. 1861 prairies that by their genius and labor are feeding both the New Wo! 
‘ ‘ |} and the Old. It isdrawn in the interest of labor and true democra 
count mnedl ‘ =e 1as it | Tt would pay this $700,000,000 as follows: with legal tenders, iss 
T st contrib i I i = i: > 3° * > a ~ 
7 ; : : | in lieu of bank-notes retired, $340,000,000: with useless coin 
as the only tax by wh © can reach that large class of rich | hoarded in the Treasury, $150,000,000. The remaining $210,000,” 
exempt from taxation, for whose benefit the millions are | would be paid with surplus revenue from present sources and f1 
- , : | income taxes in two years or less. 
eee — os = | Eighteen hundred years ago the world was called upon to choose b« 
rhe theory of those who retain it is that it may be needed to redeem | tween a robber and a murderer, or a man who came to represent pea 
greenbacks—redeem greenbacks that have redeemed the country! | on earth and good-will to men. In their ignorance and prejud 
Only on the theory that the coin in the Treasury is better money can | they crucified their best friend and liberated the robber. 
there be any ground for retaining it a moment. Over $600,000,000'! To-day this House is called upon to choose between a robber act 
: 
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will murder our industries and our institutions, and despoil our 


that 
ped ple, and an act w hich will protect our people and bring peace on 
earth and good-will among men, and I ask which will you have? 


nas Jefferson, the father of the Constitution, could hardly find 
rds to express his disgust at bank issues and refunding schemes. 
He showed that the banks in his day had already obtained control 
a the Government. He said: 

country is abandoned to the and 
scoording to thels own the 








Tt } 


W 





ivarice jugglings of private individuals to 
quantum of circulating medium for 

to inflate by deluges of paper the nominal prices of property, and then 
p p that property at one shilling e pound, having first withdrawn the 


nedium which might endanger a competition in purchase.—Volume 7 


interests 





OD t 


And again wrote Albert Gallatin, in 1815, 6, pages 408 and 


volume ig 









undone, sir, if the banking mania is not s ippressed Put down 

-s. and if this country could not be carried through th st war against 

t powerful enemy without ever knowing the want of a ar. without dé 
nee on the traitorous classes of her citizens, without bear a on the re 
; of the people or loading the public with an indefinite burden of debt, | 





thing of my countrymen. 
We are now without any common measure of the value of prop D ite 
nes are up or down at the willof the worst of our citizens 
lo Dr. J. B. Stuart, volume 7, page 64: 
I rank mania is raising up a moneyed aristocracy i: country which has 
set the Government at defiance 
Again he said: “The object of the latter (bank issues) is to enrich 
swindlers at the expense of the honest and industrious part of the 
nation.” (Volume 6, page 246.) Andagain he speaks of “the dangers 
of a paper medium abandoned to the diseretion of avarice and of 
ewindlers (Volume 6, page 3:4. And again: ‘“‘ This a of 


rreak us.” (Volume 6, pa 
was a public 


he banks must be broken or it will 1 
He said the idea that a public debt 
minds of believer 


109. 
fons well 
but the art and mys- 
ry of banks a wonderful improvement upon that. It is estab- 
shed upon the principle that “private are a public blessing. 
* * Jf the debt which the banking companies owe be a blessing 
unybody it is to themselves alone, who are realizing a solid interest 
10 per cent. on it.” (Volume 6, 239 and 241. ‘The 
dating fund is the only one we can ever command with certainty. 
[t is sufficient for all our wants, and the impossibility of ever defend- 
he country without its aid as a borrowing fund renders it indis- 
ensable that the nation should take and ke ep it in their own hands 
ir exclusive resource.” (Volume 6, pages 393, 1814.) Again: 
Government, I say, has still been overawed from a contest 
vith them, (the banks,) and has even countenanced and strengthened 
heir influence by proposing new establishments with authority to 
lle yet greater sums from our citizens. This is the British influ- 
to which I am an ene my, and which we must subject to our 
vernment or it willsubject us to that of Britain.” (Volume 6, page 
14>. 
Albert Gallatin said : 


currency is not dealing 


vo 
blessing 
adapted to the s in dreams;” 
is 


debts 


f § oO! 


pages 


S the 


ul 


ence, al 


put 


in money 





s ig @ paper making money. * * 
I unrestricted right of coining gold or silver m0 ght be cle rimed with as mu h 
ropriety as that of coining a paper money.— Wi f Albert Gallatin, volume 3 


Thomas Jefferson demonstrated that a majority of each generation 
of voters passes away in nineteen years, and he took the bold ground 
that one generation has no more right to sell bonds not to be paid in 






nineteen years, that is, to sell bonds for a succeeding generation to 
pay, than it has to sell the next generation into slavery. He said: 
[here have existed nations, and civilized and learned nations, who have thought 
hat a father had aright tosell his child as aslavein perpetuity, that he could alien- 
ate | s body and industry conjointly, and @ fortiorihis industry se parately, and con- 
sume its fruits himself.'* * * But we, this age and this country especially, are 
anced beyond those notions of natural law. Weacknowledge that our children 


wn free. * * We believe or act as if believed that although an indi 


father cannot alienate the labor of his son, the aggregate body of fathers 

may alienate the labor of all their sons, of their posterity in the aggregate, and 
lige them to pay for all the enterprises, just or unjust, profitable or ruinous, into 
our vices or our passions may lead us; but I trust that this proposition needs 
to be looked at by an American to be seen in its true point of view, and that 
shall consider ourselves unauthorized to saddle posterity with our debts, and 
* * We must repay them ourselves 


ly bound to pay them ourselves. 
proscribing forever the English practice of perpetual funding.—Thomas Jefferson's 
to Mr. Eppes, 1813, volume 6, pages 196, 197, 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who introduced this bill, shows in his able speech that refunding has 
proved a bonanza of wealth to syndicates and bankers; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury sold $50,000,000 of four-and-a-half percents 
April 11, 1878, at less than the market price to a syndicate of the 
First National Bank of New York and others, ten months after hav- 

ld to the same parties $75,000,000 four percents at par. He fu 
shows that these four percents had not depreciated, but were 
at a premium, and that this sale by extra 4 per cent. inter- 
ade a net loss in the fourteen years the bonds had run of 
about $3,000,000, and “that the conditions of popular subscriptions 
for thirty days, which had been required in the 4 per cent. syndicate 
contract, were omitted in the 44 per cent. contract,” so as to insure to 
the m the full benefit of this gift. 

He then shows that the First National Bank of New York, a small 
istitution of “small and uncertain credit,” with a malta! stock of 
“as a half million, owned by ba men, into whose hands it passed 
‘simultaneously with the incoming of the present Administration,” 
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had actually handled over 3400, 000,000 of four percents and become 
indebted to the United States $122,000,000 at atime. This bank, after 
carrying $1,000,000 to its surplus, showed a profit of $579,018.8s 

He says there is instance in the history of this or any other 


IONAL 


RECORD. i 


no 





government where anything like this has occurred, and concludes his 
arraignment of the Secretary thus 

Andrew Jolu 1 Was im] land came near being re I 
dency for alleged offenses 1 ’ reat nor so detrimenta 
terests. 

But instead of preferring articles of impeachment for these grave 


ottenses he bringsin a bill to 


manipulate. 


$700,000,000 more 1 


issue 


He cries “thief!” and then asks us to 


a 
PUT SEVEN NDRI ILLION ARS IN N 
Again, he 
est burden, ‘it 


it 


SAVS, ¢ 


is our d 
] t 


tv & relieve the ple i ucl I 
b LALO Yy it pec pie OLs na ‘ 





and unnecessary load a 16 earliest practicable moment,” and then ar 

gues for a practically permanent bond, and declares on pa ut 
Lam notof opi that this generation either can s 

the total public debt- 

and provides in his bill that only $40,000,000 can be pa 


short bonds notwithstanding he shows that 
I 


In 





any year, 











creased taxation $71,000,000 and probably more can be paid per im, 
and gives as his reason, “the object of this restriction being to prevent 
any interference with the usual and natural condition of available 
funds for mereantile purposes.” In other words, on account of 1e! 
cantile funds,” we must lock up in Treasury all excess ome 
over 340,000,000 a year out of reach of “ mercantile purpos 

Under that provision $100,000,000 might be locked up i single 
year. Nothing could be more transparent than this argut [t is 
how to make the people think ther purpose to pay the debt and 
how not to do it; how to say enough by way of criticism of repub 
lican mismanagement and rascality, to make the people think there 
is a difference between the leaders of the old parties, and at the same 
time to out-Sherman Sherman in subserviency to the money power! 

No man can show a single difference in the financial or any other 
policy between the republicans and hard-money democrat It is six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. The republican party has ear 
ried the elections of late years by picturing kuklux outr ures in the 
South, and now it appears the Government military hool at Wes 
Point, under republican rule, has been converted into a kuklux estab 
lishment, where the chief usement tor years has beer nsult ng 
negroes, and 

NIGHT M A TIONS KE NOW Hil 

followed by customary proot Nobody to blame, he nigger did 
it,’ &c. Again, the people of this District, disfranchised by repub 
licans, have appealed for their rights to this democratic Congress 
and the Committee on the District have voted unanimously, with on 
exception, against enfranchising them. Again, the crime dem 
cratic State governments have been an interesting theme for repub 
licans, who are now imprisoning men to prevent free speech and pat 
doning men “in the ring,” before a day’s imprisonment, who are con 
victed of the greatest crime known to our people and institutior 
bribing legislators. That party will vote almost solid for this dem 
ocratic bill. Secretary Sherman said in aspeech the other day in Ohio 
the republican party 1s pledged to refunding. He might have vided 
they are pledged to every scheme of the banks, opposed to free coin 
age of silver, to greenbacks, and in favor of bank-notes and bonds. I 
believe the members of that party on this tloor count without thei 
host; that the voters will soon teach them a lesson, and repudiate the 
men who here vote for this bill. As for the democratic party, I am 
thankful it cannot be made to follow New York leadership. The hon- 
orable representative of Wall street on this floor may say with all 
suavity to his party, ‘‘ Walk into my parlor;” but the West and South 
will beg to be excused I believe there are » hundred democrats 
on this floor who cannot be induced to vote for this bill; but if it 
becomes a law in spite of our protests and remonstrances, we shall 
appeal from this House to the people of the United States, and we 
pledge our sat red honor they shall kno. who prove taise and who 
prove true in this crisis of our history. 

If this House refuses to adopt my substitute, or some oth vhicl 
would promptly pay off all this debt without hardship to a 
and once more orders the issue of new bonds, with pledge 
$378,000,000 more than is necessary to redeem and cancel those soo! 
to mature, I insist that it is abs« te proof that the national bank 
control own this body; I sist that it will demonstra » the 
world the House Repre enta f of the Unitec [ pre 
fers to 
rathe han tax the rich for the benefit of the y] Lhe 
passage of this refunding bill is a crime that cannot be « é or 
given by the people. It will smell to Heaven, and be a dged by the 
nation as a robber act. Already remonstrances a passage 


and petitions for the passage of a bill to pay this debt ha col 
from various States. Already we have heard warning notes fro 
Maine, by Messrs. MURCH and Lapp; from Texas, by Messrs. JONI 
and MILI from Alabama, by Mr. Lowe; from Georgia, by Dr. FEI 
roN ; from Missouri by Mr. Forpb, and from other sections by « 
quent members Every Representative uy this floor who comes 
here to represent the people, and! rt the ! t solt tr 
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inquiry the duty of Congress. 
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and Means Committee, though the petitions had for four years been 
buried in his own committee, and with them this important inform- 
ation from the country. 

The exhaustive legal argument in which the chairman of the law 
committee of this House demolished the proposition for a commission 
should not be mutilated, and shall be given in its logical and irref- 
utable entirety. He says 


i 


irst Lu lered the project proposed as not only unnecessary, but 
as setting a mischievous precedent in the Federal legislation of the country It 
ed to me that the establishment of such a commission would possibly be 
retext for raising other commissions to inquire into other mat 
ary or domestic character—a commission perhaps to ascertain 
whether it is not detrimental to public morals for a husband to kiss his wife on 
Sunda nd whether a barrel of beer should not be chastised for working upon 
the Lord's da 
Mr. Speaker, those well-worn jests have long done service, but 
probably never before to establish a great constitutional proposition. 
It is to be hoped that the millions of intelligent and patriotic me- 
morialists will at once see the peril and absurdity of a commission, 
and for the peace of the beer-barrel and the safety of our institutions 


abandon the purpose. 


aelzed upon é 





ter ota im 


THE USE OF COMMISSIONS. 

But, Mr. Speaker, is there anything new in the appointment of com- 
missions of inquiry into any subject of interest to the country? 
Last year more than half a million was appropriated to investigating 
and preventing if possible the ravages of yellow fever. There were 
some constitutional scruples about national authority early in the 
season, but as the fever approached and the peril grew the State- 
right scruples weakened, and nearly all concluded that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. YOUNG] had really acquired some valuable 
knowledge which he frankly announced to the House when he said 
he “had fought four years to find out if a State was stronger than a 
nation, and found that it was not.” 

\ commission was created a few years ago to observe the transit 
of Venus, December, 1874, in the interest of science. It cost the Gov- 
ernment $125,000. The Arctic expedition cost $150,000. The subse- 
quent commission to the North Pole cost $50,000. Large appropria- 
tionshave been made since to thesame object. Our great and humane 
life-saving service along the coast cost last year $502,000. It is a 
humane and beneficent agency. When instituted, only a few years 
ago, it was denounced as an extravagant and dangerous precedent, 


just as this measure of “ life-saving” now is by the gentleman from 


Kentucky 

‘Thousands of dollars have been appropriated to “ grasshopper com- 
missions’’ and to “‘cotton-worm” investigations, and mainly in the 
interest of wise progress and national development. When a fatal 
malady was destroying our cattle, Congress promptly appointed a 
commission to inquire into the best means of arresting the epidemic 
and preventing its spread and ravages. Thus it has long been the 
custom of this Governmeut to examine carefully by reliable agents of 
its own choosing subjects forced upon it by the exigency of the times 
or brought to its notice by appeals from the people. Such a com- 
mission, to investigate the question of the liquor traffic and the col- 
lateral questions which are interdependent, is in the safe line of our 
history. The importance and magnitude of the subjects warrant 
from Congress official inquiry, that it may at least be furnished with 
impartial, authentic, and comprehensive statistical information. If 
that investigation shall establish as a fact that intemperance is not 
the source of the large share of crime and misery, as well as of cost 
and pauperism, let us know the truth and set at rest the ignorant 
clamor against it. If it is proven, as indeed seems to be the unani- 
mous verdict of the civilized world, of jail and alms-house, of asylums 
and scatfolds, that itis the destroyer of happiness, the burden of society, 
and the foe and curse of man, let enlightened and progressive legisla- 
tion interpose as it does against other evils which afflict society and 
imperil its peace and well-being. 


WHAT ARE “ SUMPTUARY LAWS 

The gentleman from Kentucky,[Mr. KNotTtT,] as before quoted, 
alludes to any legislation which might have restraining force against 
intemperance as “sumptuary” laws. There is no argument in an 
epithet, and it is the weight of his position which gives it undue au- 
thority. But the mere dicta of the head of the Judiciary Committee 
comes to us almost like a decision of a court. Still this is an age of 
bold questioning, and even the Supreme Court has had, in this House, 
some very grotesque criticism. But this charge is one of definition 
and historic fact rather than of judicial opinion. Webster defines 
“‘sumptuary,” * pertaining to, or regulating, expense or expenses.” He 
says,‘ sumptuary laws are laws passed by a Government to restrain 
the expenditure of its subjects or citizens,either in apparel, food, or 
otherwise.” 
ally to that meaning. The law writers fully sustain this definition. 
Bouvier, in his Law Lexicon, defines them to be “laws relating to the 

{ 


expenses of the people, and made to restrain excess in apparel, food, | 


and furniture,” and * regulated the dress, and to some extent the diet, 
according to rank.” He goes on to say, with great candor: “In modern 
times legislation is not resorted to in regard to this object; but the 
subject is sometimes discussed in connection with the laws for the 
prevention or punishment of intemperance, which is so direct and fruit- 


ful a source of crime. 


It will be noticed that not only his detinition but this statement ab- 
solutely excludes the assumption that “laws forthe prevention or pan- 


The root of the word, sumptus, expense, confines it liter- | 








es 


ishment of intemperance” can be called sumptuary laws; for he says 
‘modern legislation is not resorted to in regard to this object,” (that is 
for sumptuary restraint,) and in the same sentence recognizes t} 
present existence of the restrictive laws against intemperance. 
Blackstone makes asimilar but stronger distinction. Hedefines them 
as “laws against luxury and extravagant expenses in diet, dress, and 
the like,” and speaks of them as absurd relics of an earlier age, By; 


is, 


16 


laws against intemperance he distinctly declares to be of an entire]y 
different nature and a legitimate exercise of civil power. He says 
“but if a man makes his vices public, though they be such as 
principally to affect himself, as drunkenness and the like, they 
become, by the bad example they set, of pernicious effect to societ, 
therefore it is then the business of human laws to correct them.” 

The profound and philosophic Montesquieu, in his “Spirit of Laws.” 
discusses the subject of sumptuary laws at great length and with m 
learning, but evidently was not aware that laws against intemperance 
and the traffic, which is its twin, belonged to that class. He treats oj 
sumptuary laws only in connection with luxury, extravagance, and 
rank. These three great law authors and publicists could haye 
learned something if they had belonged to a properly organized judi. 
ciary committee. 


CHINESE AND ROMAN SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

Historical evidence confirms the same view. Sumptuary laws have 
been directed against luxury and extravagance, and not against in- 
temperance. They undertook to enforce economy and frugality as 
well as industry. One of the sumptuary decreesof a Chinese emperor 
not only commanded frugality but enforced labor, adding, “if there 
is a man who does not work or a woman who is idle, somebody must 
suffer cold or hunger in the empire.” Therefore he ordered the mon- 
asteries of Bonzes to be destroyed. 

The sumptuary laws of the Romans prohibited luxury and extray- 
agance. They regulated the dress of the women and the dowry of 
the brides. Inthe reign of Augustus, the Roman Senate, itself neither 
frugal or rigid, decreed frugality for the women. But the revocatior 
of the Appian and Licinian sumptuary laws was caused by the hos- 
tility of the women, as it regulated their apparel and ornaments. The 
Roman Senate finally surrendered to the protests and petitions of t 
Roman women. Then, as now, the disfranchised were unequal befor 
the law. And to be unequal is to be oppressed. 

Under Tiberius sumptuary decrees were by him enforced agains 
the quantity of gold and silver ornaments; against pictures a: 
statues; against “ wonders of art;” against “ dress aboverank ;” against 
rich vestments and precious stones, ‘for the purchase of which : 
coin is carried into foreign or hostile nations.” These and many ot 
such laws were directed, not against the excesses of “‘ intemperanc: 
proper, but in opposition to the profuse extravagance and fabulons lux 
ury which marked that whole century of Roman splendor from the 
battle of Actium to the revolution which gave the empire to Galba. 
The decay of that wondrous power might not have begun so soon had 
they recognized the domination of moral forces over material intlu- 
ences—whether of poverty or profusion—of luxury or rank. It is 
only Christian civilization which develops this progressive but invir 
cible authority, and he is a wise legislator who recognizes its sway. 


} 
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ENGLISH SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

The English sumptuary laws are a series of absurd and arbitrary 
decrees against extravagance, mainly in dress and ornament; some 
few against great variety in eating, but never against intemperance ir 
the use of intoxicants. They were largely based on rank, and were used 
as an agent to enforce frugality in the working classes, and thus keep 
down the price of labor. They were part of the crushing aristocratic 
machinery which sought not the benefit of the many but the law- 
guarded ascendency and prerogatives of the few. By a law of 23 
Henry VI, 1444, the entire yearly allowance for clothing to an agri- 
cultural servant was 3s. 4d.; in a later law—3 Edward IV, 1463—it is 
declared that “ the commons, as well men as women, have worn and 
daily do wear excessive and inordinate array and apparel, to the great 
displeasure of God, and impoverishing this realm of England, and to 
the enriching of other strange realms and countries, to the final de 
struction of the economical welfare of the said realm.” This law 
decreed that “the clothing of laborers, artificers, and servants, and 
the wives of these, shall be of cloth, not passing the price of two shil- 
lings the broad yard.” It also forbid to grooms and servants to eat 
meat more than once a day ; their wives and daughters are forbidden 
to wear “ veils of a higher price than twelve pence each.” By a later 
law, ‘‘ to knights, esquires, and gentlemen, their wives and daughters, 
according to their rank,” itis to wear forbidden furs, velvets, and cloths 
of gold, “or silk of the color of purple.” Only the wife of the lore 
mayor, or of a knight having a yearly income of £40 was permitted to 
wear ermine, sable, or a silver girdle. Noone under the degree of lord 
could wear plain cloth of gold ; no one under the rank of duke could 
wear “ cloth of gold of tissue.” Purple and gold were forbidden to : 





| save the royal family. A clause in this law secures the only rational 


aristocratic prerogative—it prohibits all persons “ not of noble rani 


Strom wearing “ garments of indecent brevity.” It strangely omits to 1n- 


form us at which end of the garment the “ brevity” is interdicted, 
but offensive exposure was by law thus made a privilege of nobility. 
This was vastly more rational and more significant than many of the 
provisions of these absurd laws which were both in Rome and England 
part of a tyrannical system by which the useful classes were robbed 














f rights, and the monstrous privileges of unnatural rank and a cor- 
rupt and profligate aristocracy were fortified by laws in the making 
a which ‘ the people , had no voice, and TO W hic h they ave only a 


nless and compelled consent. 


w 
SOPHISTR IGNORANCI 

Speaker, such laws can have no place in The 
name is offensive to our American sense of individual right and 
hartered liberty.” Hence when it is sought to bring into odium 
which shall restrain vice by setting le unds to individual 
ir any system which shall check crimes of a certain class by 
power, the first resort is to say itis a “ sumptuary law Some- 
es the result of ignorance, it is more often the trick of sophistry 
e sneer of baffled wrong. Our system is based on checks as well 


guarantees. 


M1 


our Tree system. 
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veace and good order of society or the general welfare. 


1i¢cs Wisely says: 
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Just personal liberty can never be incompatible | 


The | 


erty consists in mutual guaranteeing of certain rights of actions and en- 
s clear that, correspondingly, it consists in mutual checking, which 
ynnot exist without corresponding mutual toleration 
populat rights had made some advance in England, at- 
s were made by the cry of “ liberties and rights” to incite prej- 
the public mind against the restraints of law Smollet, 
¢ of the year 1730, gives a striking illustration of this and the 
( of a false epithet He says 
g vas at that period infest ith robbers, assassins, and incen¢ 
1 const ence of degenerac profligacy d ti of 7 li 
nmé f the kingdom This det In a@ great measure, arose from an ab 
tio! hat laws necessary to prevent those acts of disorder, violence. andra 
i my bl th tl rty the British subject—a notion that con 
d ction be een liber and licentiousness, as if that freedom was de- 
v t of hie pl ecurity for their lives or effects 
) AVI , rEMPERAN rut 
NWARRANTI 
ments used against restrictive legislation on these subjects | 
en a ckless of embarrassing facts as classing it with sump- 
iws. Since the exis of rGovernment it has claimed 
gs right and exercised control over this parent vice as well as other 
l evils which pollute ard tax society. Both before and after the 
ption of the C titution both national and State laws are full of 
measures 
Bancrolt, in his Hist ry of the tes, t lls us that in 1676 the 
stitution of Virgin le ice of the tyrannical one of 
stocratie proprietar ont: clause The sale of wines 
it spirits is absolutely prohibited (if not in Jamestown, yet 
ise) throughout the whole country.” Virginia has retrograded 
liti »}] Preside? TT} ‘ f the the w “ae 
r bition aS well as residents Lhe ¢ is Of the trathe was rec- 
g by the laws of many of the States. In 1877, the Continental 
rress, of which Dr. Franklin and Dr, Rush were members, passed 
ously this resolution: 
That it be recommended to the several Legislatures in the United 
umediately to pass laws the most effectual for putting an immediate stop 
pernicious practice of distilling grain, by which the most extensive evils 
» be derived if not juai kly prevented 
Well-meaning but unsophisticated fanatics! A little experience on 
ary committee might have made them useful citizens, if not 
ba dniwini 
But our modern legislation is full of proof that this is one of the 
subjects constantly and necessarily controlled by our national author- 
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\ statute enacted by Congress in 18232, still in force, is in these words: 
No ardent spirits shall be introduced, under any pretense, into the Indian coun 
Every person * * who sells, exchanges, gives, barters, or disposes of 
rituous liquors or wine to any Indian under * * * any Indian superin 
ndent or agent, or introduces or attempts to introduce any spirituous liquor or 
wine intothe Indian country, shall punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
ears, and by a@ fin fy more than $300.—De ed Statute 2139 
By a statute of 1854, it is provided that— 
ery person who shall, within the Indian country, set up or continue any distill 
ery for manufacturing ardent spirits, shall be liable to a penalty of $1,000; and the 
intendent of Indian affairs, Indian t, or sub-agent, within the limits of 
rhose agency anv distill continued shall fe rthwith destroy 
eak up the same ised Statut 





A later statute, of March 15, 1864, provides that on suspicion that 
wy per ‘“‘is about to introduce any spirituous liquor into the Indian 
ountry” the right of search, seizure, and destruction of the liquor 


§ ordered. 
Ry 


son 1s 





By a statute of 1847, which has been in full force since that date, 
s provided that- 
annuities, moneys, or goods shall be paid or distributed to Indians while they 





inder the influence of any descripti intoxicating 


liquor, nor while ther 
e good and sufticient reasons leading the oflicers or agents 


whose duty it may be to 














uch payments or distribution that there is any species of intoxicating 

vithin convenient reach of the Indias j fil th} } } nen of 

be shall have pledged themselves to ul their influence and to make all proper 

rtions to prevent the introduction and sale of such rin thei untr Revised 
St tes, 2087 


reaties with the Indians have rigid prohibitory 

y have been so negotiated tor more than half a century under all 
administrations. The tenth article of our treaty with the Delawares 
made in 1854, and which contains some suggestive wisdom not wholly 
applicable to the red man, has this provision : 


stipulations. 


Che Delawares promise to renew their efforts to suppress the introduction and 


the use of ardent spirits in their country and among their people, and to encourage | sand dollars for | 
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ig 1d Virtue, so t ry one m ie and oom 

petent to manage their own business rs; but should s them o« 1e to 
refuse to labor, and 1 become dissipated and worth] acre 
tionary wi Pres give such direction to the f t 
to time due to such persons as will prevent th 1 squat 
secure the be eof to their families 

Our treaty with the Poneas, 1859, contains this provis 

lo aid ih preventing the evils of intemperan s hereby 
any of the Poncas shall drink, or procure for ot 8 intoxicat yr, theiz 
proportion of tribal annuities shall be wit! 1 from them for ea 
* * * as the President shall direct 

Mr. Speaker, similar provisions exist in nearly all our treaties 
the various tribes, and rigorous laws exclude intoxicating di s 


and distilleries from their territory. Indeed, there seems to have 


existed no doubt that it is constitutional and wise in our nationa 
legislators to strictly prohibit all intoxicating drinks India 

Does the white man want all the whisky, or does he understand that 
its use is a curse to all, and still has only moral courage to deny it to 


Why has the gentleman from New York, {[Mr. Fer 
NANDO Woop, ] who has been here many years, never raised his voice 


somebody else ? 


for the repeal of these laws which have been in force, and, as he now 
says of such laws, “arrogating jurisdiction over questions of a moral, 
a religious character?” The gentleman from Texas [ Mr. REAGAN] 


was first in this House as far back as 1857, but I cannot tind that he 
has said one word against thus “ violating” “the great bulwark,” as 


he declares such laws do. 
Such laws have not been enacted by Congress only agair the Ir 





dian. By the code which Congress framed for the government of the 
District of Columbia it is forbidden to any licensed vendor of intox 
icating drinks “to sell, give, or administer to any soldi nte 
in the se the United States, or any person wearing fhe fi 

soldier oy oluntee any spirituous liquor ‘intoxicating dr * ondera 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, and forfeiting his license. Now, what 
has a soldier done, that he, too, like the “ poor Indian,” ca t have 


a drink of whisky if it is necessary to others 


be 


Surely there should 


] + 


no unequal discrimination made by law against a so W! 
shall not he have the same privilege in this as a citizen of the District 
or a member of Congress? In this Hall we hear the lega fessic 
appealed To oF an average about twice a day, ard wil me lawyer 


tell us how it is that intoxicating drinks 








are bad for an Ine tor 
bidden and ruinous to a soldier, and good and necessary t 
zen, a Government officer, and a member of Congress Reasoning 
from natural laws, Mr. Speaker, and common induction, in the Ice 
ot any direct ev idence, we are driven to the cone lusion t t< 
cants would produce the same effect on one as on the other ireu 
ments or illustrations of this theory, even if germane, might be unpat 
liamentary. But how can the distinguished gentleman from Kentuck 
[Mr. KNort,] standing at the head of the law committee of th 
House, tolerate these odious “sumptuary laws?” For years he has 
been chairman of that committee, and not a word of protest and m 
repeal of these infamous statutes. Only the other evening, in the 
amended code for the District, the penalty for selling intoxicating 
liquors between midnight and four o’clock in the morning was 1 
creased to $100. Practically it need not be a great wrong, for if 
man is “full” at midnight he might get on till four in the morning 
but the principle is the same. Some more flagrant o \ ill fol 
low, for if it may be forbidden during these four hour hy may it 
not be for the next four, and the next? 

Twill be recorded for a precedent 
And many an error, by the same exampl 
Will rush into the state. 

Mr. Speaker, who can say that the very things predicted by the 
gentleman himself may not come upon us—the blue vs and the 
beer barrel jest ? W hile it was only the Indian thi ( wed, T 
might be tolerated; but now these intermeddling sumptuary laws 
are coming into this District and closing these one thousand grog 
shops from midnight till four in the morning The Judiciary Con 
mittee should take up the matter and have it limited to the Ind 
But if such things are permitted here, we have the authority of l 





these distinguished gentlemen that the Constitution is in peril 
great bulwark” will surely go by the board. No, that Constituti 
has stood the wild storm of civil war, and the mad waves of an aw 
ful strife beat against it in baffled impotence, and its peril does not 
now come from any laws whi ill check crime or guard t 
lie peace or exalt the national life. 
H 

But is any restrictive legislation against the liquor traffi 
by any public necessity? It is not claimed that Congr: 5 
diction over this matter in the States beyond that power vinicl 
is by necessity involved in the control of revenne ai 
but Congress has by the Constitution legislative 
District with its one hundred and sixty thousan i 
over Territories which aggregate an area greater t ' & ¢ 
tinent of Europe. 

ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

In this District, Mr. Speaker, a vast amount of the people’s mo: 
is expended. The American people by natur i circumst es are 
alike generous and vigilant. They know that ery large part of 
the money expended in this District is a bo to the vested interests 
of the liquor traffic. A thousand grog-shops here, paying a few tho 

icense, cost millions in courts and crimes, police 
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State is now immeasurably less.” All impartial men there givethesame 
Last year in traveling more than a thousand miles in tha} 


State and seeing hundreds of thousands of people I did not meet 





a 





‘ n In a thrifty town in that State a lawyer told me that 
fore the adoption of the present law he and another attorney of { 
lace had always had plenty of business, as the cases growing out « 


drinking of Saturday and Sunday always required the week to sett 















































if he said withi two years atte the Maine law was adopted t 

‘ out of clients, went into other business, and were both now 

endent. I trust the example may have as much encourageny 

ul ¢ for the le professior 

From the other side of the quest Ce es evidence unanswe 
that this eftect is produced el brewers’ association was he 

1 4 nat 1 1875, I il Lice The pecia agent of the ra 
) na ddress said 
I Ss ( i ) t Lllie! i 
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Sta ( 00 127 ; j des 154 b i 
M a eve 3 02 br 3 only 68 1 
Ihio the wk le tof 29 In Indiana t Ba 
. In M it I l fro e tO 
at sil ( t i ) ! 
yt ‘ rif ) — 

Thus it has been abundantly proved, Wherever it has been t 
that restrictive laws, backed by moral forces, do restrain and e 
this evil. The city of Vineland, New Jersey, illustrates this 
It has a population of 10,500, composed otf 
French, En ish, and Scotel hey are l 
fruit-growers hanics, farmers, and labore 
has been ab y sine ts tt] fo 
Is 0) man, who is also overseer of the po 
poor fund needed was only $400 for the year 1874, and only on | 
ment during that vear. They have no debt i 
per cent., 8} most 1 improvem« rh wets 
fully justify u t is impartial inquiry which shall gi 
Congress and the country authentic information and statist 
rnuide its actio It l i 
our taxes and burcd 
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slave trade, he accepted the presents and sent this message | fax on Leat-tobacco. 
t | 
; ; | 
king Dahomey preserts his compliments to t Queen The 
acceptable and qgovd to } fa From the s 
evenue. He begs the Queen of England t ta st 5 


n him te tint 





Ik m of the King of Dahomey has had some very close 





less candid legislation by Congress 
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in progresses the objects of law become more comprehensive 


re elevated. Governme! 





becomes not only an agent for pro- 











ut an aid in development. Under a Christian civilization selling leaf-tobacco at retail « 
se of human brotherhood impels it to guard the weak against coeae Se Sone 
¢, The intense pursuit of wealth, with its vast associated | Z eee 
cessary to great enterprises, constantly tends to leave labor | Mr. | Said 
rey ot capital without such wise protection as shall unite the } Mr. An if 1S intenas bt Clie , \ 
sts of both, making them when thus in accord the one motive | the consumers. The Government says t rs 5 
f material progress. But to do these things wisely the law and snuff, “ You must contribute to the | 
r science which rules the world—dare not forget that its best and the payment of the nationa rt This | 
‘ ioral power, and its highest sanction above mere coercion. | S01 tobacco are full-grown met No on ty ‘ 
ne says: “All human laws derive their binding force solely | 2"¢ whoeve r does makes a volunt ry col trib tic 
t divine original, and must command what is right and pro- | treasury. This is exactly as it should b NO 
tis wrong, for no ' re valid that are contrary to God’s | fair except the whisky tax. It endangers no man’s food 
health or comfort. It interferes in no wise with 
e other day, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] | PUrsuit of life and happine 8S [t brings to the Tr 
iking of the whisky tax, “it interferes with the interests | 0f forty millions a year. This forty millions we 
intry for the sake of appeasing this miserable clamor about | dollar of it. The revenues, taking one year with anoth 
sentiment,” he struck a strange paradox. Mr. Speaker, the | SU!Micient to meet the ner essary expend tures of the Gove 
as no higher “ interest” than to recognize the “ moral senti- | Keep good the sink ng fund. fake a dollar from the tob 
f its truest and safest citizens, and to shape its legislation | !© Must be made up from the necessities of 1te, o rt 
remotely after what Blackstone calls for laws “their divine | »¥rden some wholesome industry with increased taxatic 
l } this this bill proposing Lo repeai and materia Vy ¢ nee 
, wat kik evan. Wis — the law taxing tobacco becomes very important. There ar re 
number of bil | rni revenut ) ‘ $ 
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lInpossibie TO 100K This great question of intemperance squarely | House. None of them are rtant a ive one j ‘ 
ice Without foreboding. The rush of our multiform activities | y; peals the whole tobacco ta nd proposes at as ly 
;the best energies of the people. They take up the burdens | the Treasur f forty millions of annual ne 5 
evil fastens on them without stopping to trace the cause or | directa lirect eftects. v “ rly a sas | 
ure. And yet the progress of knowledge, the rest] vi ( rd. logical lima Phis one ¢ 
iry, and the awakened thought of the age, are not ren » coil f , wssault u ‘ 
promise. 5 vice 1S DOW In a great degré e massed i yt} r ta i necessal velve mo } 
uations, in the North at least, have made marked impr ‘ f Lspecia 
(wenty-five years ago it was counted a pretty poor tow) first « ‘ 
re throughout the country which did not have an inn and a bar mn th yavine \ 
be largely the excu it s restr ( 
mart ot the « try l Cl ta i ( i 
yitnout ettect Ino | } ‘ 
cht i Io! ] ‘ if 
ce that goes out fro n¢ ‘ ‘ 
‘ » the « 1 ry vughout i { : 
orld w i Lore ustom 
our s this ques f dea 
re ler Of Engiand is Ur res ) ] ‘ 
t the liqu rt i I} iting ) i i 
time of his overthrow would ha ter benefit to I to any ¢ 
than all the dramatic and em] the brilliant v1 t andalltheto 
celess and heartless 1 who vn incomprehen- | ants as rent for land on which th Line yg 
er over that people of honest impulses and sturdy sensi ynpelled to pa tax to the ¢ ‘ t 
Only last month the supreme court of Canada decided that the Pa This proposition is so important, to 
of that Dominion had full power over this traffic, not only | jts effects. that I beg the indulgence of the He ( [ 
gulation of its commerce but for prohibitory legislation. Six- | priefl, { histor f t st the 
en thousand of tl nhabitants of pagan Hindo vn have p { nel 7" 
g Lto the liquor traffic out of their country rhe Queen | rhe f ar xing bac ‘ ‘ 
\ vas as not only refused to accept a revenue for her gov ste ir. t ta i 1 
‘nt out of this trade, but has issued an edict against its sale tax on leaf-tobace: » The ‘ During 
1 her realm, and wisely says, ‘‘I am not ashamed to make lawsin | ¢hose ten v of expel Internal R Lise 
ngdom which shall do my people good.” Here is a wise cour- | ered thers methit ith the then « ting la 
might safely guide the law-makers of this or any other | Large am ts of tobacco were known to be med the ex t 
; | tha iid ta (n extens tratii Le « ea DACCO ¢ 
In some quarters this whole great question, | know, is argued only rect v to consumers had grown up, and thus the cor me Vas « uy 
ssertion and met with ridicule and contempt. This is easier than | jye¢ taxation. Without a tax the leaf this result was natural and 
ther examine or refute. A old authority says in very un- nevitable. The Government was unable to keep tra f the tobace 
mentary language, and speaking, of course, only of that day, raised. and t manufac re | ere made « I 
1s inake a mock at sin.” But having been placed on the com | manufactu irticle ] t ( I competition 
te » which this subject was referred, I have assisted in matur- | paid no tax. The licensed dealers were forced to lose the 
y hill which is now before the House, and have thus urged it | ; dishor with the Go é Natura mal 
arnest hope that the legislative power of this great natio e lattel Besid ‘ kno t 
r indifferent nor powe afford some degree of remedy 1 1, t r] cure ‘ ires |] very slig] 
an evil of such vast intl id wl 1d It is tl | fac t prepare ir OI iry con npt 
voice ot history, past al tf, attesting the truth of in- | I if eC] shec i@ hand or rubbed I i 
n, * Righteousness exalteth a nation.” Our foundatior lo ot vk ry fa ibstitute for “ fine-cu A é 
in the old-fashioned taith that this wa factand not an oriental | w.i+ the ns draw? it and wrung yal ) 
r, and while freedom is “part of God’s smile” on this con- | e; ug plug” fora very large class of chewer 
ent, may ourcountry go on in her luminous career from strength to | { mimed er cal ike his own cigar 
eth, 10e-Knile, La potot paste are a hat are ina 
W hole wi |} facture of cigars. From this it is not difficu ind that 
pome reve! slves have mad ileal and ut it in such shape : S the aes 
Some f +} the ma factured article with the t addet 
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But the object of the law was to reach the consumer and make him | the great industries of the conntry, built- up under the protection of 
| the presentlaw. Thisis fully realized by those interested, and a large 











pay a tax lo allow the producer to sell the leaf without restraint 
or tax to any and all purchasers wo iid work serious damage in three 
ways: It would materially lessen the revenue the Government should 
receive ; second, would work a great wrong to the legal manufacturer; 
and, third, would lead to lawlessness and demoralization by encour- 
17 } ¥ J é tax 
wing illicit manufacturing The Government is entitled to the tax, 
and the licensed dealer to the protection. These ends can only be 
iccomplished | la gy the leaf 
In his report for the vear 1871 the Commissioner of Internal] Reve 
ie called the attention of Congress to the subject in the following 
anu 
ru last thre ears t 1 office has been in possession of information that a 
ul ind incre ng amount ot raw « eaf tobacco, in portions of the country, was 
‘ old at retail directiy t nsume without the payment of ta Evidences 
he ha from t e to time, been furnished | aSse ors and collectors 
! especially ipervisors, who, in taking transcripts from the books re 
la to be kent leaf-dealer have reported that the find scores of 
of the books where entries were made of sales from one-half pound to four 
nds eacl ind lam constantly in receipt of letters from manufacturers of to 
co, complaining of the injury to their business arising from such sale ind in- 
ny me that in some localities where formerly received frequent and 
ae for manufactured tobacco they now make no sales, the ime parties 
vho used to make these orders now ordering instead supplies of natural leaf from 
he wholesale leaf-dealer Avainst this traflic, grown to such large proportions 
yinjurious Lo their business as manufactur 4, and pre dicial to the terest of 
the Government 1! enue he t t 6 prot ‘ 
lot end I ‘ d recommend that section 59 of j! et of July 20. 1x¢ be & 
is to impos tl tar of five hundred d rs on every persol ho shall 
busine of selling raw or leaf tobacco to per s other than ti » have 
i special ta eas wlers, or ¢ manufacture) f tobacco, 8 cigar’, or 
ha f-tobacco in rntitic s than twenty-five pe ls, or wi hall sell 
And 1 i sufficient, I would farther recommend su i tax onthe 
t of ch dealers in excess of $5,000 annually as would be equivalent to the tax 
ame a vuunt and value of manufactured tobacco Such a provision of law 
ot on ® the equired protection to t manufacturer who now pays a 
pecial t for carrying on his business, in addition to a specific t on all his 
t will also. I am persuade tend largely toincrease the Government 
‘ wrT thi I 
In pursuance of that recommendation a bill was introduced and 
ent to the Committee on Ways and Means in this House, which com 


ttee finally unanimously reported the amendment, which was passed 
nd became that portion of the lawthatis now sought to be repealed. 


Che reasons for the amendment seem to have been so sufficient and 
satisfactory that no opposition whatever was made to it. In fact, I 
m informed that this very suggestion of the Commissioner was spe- 
ally considered in the committee by an eminent member from Ken- 


icky, now Senator from that State, and by the late Speaker Kerr 
ind by them put into the shape now found in the Revised Statutes. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the immediate and continued 
effect of this law which it is proposed to repeal. It went into opera- 
tion at the beginning of the fiscal year ending June 3, 1873. During 
the preceding year 95,209,319 pounds of tobacco reached taxation. 
During the first year that the law was in operation 114,789,208 pounds 
reached taxation. Here was an increase in one year of 19,579,889 
pounds, which paid an additional revenue into the Treasury of 
54,000,000, This increase was in manufactured tobacco alone. But 
the increase of receipts from tax on cigars was equally marked. The 
neome from this source in 1872 was $7,566,156. In 1573 it was 
$8,940,391, being an increase over the preceding year of $1,374,234. 
Add this to the increase on manufactured tobacco, and we have a 
otal excess of revenue from tobacco for the year 1873, which was 
the year of the panic, over the year 1572 of more than five and a 
narter millions of dollars. 
irther, Mr. Speaker, during the three years immediately preceding 


this law the average number of pounds of manufactured tobacco 
vhich reached taxation each year was 93,550,968, while for the six 
years immediately succeeding the law the average for each year was 
111,229,036. This makes an average yearly increase for all these years 
over the former ones of 17,678,06% pounds, which yielded an annual 


income of $3,965,190. During these same years (from 1873 to 1878 
inclusive) the average increase of receipts from cigars over the three 


years preceding 1873 was $3,766,561. Now, add these two amounts 
together, and it will be seen that for the first six years following the 


enactment of the law, which this bill seeks to repeal, the average 
annual inerease of revenue from tobacco, in its various forms, was 
more than $7,700,000, or a total of $46,200,000. 

Now, sir, this increase of revenue to the Treasury is due to the law 
of 1872, excepting only that resulting from the ordinary increased 


consumption. But the increase of consumption of tobacco simply 
keeps pace with the increase of population. A large crop and low 
prices or a short crop and high prices make little or no difference with 
the amount used. Men who smoke and chew and women who snuft 


continue to smoke and chew and snuff whether prices go up or down. 
his is the language of the statistics and the observation of all per- 
sons who have given the matter attention. Itis perfectly apparent, 
then, that no increasein population, resulting in an increased numberof 
consumers, can account for this astounding addition to the revenues 
from that source. It is due to the fact that, by reason of this law 
which it is now proposed te wipe from the statutes, the Government 
reaches the consumer and makes him pay. 

I have shown that the repeal of this law would result in seriously 
} 


cutting down the revenue. It would also bring disaster to one of 


—_——— ——--—-- a 


number of petitions protesting against the passage of this bill have 
been sent here. One of these, signed by the manufacturers of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, represents parties who pay more 
than ten millions tobacco tax annually. It contains the names if 
reputable business men who are in position to know whereof they 
speak, and whose interest in this matter becomes the interest of the 
Government. These men tell us that the enactment of this fre, 
leaf bill would be disastrous to all manufacturers of tobacc: 
cigars, and, in their opinion, would in the end “ strike a vital blo 


( 


| the production of this great staple in the tobacco-growing States }), 


ofiering a great incentive for its growth in small quantities all oy 
the country, so that consumers conld be supplied without the pay 
ment of any tax, and thus destroy the demand for that heretofor 
produced in the tobacco districts.” And this is only one of many 


| petitions to the same import coming from all parts of the count: 


Now, sir, the Government cannot in justice to these men who, unde; 
the operation of existing law, have invested their capital and built up 
these factories repeal this provision. Such action would at once offe: 
a premium of sixteen cents per pound upon illicit manufacture. The 
amount of illicit distilling of spirits shows that human nature could 
not stand the pressure. Manufactured tobacco in all its varied forms 
would be sold to consumers at a lower price than could be afforded 
by the licensed dealer. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, being 
no longer able to keep trace of the tobacco raised, would be unable 
to detect and punish the law-breakers. The result would be as set 
forth in these protests—the manufacturers would be ruined and the 








Government lose its income from that source. I predict that withi: 





| absurd it is to claim that buyers for home use could control the 


two years the law would either have to be re-enacted, or, for very 
decency’s sake, the whole tobacco tax abandoned. 

What are the reasons offered for this dangerous proceeding The 
law as it now stands says to the tobacco raiser, ‘‘ You may sell your 
tobacco without paying any license or any tax to any person licensed 
to deal in leaf-tobacco, to any legitimate manufacturer of tobacco o; 
snufi or cigars, or to any person known to be a purchaser for export, 
But if you want to sell directly to consumers you must pay a tax. Wy 
propose to reach the consumer, and if we cannot reach him throug! 
the manufacturer then we will reach him through you.” The ady 
cates of this bill say this is a great hardship; that no other produ 
tion of the soil is taxed in the hands of the farmer. I answer tl 
this is not taxed in the hands of the farmer unless he undertakes to 
sell indiscriminately. And further, that no other production of th 
soil can properly be compared with this. Tobacco in its crud 
manufactured state is neither food, clothing, nor medicine. It is « 
sentially and wholly a luxury, and hence, if we are to have any inter 
nal tax, a most proper and legitimate subject of taxation. 

But it is claimed that limiting sales to licensed dealers is a burder 
some restriction. Why? Are there not enough purchasers? Do 
tobacco raisers have any more difficulty in selling their crop thai 
farmers have in selling their wheat or corn or pork? On the ist 
last June there were in the State of Tennessee 333 licensed dealers ti 
whom the farmers could sell their tobacco, in North Carolina there 
were 400, Virginia 804, Kentucky 1,385, and in Pennsylvania 3,6 
This would give an average in Tennessee of about 4 dealers 
county, in North Carolina 5, in Virginia 9, in Kentucky 12, and 
Pennsylvania 55. Will gentlemen of the North and West tell us that 
wheat buyers, pork buyers, or cattle buyers are more plentiful in thei: 
States than licensed tobacco buyers in the tobacco-raising States 
Neither will it do to say that sellers are embarrassed because thes 
buyers are located in the larger cities and far from the localities where 
the crop is produced. The facts are that dealers in tobacco send theit 
purchasing agents all through the tobacco districts and make their 


| purchases in the same way as dealers in other commodities. Lach 


licensed dealer is multiplied many times by his purchasing agents. 
This produces such competition that the former gets a fair, normal! 
price for his crop, and should the licensed dealers be at all disposed 
to combine to force low prices upon the farmers they would be utter!) 
unable to do so. 

When I state that last year’s tobacco crop aggregated over five hun- 
dred and twenty-two million pounds and that upward of three hundred 
and twenty-two million pounds were exported abroad, being thre 


hogsheads out of every five raised, every business man will see h 
mat 


ket price. The fact is that during the existence of the present law 
tobacco producers have found as convenient markets menses as 
high prices as the producers of other farm commodities. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the reasons for the existence of this nfeas ire are 
not found in the supposed hardships of the small tobacco farmers. 
Gentlemen may talk that and possibly some of them believe it, but 
the underlying reasons are much more significant and far-reaching. 
This is one of a series of measures intended to break down the reve- 
nues of the country. The internal-revenue tax is a legacy of the Jate 
war. All war legislation must be wiped out—especially if it is sup- 
posed to be inconvenient to the South. The great apostle of the 
wiping process has already dipped his sponge not simply to sweep 
from the statutes the tax on leaf-tobacco, but, at one brush with h 
brawny arm, to carry away all the tax on tobacco and four-ninths 0! 
that on whisky. Thus “at one fell swoop” he would rob the Treas 


of sixty-three millions annual income. 
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{ find upon our files fifty-five bills, all seriously attacking the in- 
ternal revenne. Every one was introduced by a democrat. Fifty- 
wy) of them were introduced by southern members—fourteen bills 

the repeal or modification of this leaf-tobacco tax. Kentucky 
rnished seven of these, Tennessee three, Missouri two, Georgia one, 
nd Illinois one. Eleven were sent to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, they belonged, two to the Committee on Agriculture, where 
’ did not belong, and one, introduced by the gentleman from IIli- 








were 


nois. | Mr. TOWNSHEND, ] went, of course, to the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws. Seven bills exempt from tax brandy made 
fy peaches and apples. To North Carolina must be given the 


rnity of two of these, to Tennessee one, Kentucky one, Virginia 
Georgia one, and South Carolina ong, Arkansas and North Car- 
each ask that the tax on domestic wines be repealed. The Com- 
mwealth of Kentucky, through her most conspicuous Representa- 
e, proposes the repeal of all taxes on tobacco. The same State, 
rough the same instrumentality, asks that whisky be taxed fifty 
nts instead of ninety. A bill comes from South Carolina to repay 
ton tax, and Missouri asks a release of the legacy and succes- 
sion taxes. 
re are eight bills to repeal the State-bank tax; North Carolina 
+wo, Georgia two, Missiouri one, Virginia one, Alabama one, Arkan- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia each ask that 
Secretary of the Treasury be directed to refund to persons living 
the Southern States such land taxes as they have paid the Govern- 
ment; and last, and I think least in this roll of honor, comes our Ger- 
man triend from Milwaukee with two little bills to take the tax from 
weiss beer 
. Speaker, on the 10th day of February there was reported from 
of the committees of this House the following resolution : 


a8 he 








] ed, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to lay before this 

House all evidence on file in the Internal Revenue Office, and all papers, reports, 

t | other documentary evidence from ofticial sources going to show the 

e state of affairs touching the enforcement of the internal-revenue laws in North 

east Georgia, and tending toexplain the necessity for raiding expeditions of armed 

meu at the instance of the Internal Revenue Bureau, and which may give informa 
House of Representatives on this subject 





Now, sir, only the warm imagination of a sunny clime would have 
hought to extract from the hard husk of that plain resolve such 
magnificent figures of rhetoric and such startling figures of arithme- 
tic as I find in the speech which followed its introduction. The gen 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. SPEER] was the author of the resolution 
and the speech. He insists with great warmth that the people of his 
are as ‘‘ peaceful, law-abiding, law-loving, and harmless pop- 
1 as there is upon the American continent. He ridicules the 
operations of the Internal Revenue Bureau in its efforts to collect the 
whisky tax and break up illicit distilling. He says of this famons 
home of the native moonshiner: 


¢ i" 


may well be doubted whether any section of this highly favored land, 
from the shores of the great lakes to where the spray of the Gulf is dashed upon 
rolden fruitage of the orange and the snowy blossoms of the magnolia, can 
of so many and such varied advantages as that magnificent territory whose 
[ have the honor to represent. Sir, malarial diseases are there unknown. 
dmont region is the refuge of those who dwell in malarial sections, where 
imer’s heat engenders the maladies of semi-tropical climates. 
1 natural scenery, to the lovers of the beautiful, the picturesque, and the 
grand, the mountains of Georgia afford rich and varied pleasures, which are un 
surpassed even in this land of the grand, the picturesque, and the beautiful. There 
e mountains of ‘‘ Tray” and ‘‘ Yonah,’ and ‘ Currahee,” lift their towering sum- 
its toward the heavens. There the Falls of Tallulah, of wondrous yet terrible 
beauty, attract thousands to gaze with admiration and awe upon the fearful force 
which the shining river is hurled into the abyss of the grand chasm. There 
l'ocoa—the Cherokee for beautiful—in its precipitous leap down the side of the 
mountain dashes its translucent wave to spray; and the legend-haunted falls of 
calola—all add to inexhaustible natural charms 


district 


2O10ON 


~ 





sir, 1 





Phat is grand, indeed; but listen to him as he dilates upon the gen- 


moonshiner himself: 


Sir, the people of this country are nota lawless population, as they have been 
represented ; they do not merit that aspersion. To make the charge is to do their 
f e greatinjury. Principally employed in agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
moved from the temptations and vices of large cities, they are an honest, virt 
ious people. They pursue the even tenor of their way in their quiet homes on the 
lopes of the great Blue Ridge, and adown the fertile valleys of the Tugaloo and 
Chattooga, the Tenora and Turora, the Hiwassee, Tocoa, and Soquee, and where the 
bright waters of the Chattahoochee with rythmical murmuring winds away from 
fabled vale of sweet Nacoochee. The mountaineers of the Tyrol are not more 
irdently attached to their native land. The ‘Green Mountain boys of Vermont 
were not more devoted than they to the Constitution of our common country 








Mr. Speaker, it requires a man with a bard heart to mar so beau- 
tifula picture as that. From the trials and vicissitudes of this ungodly 
world one longs to flee away to Georgia and be at rest. The picture 
is beautiful. The lamb-like innocence of the gentleman’s constit- 
lents is as clear to the inner thought as the “ translucent” wave of 
is beautiful Chattahoochee is to the naked eye. Sir, 
glowing eulogy you see reflected the pastoral beauty of the scene 
and the pastoral simplicity of the dwellers in this American Tyrol as 

learly as the bright waters of the “Tenora” and “ 'Turora” used to 
sive back the sweet face of his Georgia sweetheart. Yet it is a melar 

choly thought, Mr. Speaker, that in this bad world there is no abso- 
lute perfection. Even in those grand mountains of “Tray” and 
“Yonah ” that “lift their towering summits toward the heavens,” I 
fear might be found dark gorges and bad places not at all unlikely 
to entrap a Georgian “ pastoral” to anearly grave. There are bees in 
the hollyhocks, and thorns under the roses, Even the tractable and 
ild-like constituents of my good friend have their slight eccen- 
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tricities. rhe gentleman to some degree, but with evident reluct 


i 


ance, recognizes this. He says: 

IT admit that they do not like the internal-revenue laws; I admit that tl tmd 
it difficult to understand why a freeman (!) is not permitted to sell the leaf-tobacco 
of his own production without paying a tax which completely dest: ys his oppor 
tunities of profit : 

That admission is timely They do not like t ( Pheit 
slight aversion to these statutes and their enforcement is now in evi 
dence. 

Mr. Speaker, in the second Georgia district, where our friend r 


sides, virtuous constituents “ pursue t 


and where his honest and 
way quiet 


even their 1 homes on the slopes of th 
great Blue Ridge and adown the fertile valleys of the Tugaloo and 
Chattooga, the Tenora and Turora,” fi 
murdered and twelve wounded ; 
and seventeen hundred and 
ful stilling. 

Now, sir, this is a slight indication that these people who are 
cipally employed in agricultural and pastoral 
from the temptations and vices of 
laws. 


tenor ol theu 
revel s office } » be 

revenue omcers Dave een 
five hundred stills have 
seventy-two persons arrested for unlaw 


uve 


Heenh se ized 


‘ prin 
pursuits, far removed 
large cities,” not ‘ ¢ 
nie 

Why, sir, in eight Southern States, from June 30, 1876, to] 
1,1880, three thousand and forty-three illicit stills were seized, six 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three persons arrested; and in the 
execution of these lawful duties twenty-five officers were killed and 


forty-nine wounded. And yet the gentleman who lives in the midst 


of this organized barbarism exclaims, “I utterly deny that there is 
any general resistance to the constituted authorities.” Ido not know 
what the gentleman may mean by the word “ general,” but had the 


arrests made in his revenue district been made in the congressional! 
district of his colleague [Mr. BLOUNT]it would have taken more than 


half his voters as the same appear by the Congressional Directory 
And had they been made in the district of his other colleague [ Mr 
Cook ] it would have left him the magnificent constituency of eight 


hundred and fifty-six 


voters. 


Seriously, Mr. Speaker, in the whole civilized world there has 
scarcely been such wholesale resistance to the “constituted author 
ities ” and such barbarous and murderous resistance to the enfores 


ment of the laws. In many places it has been organized rebelliot 
whole sections banded together, with their captains of tens, and cay 
tains of hundreds, armed and equipped for bloody deeds. And thes 
mild-mannered gentlemen are not only detiant law-breal , 
assassins and cat-throats. They murder the officers and their ass 
ants and rob their dead In the dead of night they fire th 
buildings of witnesses and informers and, like cowardly bushwhack 
ers as they are, lie in wait to shoot down the owner. The fact that 
our whole country has not been aroused and alarmed is a most stril 
ing comment on this whole business; it simply shows 
come to expect that kind of thing from that section. 
But, Mr. Speaker, what is much more serious than all this violen¢ 
is the fact that these violent men make and sustain the ruling publi 
sentiment. Newspapers, courts, judges and magistrates, sheriffs an 
local officers bow to the bushwhacker or actively join him. He tinds 
his apologist and defender on this floor. It seems to be the fact that 
the voice of the conservative and law-abiding people of those se 
tions is suppressed, and only the restless, aggressive, lawless 
gets representation. Any one who attempts to perform the duties of 
decent citizenship and lends his aid to the officers of the law 
so at the risk of his life and property. This is no exagg 
proofs are abundant. Every man in this House is 


ers, they al 


bodies. 








ba we Day 


element 


does 
rhe 


aware of them 





I refer to papers and reports, portions of which | ll submit with 
my remarks. Yet the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. HOOKER] de 


mands that there shall be no appropriation to pay for “ informatior 
and detection,” and fifty of his democratic colleagues vote with him 
He moves to take $25,000 from the appropriation “ for detecting and 
bringing to trial and punishment persons guilty of 
ternal-revenue laws, or accessory to the same,” 
say “‘ay.” 


violating the in 
and tifty democrats 
Thus by cutting down appropriations, by the 


reducing 


salaries of necessary officers, taking the tax from fruit brandies and 


wooden stills, and finally by repealing the tax on leaf-tobacco, it 
hoped to cripple the Department and open the door to still greate: 
frands. 

1 have called attention » the gene ral hostility toa I enu L' 
The bill before us is part of the scheme to break them down. If get 
tlemen are ready to vote away five or six millions of the nationa 
come and commence a course of legislation that will very soon breal 
down all tax on whisky and tobacco, then they will support t bil 

It seems to be the policy of the democratic party to cut down the 
revenues and increase appropriations. The tax on imported goods 


to be removed. The manufacturers of iron, salt, paper, and sugar, and 


the producers of wool and lumber, are to be left wit! ectior 
while the Treasury is left without the income from the tariff on these 

| articles. The war debt and the United States mar ay go with 
out payment, while untold millions are expended in clearinggout pett 
streams of no consequence to general comme! e, bicill vharves ant 
docks where boats never land, and great public buildings where none 

| are needed. The candle is being burned at both ends ihe pres¢ 
prosperity will net continue always. When the balance of tra 

| against us, and the coin in the Treasury is called out to pay balance 


and foreign debt, the people will call a halt and d A , kon 
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‘ ‘ ti ation has not vet been discovered br the physiciar 
SO Ff erely ounded, the men did not falter for a moment it kept 
| derbrus til the distillers were driven ofl 
\ ta 1 whet} anv of our shots took effect or not ] bush 
‘ ™ hot ns aded with ugs 
especti W. O. H. SHEPARD 
Deputy ¢ ector 
re ‘ { I ecto 
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Atlanta, D 
Le ’ er ¢ ‘ of | ust f 
Cherokee Cour nt 
; ox : ‘ : : 
’ é { s t ( é propose to 
‘ ( 0 
nin ( oa t 
( I the halt proce ed t 
g tt ‘ I} t j 3, coc] ith f el 0 7 
the brea of aceable cit nd wometr k und 
on WW é ( oO i ( } 4 At ; 
f ( enart 
I i ne i dar ‘ 
if I C 7 5 I at i writing 
1 
‘ ‘ i ‘ g¢ th ) 
} ne { esse ‘ ; ) 
ns of [ States co 
n ti 1 ‘ re out rl 
} Ip < i i ‘ ‘ ‘ l oO ) ‘ 
‘ Dp : I el i 
Ly i letter by Andrew Clark, collector, dated Atlar G 
Janna 1, 1880 
ro Loccoa »Clayto Deputy Shepard's force seize 
| one of the four miles of t famous ‘‘ Berrong "’ settlemer 
Cou oO ¢ to des iscalk m asto distance to the! 
( t force was dé d twe hours in reaching Clayton rhe 
eight u thout sieep avi vorked night on the 15tl 
fe) 1 an if I i ( ul I t 
dl ept up at intervals all « the | ing' ar 
é flicer their assailants at such a distance tl wa 
Soon after 1 lt party felt compelled to halt for the night, ast 
is so conti it it was impossible to proceed without being place 
lisadvantage t sisters, who could hav¢ proached in the dar 
el o ha made their weapons effectua : 
1 reve ( mice tor possession OT an in the Valie 
nd the night, but the owner soon intor dt could not oeeuy 
) ) old outbuilding farther down the valley, and soon aft 
ken yx ssion of this the firing com nced on them from all sides 


then deploved his men around and at some distance from t 


] 080 Of protecting his stocl 1 had his men to return fire 
t Lw t flash of a and at once change position slightly, so as to 





numbers 
gs continued during the 


distillers at times venturing t proac 


tagonists as to their 





entire night without inter 
} 


h within range 


ate oT thin 


close and 





pieces at the spots where they supposed the revenue officers were « 
UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVEN 
( ECTOR’S OFFICE, SECOND DISTRICT OF Gi 
itlanta, Georgia, February 4 - 
SI I have the honor to report the following seizures during the mont 
ary, 1880, viz 


Nineteen illicit distilleries, and about 20,000 gallons of mash and beer, (t 
destroyed for want of transportation ;) 200 gallons of crooked whisky; 4 
8 head of horses and mules engaged in removing the illicit whisky 

One of these teams illicit distillery, and fifteen gallons of illicit w 
seized by Deputy Collector John C. Hend: who was in charge of one o 
tachments of the raiding force during the month of January. Deputy He 
reports that the distillers had beer ed of his coming and pulled out the 
which accounts for the small number ¢ ls seized by his fort 

Twelve of the nineteen stills were seized by Deputy Collector W.0. H.S 
who was in charge of the other detachment of the raiding and the 
were made under very trying circumstances, the officers having met 





one 


ix 








$7 
I SULS 





torce ; 


resistance by the law-breakers, who ambushed them at every turn of the roa 
ing the entire trip, and only by the use of the long-range carbines were t 
remem bere: 
thre 





enabled to police the country without the loss of life. It will be 
it was in this county (Rabun) only a few months ago that I had 
officers wounded on one trip, and the large with superior arm 


re-occurrence outrages on revenue officers 





force 





of these 





Che other six of the nineteen distilleries, three wagons, six head of st 
one hundred and eighty-five gallons of illicit whisky were seized by ot] 
and at other times, during the month 

While the number of seizures for this month is smaller than for the sa 
of last year, the cost of seizure is somewhat greater, owing to the remot 





in which the stills were located, and the armed resistance of the dis 
} 

















were confined to narrower limits, and had grouped their stills in mounta 
in order to act in concert to resist revenue oflicer This was partic 

lowns, Union, and Rabun Counties, where small numbers of officers wer 
nvariably fired upon, and in many instances driven ort by superio 

licit distillers 

While there have be ons of law in some parts of my dist 
fact I have entirely put l in large sections,) in ot 
ties there is little, if ar law-breakers resorting t 
irmed resistance, but to 1 they suspect of giving 
tion to revenue officers. I call to stance where a stranger cal 
for employme! nd wa to locate stills, and return 
da He did about four weeks afterwards I noticed 
paper that an known man had been found in the woods with his h 
from the body and otherwise mutilated in a barbarous manner ; a descript 
given of his dress, and the remark made in the paper that he was suspect 
giving information to revenue officers against illicit distillers. The des« 
t I left 1 1 but that he was the man I st 
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Y 4 nstan of the ul Stat tT aul : & sectiol Ll would state Tore \ Sis i n s who { 
+ ¢ recent raid in Rabun Cor f John Coffer, a good | deputy marsha ed urrest N ‘ 
ho was suspected of giving attacked by a party of not effected ‘ yy k en 
" S ‘ eir f d i sid to ] ; . a 
f. threatened. Mr. Coffer pr 1 it State au diatetoh af Gear Kp forte : 
the 1 1 offered Ve \ ‘ a re tic f the present mars! 
he believed ud rep distilleries. The w 
F t ild m elle ( \ ) y S 
} I tl o tha ‘ : . 
D t da ot I 
ss f Stat rurt é y ? L) \N I 
‘ Le t I it lia 
ea 0 it evears I l ad i 
ct rec I ’ ) ‘ l » De 
ey e t i a Y 3 } } \ 
la iplaint « ul ¢ et « f 1 | licit distiller named Berong w i 
pat the Go ‘ r) corre 
Tar ef la 0 i ys 
A ) ( ARK From At ow ke, ¢ 
B. I ( { On ¢ g the pre1 
( Int ] h » ¢ LiKe ti pr 
\ nt it t 
, wihi« et ‘ atc 
| ‘ 
t ( 13, 18 t} 
Ss I ha st f ( 0 perat Ag 
rine ( ( ( ty 
tunate o« rence ‘ ft - 
L ti I la { , . ‘ . 
to G r Co ‘ ul 
und ed fort t« : \ I 
Sica aie wanes additions x the ATL ’ 
nces ¢ mecte . ; a ¢ | ¢ + fel | ‘ t 
2 * rm f I i 
f o e 10th iu I t fmt ( 
Mountains, and at two o'clock Lieutenant M re, one soldie a p 
puty marshals entered the house of one Jones | se of al Miged ZO ‘ ita 
- } 5 ( the i yt ea i i 
not ing him in the house ~ ( t 
3, wl the balance of the deta e in t vuntain hig V 0 y on and t lto mee es 
llicit distillery. The } ch it Mel e and party oce , OS Seem) I ‘ own 
1s surrounded by about thirty illi 3 0 ieir force entering . ; mige the ual bine ; ‘ 
and commenced firing on tl yvvernment officer he liet ) t ve eso \ 
wa snot throug the beart and fell dead stantiy Our men were the! 1 
ed to retreat to the mountaltr leavil I utenant MclInt ; l 
ession of the attacking parties { 
part 3 remained within earring dist of enc ( er a rea o 
was sent to Captain Coo 0 sanding the troop I . : . , 7 . 
forcements. a6 i a 7 ae ; 4 t t ; 
nforcements arrived at about 0 0 cloc whe pn firi ‘ ae oe 6 v t 
tween the troops and illicit di 8 “te , . I 2 ‘ 
on as the illicit distillers withdrew from their position recovered the sa ; oe 
I utenant McIntyre; but found that he was robb ] watch, poc : s ; 
d everything of value that he had about |! H then sent ; —¥ ; ; a 
st at Ellijav, where a coroner’s inquest was held, anc I endered a rae sen in a —_— ’ P R 
it the deceased had come to his death by a bu ,agu nt a eae ae ae 
Phey started, accom] ed | the ‘ f 
f an unknown person lhe remains of t lieutenant were then forwarded | |, Sl cia oe at A eee 
mily at Atlanta, Georgia as . a > ae ‘ 
I sent a telegram to the office at Centre notifying you of his deat I ) rhe poss : and S ; ee ; 
i ed the fact to Collector rk and Revenu Agent Chamberlir — s ” a tyes de : we - a ’ as ; 
Lam now of the opinion that our force is not sutlicient to suppress the illicit dis the — ; i RB o . 
ng in this district I have but ten Government | 3 with m tachment om LO 2K , ‘ > tpp i} 
and they are worn out, and must have three or four days’ rest before we commence | {20Us NOB ™ ™ : 
msa n I am taking the best possible care of the stock and my detach- | "T +! + apes aialhti na : 
but in order to capture stills it requires prompt action, as many of them are | | ; } He Sie ‘ ; 
ved just before we get to the distillery. If we had twice the number of horses | BULB {YOTROOR * é the ¢ 
I rk would be much more effective ” aes es " 
I find that the illicit distille: eceive most of their encouragement from the ve . : 
rties operating these sma)! registered distilleries. They purchase all the bloc Ton. G I ; 
‘ vhisky they can get, and sell it as their own whisky from a package in their pain ae * we : 
retail-room, which is filled up from time to time with illicit whisk, eo : 
I should like to have a personal interview with you in relation to the frauds ir Again under date of January 20, 1879 
s district. I could better explain the existing troubles, and would no doubt be This party would have accom] ol ‘ side 
to make some suggestions that would be of advantage to the service failed to meet ther he place « mate ‘ 
Revenue Agent Chamber): aso d his detachment to Gilmer County, and | place where they had arranged to meet thei le 1 found the people up and it 
will leave for Ellijay to-morrow morning Erma, and were satisfied that the news of their approach had preceded them and 
Very respectfully, that the guide had thus been prevented from meeting i rhereabouts of 
TH GRIMESON the guide referred tois now unknown tot ne e1 ! ‘ toully dea 
I GREEN B. Raum, Rei i it with 
Commissioner of Lite Re Washingt D. ¢ My deputies report that during t ! t ] ens County the d 
E¥FECT OF AMNESTY AN ‘ NTME? ‘ EM NIT STATES | ties encountered numerous squads of rious po l ) 
SILA who were rude and boisterous, applyi opprobrious epithets to the deputies a 
( — PR ci ’ they passed, and expressing great d itisfaction tht presence fl 
ommissioner Raum says: cauh ta thaiedind "Gataaaimaian. wind ike alien the weil 
In March, 1877, through the efforts of prominent citizens of Georgia, who gave | the deputies were met by one of these ar l iads of citizen h 
ssurances that if executive clemency should be extended to persons complained | confronted them. Deputy Hendrix w: ling in advanceof his par l 
illicit distillation they wo reafter desist from t llicit practices ens seized the reins of his horse and laid rough hands upon hi tter 
bey and respect the revenue la President Grant granted amnesty for past | while the vilest oaths ar i corny ed by threat 
s to all such illicit distillers in the judicial district of Georgia who should | was obvious they meant “' fight,” and t! puties began to prep f 
come into court and plead guilty to the oftense charged. Under this act of exe: Seeing this, evidently to their surprise, it required no argument t 
tive indulgence seven hundred and ninety-two persons charged with illicit dis the contest might not result favorably to ther nd tl i Pp 
tilling and other violations of internal-revenue law were discharged by the court ject Amid all these trying enes 1 little party of deputies pa i ‘ 
I nm became apparent that the evil was remedied, and that stills were be suffering insult and indignity at the ! ds of 6 citizens, ga I ) 
vy operated illicitly throughout the district, notwithstanding the assurances give! ¢ that which i I asioned th t 
nd the clemency extended by the Government During the monthsof April, May g self-protect 
J i877, twenty-six stills were seized Very respectf 
resistance to the « tort la cont i fore 
About this time I une ‘ it was ed, I know wa Hon. ¢ ND. RA 
of the appointment of a democratic United States mat ( 
position to the observance and the enforcement of t law 
ywever, when put to the test, resisted, bushwhacked, and 
I blican officers with rigid impartiality Cheir opposition 
) deep-seated, and had been encouraged by too much polit i : “ 
demning this tax, to give way to tl presence of a democratic mat i nd his ‘ U ‘ 
denut 
Dh shais forces n Georgia has been qu t » I etter of Qt t tI r 
since 1877 as before t recently, on the 20th instant, Deputy s0lton Picker i other connt 
in attempting to illicit distiller named Norton, in yp Count i ( 
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of i ‘ | tar ( ret ‘ the ect d ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ enced t Dp 3 ynich 
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I on I I Pp A 
‘) { 1 ne t 
" eat 1 ed into them ft 00 
t ] OU 1 i ( Sait 
pour¢ ther ‘ i nat fe ‘ g 
! f that tl be a sins fired fron i, eve 
‘ ‘ ‘ rer dec ' ‘ } 
ul ere 1 l man wl Is « ® team 
1 b \ ! per ithe wagon and wood 
I l t 10a hi 4 t i ifterwart tTound i hole 
‘ ul ane k n of | vi I Others 
ft I a ¢ t é clot! gand na ‘ ed death 
j the u » we ft s tired 
| oles who 
d darl 
l regret having t oI ‘ ess a ur 2 Civil 
is I nce! eplore the « tence of ‘ i state of public sent 
‘ 7 the officera of ¢ la il o be assas ated at ar of the 
u“ of f ‘ re compt it ppear on rec 1 
l 4 « 1 t Ty | a i t it tl tal we K I da 
bl I ‘ f « mean po I i at m\ 
‘ tl ip] fra t revenue, and aide 
Cor ale t ‘ ylleeto I 
i t and Is I be 
fort er the pe ; f the act } orted 
ANDREW CLARK 
f 4 ’ 
H | 
‘ 
STAI I NAL REVI 
i SI DISTRI GrI 
itlanta, M Al L179 
f j Dep lector Shepard that one of his guides in 
Ra ( tv has been shot | llicit d l Deputy Shepard reports that the 
¢ : heone trip witl it the brother of the ad often 
head, and is reported as « I l 
it t ! t possib rent d1 dey es back into Rabun County, and 
othin indone to cap vl t tl y ! law 
atfn} 
L\NDRI ( ARK 
Collector 
( | l 
( mr ’ fi i 
Us S ES INT! I i 
i} DISTR GI A 
Atlant June 13, 1879 
$ In compliance wit yur letter April 29, ultimo, requesting me to forward 
to your office a report of the 1 mber persons killed and wounded m\ trict 
since July 1, 1876, while engaged in the work of suppressing illic distillation 
also a brief statement of all outrages known to have been committ illicit dis 
tillers or their sympathizers against citizens for giving information in relation to 
the location or operation of illicit distilleric | have the honor to submit the follow 
ng partial report 
Au 
1. Lieutenant McIntire, o Second Infantry, United States Ar urdered 
the night of February 9 at the residence of Ayres Jones, an cit distiller 








Fannin County, while aiding revenue officers in suppressing illicit distillation 
Berry Sorrels, (colored,) suspected of being an informer as brutally mur- 
dered in presence of his family by a band of illicit distillers masked, March, 1879. 

He was really not an informer. (Walton County 
3. Nathaniel Eason, a citizen of Campbell County, was called to his door on a 





it in February, 1878, and brutally assassinated in presence of his wife and chil 

‘ by a body of masked men. Mr. Eason had visited Atlanta a day or two pri 
ous to his assassination, and it was supposed he had been summoned to testify 
rainst the parties who had assaulted a deputy United States marshal’s posse 






































x two horses and wounding a guide, a short time previous 
is el Kenney, a citizen of Pickens County, residing near T x Rock post- 
office, was shot and killed by illicit distillers who suspected him of giving infor 
ition against them, (October 16, 1277 
\ colored man (name unknown) started in January, 1877, to locate an illicit 
adustille Dou las County operated by I sons known as Tooker rothers. He 
was last seen in Campbell County and has not since been heard from Itis now 
conceded the citizens that the generally received opinion at the ti of his dis 
appearance that he was murdered and thrown from a bridge into Sweetwater River 
®, a it such was his fate 
nton Whitecott » citizen of Hall County, disappeared in July, 1877, and 
recent developments prove that he was brutally murdered by aman named Bryant 
who w a relation of a licit distiller against whom Whitecotton had informed. 
Bryant confessed the murder o1 s death-bed and has since died. The remains 
of Whitecotton we found att pla indicated by the murderer and have been 
dentified 
7. In the ont M ! ! not nov ascertained 
eft } ! e in Campbell ¢ ‘ business. Some illicit 
distillers. residing int 1 ”orho ire from home and 
5 ry it was his purpose t f i ywed and tacked him 
wi uns. Her ‘ t i effort was frightfully 
nu rled with the bucksho ter } ~ to Atlanta, where 
ls nformed, he died from t 
*. In Fannin County, about t ‘ Mr. W. F. M. Greenway 
while gathering fruit in his orchard, was s} otand mortally wounded 
It is ] ‘ t Mr. Greenway renders oflicers ir ir operations 
wwainst cit distillers, and for this threats had been made which were executed 
by his brutal assassination rhe assassin concealed himself behind a large stump 








and then 





around which had sprung up undergrowth which afforded him seclu 





Mr. Greenway was reaching upward to gather the fruit he discharged the « ontentg 
of his gun at Mr.Greenway. The shot struck himin the stomach and he expired 
in a fe nutes 
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Wou nded. 


1ael, deputy United States marshal, was dangerous] 
reer, an illicit distiller in Butts County, December, 1 
having given informati which led to the seiz 








Grreer ac 





while accompanying deputy marshals 


Moc re colored 
llicit distillers for whom 


to point out the residence of il , 
I killed by t 





as fired upon D 


Moore verel 


of the 


some menin ambush. His horse 


This 


was 


guide h: 





rounded in the thigh 





ral years, and 
umped-up charge 
hands of his 

them a favorable 


revenue 


Gover 





I nent on n 
plan to place him in 


tances which wouk ri\ 


risoni 


the 


enemies 
tO AaSSAassll 


opportunity 


otiicers in his behalf has alw 


the pro 


me 





Osition oT 
ins of saving his life at 
3. Mr. Clayton, of Campbell County, suspected I 
n bis own house in March, 1877, by a band of illicit distillers 1 
tired upon hin veral times with deadly intent. As they closed in uy 
though wounded, succeeded, after knocking twoof his assailants down wi 
in making his escape, leaving his wife and children at the mercy of the ra 

1. D.J. Wigley nforme guide, on the night of January 
dangerously wounded i 

5. N. L. Alexander, a g 
hand 

6. A colored man driving 

These last thres persons were lt raiding party into ¢ her 
were fired upon by a party of illicit distillers ambushed at the roadsid 

7. James P. Prater was wounded in the foot in an encounter with il 
ers in Rabun County in the month of February, 1879. Prater was: 

8. Doc. Smith, of Habersham County, was shot and badly wounded by 
tillers from Rabun County, in March, 1879. Five illicit distilleries had beer 

p in Rabun County a short time previo and Smith had aided his br 
making up the information 

9. Miles McKinney, a man residing in Gwinnett County, ws 
1278, attacked the road to his home a neighboring village by f 
after charging him with giving information regarding the locat 
| him with clubs and heavy whips until he was al 

i 


he threat that “if they wer t would kill him 


such times. 
being an nio 
tacked 





an Tr ana 








he 
} 


time severely wou ‘ 





ounded with shot at the sa 





is 


colored 


on trom 





most dead, lea 





arrested they 


1 Neal, (colored,) informer, was seized the highway 
autumn of 1 a party of illicit distillers »« 
them nearly fourteen miles out his way, with the 
Occasionally, on the route, they stood the poor color 
ind shot at him, merely to torment him by trying 
bullets go to his | without striking it. One of 


on 


DD 





Coun 
him to 
purpose or 
up for 


they « 





ot 





rt oi target 
yuld make their 
struck | 





OU 
By the intervention of 
old man from custody 

name unknown) wandered into an ill 
Thomas Whitworth Being 
was taken off into the 
ad He recovered, after several | 
njuries came very near proving 
distillers made an assault upon at 
tleman named John Gilbert, living near T sbersham County, who 
information of illicit operations. Mr. Gilbert's w aid, wl 
them were knocked down and seriously injured 

4. About January 1, 1879, a part disguised men attacked and near 
James Goddard Count Goddard was an informer and g 
shortly after the above o¢ his barn and contents were burned 

>. In Lumpkin Count i872, a party of eight men, disguised, went 
and seized, bound, and shamefully whipped Joseph Bonner, an informe! 

6. On the same and in the county and neighborhood 
masked men bound a whipped G Hendricks, whom they ac« 
an intormer against t 

7. In Union ¢ g the m¢ 
Woody was tired into by illicit distillers 
trated the door and side of the house. 

On the same night, seven of Mr. Woody’s hogs were 
same men who fired into his dwelling 

8. Adolphus Simmons, of Lumpkin County, on account of his having ai 
enue officers, has had burned, at different times during the past year, a large a 
of fencing, an out-building used as a fruit distillery, and his barn with ent 
tents. He also had an ox killed by illicit distillers. 

9. John B. Graham, of Lumpkin County, had his mill, cotton-gin, and woo 
(all located in one building, and valued at $2,500) totally destroyed by f 
been openly accused of giving revenue officers information, and this 
venge of the law-breakers upon him 

10. In September, 1878, a Mrs. Bivins, residing in Fannin County 
by her son, was en route to Atlantaon business. Their conveyance was a « 
wagon. They were overhauled inthe public road by a party of about ten 
guised, who prevented them from pursuing their journey. Her son jump 
the wagon and fled into the woods, while their assailants discharged their g 
after him. None of their shots struck him, however, and he made good his¢ 
His mother, being left at the mercy of the ruffians, was shamefully beaten 
wagon was cut and broken to pieces, and she was obliged to make her wa 
best she could. The assailants warned her that if she again attempted to 
home for Atlanta she would be killed outright. Mrs. Bivins was accused ot 
ing revenue officers and giving information of illicit distillers. 

11. In Murray County, during April, 1879, William Wilson, informer 

ness against violators of revenue laws, while en route to Dalton to testif 
the United States commissioner, was assaulted by a party of disguised me 
beat him with clubs and detained him long enough to prevent higreaching | 
tination in time to testify in the cases. Owing to this violent treatment a1 
derance Mr. Wilson's testimony was not given, and the parties against \ 
was an important witness were discharged from custody. 
12. In April, 1878, near Shoal Creek, Habersham County, John Murra 
dent, was decoyed into a wood at night by one Tom Roberts, an illicit dist 
suspected him of giving information, and knocked in the head with an 
was left for dead, but recovered and made his way to his home 

13. In 1877 Charles Garner, residing near Rockmart, Polk County, had 
dence burned by parties who accused him of aiding and g informat 
enue ofticers. 

14. William Strange, esq., deputy 
during the months of May and June 
he asserts were all poisoned by illicit distillers residing near him, whose 
had been interrupted by his official presence. Mr. Strange then liv t 
in Walker County, but as open threats against his person and prop 
quent, he removed his family to another county, where they could remait 
parative safety while he was absent in the discharge of his official d 
Tetal killed, 8; total wounded, 9; other outrages, 14. 

There have been numerous outrages perpetrated upon deputy United Stat 
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ble to them fox manner } hich they perform their jud ( 187 1 reco 1, j ted 
cial duty in a certain class of cases and for the judicial opinions which judge ra es of the ( { il by 
they pronounce. The di rmished Senator from Vermont, like Straf Pre ( ol © | ‘ Sta ( I ( t if 
ford of England, has conceived a el f absolute power f re tes. to be the ] fal ov ‘ ) Sta i 1 
thorough than Strafford’s plan—a system which, like the fine point | it of necessity follows that there could have be 10 O vful) 
( he Italian stiletto, pierce e hea ile scarce leaving an evi Legis I rovern! I Stat 187 P17 i ] 
(i of the fatal wound. This plan« bsolute government we have | t awful governments of a State at t same tim 
often heard him elaborate in the Senate with subtle genius and powe! If ther no lawful State government in L 
I etaphysical accurac | rests on his two famili prop in N ) el en person not « | 
t executive power to arrest and imprison arbitrarily without legislature was not chosen by t Li lature of tl 
ess of law, and executive power to use civi nd 1 iry fe i i dif the Senate | I ed on the qua 
the people of the United Stat the ; ' nsent of T “1 ele n of a perso y ose! 1v the Leg if ! 
States or Congress or the sanction of the courts it has 1 icted on t ‘ mm, qualifications, and 1 
ther advance in the direction of absolute powe to be found | son elected by t ture of a State, b 
the elogueat and impressive declaratior this Chamber on th t having such an elect dif the Senat the 
lut n, t] Lb! £ rnment ¢ me and me N iy | Le risiat ‘ ‘ 
ast resort 18 sacret SIM e¢ est iw or ( | ( | POONA to 
cred a ested 1 r I l ] f i el t ! ts 
( having once d black w te ) ret ( redentials of M . dd ‘ 
but suprer geable la "o- ipon th that “*« vi titled to 1 ce 
on, the Senate will ] e to decide whether tl { on 1 ( < ecto pena r ol ‘ [ 
iramount or the subordinate law of the land ‘ fer by ture « \ » | tN 
orainat depar nents the power ors ne aside l o! Wea mught, the ) cle { 
\ ts juirement the q tion whether it 3 S tor m Wiscot t! 
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4 ur absolute in respec to tl exercise of such power, being | come here, although he had voted yesterday fc his foul and ou 
s of last resort and without appeal, therefor: they may exer- | rageous allegat to corre t] Vrol and perf his nstitr 
ower in violation of the limitations and restrictions imposed | tional duty 
( stitution, and that wher exercised it is binding, not Yet, Mr. President, this latter case in all materia vould be 
. | te department tal on themse 8, | the same as the ¢ e now under ¢ sideration by the S« might 
| possibly be L ¢ est l ce r some ircumsta ( the 
t Legislature of a State, and where there was su ( Se 
tations ol ate would have to decide it for itself, and such decisio t 1 
; d precedent, a1 and according { sage of the Senate, ought r . 
» say, that this | spected. But this is 1 sue} vs The S 
ide good g | mal quest é é A State gisiat 
ngs in the enjoym | theory alone, it must be bot! it, ! 
ve all hope, to last unti | Mr. Lincoln certainly ought to be ¢ lusiv t 
ll mankind, carryiz | of us upon this question erta has a rig 
humanity, contains witl | and authorit th al ‘ { ( : 
ts great provisions by 1 ¢ a emarkal Vy correc mwalys ) \ I 
ral departments in ex] ee d that every State 1] islat 
mips ed upon its ¢ | the Ul n ft nust have il t . o 
! even by the dep: th 
iny department v« 
dent in violation of the ; : 
yment and consciences of el Vor to « é ute 
as the supreme law and into whose custody it Ser he 
trust. Mr. President, I do not so stia Legislature 
government. It was made thi preme law « 
mig t be bindi ig on the conscien and 
th those who made and those who obeyed t] f 
reted the uws and those who executed tl a a 
s made « ordinate in order that each dep $0 j one 
ent of the other in the exercise of ts powers, and that this will deny that tl iS precis V the case of Lou l i re 
obligation of the Constitution might not be impaired by | all matters of history known and read ef 
i mistakes of the others. It was made several and sep- | I sav. then. Mr. President. the vreatest respeé u! fer 
he distribution of power, to the end that there should be tude 
sion between its several departments in the performance of le of 
ctive duties, and that neither should engross the powers St of Lou 
hers; but over all me and everywhere, vhether ul wijudica 
{ rhe yed them, it imposed the obligati that f yevery de 
laws made im pursuan thereof Si all Le the yvernimice t 
( nean, Mr. President, that n the nate, i tue l rovernment 
Senator, the Constituti ill not the sup! ts of the Go 
1 case wher t prece een established »latio f its S i should 
ements, and im & pou fhe most ( ! ere l alid | ise we are the 
4 iolation of the supreme law of the Constitu fy But, it tobea tate 
M dent, there is no such precedent, and the: can never be such tu f all the 
precedent; a precedent that a person not chosen by the Legislature of | ‘ | he to de 
State shall be a Senator; a precedent that the Senate may, by a vote ynstit md 
resolution that a person is entitied on the merits” to a seat in t in 
the Senate, deprive a State of a Senator and seat a person who was Lye 
lec 1 d by the Senate itself 0 to ha el j he Le lat ‘re o} l l t 
precedent that the Senate may, as to the constitutio of { State 
ts embers, recognize and leclare bod Ol persons to be 1 Le cis- | 0 n 
which all the departments of the National have l f ifie I 
declared, and do still declare, not to be a Legisla h the = nd 
elf So) all other purposes, declares we t Pre ( | eC! 
; there are, and very numerous precedents, ie Sen- | te 1 8 
has judged of the election of men chosen by Leg ‘States | live and to the end of time vbody from ¢ omil his 
whom the Senate declared were or were not elected because of some | Chamber except those whom we cl to associat tl 
fa the part of the ly with the law, either Mr. President, all persons mus t tl be ab t 
State or the Nationa there is no precedent | no one will deny that thi precise the cas hich the nent 
pt this for seating a1 Louisiat These fact rs 
of persons whom tory that in 1877 the ¢ ‘ ‘ rf 
ent, both State and na d the Nich rove he only 
[am glad to say that ( f L 7 Court 
the relations of eciag l that Py el ol } { ed 
al @y l i‘ | i A ; th 
I say, nti Nichol ‘ is and 
= t he Senate ol] ! I i actio n tl part ¢ e { eo! l t blr ed 
I , although It is therefore a matte f histor t! it po al 
‘ vo has de ied | ‘ fact whicl 1e¢ ul t it matter \ 
the Tact, al ts ] e de- | the Nicho governm« estal purpé of the 
dit, [say that if that proposition be true, and it |} idopted by | al ment I do not eal t hat 
the Senate, there is an end of this Government: and why? secause t ; not lawfull tal hes e! ) onable 
il | true, to-day this Senate | ht and the constituti ul pretense t tl rar I t 1 ke 
; ind power to perpetuate 11 elf fe lie without ny relerence Oo ( ut g ent ‘ ( ‘ I 
to what States may hereafter do l we to-day and for all futi tion and asse 0 ly of e of ce 
time can close the doors of this body, constitution illy and rightfully, part t Nat 5 i tl ! tal 
upon the argument that has been made, that rs, however iw of the lane mi f ) peop es 
chosen by their States, may be ousted by a gr] f the § ti und r State 
they were not so chosen and th ) her pe i Phe The ve Senate whit ssed th ‘ M { 1G 
tion is that if, perchance, 1 r plea e we sl et to the 1 3confirmed Mr. Packard ‘ ol} 
( some new man here, even | vould be bouns that prec » Live l, and s Ik ‘ red ) 
I nd that vote and that decisio er! Lo ma a egislature ! ire of 
l ask, would it be claimed, Mr. President, if to-day the Committee | Le liana: for, althougl e Senate mig | Mr. Pac] 
on Privileges and Elections were to present a resolution that the | ard, being governor of Louisiana, as cot Liver ind he migl 
Senator from Vermont was ‘‘on the meri i0t entitled t ut ya the ihe Lve ited t! I : 
Senate and that A B was entitled to a se und, having so l,ja ‘ part of the ibli tol Lf 
nuld be claimed that precedent forbade the outrage Lb t tG rN ! 3 } et 
corrected? Surely none will contend here if to-d Sena ! a by the Governmen the 1 i that Go 
re by SO fross abuse of rigl and oO pa ) ‘ é Pp ira is neither gove >be the g or 
tha nd, it would not be theft duty rv Sena ) ) I t } a { i Ss 
> 
£ 
a 
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Q as recognized and aftirmed throughout the whole period of | ties of citizens of the United States, and in the mean time t shall d 
3 chat time the practical relations of the State of Louisiana with the | 24 protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, an zion , 
4 rnment of the United States under the Nicholls government. I | 0°" “®Y Pretess 
ke : hen, that in my judgment no Senator has the right to say,“ 1 | The language of the treaty of 1819 on the sam yject is fol 


what the people of Louisiana, what the Government of the | 4OWS, Ramely 








States, what the Senate for all other purposes has affirmed to | All of the gra f land efore the 24th of January, 1 ‘ 
: _and I will affirm that for the purpose of making a Senator in | Majest or by wwulan ties in the said territ ‘ > 
‘ ‘ 4} " . + ° | the nited Stat 1 } 7 ‘ 1 ¢ +} rhe 
; iy the right of a State, the essential right of a State, to be | janas tot ee ne Conny a : 
bv the person chosen by her Legislature shall be disr 1 , ¢ : ¢ Py ae M ve P 
4 r refused, deni d, and trample Lupo! _ 
’ os i : I : wit Supreme ( { | 1< es has « : 
MM President, I aftirm as the conclusion of the investigation which . THe 
nt : > ( ited ar { t f 1 lows 
en abie to make on this subjec ft that 
, } 
Chere is no constitutional power in the Senate of the | 7 : , , ; 
leny to the State of Louisiana representation in the Se ee Nap F 
no pring ‘ ‘ 
m chosen by the Legislature of that State and eli } atet t of t ula 
» Constitution. be | l. 4 \ in inhabit 
. |. Such a power if not conferred by the Constitution cannot i ; t domin \ ypos tt { 
ited by a resolution of the Senate declaring a pers not chosen | ever : ? cuas , ‘ des 
: lL | I { | I vert ‘ i ml 
Legislature to be entitled “on the merits to a seat in the | ( t 
} 
g 
If such a power ot conterred pb e Constitution and is | I treaty further ry the Supreme ¢ 
ted by the resolution « | Senat ts exercise mnot be | i 
yn the Senate or valid for pur e whateve i { { 
. { 
| | i I 
| t I 
| 
! 2 on ‘ 
Private Land Claims. : 
| Lhe ) ‘ i \ ted I e ot I is 
‘ - ‘ t} Supt 6 Court fol! 
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| t l mor yparent } l con ‘ ir] 
it state Loui ns Ar ann M ] l the | ' ; eds o ed Ol vol 
Alabama iM inp th of the thirtv-tir in ! M y | i whicl ! the t tie é cured 
l i he clai l St in 
)BERTSON said ane d for very limited periods provided cot ed 
} PEAKER: The li unde mnsidera ) substantial bbe Uni A Otates Courts UO | : ute the aI the 
lof the act of June 22, 1860, { ‘An act for the final laimants have been er ied to resort to ( 5! fol 
ut of private land claims in the States of Florida, Louisiana, | ® TeCosmttion o1 their righ Let eo what rn ded 
lissouri, and for other purposes [It also seeks to extend the their effort In most instance: = : umants | a 
nof that act so as to include all the States and parts of | tor reliet 7, =" rece unwilling listenel ' an 
States within th hase of 1803 and the Floridas of 1819, | 9 1876, several of the unconfirmed Spanish 
tain Sp | private land grants. It provides | C@™¢ before this Hou » ¢ ee of the WI er’ 
e mode of laims. name y, the openi: r of the } ae 1 the argument t S 7 ‘ in 
l Stat dis the claimants, and, as a matter of | + sa? a, r iro ; ' 
precaution, it requires a appeal to the United States Supreme | ‘T@™ :" ve just raised. H 
tor final decree In thi respect the bill is an improvement lt 1 t : t I I ‘ ut 
act of 12860, which provided two modes of adjustment, fo1 : Dos 
ence has shown that it is better to require all such claims to | at thattime. 1 1 ™ 
ly reviewed by a judicial instead of political tribunal. | t judicia por ‘ ; if 
i proposition, then, is that Congress open its own United Stat g | th l ot I el 
Oo pass on the merits of the cla ms, to connrm those which ire ¢ ‘ ru i a 
nd reject those which are invalid. ‘ th. ‘ | vf ‘ { al 
Of the States embraced within the provisions of the bill, Missou 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Southern Mississippi, and Southern Alabama, | I ’ 1RG0 w t anfficient. for the « re 
re, Says the Supreme Court ubdivisions of the extensive Louisian ‘ al 5 th class whi had be rev tel 
. ; ; vs : 
ti ry which the United States purchased from France by the nd res reported to the Commission: f the Ce Ofties 
of Paris in 1203, and which Frane juired from Spain i : renarted to Congress oan 
fhe remaining State, | la, comprises the cession trom Spain | 4) vine the f 18 1 re Oo 
e United States by the treaty of 1519. Both in Florida and in the | peg yi; classes of these claims to be pr ' , 
L ini territory many grants were n by the bove ention Sn ¢ the almost i riable rebutf to clait ar the 
| ssors of the United States. It was the policy of Spain t have presented petitions for « firmat o Cor t 4x to 
poy ite and develop her possessions in Americ: This policy was he se¢ what has been their fate ur I eneral le f I claim 
ling greater protection against the neighboring | thot there was no ade« te legi aT 0 
l ni 1 the exter 1 of territory and power of her Euro | not alin leas wniecinien pnts es ai 
pean rivals, France and | It was in behalf of her own inter The mportant acts of Congress in regat a theen 4 , 
sts and ambition that she 30 liberal in rewarding the pioneers | , ; of the treaty of Pa 12() 
d settlers for their valuable services with grants of land. And 
illy the pioneers fully earned whatever reward they thus received Pare \ 1s 
In many cases they had, in addition to hardships and exposure t See 
in establishing settlements and trading-posts, expended lat 
f their private funds in behalf of their government, And iS a » 121 
orrespondence of the Spanish officials accompanying these grants ; , 
frequently be found compliments to the pioneers and a grateful : ) BE She wee 2 a oe 
re nition of their patriotism and servic . 
Che rights of these pioneers and other grantees of land have not i ‘ provides for 310 »exa 
been sufficiently guarded, and good faith on the part of the United Act Ma L122 
States requires further recognition and legislation. The treaties of rtair and titles t Florida 
18 * and 1819 recognized the rights of private property, and it was rl uct provides for a commission to i t ms. ¢ ding 
the duty of Congress to support these international contracts rhe fy } fits all over one thousand act 
language of the treaty of 1803 on this subject is as follows: Act May 26, 1224: 
The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated in the 1 f the Ar t enabling the claimants to lands wit t t t Stat Missouri 
United States, and admitted as soon as possible according to the } ‘ f the nd Territ f Arkansas to institute proceedi » try t lity of their 
Federal Constitution to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages 
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11 { © la mbe f uncontirmed clain Mis ri, but 
this sim) provided rd of com! ionel ) t the 
cla ul report to Congr At the time this board submitted its 
final report in 1+ t} had « mined four hundred at ven 
clai report LVOI 1 three ! dred and forty-t Lun 
favi ) red and fifty-two. On coun t ytior 
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N 860 did Congress fu h tl necessary legis I ’ 
reco 1 of these sacred treaty « gations and th just rights o1 
claimants [ allude to the act of June 22,1860, “An act t tinal 
adjustment of private land claims in the States of Florida, I siana 
and Missour d for other purposes.” The history of that act is as 
follows: | ~ Judah P. Benjam hairmano Se e Con 
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Again, under a revival of this act the United States will | 
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». We should either act upon the thousands of private bills before | soil of Belgium supports nine hundred and fifty persons to the si ‘ 
5s or say—wWhat is a fact—that we are occupied with political ques- | mile, and the continent of Europe is peopled ina ratio of si ty 
s and general legislation, and have neither the time nor disposi- | inhabitants to each six hundred and forty acres of | 
to try the intricate questions of law and fact involved in these Austria and Hungary contain 226,406 square 
rless claims presented for our consideration ; to even attempt | date a population of more than thirty-five millions. } s 
my opinion, usurping the duties of the judicial branch of the | 201,900 square miles and supports a population of 1 
q nment. ‘To refuse to open our own Federal courts by some care- | six millions. Germany contains 212,091 square miles a 
prepared general bill i refusal of justice and a national | population of upward of forty-two willio: England wid 
nda! contain 121,230 square miles and support a popul 
[he impropriety of attempting to superadd to our legislative duties | thirty-one millions. 
rk of the judiciary may be seen from a statement of private In this country, under a mistaken stem and a 
referred to three committees only of this House during the | we accord to a mere handful of idle and thriftless 
esent Congress. Nine hundred and sixty-two have been referred | more imperial than that of England and Ireland, and \ 
» Committee on Claims, about twenty-five hundred to the Com- | propriate yearly millions of money to nurture and : ( 
ee on Invalid Pensions, and over four thousand to the Commit- | this vast domain which we have assigned them, embr: 
War Claims. In addition to these, twenty-five hundred more | one hundred and fifty-one millions of acres, they cultiv 
16 sent to the latter committee next session from the rreasury | five hundred thousand. And if y gentleman from the Ws 


ment, making a total of about ten thousand private claims, 



























| to this misappropriation of land and misapplication of 





if which require investigation and decision. It is absolutely im- | denounced by eastern philanthropists and eastern pape { 
ble for a legislative body to do justice to either the Government | and a robber. In the States of Or ron, Colorado, Io Ka , 
mant in business of this nature, which requires the machinery | braska, Wisconsin, and Minnesota and the Territories of Wa I 
feguards of the courts. | and Dakota there are thirty-six reservations, containit ve 
it, Mr. Speaker, think I ulve ig the payment of war | one millions of acres of land, under charge of twenty ag I 
s,forI am not. lLamspeaking of claims generally and the gen- | attendant corps of assistants. 
ral question of justice toward the citizer What does the Federal Large as are these reservations the Indians refuse t 
say upon this subject ? w years ago the Court of Claims | them, and a kind and parental government, inspired by ca 
United States had before it the suit of a citizen to recover a | timentalism, declines to take any steps looking to abridg f 
balat from the Governm«e remaining unpaid and unsatisfied. I | the Indians’ privilege to roam at will throughout if ‘ i 
de to the case of Brow The United States, decided in 1870, | ritories. 
i reported in volume 6 of the reports. The court said as follows: | Years ago the nation set apart a reservation west of the M ) 
reat arrogance of great ignorance our popular orators and writers have | River, known as the Indian Territory, which was desig 
ipon the public mind the belief t 1 Repub! is private | permanent home of the native races of this continent L| re 
one ted = — cae ae a ae vo —— - : ae bg vation equals in area the State of Indiana, and is occupied by 
aah orth, Sia Gothen of Ci a er, in requir. | CD#y-one thousand Indians a number not equal to the populat of 
liens not maintain certain suits here unless their own gover an important county in the East, and yet this handful Ol l 
cord a corresponding right to citizens of the United States, has revealed | ized savages have absolute control over twenty millions ot 
"State eee aoe. ines aman cet a ; aaeemaaane ee heiotene land. God made this earth for those > ho me os illing “ey 
Che laws of other nations have be produced and proved in this court, and } I deny the wisd m or justice of that legislation wl 7 ane. 
rtifying fact is judicially established that the Gov ent of the United | Support in idleness a Inman who isa capable of p il ib g 
S holds itself, of nearly all governments, the least amet othe law. lam myself. I deny the wisdom or justice of that legislation which 
iy 1 





nd leaving the execution of their decrees dependent 


cnow of no more unwise, unjust and dangers icy fe ) 
9 nment to pursue. It is an ince it, disrespect, 
ind disloyalty on part of the wronged and neglected citizens. It 

epudiation in its worst form to refuse the payment of just claims 

our own citizens. It is an immoral example and an incentive to 
dishonesty. We point with pride to our country’s natural resources 
ind wealth, and her financial credit abroad, it being equal to that of 
ny nation on earth. Would it not be wise to establish an equal 
redit at home among our own citizens by a just recognition of pri- 
vate rights? Pride and patriotism, as l 


wel 
n honesty, require early action upon this important subject. 
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Cession of the Ute Reservation in Colorado. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES I 


. BELFORD, 


» 
) 


OF COLOR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tite a 
On the bill (S. No. 1509) to accept and ratify the agreement submitted 

federated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado for the sale of their r« 

said State, and for other purposes, and to make the necessary 

carrying out the same. 

Mr. BELFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A writer of some note in this country 
since the establishment of our Government we have expended $720,- 
000,000, in our attempt to control and civilize the Indians. Of this 
amount we have spent five hundred millionsin protecting the front- 
lers, in building forts, maintaining garrisons, and supporting the 
soldiery, and two hundred and twenty millions in feeding, educating, 
ind civilizing the native races. Each year we appropriated thon- 
sands of dollars to support the Indian Bureau, with its Commissione1 
and clerks, its agents and inspectors, to which we add five millions 





approprié 


States that 


more to pay annuities and to furnish food and clothing to the wards 
of the nation. 

rhe result of all these expenditures has been to create the 1 
gigantic system of legalized pauperism the world has ever seen*-a 


pauperism not founded on inability but on unwillingness to work. 
Few people stop to think that two hundred and seventy-five thou- 


sand Indians occupy 236,559 square miles of territory, a scope of coun- | 
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ger than Austria and Hungary, larger than England 
id, larger than the Republic of France, larger than Germ 


MOY 





that occupied by the most important nations of Europe and declare 











that no white man shall carry into it that enterprise and it ry 
which have filled this world with its ten thousand activit 

rhis policy, whether it rests on treaty or on statute, must an 
doned. No Chinese wall designed to fence Indians in and white men 
out of land can be maintained in this country. Ther vi pol 
icy is wrong in principle and vicious in results, and must be abol 
ished. The idea of recognizing an Indian nation with w 0 
hold treaty relations within the limits of a State in tl { mis a 
crime against the sovereignty of the State. If India ribes are to 
be treated as foreign nations, then I deny your ht m 
as paupers. 

VA PO! y 

When our forefathers threw off the yoke of Great B e States 
claimed that they succeeded to all the sovereignty that had 
exercised over the soil and over the Indians who occupies Vir 
ginia asserted her right to the fee of the soil with borders and 
ignored the claim of the Indians to sell any part of i York 
by solemn inance, declared no valid contract lo ig to a disposi 
tion of the land within her limits could b ul uf Indian 
without its consent; and in 1778 the articl f federa Or- 

d this right of the States to ‘ th 
the native tribes found within their boundaric 

n tl onflicting claims of the several States to lying 

st of certain degrees of latitude were adjusted b ese 
lands to the General Government, and the land ] no L west 
of the Ohio River became the common property of the peop 
General Government assumed control of the Ind ‘ I 
this area, and by the ordinance of 1787 declared that tl ( d 
faith should be kept with the Indians and that their la hould not 
be taken from them without their consen j Ol ute ». policy 
which has filled out tatute-boo { oO I ] lred tr t 
wherein the second section al mp ] I th 
frst. For itis asingular fa t he tir ‘ eve eat 
reads: “ Henceforth there shall be a firm and last r pem een 
the United States and the tribe of India s i ( 4 n 
reads: “That in consideration of said lastin tribe 
here urrende 16 following-described tra 

With the adoption of the Federal ¢ itut ma \ 
ern) it, under that provision which ga to ¢ right t 
make treaties with Indian t es and to re f te! 
course with them, took charge of the Indians imits of the 
several States, and fro hat day tot t ha serte ts right to 
control them. 

Th peopl ot my state Mr. Chai iD 6 10110 ong 601 
precedents when they urge and insist upon the removal of the Indians 
from Colorado They know that the ‘ é r tl ition 
from the hour of its establishme has be to ‘ t : i 
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National Treasury. We have to-day over sixty-five independent na- | Chippewas, the Shawnees, the Miamis, the Pottawatomies, 
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never treat with the Indians any mor Without t 
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ple with whom we had treated as sovereigns for years. Ina yx 
of legislative dissension we revolutionized and overturned a | 
pol cy wh eh ] 1d bee ns ttled a id sanctioned ) the prac 
approval of many years. 

In addition to this, during all the years before 1871 and sin 
regarded all the solemn treaties which we had made as some of t 
ancient barbarians used to do—to be observed as long as our whims 
interests dictated. We have time and again placed these poor p« 
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indians have the same righ te : S 
zens. By the distribution « i r} rt « ‘ 
eralty and appealing to the ¢ inct é ill be com] 
h prompt humanity everywhere to accumulate property he } lit ! 
laid the foundation-stone of a new structure in Indian gover a ution to cor titl ul V 
ent. On this principle of accumulation and ownership depend t! Legislatio protection of right Indi 
wealth and growth and power and all the real greatness and glory o aoe gee Ee ws 
civilized nations. It has been wel! said during the progress of this Avie ypt Fen oy P 1 = aahenet 4 , 
debate that the Indians are the remnant of a great and multitudinous | compensation, upon each reservation 
people, whose hapless fortunes appeal to the sympathy and justic . A stringent enforcement of the law prohibit 
of men in every measure which may affect them. , wom 
The Indian is human, and,no matter what his traditions or his In all these suggestions I most earnest I 
habits, if you will locate him and put him in contact with the forces | cur, and by intelligent, earnest, careful, 
of our civilization his rugged nature will respond, and the fruit of | augurate and enforce an Indian policy wl harm 
the endeavor will be his civilization and development. When it | the genius of a Christian civilization lt f ( f 
10 longer necessary for him to be a vagabond and a fugitive; when | respect and approval of mankind 
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public buildings, and no others: custom-house and post as fn 4 
Ce t Buffalo. erected in 1855. at a cost of $331,008.77 cls m nas 
»at Ogdensburgh, constructed in 1257, at a cost of $257,158.09; 
suse at Plattsburgh, New York, erected 1856, at a cost 





: acustom-house at Suspension Bridge, New York, ereeted 





1267, at a cost of S30.680.30: a court house and p t-one at | i¢ t 
New York, now in course of erection, at a cost of $325,001 ) ! 
ISe at Albany, New York, now in process of erecti it en of ‘ 
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1 deem it his duty 


1 public importance and 


he citizens of Rochester tak« 
nal 


more because of the frie 
d between my colleague and my co 


is “ virtues very kind,” and 


‘lic buildings have been erected 


s, however, has taken a good 
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While the sum seems large we become reconciled to it when 


years. : 
‘a copsider that the receipts of the New York custom-house for a 


‘le month will pay the cost of every Government building ever 


erected in New York City. 

Phe amount of ¢ ustoms revenue collected in all the States during 
last fiscal year is $130,391, 373.22, Of this sum the State of New 

York paid into the United State s Treasury nearly one hundred mill- 

Ol to be exact the sum of $99,172,168.77, which is more than 

times as much as all of the other States and the Territories. 


vhole amount of internal revenue collected in the United St ites 


r the same period is $113,205,759.65. Of this sum the State of 
New York paid $15,450,419.15. 
State of New York, it will be readily si from these figures, 
-s a little less than half of all the 
whole amount of customs and inte nue is $243,597,132.8 
for the last year, and of this New York furnishes $114,622,587.92. I 
, ws that the State of New York pays pretty nearly one-half o 
e cost of every public building erected in the United States. The 
State of New York has, therefore, no more buildings than the amount 
mney she pays warrants, and will not when Rochester shall be 
hed with a public build 
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Tariff Commission. 


-EMARKS OF HON. A. H. BUCKNER, 


IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 








g 1) 722 
»p le for ppoi t « 60 i t 
Mr. BUCKNER said: 
M EAKER It isag yuest } r t the duty of 
House to defeat the Senate proposition her than have a con 
pointed by the President to revise the present tariff lav 
oustitution the power to originat enue measures belongs 
vely to this House of Representatives, and th ly justificat 
senate undertaking to initiate legislation on this subject is 





l T . ? 


present 


twi ereiu ed to consic 
session. If we were disposed to be captious, or to assert 
aintain the prerogatives, the dignity, and rightsof this body onall 





4 ; 1? a — | } + wii | =r . . . 
s affecting the raising of revenue, it might be a serious question 
I 
this House should not enter its protest agaln the sena 





¢ this joint resolutior 
hat body,in my judgment, ing t and in- 
t of the Constitution in assuming jurisdiction in this indirect way 
of matters which are exclusively intrusted to the ir 





} + 





16 spiri 


. ,: > : 
umediate Repre- 


senta ive s of the people. But when they not only undertake thus 
to trespass upon the rights and prerogatives of this House, but abso- 








ext lude the House from all participation in the selection of 
those who are to advise us as to our duty and our action and em- 
ower the executive department of the Government to appoint the 
members of this proposed commission to revise the tariff, it becomes 
is at least to consider whether we ought not to assert our rights un- 
e Constitution, and claim the power not only to originate all 
s raising revenue, but to demand that this House have some par- 
ipation in the appointment of those who are to advise us as to the 
bills that must be orifenated by this body. The facts to be gathered 
by this commission, the evidence taken, and the re Pp rts to be made 
will form the basis of the action of this House in the exercise of its 
power in the “raising of revenue.” 

Ought we to have no part or lot in laying the foundation on which 
our superstructure is to rest? Can we delegate to another depart- 
ment of the Government a duty that by implication at least has been 

nposed upon this House? What reason c an be given that this House 
cannot from its own number select a majority of this commission, or 
even the whole of it? In England, where great and radical changes 
we rarely made in its legislation affecting financial, ecclesiastical, or 
economic interests without an investigation and report by a com 
mission, the members are invariably appointed by Parliament, and 

it by the Crown. Their duties are in no sense executive. Like the 
ttees in every parliamentary body, they are labor-saving de- 
and resorted to for the purpose of examination and investiga- 
tion, and there is no good reason why the two Houses should not make 
selection of the members of this commission, and thus retain the 
rol of those who are appointe d for the special purpose of obtain- 
ng information to guide the deliberations and action of the two 
Houses in originating and passing revenue bills. Our experience in 
the semana | of commissions as aids to wise and judicious legis- 
lation Justifie s Congress 1n n resorting to them much more frequent! 
than has been its ¢ ustom. The value of the report of the silver con 
mi ission in the solution of the silver question is universally concede d, 
and the commission on the improvement of the Mississippi River has 
rendered incalculable service to the country in recommending a plan 
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to the judgment of all intelligent men, and will ultimately be adopted 
by the Government. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words on the necessity of a mod 
ification of the present tariff laws. When the attempt was made in 
the last Congress to revise and modify our iniquitous and unjust 
tariff laws, the advocates of protection made strenuous objection, be 


cause the business of the country was in a state of unparalleled di 








pression and labor in all parts of the country unre erative and 
unemployes Now, that the country throughout its entire extent has 
partially recuperat d and prosperity has visited almost branches 
of productive labor, the same determined opposition is ma tested by 
the protected interests to being disturbed in their robbery of ‘ 
classes and interests 

Prior to 1860 we hada tariff for revenue with incidental protection, 


now we have a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. Not 


withstanding our tariff laws impose duties upon nearly two hundred 
’ } 7 ’ 

articles of foreign commerce, with duties exceeding 50 per ce 

valorem, and a large portion of them ranging from 75 to 125 per cer 


ad valorem, there is paid into the Treasury but little i sof on 
hundredand thirty millions, while the internal taxes collected etly 
from whisky, beer, and tobacco, realize to the lreasury about one 
hundred and twenty:millions. It is estimated tl 





than $100,000,000 annually as freight on merchar 
this country in foreign bottoms, and owned by citizens of e) 
country than our own, and among the hundreds of mag nt stea 
ers that mo nth after month leave the ports of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore for foreign countries not one in a hu 

dred of them is owned by American citizens or has an America reg 
ister. We have fewer ships engaged in foreign commerce than we 
had four years after the war. ' 








ien this extraordinary diminution 











of our fore tonnage was changed to the raids of rebel cruisers 
‘ ion of our commerce rine by tl Alabama, th 
Shenandoah, and other vessels of the confederas With fifteen 
years of peace and development in external and internal e erce, 
increase of population and wealth, and production and adva ent 
in manulacturing indnstry without a parallel among tl of 
the earth, the duties that are in Ipos sed. upon every rticle that enter 
into the construction of a ship have bee far more distiz ve t 
Ame ca bot ms th i tl eruis ( hv } , 
vilin ler confederate colo 
Lf the re great nator ol caste t i ( ( 
| in olved ir, aS they were in the early p centu 
the merchant-shij; f each be driven from tl 1 \ 
| an nan 1ents of 4! ( the ) Ve hundred n I i ( 
i} ura produ tions annuall exported by the | ted State Lo 
tions of the earth would not be rth the cost of tr | i it 
be seaboard VW have ot ips ot ourownt ral « Lore 
markets the corn and wheat ot a half dozen counties in the g 
| W 3t. The cotton-fields of the South and the corn and heat ft { 
of the North would be abandones The oil-we j , 
would cease to flow, the tobacco-grower would b il 
foreign market, and the trade in live animals, with its bright ] 
: th ild cea rel l mal ( I ‘ 
tion has irrendered t l ‘ itrol ¢ { me 
3 built up a Chinese wall no ol orelgn 
Or it against American competition in for n markets 
i 1 reap profits from this suicidal and self-dest li 
My time will not permit me to enter into many of the « of the 
—_ wrongs and monstrous iniquities of the present tariff system 
Let me call attention to a few of its enorm 
Rice pays a duty of 
Vindow-glass cece tame 'to7e 
Trace-chains . 7 
Anchors....-. scan haere Wai orisieel 7 
Iron-wire ea ed pwns ey 
BS ee lace ‘ | 
TL i owes dnud bh eae 
DC Gaede see was j — Olt 
CNG se 00 cece He oo : : WO tol 
Alpacas, &c ckawe 4000 . - DSTO! 
PRON cacacead dawe : a 64 t 
Cotton manufactures .... -.cc0c.sceces 
Other manufactures of wool 
en 
Clothing 
And so on to the end of this long chapter of artic f 
dise on which duties are levied Let me gi i I 
the workings of this organized system of legislat 
my friend from Ni York, [Mr. CHITTENDEN, | for t reate! 
of his life a large ir porting merchant, has furt 
iB e. ¢ 
da, i 





By reference to page 346 of Senate D il r j 


of improvement of the great river that I doubt not wi ll comme nd itself | Forty-sixth Congress, it will be seen that for 1 ur 1579 
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value of the carpetings, &<« imported into the United States 
amounted to $14,565,000, and that the duties paid on the carpets im- 
ported exceeded $10,000,000, so that not only was every purchaser of 


carpets taxed more thar cent. for every carpet of foreign 





manufacture, but the domestic product was enhanced in excess of 
that percentage on the carpet covering the floor of every house in 
the United States And all vast sum is taken from the pockets 
ot ¢ rv owner of a comfortable home for the benefit of a f carpet 
manufacturers in the East. A reduction of the duty to 40 or 50 per 
cent. ad ralor vould greatly reduce the cost of such goods, double | 
t! eve s from this source, and at the same time e all the pro- 
t« t} to | iven to these cormorant manufacturers. 
A | e repo! ll be seen that the whole amount of 
' hand paying duty for that year was valued at $297,083,409.48, 
nt collected amounti gy to $127.015.1 a.) ly ing average 

duty of 42% per cent. on from three to four hundred different articles 

nsumption 

\ further examination will show that the dut ! iny of the 

‘ merated dutiable article re absolutely prohibitory, and that 
levied professedly to raise revenue to pay the expenses of the 
Government and dischar its debt are, in fact, nothing but legis- 
ativ bounties to the owners of factories and tl overgrown capi- 
a} engaged in manufactures. The revenue on bar-iron is only 
$1,590,000; that on hats is only $216,000; on boots and shoes nota 
farthing; on cut nails and spikes it is only $107.03, and on hatters’ 
pliash the insignificant sum of $1.31. I might go through the whole 
catalogue of dutiable merchandise and show that with the excep- 
tion of sugar and molasses and a few other articles the present tariff 
have been constructed not to raise revenue, but to enrich a 


lew spec ial interests at the expense of the great mass of consumers. 
ving by legislative favoritism obtained exclusive control of the 
irket of fifty millions of people and driven out all competition from 
1, these petted and spoiled favorites of congressional bounty, 
unlawful combinat and agreements among themsel never 
itate to shut upon their operatives and discontinue the 
manufacture of all articles whenever, by an advance in prices, they 

f foreign competition or they have manufact- 


find there 1s 


ibron 
hx 


rv oO! ves, 
, , 
} dow } 


dan ge ro 


ured more of a particular product than the demands of the market 
will justif We can thus understand why it is that of the seven 
hundred millions of exports to foreign markets but abont one-tenth 


in value of the export trade of the United States consists of manu- 
factured merchandise. The remainder, or nine-tenths, is made up of 
wheat and flour, raw cotton, petroleum, the products of cattle and 
hogs, live 
of the world and be sold as cheaply as can be sold by others. 
the protected manufacturer that is content with the tribute that 


unwise and unjust legislation enables him to exact from those whose 


labor swells our exports, and because of that protection is unable to 


enter into competition with the manufacturers of other nations. 
The time allotted to me will not permit me to say more on this sub 
je t. 
have the present prohibitory tariff reformed and revised. Even the 
minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, in their report adverse 


to the Tucker bill, profess to be favorable to reforming its monstrous 


abuses and semi-barbarous restrictions. They propose a commission 
of experts, to be appointed by the President, to make report to Con- 
I do not believe that the reforms recommended by a commis- 


rre 
gress. 


sion appointed by the head of the party that is responsible for our 


vicious tariff legislation would give satisfaction to the country, and 


I cannot give my vote for the joint resolution that has been sent 
A commission thus appointed, beside being 
beyond the control of this House, would delay action on this vital 
question for years to come, and recommended as it has been by the 
manufacturers of the country and their representatives on this floor, 
I confess that I distrust the sincerity of their professions. ‘“ Timeo 


to us from the Senate. 
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Public Lands for Education—Adulteration of Food and Drink. 


HON. R L. T. BEALE, 


VIRGINIA 


SPEECH OF 





IN THE Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
i sday. June o, Le=0, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 334) to apply the proceeds of the sale of the public lands to 
the education of the people; and the bill (H. R. No. 4738) to regulate the man 
ifacture and sale of articles of un food and drink. 

Mr. BEALE said : 
Mr. SPEAKER: After three efforts to secure a hearing for debate, 


rendered unavailing because of 
complish legislation which has not 
eration, I avail myself of the privil 


the RECORD to the country. 


accorded 


Great questions of finance, affecting curren y and the public debt; 
measures of revenue reform, bills looking to the regulation of the 





animals, tobacco, &c., that must compete in the markets 
is 


I know of no one on this floor who does not profess a desire to 


eens att TCC CL OL LCL LOC 


extreme anxiety of members to ac- 
and will not come up for consid- 
| to speak through 
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interstate commerce and subjection of railway transportation to t} 
restraints of law, are all subjects of legitimate debate. Though ey ati 
taining strong convictions and decided opinions upon these questions 
which constitute planks in party platfdrms, it is not my purpose ¢, 
speak upon any of them. ; 

Subjects far less exciting, yet not less interesting to the though: 
ful statesman who would fain scan the future from the flickering rs 
which the past projects upon that hidden land, engage my tho 1) te 
and form the texts of my remarks. Two bills introduced ear! 
the present session stand upon your Public Calendar. One b 
eral consent was made the special order for the 14th of this m 
but, antagonized upon a question of consideration, was found t 
mand less favor than competing bills, and is left to sleep 
other, the only offspring of one of your most venerable comn 
found not even the poor favor of recognition upon any giv 
when nothing of greater interest wasup. The bills to which ] 
and to which I speak are, one from the Committee on Educati ! 
Labor, introduced by my colleague, [Mr. GOODE, ] proposing to dist 
ute the net proceeds of the public lands among the States { 
poses of education, to be distributed for ten years, not in propo 
to population, but in proportion to the illiteracy of population 
the age of ten years; the other introduced by myself, as spokes 
of the committee, to prevent the adulteration of human fo: 
drink. Each is the attempt to legislate upon subjects vitally 
esting to the people in every section of our country, and neith 
haps draws a line for political party distinction, invading no th 
of the rights of the States as antagonistic to those of the General Go 
ernment practically maintained in this day. 

To aid the cause of education—the education of the 
throw some additional ray of light upon those recesses wher 
pall of ignorance is blackest, is the end and aim of this measur 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gover 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of ed 
tion shall forever be encouraged” is the truism and its sequencs 
bodied in the first organic acts establishing a government for 
eastern division of the territory of the United States northwest of t] 
Ohio. That ordnance came from the hands of a committee represent 
ing Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and South Carolina, the } 
ing spirit of which was R. H. Lee, a native of my own county, t 
ruins of whose home still mark the spot around which the affecti: 
of the great orator once centered. Fifteen years later, in April, 1+! 
came the act enabling the people of that territory to form a constit 
tion and State government, the seventh section of which provided 
first, that “‘the section 16, in every township, and where such sect 
has been sold, granted, or disposed of, other lands equivalent theret 
and most contiguous to the same, shall be granted to the inhabit: 
of such township for the use of schools.” 

In these two provisions consist the foundations of that great syste: 
of education provided by the original thirteen States for the hard 
pioneers who should reclaim the wilderness, people its wastes, and 
add star after star to the flag which should float only “over the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” Its fruits are around us; th 
delegation this day representing that same eastern division of th 
territory northwest of the Ohio, on either side of this Chamber and i: 
either wing of this building, grown up under that system, vindicat 
the sagacity which planned it and are a part of the heritage of Vir 
ginia no less than of the great State from which they come. This 
beginning is not yet ended. For ninety years the same noble liber 
ality has marked the action of those who, following, have occupied 
the seats once filled by Carrington and Lee, Kane, Smith, and Kean 
until up to 1879 in lands alone seventy-seven million five hundred 
thousand acres, worth over $97,000,000, have been donated to schools, 
colleges, and asylums. All of this, save the snares of the old thirteen 
States in one grant of nine millions, has been appropriated to the new 
States formed out of the territory of the United States. This, so far 
from cause of murmur, is to me a source of proud satisfaction. Th 
generous assistance lent to the embryo States in their days of weak 
ness is the crown of glory of which no fortune can rob the older 
States. Now, though still in State chronology these States are beard 
less youths, they yet have all the strength of vigorous manhood, and 
emulating the example under which they grew with such wondrous 
rapidity, they in turn may afford to look with filial eyes upon the 
weakness of the older sisters. 

There are in round numbers, including the last acquisition of ter- 
ritory from England, remaining to the United States one thousan 
nine hundred millions of acres of public lands. The net annual sales 
have averaged about $2,000,000. This bill proposes to distribute this 
fund annually under conditions for its proper application to the sev 
eral States for educational purposes, and for ten years to make t! 
distribution ratably in proportion to the illiteracy of the peopl 
the several States. 

The census of 1870 shows the number who cannot read to be | 
round numbers 4,500,000. Of this number 2,765,370 are colored. lt 
further shows a total colored population in the States of 4,885,0! 
which number 4,336,000 are crowded into thirteen States. 

These same States are those whose whole industrial system was 
shattered by civil convulsions, their entire capital in everything s@ 
land destroyed, and that depreciated to one-half of its former va: 
They had not neglected the education of their people in the largest 
Differing in its features essentially from the sys 
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sense of that term. 








tems adopted where free society prevailed, yet 


they had 
- ted to the normal condition of their people. 


The 


a system 
white classes, 





owever humble, had access to primary schools, the wealthy to high | 


hools and colleges; the negroes, in large measure excluded from all 
ge of books, were ne verthel less orally instructed in all that 
1ed to their situation as laborers in every description of em- 
nlovm The rostrum, the forum, and pulpit were in larger 
thar) anywhere else schools in which jurists, statesmen, and divines 
teachers and grown-up men and women were the pupils, In- 
ruous as it seemed, yet the fruits of this system were such as to 
reas a distinct character upon the civilization of its day. It has 


ssed into history, and the picture will remain impressed upon the 
country, a =. for the ages which follow. 
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d the coolest statesmanship. They are not sectional; more im- 
ediately allecting the States in which the negroes are, the se dangers 
re neverthless common to all. Unless all history be a myth, their 

presence is fraught with evils which it is difficult to overestimate. 
he mythical narrative of Herodotus, finding singular contirmation in 
the exhumed prehistoric paintings of Egypt, points the lesson which 
s repeated in every contact of the races down the cycleof ages. The 
15 . ‘ ‘ ] fia % VOTE ; s ¢ 
Judean colony on the Mediterranean ; Carthage with her warriors and 


es; Rome which conquered master and slave, and gav 


e Virgil the 






iginal of the finest word ever penned—all demonstrate 
Gibbons’s conclusion of natural intellectual inferiority. The Queen of 
the Antilles, that gem of natural beauty embellished by culture and 
wt, under the blighting touch of Toussaint L’Ouverture’s victories 
but added emphasis to the sad story, and Jamaica and Mexico utter 
their W arning voices. 

Vith every sentiment of my heart keenly alive to the well-being 

the liberated slaves, I may not close my eves to the teachings of 


the past nor conceal my anxiety as to the developments of the future. 
('nder more favorable circumstances than ever before the boon of 


freedom is accorded tothem, surrounded by a people attached by thou- 


sands of kindred associations growing up from their former connec- 
tion. In contact with the white race, and encouraged by its example 


and led by its influence, the negro may work out a nobler record 
than he has yet achieved. That to enable him to do this every aid 
which education can impart is needed, is so manifest that argument 
to enforce it becomes bootless. The gift of citizenship, with the re- 
sponsibilities which attend it, confers no natural endowments, brings 

ycultured training; it but adds, under our system, potential capaci- 
ties for evil. 

To an intelligent exercise of an elective franchise morality and 
knowledge are essential. And this Government will not meet the 
creat responsibility resulting from its bestowment of the ballot upon 
eight hundred thousand uneducated colored voters in the refusal 
or neglect to contribute anything to the means of education which 
alone can render its exercise judicious and safe. If to make sure the 
foundations upon which superstructures of State constitutions and 
gove enMe nts should rest, as the Caucasian worked out his fortunes 
on the prairies of the West, it was wisdom to expend for schools 
and colleges $100,000,000, is it not folly to withhold from the im- 
poverished States of the South the pittance claimed in this bill to 
enable them to remedy the frightful misfortunes of the enforced ex- 
tension of the foundations of their constitutions and governments 
over an illiteracy such as the African alone could present? Tax as they 
may, their resources are wholly inadequate to meet the expenditures 
which the situation imperatively demands. We come not pleading 
our former generosity, we come not to extenuate our own acts of 
omission or commission, we come pointing to the consequences of 
the action of this Government and asking the Representatives of the 
people of this whole Union, have you no duty in this appalling emer- 
gency to perform? Are your skirtsfree? Does a stolid apathy com- 
port with the safety, the greatness, or the honor of the nation? 

Mr. Speaker, our country truly is— 





Grand in her rivers and her rills, 
Grand in her woods and templed hills, 
Grand in the wealth her soil conceals, 
Grand in her grain and cotton fields, 
Grand in her mines, in commerce grand 
In sunlit skies and fruitful land ; 
Grand in her temples and her schools, 
Where knowledge dwells and virtue rules ; 
Grand in her strength on land, on sea 
And in religious liberty ; 
Grand in her men, but grander far 
In Spartan mothers, as her women are 
and its contemplation fills the heart with pride and prompts the 
prayer that the same presiding genius which thus far through foreign 
wars and civil convulsions has led to greatness may guide to brighte r 
fields, more glorious triumphs. I know no surer pathway to such a 
destiny than th: it our fathers trod, and in the spirit of their teaching I 
say, educate, educate, educate the people, and as one means of edu- 
cation make this bill a law. 

I now pass from the intellectual to the corporeal, and ask considera- 
tion of the provisions of the bill to prevent the adulteration of human 
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food and drink, which embodies a few very plain provisions which I 
shall briefly discuss. ’ 

rhe first four sections apply to the District of Columbia and the 
Territories, the rem; ining two sections to our foreign commerce — 








commerce between the States. Express grants of power contained 
in the Constitution and the continuous exercise of the same by Con 
gress exclude all adverse conclusions as to the power of ( ress to 
enact the provisions of the act affecting the District and the Terri 
tories. Doubt per sees arise in some minds as to the constitution 
ality of the two sections in so far as they apply to the importati: | 
exportat ion of articles of food from orintotwo or more different States 
The language of the Constitution is “to regulate commerce among th« 
| several States.” Part of the same paragraph contains the power to dk 
this with foreign nations and the Indian tril and necessarily the one 
oextensive with the oth I shall attempt no argument to define 
the impor 1d limit of e term regulate.” | osts é Q 
cla ee tL with the precisi ot iti ni aemon 
stration. I may, however, safely risk the : lation tl Go 
| ernment which possesses no adequate power to prote cit 
against the fraudulent introduction into its territory of suc es 
as contain the hidden eds of disease and death is wa ne 
of the most important inctions of legislat Res th 1 this 
truism, I pass to consider the practical que f tl tl 
bill is intended to remedy 
Every stage in the march of civilization is the devel 
less of the weaknes s than of the strength of humannatur | } 
ciples of good and evil amid all the changes Of states anc 
are changeless as the sources from which they spring Every 
advance in science and art, enlarging the sphere of knowledge 
to man’s capacity, not only to elevate and bless, but also to de 
and harm mankind, Itis from the victories won by intellect impelled 
by noble thirst for knowledge over the sealed books of nature t} 
the evils come which this bill proposes to remedy. Wonderful prog 
ress marks the latter half of this nineteenth century. The analyst 
has reduced all known substances to their units; elemental princi 
ples are extracted, combined, and artificially blended, until the ey 
the nose, or tongue can no longer distinguish the wooder 
from the natural product of the Indies. In all these great achieve 
ments of the chemist, while the world’s store of knowledge has 
increased and the sum of human comforts grown greater, the “ sacra 
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auri fames” finds augmented facilities and constantly recurrin 


y Oppo! 
tunities of unhallowed gratification. 


The adulteration of costly articles of haman consumption is not a 
modern device. As early as the second year of the reign of George I 
the English Parliament enacted the following act: 

That the dealer in tea or manufacturer or dyer thereof who shall counterfeit o1 
adulterate tea, or shall alter, fabricate, or manufacture it with terra japonica or witl 
any other drug or drugs whatsoever, or shall mix wit h tea any leaves other thar 
leaves of tea or other ingredients whatsoever, shall forfeit the sum of £100 

From that time to 1878 the subject in England has demanded and 
received a vigilant supervision. As early as 1843 the enforcement of 
the laws against the adulteration of food which is thus intrusted to 
the officers of customs and excises was attended with a very consid 


erable expenditure of money. Hassall, a leading English writer upon 
this subject, says: 

The cost of the customs and excises, (England,) to which bodi trusted 
the collection of the revenues and the prevention of the adulteration of isabl 
articles, amounted in 1843 to no less a sum than £4,034,033 16s. 74d. Of this sun 
£1,886,250 1d. should be deducted for charges connected with the various taxes ; this 
leaves a balance of £2,145,333 16s. 64d., namely: For customs, £1,302,730 12s, 3d 
and for excises £842,663 4s. 34d., a great part of which expense is incurred for the 
protection of the revenue against adulterations.—Jlassall, introduction, page 31 

And under the provisions for the enforcement of the penal enact 
ments adopted by Parliament in thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth of 


Victoria, the most recent this 


system is maintained. 


laws upon subject, a very 


expensive 


In the preparation of this bill here offered to the House all those 
provisions which embody agencies other than such as apply to the 
penal code generally and which would involve increased expenditures 


have been purposely omitted, and 
a means for this more certain enforcement of its penalties failed to 
secure the indorsation of the committee to which it was referres 
Two methods or forms of adulteration of human food and dri 
habitually adopted The 


the only sections which looked to 


in 


every civilized country. more com 
method is a simple addition to the volume of commercial commoditir 
of substances either of no value or of less value than the co:mnmodity 
adulterated. Success in this form requires no special education. The 


illiterate miller, by mixing the flour of wheat and the meal of Indian 
corn, may impose upen the consumer. The dishonest merchant may 
sand the sugar, water the whisky or milk, and add chicory to coffee 


without possessing one idea of the chemical properties of the arti 


he barters. This method is simply a fraud, but no more justifiabl] 

than the act of obtaining money under false pretenses, involving equal 

moral turpitude, and should justly be visited by punishment as severe. 
The other method is that whereby, through a thorough understand- 


1d, artificial com 


ing of the chemical properties of the material 


modities are made to resemble in taste, smell, and looks natural con 

modities, or flavor, color, smell are imparted to the natural products 
by admixtures of a foreign substance. In these processes very often 
something more than mere frand is present. The careless, callous 
indifference to human suffering which marks a depraved 1 n 
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I make no \ upon any such enterprises by methods direct 
direct, but only require that the inf 
the purchased really is, and that the article shall be tha 
it is represented to be. That this principle of honest dealing 
itually violated I have nodoubt. The means of detecting 
ing this evil in England, France, and Germany are provided b 
laws; in the United States it is a labor of love, performed by 
viduals, who, actuated solely by motives of philanthropy, choos 
devote their time and knowledge to the investigation. 
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written in America; no man qualified by education and practice | 
been charged by enactment of any of the States with the duty 
analyzing any articles of food or drink offered for sale. I 


from this that no positive information can be given as to the ext 
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| coffee is improved upon. | 


teration, detected by analysis; but no penalty is incurred, and 
goes on. 

These spasmodic notices always attract the attention of the pai 
whose interests are assailed, and unfortunately the acquisitio1 
knowledge in chemistry, as in other departments of science 0: 
carries with it not necessarily a corresponding elevation of 
nd other analyses are speedily given to the public, demonstra 
that the former was but the one-sided view of some rival who drea 
competition and was seeking to prejudice a pure and genuine art 
Normandy and Hassall, from sources of official information 
under the English system, show adulterations in very many « 
almost every household. Th 
articles subjected to chemicai tests in the laboratory at the A 
ural Bureau show that progress has been made and new 
adulterationadopted. Theoldplan of mixingchicory witht 
i That process could not keep ste] 
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music of the day, in which men, no longer content with the sl 


small accumulations, of retail, grasp at the more rapid, grander result 


which follow wholesale villainy. Why deal in pounds, when carg 

by the greater facilities offered by art and science, render the who! 
sale adulteration of more easy accomplishment? Why recast the t 
leaf after being once used, or resort to chemical dyes to improve t 


color of that which has not been used, when with Prussian blue a1 


result 














chromate of lead the briar-leaf sprinkled with the dust of the te: 
chest may be sold in open market as good gunpowder tea? 
“The report accompanying this bill shows that the coffee-berry by 
she bag and cargo 18 coated with chromate of lead and lampblack 
+o face or improve its color; and I am informed that one result of 
hig modern discovery has been to enhance the price of low-grade Rio 
offees in the Brazilian markets from two to three cents a pound. 
In th .report the fact also appears that samples of tea sold in the 
Washington market when subjected to analysis were found to contain 
than one in one hundred parts of tea, ninety-nine parts being 
is. leaves of briar, Prussian blue, and chromate of lead. To the 
st « xperienced eye neither in the samples of coffee nor of tea was 
slightest indication that they were not entirely natural and pure. 
[he ordinary means of enforcing the penal statute, it seems to me, 
are inadequate to secure the enforcement of the prohibition of adul- 
terations. The offense in most cases may not be detected by the 
censes; and how strongly soever may be the suspicion, the evidence 
to conviet can be obtained only by the aid of the microscope or by 
chemical analysis. To this end, while I do not advocate the expens- 
ve organization of a corps of chemists by the Government, to act in 
every judicial district of the United States, I do think some provis- 
on embodying such means as the ninth section of the bill rejected 
yy the committee contains should be adopted. But whether the bill 
shall meet the approval of this body or not, I feel that in presenting 
it for your consideration I have met the wishes of the great body of 
honest merchants in every section of our country and sought to pro- 
tect the people against dishonest practices which not only attack 
their pockets but generate disease which robs them of health. 


8; 


or these are the days of advancing the works of the men of mind, 
W he 


n who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s wares or his word. 
peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The vilest, as underhand, not openly, bearing the sword. 


Vhen the vitriol madness flashes up in the ruffian’s head 
rill the filthy by-lane rings to the yells of the trampled wife, 
e chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
{nd the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 
en sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villianous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the noiseless nights, 
another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
fo pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 


United States Courts at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. G. COLERICK, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1880, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2384) amendatory of and supplementary to ‘‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the holding of terms of the district and circuit courts of the United 
States at Fort Wayne, Indiana,” approved June 18, 1878. 

Mr. COLERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 18th day of June, 1878, an act was passed 
authorizing the holding of terms of the United States circuit and 
district courts for the district of Indiana at Fort Wayne. The bill 
now under consideration merely seeks to amend so much of the ex- 
isting statute as relates to the territorial jurisdiction of these courts 
so held at Fort Wayne by providing that they shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction as to the counties named in the bill, and that their juris- 
diction shall be confined to those counties. The purpose of the bill 
is to require all actions instituted in the Federal courts against citi- 
zens residing in said counties to be commenced at Fort Wayne, in 
lieu of leaving it optional, as now, for plaintiffs to commence their 
actions at any place in the State where such courts are held. 

The Federal courts in the acquisition of additional jurisdiction 
have from time to time within a few years past made rapid and gigan- 
tic strides, until they now absorb to an alarming extent the litigation 
of the country. The people are justly complaining of the extensive 
jurisdiction given to and exercised by these courts, in civil actions, 
and bitterly protest against being required to leave their farms, 
workshops, and places of business to attend in the Federal courts, 
which are held at great distances from their homes, actions merely 
involving the collection of claims, which can be tried as impartially 
and more promptly in their county courts, thereby avoiding the enor- 
mous expense now incurred by litigants in prosecuting and defend- 
ing actionsin the Federal courts, which in many cases far exceeds the 
amount involved, and often, by reason of the inability of the parties 
to pay these extraordinary expenses, they are compelled, when suing, 
to dismiss their actions or submit to unreasonable and unjust compro- 
mises of them, and when sued are from like cause compelled either to 
pay under protest unjust claims, or submit to the rendition of judg- 
ments thereon by detault, although complete defenses exist. 

Weall know that many meritorious actionsinstituted against foreign 
corporations in the judicial tribunals of the State are abandoned when 
certified to the Federal courts, by reason of the inability of the plain- 
tiffs to bear and pay the increased expenses occasioned thereby, and 
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i- | these corporations, knowing this fact, avail themselves of their power 





to have such actions transferred to the Federal courts, so as to dis 
courage litigation against them, and prevent and defeat the collec 

tion of just and honest claims, or compel their adjustment upon such 
terms as they may dictate. In this manner these opu . 





’ 
not>and pow 
erful corporations, in the exercise of this power, may, and do, by and 
under the forms and sanction of law, unjustly oppress th: or who 
by reason of their poverty are unable to contend in those for 


with their formidable adversaries, and are compelled to abandon ot 
sacrifice their just and meritorious claims. These are burdens whic] 
the law ought not to impose, and wrongs which if should 1 
tion or tolerate. 
If these courts are to retain and exercise the jurisdictior 

in them, then it is the duty and ought to be the pleasure of | 

to lessen as far as possible the expenses of litigation in thos 

by providing that they shall be held at convenient places in t! 
readily accessible to the people. 


i 


It is for the purpose of mit 





LLIng 
this wrong that this bill, which has received the unanimous approval 
of the Judiciary Committee, has been presented to the House. It is 
a bill in which the people of Northern Indiana are deeply interested, 
and it is of the utmost importance to them that it should be promptly 
passed. By its passage no new officers will be created or add tional 
expense incurred by the Government, as the business will be trans 
acted by officers now existing. The city of Fort Wayne, where these 
courts are held, is the largest city in Northern Indiana, and the third, 


if not the second, largest city in Indiana; it contains a population of 
more than thirty thousand, and is conveniently accessible rail 
roads from every county named in the bill. The people residing in 
those counties sincerely desire and earnestly demand t} 
this bill as a measure of relief to them, and their intere 
consulted and their desire as expressed by their Representativ« 


by 


th passage ol 
sts shonld be 


S upon 


this floor should be gratified, as they alone will be affected by its 
passage. 

As the bill is purely of local importance, and meets with the un- 
qualified approval of all whom it will affect, and does not take one 


dollar from the public Treasury, I thought and hoped that no opposi 
tion would be made to its passage. But from whom does the oppo- 
sition come, and what are the objections urged against the bill? It 
emanates from lawyers residing at Indianapolis, who, actuated and 
controlled by a spirit of selfishness characteristic of that city, seek 
to grasp and concentrate there all the patronage and emblems of 
power, both State and national, regardless of the interests, conven- 
iences, and necessities of the people of other sections of the State. 
These lawyers desire to monopolize, as they now do, all the litigation 
in the Federal courts of Indiana, and compel litigants to employ them 
to prosecute and defend all actions instituted in those courts. Jn 
the consideration of this bill we should consult and protect alone the 
people whose rights and interests will be affected by its ] 
The farmers of Northern Indiana are especially interested in secur 
ing the passage of this bill. The Federal courts have jurisdiction in 
all actions for damages for alleged infringements of patent-rights 
regardless of the sum involved. The fact that such actions may 
instituted ai Indianapolis although the defendants reside in sections 
of the State far remote from that city, has been wrongfully and shame 
fully used as an instrument to oppress and plunder then Che owners 
of patent-rights permit men to roam all over the State vending agri- 
cultural implements and other patented articles to farmers, who pur- 
chase the same in good faith and for full value, and after the pur- 
chase-money has been paid and the articles innocently used in igno 
rance of the fact that therights of patentees may have been infringed, 
another swarm of men, acting in the capacity of spies and informers, 
are sent forth in the interest of the patentees to pry i barns 
of these farmers for the purpose of discovering the articles so pur 
chased by them, and when the discovery is made these spies and in 
formers demand damages from the unfortunate farmers who had been 
persuaded to purchase and use the articles, and they are threatened 
with suits in the Federal courts at Indianapolis unless the 
so demanded are at once paid, and the amount usually demanded is 
about equal to, or a little less than, the amount that if 
the farmer to defend the suit at Indianapolis, and he, by 
these threats, in order to avoid the t xpense of d 
such an action in a court far distant from 
gers, is compelled to pay the damace 


massage. 


4 +1 
ILO Line 


damages 
vould cost 


ot 


eltending 


reason 
rouble and « 
his home and among strat 
o unjustly demanded f 


him regardless of any defense that he may 


g y have to the action, knov 

ing, however meritorious his defense, that the expenses that id 
incur in defeating the action wonld exceed the amount of t lam 
ages demanded. In this manner hundreds of honest farmers Indi 
ana have been robbed of thousands of dollar The f this 
bill will greatly relieve the farmers of Northern Ind f these 
oppressions and terminate these infamous practices 

l have thus endeavored to state briefly some of tl asons 
that exist for the passage of this bill. 

What are the objections that have been urged against | It has 


been said the bill vests the Federal courts at Fort Wayne with« 
jurisdiction as to certain counties, while the Federal co 
places in the State merely possess concurrent territorial 
While this is true, we must remember that tl 
counties named in the bill, and who alone are a 

that such jurisdiction shall be granted to the Federal courts at 
Wayne, by reason of the close proximity of that city 


‘clusive 
at other 
urisdiction. 
peopl residing in the 


flected thereb 


I! 


desire 
Fort 


to their homes 


re 
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the armories, navy-yards, &c.; but in that year (which, by the Way : 
was a presidential-election year) President Van Buren issued a gen’ 

eral order declaring that nine hours in winter and cleven hours j, e 
summer should constitute a day’s work for the Government, to je 


reduced by one hour for recess at dinner. Howeve7, previous to 184) 
at is, between the autumnal and vernal ; r 


during the winter—th 
safely assumed as a fact that about eight ho; 





l 
noxes—it may be ho 
actual toil constituted a mechanical day’s work in both public 
private establishments, for the simple reason that there was the, 
gas or other means to atiord sufficient light by which to perform g 
work longer than eight hours. 

But, on the other hand, during the summer months, : 
spring and fall equinoxes, it may be equally well presumed tha 
ight of day, including dawn and twilight, permitted not on] 
1ours’ labor, but during some of those months twelve, and even fo 
Then, again, as the United States possess 
a continent in longitude and about twenty-five degrees of lLatitud 
with many mountainous regions, and consequent extremes of Io 
climate and weather, with also every extreme of caprice and 





} un 
vetwee 


| 
l 


een, yes, sixteen hours. 








try among the commandants of navy-yards, arsenals, &c., it wi 
be no violent supposition that there were such irregularities and ine. 
qualities in the hours of mechanical labor for Government as to have 
| created great dissatisfaction and clamor at the want of uniformity 


in the toil and wages of the public service. Doubtless it was fr m 
causes and considerations like these that President Van Buren was 
led to issue his general labor order of 1840. In any event that exee- 
utive order seemed to have regulated the hours of mechanical labo; 
in the public service down to 21st December, 1561, when Congress 
passed an act on the subject of labor in the navy-yards, which aet 
was amended July 16, 1562, so as to read as follows: 

That the hours of labor and the rate of wages of the employés in the navy-yards 
shall conform, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with thos 


| private establishments in the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be « 


excellent facilities that are atlorded to them in conveniently 

ort Wayne by the ma lways that center there, and 

through every county named in the bill. The people re- 

siding in those counties have expressed their earnest desire for the 

passage of this bill No other pe rson can with propriety object to its 

nassage, as the territorial jurisdiction of the courts to be so held is 

ted to the counties named bil rhe passage of the bill 

vill not interfere with a division of the State hereafter into judicial 

districts. If such a division ever occurs and it is deemed proper in 

the equalizati n of the districts to ce wh from the territory embraced 

this bill any of the counties of which it is constituter vid other 
mT oit ‘ hange ¢ Lhe | made, 

i ‘ representative from the State of India \ ire not in 

iN e passage of this billare Messrs. De La Matyk and BROWNE, 
one of m {Mr. De La Martyr] represents the district in which 

‘ if Indianapolis is located, and which accounts for his hostility 
at i, a d the otl ree tie an. { Mr. BROWNE, }] w! »yrepresents au | 
Miyout gy district, practi i lor nany years at Ind l p bere 
the firm of which he was ‘ er enjoyed a large and lucrative 
practic the Federal courts, and is intluenced in his opposition to 
he b by his friendly feeling for his late law partners whose prac- 

ce in the Federal courts at li wnapolis may be « nished, to some 

tent, by the passage of this bill. — 

As the motive that inspires this opposition is evident, nd as the ob- 
ections that have been urged are untenable, I trust that the bill will 
be passed without further delay, as an act of justice to the people who 
ire so aeepl ite sted in its passage. 

The * Eight-Hour ” Law. 

. , | ildren st over k, especially in 

wt t 0 ol ’ the | rs of labor among 





D. TILLMAN, 


fo] it CANHOLI 














In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1 l ~i) 
i ‘ on 16 t true intent and meaning of 
l iSt as to declare that all ‘ workmen 
1 j f tr St ereafter 
ir. TILLMAN sa 
Mr. SPEAKER: To f Ury 61 lution 
cle ) nece il i Oo | trace the his- 
‘ rf } ' ion of tl ‘ lat exect e l judi | depart- 
( 1 (y me th itter o1 regul ng labor before 
he | law wasadopted. In the early days of the Republic 
é y ected with the hours of labor and the rate of daily 
Lore he public serv vas intrusted to the discreti of heads 
f Depart t i if navy-yards, arsenals, &c. 
That discr to ionestly exercised by simply 
follo the cust ivate establishments in the 
! during nearly the first half century after the Govern- 
me t o operation no statute or presidential order was needed 
re he hours of labor, either clerical or mechanical. But for 
e sake of } ng uniformity in the clerical labor of the administra- 
ell perhaps to curb the arrogance or restrain the over- 
stry of the chief of ye Department, it became neces- 
l for Congress an act prescribing the number of 
I Execut ents at Washington should be kept 
om i e transactio bli business. The act is in these 
wo 
‘ f ¢ r until t year all the 
) Stat Wa t-Oftice Dey 
( lI 0 tion of the 
ol he 4 ear i y of April ur 
0 ‘ t ten ho in « ( except Sundays 
l ’ S 62] Stat 
J ‘ { r thirty-eight year r unt 1874, 
t prese 3 passed at rtually restores the old law 
\ ( > I é ma ie heads real aiscretion 
is t S it the 7 otti ly open, 
rhis ret known, now prescribe ® year round 
l ) |four p. m. for office | s, Which, when 
au I i le ives only s Lo 3 ria il day’s 
worl iX J rs’ ext we hay 1d of executive dis 
‘ ) iting office of the Depart ents inds tha 
wet « {6 shall bere ( s » prevent f ul il labor- 
3 the Government ir complaining discrim tion 
igainst them in favor of clerical employés; sec to get more serv 
ice he fat salaries the Governme pays its clerical force; and 


third, to enable members of Congress to have bette1 opportunities for 
transacting the constituents with the Departments. 

Up to 1840 there had been no uniform rule defining the number of 
hours of lal tut mechanical day’s work in 


business of their 


bor which should constitute 


| vards until 25th June, 


| chani 


| obedie nce. 


termined by the commandants of the navy-yaris, subject to the approval and r 
ion of the Secretary of the Navy.—12 Statutes at Large, page 587 
This act has never been repealed, and is to-day the law of the land 
although it cannot be found in the Revised Statutes; and this act also 
regulated the hours of labor as well as the rate of wages at the navy 
1868, when the “eight hour” law, as it is 
called, was adopted in this language : 


Eight hours 





shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers a 
3 who may be employed by or on behalf of the Government of the 1 


i Statutes, section 3738 


Workh 


States.— Revise 

It should be noted thas the foregoing act applies to all 
workmen, and mechanics employed in every other Departn 
well as at the navy-yards. It should also be observed tha 
neither prescribes the rate of wages to be paid for a day’s lal 
does it prohibit the laborer and the Goy 




















or agent from agreeing upon a longer time than eight hours for 
day’s work; nor yet, most remarkable of all, does it attach any p 
alty for violatmg the provisions of the law. 

From all these causes it can easily be inferred that different 


structions placed upon the law 
every commandant of each separate post, or station, in every 
ment of the Hence the hours of labor as well as the 1 
became not only unequal in different Department 
they likewise varied with every change of commandants at the sam 
ley 


na interpretations were { 
D 


service. 





wages soon 





post orstation. This inequality and irregu que 
fusion and dissatisfaction 1 for near » wilt 
the 19th of May, 1869, wher esident Gran il 
proclamation declaring that 
Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, « tituted 
that date eight hours a day's work for all laborers, workmen, and c} 
t } 1 


ployed by and on behalf of the Government of the United State 


acts and parts of acts inconsistent therewitl 








Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, Pre ut of the United States, do 
direct that from and after this date nor tion shall be made in the wa 
by the Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mecha 


count of such reduction of the hours of labor.—16 Statutes at Larae. pa ll 


Every onemust infer that this “executive interpretation” of the lav 
would speedily command not only universal acquiescence bu 
lt did not, however, for the proclamation and the law wet 
both openly disregarded in many localities during the sammer months 
Hence, on the 11th day of May, 1872, the 
labor proclamation, commanding all officers of the 
partments to obey the law, and stated that this second pros 

as issued because the first had not been obeyed. And as if to 
interpretation” still more authoritative a pli 
gress just seven days afterward, to wit, on the I8th of May, 1°72, to 


lowed up this second extraordinary proclamation by p: 


President issued hi 
Executi Dy 





neh * 
suc 


executive 


Sing as 


equally extraordinary “eight-hour” statute of the following purport 
That the proper accounting officers be, and | by are, authorizedand r 
in the settlement of laccount the service of laborers. worl 





chanics employed by or on behalf of rnment of the U nite at 
the 25th day of June, 1368, the date ct constituting eight hoursad 
for all such labor rkmen, and mechanics, and the 19th day of May 






date of the ] 
for the same, without reductic l 
when it shall be ma uppear that such was the sole cause of the re 
of wages; and a suflicient sum for said purpose is hereby appropriated ou 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.—Rerised Statutes, sect S 


President concerning such pay, to settle 
1 on account of 


reduction of 


ocl ym of tl 
hours of labs 


act de to: 





But this “ legislative interpretation 


g of the eight-hour lat 
more heeded, at cert 


+ 


iin stations and in certain branches of the 








De ate ae 
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than the ‘‘executive interpretation ” had been, because, 


service, 


spite the two acts of Congress quoted and despite the two presiden 
roclamations cited, th e 1; vw continued to be disregarded ‘n many 
ers until 1876, when the Supreme Court of the United States 
-ottled the vexed question of the proper meaning of the “ eight- 


ict of 1368 


That court of last resort at October term, 1376, in the case of United 


States Martin, 4 Otto, page 400, held that 
ly pre scribed the length of time whic h should amount to a di iV s work 
snecial agreement was made upon the subject. 
4 this construction of the law has governed every department 


e publie service since the Martin decision was rendered. How- 
[am saying too much. That decision has not governed Con- 
nee 1876 although it has controlled the Executive and the ju- 

1 At every session of the National L egislature since Martin’s 

se was determined sundry bills or resolutions have been introduced 


ito one or both branches of Congress, first, to place a different con- 
truct upon the law to that announced by the court, and second, 


ide means for auditing claims against the Government in eve ry 

ce the act was passed in 1868 where laborers’ wages have been 

essened for working ¢ nly eight hours or not increased for working 
» hours durit 1g the six summer months of each year. 

In the Forty-tifth Congress t House adopted a resolution declar- 

the right construction of the law to be different from that placed 











nit by the Supreme Court, but the Senate after elaborate discus- 
sion refused to concur. At the first extra session of the present Con- 
‘ress the House by a decided majority laid on the table a resolution 


similar to the one we are now considering. 
of the eight-hour law are here »gain, more aggressive and clamorous 
than ever, urging this body to enact new legislation to grant Govern- 
cmnionts ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work during half the 
year in future, as well as to give ten hours’ pay for every eight hours’ 
work that have been done for the Government or for Government con- 
tractors since 1868 

now proceed to show, first, that the long and much disputed 
onstruction of the eight-hour law is res adjudicata. Second, that the 
lution before us, instead of being a simple proposition to rightly 
construe an existing law, is a bold attempt to enact new legislation. 


Yet the persistent friends 


in 


i Will 


Third, that said proposed new legislation if adopted will result in a 
raid upon the Treasury. And fourth, that it will perpetrate the mon- 
strosity of class legislation which is so odious to every freeman. 


by the name of Mart 

labor in the steam-heating 
tAnt ipolis, from 1867 till 1s 
» third of the 


n was employed by the Government 
and gas works of the Naval Academy 
~ Du ring these years he worked about 
time eight hours per day aud the other two-thirds 


A li ih 





~) 


ve hours perday. But the hours of labor and the rate of wages 
vere expressly agreed upon. After his discharge he sued the Gov- 








ernment for the extra labor over eight hours per day. The Court 

Cla rendered a pro forma judgment in his favor, which the 
Supreme Court reversed on appeal. 

Some of the representatives of labor unions who have been before 

Committee on Education and Labor, and most ef the members of 

mmittee itself, contend that this Martin case before cited in 4 

0 went off on a side issue, and that the opinion of the court to the 


effect that ‘the act only prescribed the length of time which should 


) 
mt to a day’s work when no special agreement was made upon 
the subject” is a mere obiter dictum, as the lawyers call it; but every 
ni cent student of six months’ standing at the bar whoshall care- 


fully read the case will know 
in obiter dictum is the 
} ] 
Die 


vetter, 
opinion of a court on issues not included in 
adings, or, in other words, it an inion which only inti- 
by implication or suggestion that thus and so is the law with- 
being necessary to decide authoritatively ou said law, in order 
termine the merits of the particular case under consider: ution. 


is op 


dit 


D 1 








it there is nothing of this sort in the opinion delivered in the 
Martin case. In the syllabus of the published report of the case | 

ree of the four points considered as decided by the court relate di- 

and exclusively to the merits of Martin’s case under the eight- 

law, and the fourth point gives merely acumulative reason why 

Martin should not recover against the Government. The court, after 

t vhat I have already quoted, that the eight-hour act of 1868 


prescribed the length of time which should amount toa day’s 


the 





rk, When no special agreement was made upon subject,” goes 

Lhere are several things which the act does not regulate which it may be worth 
tice, 

It does not establi sh the price to be paid for a day's work. Skilled labor 











arily commands a higher price than mere manual labor, and whether wage 
x low depends chiefly upon the inquiry whether those having labor t 
more numerous than those who desire the service of the | 
i ls, so far as the law can give the power, are entitled to employ 
‘ n whatever degree of skill at whatever price they think 
1 + special cases, as of children or = the hours of labor he 
© paid are left to the determination of the part inter tat 
the United States does not interfer: ththis pri It vecif 
im which shall be paid for the labor of eight hours, nor that ull 
ve when the hours are greater, or less when the hours are fews 





to everything exce 
8 work for a lab« 


pt a directi 


rer. 


an tn altenes that etent rs shall consti 


Voes that sound like only 
proceeds $ 


I 7 + } ; + 
an obiter dictum? But the « I till 


Second. 
agres 


and the laborer may not 


The statute does not provide that the employe I 
a day's work Phere 


with each other as to what time shall constitute 


sh 
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some branches of labor connected with furnaces, founderies. steam 3 works 
where the labor and the exposure of eight hours a day wou n exhaust the 
strength of a laborer and render him perm: anently an invalid. The Government 
officer is not prohibited from knowing these facts, nor frot igreeing when it is 
prone that a less number of hours than eight shall be a day's work. 

or does the statute intend that where out-of-door labor x day's of aum 
mer be offered for twelve hours at a uniform price t! ‘ t so contract 
with a contracting labor 

We regard t statute chiefly as t nature of a direction f > 
his agent, that eight irs is dec dt ope gth of t 1 
and that his contracts shall be based upo iat theory. It : ui 
the principal and his agent in which ty ha t 
tion of the President and th et of 1872 a I 
statute 

We are of ® opin ‘ or at « racts t 
length of t the d val p t : 
the 

If that be merely obit tum, I do not know wh al 
decision is, but I am frank to confess myself a poor lawye How 
ever, the best proof that Martin’s case does judicially mnstrue and 
decide the eight-hour law, so as to leave the hours of labor and the 
rate of wages subject to contract between Governme Liu ts 
employés and so as to make eight hours a day’s work only when no 
special agreement is had upon the subject iy be found in the fact 
that every Department of the Government has conformed to the 
opinion of the court in that case from the day it was de live red, more 
than three years ago. The heads of several of the De nents have 


so informed me, and they have furnished me v 
their circular orders to that effect. 
But still another case was decided in 1877 


ith oficial 


by the Supreme Court 
United States vs. Driscoll, 6 Otto, p. 421, which proves beyond cavyil 
that the “eight-hour ” law can be rendered a nullity by special agree 


ment between a Government contractor and a laborer. The facts in 
Driscoll’s case were these: The United States made a contract with 
Albert Ordway (any man of straw would suffice, as he needed no cap 
ital and ine urred no risk) for him to furnish from the a near 
Richmond, Virginia, granite, to be ore in Washington C for 
use on the outside wall of the new St: War, and Navy Dep: 
building. He was to be paid at aeaied prices. They cor 


ity 


ifracte ad 


with him further for him to furnish all the labor, tools, and materials 
necessary to cut, dress, and box at the quarries all the granite it 
such manner as should be directed. The United States wer pay 
him the full cost of said labor, tools, and materials, and also the 
insurance on the granite increased by 15 per cent. on such « Che 


larger the amount of the cost, the lar: ger would be the amount to b 











paid Ordway. Hence the United States employed and paid a super 
intendent and clerk, who were to be present all the time to prevent 
frauds against the Government and to certify Ordway’s a ints for 
his expenditures at the end of every month. Thisclerk kept th 
book, and also kept a ledger account and mad u) he 
men, and the Government settled the amount with I lded 
as compensation for Ordway’ ecrvieeain reality, ba! | led 
a coutractor by the Government, while his men called hin ,agel 
of the Government. The hundreds of laborers employe y 
worked from ten to eleven hours per day, and f them, Di ) 
sued the Government for the extra labor abo ht | I 
age per day, alleging that the Government was t pl ind 
Ordw: y only its agent in the transaction. 

The Court of Claims decided in favor of Driscoll, t the Supreme 
(ihrh teveated tha Seetlon, aa fn Martin’s case. He ther re two 
decisic the court of last resort, directly in p to tect 
that either he Governm« nt or a contractor under it can set aside the 

eight-hour” law by the small trouble of entering into an agreement 
with laborers. Y tn the teeth of both of these un quivoca cle ns 
the friends of the « eht-] our law are not content I am too fast, how 
ever. They are content with asking the courts to construe the ex 


isting law, and are se 






eking to get Congress to pass a new 








Having disposed of the question of res adjud a, let us consider 
the next charge which I make against the resolution of the « nit 
tee—that it proposes new legislation. TI riginal “ eight-hour ct 
of 1868 is simply a declaratory statute, directing that eight hours 
shall be regarded a day’s work except by special agreement other 


as 1 before tated, d es not pro} bit the laborer 


That 








wise. act, and 
the Government from contracting for a greater o1 mber of hours 
for a day’ s work. Nor ay one word about a full davy’s pay ior 
eight hours’ we olution provides. I will not insult my 
enlle wut f thy nm even mating hes tne 0 dad 
signedly practice a fraud upon the H yet I fearlessly assert with 
out qualification that this resolution does not ¢ ts f ut 
it really means rhe resolut yw reads that 

All la rkmen, and! ani ) i by o1 
ine nia eatter 1 rf da for ¢ ht he 

B means nd ought to read, \ i, 
i! hi hereafter employe by or on behalf « t ‘x t ent 
hall receive a full day’s pay for eight urs et w 21st 
September and the 21st March, but between the f Marcl id the 
21st or sep ember they shall receive the sam¢ for eigi hours’ 
work that are paid for ten hours’ work at p1 iblishments In 
] ediate vicinity.” 

there tt now and has never been any e about ippiying 
the eight-hour law during the short days ol inter month 
All the trouble arises and has arisen from first to last in reference to 
the proper meaning and operation of the act during the long days of 
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the ; immer ns I ¢ the last forty years, ¢ ither under Pres- 
ident V Burer labor order of 1840, or under the act of Congress 
passe ln62, regulating labor in the navy-yards, or by the analogy 
of t!} ct, a dav’s work for the Federal Government so as to com- 
i da full day’ pay has bee ‘ gh hours in winter but full ten 
ho n summer Theo ption to this rule has been the trouble 

‘ nfusion rused ; ‘ ht-he 186. 

Without b ‘ for! nearly every private establish 
me f tl e similar work is done to that performed 
for the Gove t hours in winter and ten hours sumimel! 
} ‘ titutes d we for more than a generatior More pri- 

f me ‘ eed ten hours for a day’s work than fall short 

i au ummer months, and is all he departments of 
{ (; é | e customal < re pri ite establishments 
m thre t ca reaauiy be seen tl as the resolu if f the com- 
mittee requiring “a full day’s pay for eight hours’ we ns the 
sa thing as “ ten hours’ pay for eight aa ’work at private estab- 

ents in summer. 

Government employés contend that they shall have a gratuity of 

} rs mor a hat is 25 per cent during six months 
of the year than is paid at private establi , simply because the 
cae f 165 sa eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. That is 
th le point inve ed in all the vexatious discuss about the in- 
te rpre 7:3 no the « or} t.- hic r la Such a propos tion 18 so absurd 
that but for the serious per cit it] hich it pressed here one 
would suppose joke 

rhe Constitution es Congress the power to regulate weights and 
measure and undoubtedly Congress can regulate tl ength of a 
day’s labor where the employer and employé have made no contract 
as to what shall constitute a day’s work. There is nothing to pro- 
hib Cong! ; from altering the present measure of an hour a week 
or a month, which would be binding on all parties to contracts in the 
I ed States cept by special agreement otherwise. Hence, the 
‘ hour act of 1868 simply establishes a new measure of time to 
re bo 1 Government employ where there is no express con- 
fra Lhe subye 

I © ¢ lu ® function of the l dic lary to decide a disputed 
‘ t ‘ nterpretation of a dash , and as our highest court 
I ‘ | what the eight-hon tatute means, and as the entire ad 
n tration is enforcing that statute in accordance with the opinion 
of murt, there should be end of agitation about the construc- 
t of tl i 

At prese eve Department of the Administration contracts with 
i iborers, W mie wd Seaton aie the basis of eight hours for 
i i rm luring the whol year, and if the employé prefers to 
wol eight hours per day in the six summer months, he is per- 
mi »<dlo so, but at a reduction of wage for the two hours that he 
ne cts to wo In other words the Departments are paying the 
sal uzes fo same hours of labor that obtai n at private estab- 
lishments nit Is this not wise? Is it not just? What 
better rule can be followed Wi re ought to be asked of Gov- 
ernmel! And en more is asked, is it not demanding new legisla- 
san 8 

Having shown that if this resolution shall become a law it will be 
me islation, I shall next address myself to the charge that it will 
i riz Lidupon the Treasury in the future as well as in the past 
operations of the Government. Any one can perceive by a moment’s 
re tle ha \ cost untold sums hereafter, amounting perhaps 
{ 1) per year in ordinary times, and to much more in the event 
i r any extraordinary industrial activity on the part of the 
(5 ent Just at present the United States have entered upon 

ttled policy of expending at least six or eight millions a year 

I 1 ng rivers and h rbors a nd about half as much more in erect- 
' ouses, custom-houses, post-offices, and other public build- 

Che chief item of expense in erecting a permanent public edifice 

i ) Stone and y are cheap, but quarrying, cutting, and trans- 
i ( i or bur rand tr ansport ng the bric k is very costly. 
As eral rule, in improving rivers and harbors more money is 
spe i bor than for mate Besides, in every Department of 
the A he Government has constantly to employ a great 
ma ind mechanics, especially in the Ordnance 


Var Department and in the navy-yards. 












this resolution shall become a law, either one-fifth of all 

the Treasury for labor during six months of 

or wecome a simple donation or largess to Govern- 

és he public work will have to be let out by contract 

t bidder to ev ule sthe law,in which latter case there will 

ortul for plundering the Treasury by collusion be 

1¢ Governme fiicials and private contractors, as was done 

during the hole of oni dent Grant’s administrations and during 
! i’ re ient Hlayesa so,as | believe, in the cor struction of pub- 
lic buildin Moreover, much public work is now performed by ma- 
chinery which has been provided by the Government at enormous 
expens Chis machinery only needs constant attention and light 


labor from man—to hoist a gate, lower a lever, or touch a spring. 
Water, wind, steam, or electricity really does the work, not human 
muscle, Machinery never tires, yet it can run only so fast. Shall it 
be stopped after only eight hours’ service every di: ay? Again,if this 
machine-made work were let by contract either the Government ma- 
chinery weuld also have to be let to the contractor upon his own 


trarily enforced, laborers, workmen, and mechanics ‘at private estab- 
| lishments in the ne sighborhood of Governme nt jobs cheerfully wo rked 
ten or more hours per day for a full day’s wages in summer. 
while they would thus work for private individuals it was pret 
they would not work fot 
day’s wages. 
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i sion F orty- fourth C ongress. 


settle for 
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terms or that machinery would have lie idle and rust i 
Over and above all consideration of the fact that such contract w ork 
would cost more remains the further fact that much and even mo. 
of the work m some of the Departments, if not in all, can be bet 
and more chcaply done by the Government than by a contracto; 

The admirable Secretary he Navy, who commands + 
respect and confidence of all parties and the whole country, in ; 
ter dated 31st March , reply ing to some interrogatories | } 


to n de¢ 


f + 
oO} 


pre sent 


last 





pounded relative to tihe eight-hour law, says: 

The eight-he t, ng my administration of the De] 
anything to dow ( rwork to! done by contract. It has been 
to avoid this as far as possible, as it is believed that better work can i 





directly under the ca iblic officers 


hal 7 ' ty 
held to a strict 1 


re and insp¢ 
of 


ion of pt 


bility 


especially w 





1easure accounta 


ther 


On the « hand, strange to say, Secretary Sherman, of the J 
ury, prefers the contract system, particularly in erecting publi: 
ings, as he says in a letter to me dated 16th April last, afte: 
ing some inquiries about the operation of the eight-hour lay 
Department, that he construes “the statutes as intending t} 
public works (buildings) shall be conducted, wherever 
under contracts.” 

Nearly all the public buildings of the 
the Treasury Department ; 


A 


practi 


United States are erect 
and as this contract system has |] 


vailed in that Department, especially as regards large and ¢ 
edifices, it must be the true cause why such edifices for the last 
twelve years have cost and are still costing the Government n 


than double, and sometimes more than treble 
But I shall recur to this. 

If the resolution we are considering shall become a law, the sa 
reasons which will prompt Congress to pass it would also induce 
Congress to pass one or the other of the three several bills now pend 
ing before this House—introduced by Messrs. Cox, of New York 
MURCH, of Maine, or DAvis, of Illinois—to adjudicate and pay fort) 
excess over eight hours per day of all labor performed for the G 
ernment, or for any of its contractors, since the eight-hour law was 
adopted in 1868. If either of bills shall become a law, { 
the best estimate I can make it will cost four or five millions o 
contracts, although perhaps at least ten millions have 


the original estimates 


these 


alread 
squandered under the eight-hour law, either directly to employ 
to contractors and their official partners. 

Congress has never specifically appropriated any money to pa 
the excess of over eight hours pel day, 
18th of May, 1872, which directed “ the proper accounting 
all such labor that had been performed for the Governm: 
between the 25th day of June, 1868, the date of the passage of 
eight-hour law, and the 19th of May, 1869, the date of Pre 
Grant’s first proclamation in regard to said iaw. During these ter 
months and twenty-four days that all claims under the eight-he 
law have been settled the Government has paid out $304,797.22 
I am informed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and it is 
that as much more will be required to square accounts for I 
the eight years of President Grant’s administration, if Congress shal 
order such claims paid. It is very doubtful whether a million a yeat 
will adjust such claims for the three years that have elapsed 
the dec or in Martin’s case practically nullified the law. 

While General Grant was President the law was irregularly e1 
forced, either by not working the employés over eight hours, o1 
paying them for extra hours, except in the Ordnance Bureau of t! 
War Department and in the Supervising Architect’s office of the Treas 
ury Department. Hence, while there are unsatisfied claims mot 
less existing in all the Departments, in the quartermaster’s offi: 
the Military Department of the Missouri alone there were presente 
to the Forty-fourth Congress claims amounting to over $300,000 und 
the eight-hour law up to only Ist October, 1872, upon which the House 
Committee on Claims of that Congress re pane favorably, as may be 
seen by reference to report No. 11 of said comm 
From this specimen some idea may bi 
formed of how many similar other claims will be forthcoming in cas 
this resolution and its kindred measures shall pass. 

In the event of their passage it is positively certain also that many 
millions of claims will be brought forward against the Government 
either for labor done on the small public buildings directly for the 


} r } 
labor except by t 
ol el 


} 
i 


probable 


ittee at second se 


Government or for work done for contractors on the large and « 
edifices. As a rule, while General Grant was Chief Executive all the 


small public buildings were erected directly under Government s 
pervision by day labor, working eight or ten hours per day, and 1 
such pay Government thought fit; but all the costly ed 
in the large cities were let out to contractors, who employed laborers 
to work ten or more hours a day for only ten hours’ pay, so as to evad 
the “eight-hour” law and divide enormous profits, or rather steala 
between the contractors and their Government partners. 

I have already said that while Grant was President the 
law was only enforced whenever, wherever, and however it 
high officials to do it. While the law was thus irregularly and arb 


as the 


h,¢ 
e1gut 


lite 


SI 
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Yet 
nded 
Government more than eight hours for 

sation offered for letting out 
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full This was the justifi 









































ntractors much of the work for erecting eight of the largest 
d costliest edifices that have ever been built by the Government, 

_the State, War, and Navy building in Washington, the new 
rt-house at Philadelphia, the new post-offices at New York and 
ton, and the new custom-houses at Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
1 Saint Louis 


1. lusiveé of the cost of the sites upon whieh the stand, these 





nt public buildings have cost the Government over $32,000,000 

the present time, and perhaps $25,000,000 of it have been paid 

tractors, including 15 per cent. 

yensation for their services. The Government advanced all 

eV to defray all expenses W hatever, and ir curred all the risks; 
arrangement was said to be very advantag 

nt, because, as was alleged, it saved 5 per cent. of the 

ling. The 15 per cent. commissions was allowed on the cost 

very granite and other building materials, as well as on the 

of the laborers, workmen, and mechanics under the anomalous 

1s that the profit of the contractor greatest when 

yages of the employés should be highe urs of labor 

and the work performed the leas 30, the 15 per 

he ® six winter 


employés, 


commissions on the total cost 


eous to the Gov 


cost of 








commissio! to t contractor went o1 urin 
hs when the “eight-hour” law did not apply to t 
} ise the cost of labor. 
It was thus that while the “ eight-hour” law was cons 
ution we are considering proposes to construe it again) so as to 
ind ten hours’ pay for eight 


ndled out of pe rhaps $10,000,000 5 








theory, sO as to 1nere 








hours’ work, the Governm was 
and 


tors and their official part- 





but the laborers, work 





} ‘ 1 ‘ 4 
iunies did not get muchof it. Contrae 





I high places shared most of it by ‘addition, division, and si- 
under pretext of saving the Government 5 per cent. of the 

l expenditure, forgetting that even if the “eight-hour” law had 
ranted ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work there was no provision 


it inhibiting the Government from letting its work to the lowest 


lider without the Worst of all. unde 
President Grant’s a these 15 per cent. contractors ob 
| their contracts by private negotiation, and not by open, fair 
for bids. Usually large 

millions of dollars. were 
”s on private terms with 15 pe 
mall jobs, or as I before 

rked, whenever or wherever the Government desired to employ 
rers, workmen, and mechanics for ten hours per day at only ten 
? 


laughed at the employé who demanded pay 


i 


15 per cent. commissions. 





1strations 


vetition in response to an adver 


rtisement 


volving hundreds of thousands if not 


awarded to favored ce¢ ntract 
ommissions added ; whereas in most 





1 
rs’ pay it did so and 
the e3 tra two hours. 
Phis fact and most of the facts npon which I have based my charges 
nst President Grant’s execution of the eight-hour law 
vecumulation of uncontradicted sworn testimony that may be 
found in House Report No. 58 of the Committee on the Post- 
and Post-Roads, second session Forty-first Congress. Before 
member of this House shall vote to inaugurate another era of 
(stealing under the eight-hour law I earnestly recommend him to 
lly peruse the report to which I havecalled attention. If that 
rt could be republished by the hundred thousand copies and 
ttered broadcast over the land it would do a vast deal of good by 
inmasking an incredible amount of peculation, as well as of double- 
dealing and extortion, practiced by the republican party toward the 
aboring-men of the country 
This report, of only a hundred and fifty-one pages, when connected 
th President Grant’s subsequent administration of the eight-hour 
iw, is the saddest commentary upon his official honesty that I have 
verseen. Althoughit was areport from a republican committee to a 
republican House, and made in the early part of the President general’s 
tirst administration, and disclosed a startling amount of fraud and 
orruption under color of the “ eight-hour” law, yet he never raised 
Lfinger to apply a remedy, but obliviously permitted the infamies 
to go on unchecked to the close of his second term. This report also 
contains testimony and information which, without rebuttal, will for 
ul time to come smirch the reputation of a remarkable Massachu- 


are vouched 








setts man of world-wide notoriety. I mean General Benjamin | 
Butler, who, if what is alleged in the accompanying testimony to the 


report be true, must have surreptitiously obtained from the Govern- 
ment, through his connection with the “eight-hour ” law and certain 
granite companies, especially ‘the Cape Ann,” much of the money 
vith which he built von stone palace on ft of the 
Capitol grounds. : 
To show with what contempt the officers and agents of the Gov 
ment regarded the “ eight-hour” law when it suited their purpose 
| quote from page 15 of this report a single question and answer 
the depositions of J. T. Smith, assistant superintendent of the New 
rork post-office, while he was eng: 
the building with laborers working ten hours a day for ten hours’ 


he south boundary 





wed in digging out the foundations 





You do not recognize the eight-hour arrangement here ? 
Nobody in New York would try that on. If they did we would 
y pay them by the hour, and they would have to work ten hours any way 
We could not afford to lose two hours every day. 


s 


\. No, sir. 
1 
I 


_ By the methods I have indicated of applying the eight 
luring General Grant’s incumbency of the Presidency, a premium 
was offered to every contractor to make all public work cost as much 
as possible, and it was in this wise that the post-offices in New York 


: 
-hour lav 
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and Baston have been made to cost much more than double the ori 
inal estimates and what honest experts say upon oath they ought to 
have cost. 

I know the defenders of General Grant’s administrat ive at 


tempted to make A. B. Mullett, the then Supervising Architect of the 


Treasury Department, the scape-goat for all the frauds that were 
perpetrated under the “ eight-hour” law, and they undertake to a¢ 


quit both Grant and his heads of Departments of all blan But the 
record is against them. Fortunately for Mullett, and unfortunately 


I 
‘ll, Creswell, and othe 





for Grant, Bou Secretaries, the former 1s 
left on file three several energetic remonstrances against 
hour law 

In his annual report dated 31st October, 1868, (whicl 


td L 3 
on page 177 of the Financial Report for that year only four ! 

and six days after the passage of the eight-hour law, and while 
Andrew Johnson was yet President, Mullett denounced th »2w in 
unmeasured terms and demanded its repeal. Again, during the first 
year of General Grant’s second presidential term, Mullett, in the 
pamphlet copy of his annual report as Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury for 1873, at pages 20, 21, still more urgently recommended 
the repeal of the odious law. As neither of these reports obtained 
any consideration, in his next annual report for 1874 he a third time 
assailed the eight-hour law in the most ithing language, which may 








be read on page 11 of pamphlet copy of the report. A » heed 
whatever was given to any of these oft repeated denunciations of 
the eight-hour law, let the responsibility for the continuance and 
abuses of the law rest where they properly belong—on Grant and 
his Cabinet, who took no steps to have the law either repealed o1 
indicially interpreted until near the close of his second te1 ithough 
more than one of his many Attorneys-General had advised him that the 
proper construction of the law was just what the Supre: Court 
afterwards decided it to be—when at last the statute \ rtnally 
declared a nullity by the Supreme Court holding that ig b 


evaded by a simple contract, the necessary proceedin 








vexed construction had to be instituted and prosecute ’ 

sion by a poor mechanic, Arthur Martin frue the Attorney-( ! 
did appeal Martin’s ease to the Supreme Court, but | 

driven to it by public clamor us well as by the rigid ) 
democratic House of Representatives in the Forty-four ( 

The pressure must have come from these soure 
not been taken sooner to determine the meat ro rhe 
frauds perpetrated under the statute as well against the Governm« 
as against the laborers and mechanics were denounced t press 
and known of all men for eight long years, yet nos wa Ly 
President Grant or any of his Cabinet to stop it. 

Preparing, delivering, and setting the granite is gener the most 
costly item of public edifice, and many of the granite contract 
increased by 15 per cent. commissions that were entered into « ¢ 
President Grant’s first and second terms, have only recent een 
changed, although the present Supervising Architect, James G. Hill, 


» Office Ist of Januany, 1875. 
by the present Architect for several years in the teeth of sectior 


went int 


3733 and 5437 and 3679 of the Revised Statutes, which require that 
the cost of any publie building shall not exceed the original estimate 
for it, and that the plans and estimates for all pub litiee all 
be made by experts and approved by the Secretar) he Treas 








ury, the Se« retary of the Interior, and the Postmast rt ra!, and 
that 

No Dey ve \ 1 
in excess of ay uc ( ess t 
Government i ] to! I 
appropriati 

Again, whenever Congress passes an act auth or f ine 
tion of a particular public building, it usually restricts 
prescribing aximum of expenditure, but in tl 
every building erected during the last twelve irs t re 
law has been again and again disregarded, se as to make ildi 
cost two or three times as much as the original limit. 

Take for instance the small custom-house at Harti i i 
act hie ne constru on limited ( i 
most of that had been spent other money was appropriat 
cost limited to four hundred thousand, but nearly $700, 

sed and it will require perhay ; two hundred thousand n 
plete 

According to page 2 of tl | e Rep No f ( ‘ 
on th Post-O ea Post-Roa made at tt 
Forty-first Congress, t f ict of Cong 
struction of the prese ole vy Yor 
bg hich should « vbont thre , Hail Mm , 
allowances tor contingen¢ mt the tinal 





y for its construction, an \ ‘ 
but over three times that amount has been expen ture 
has only reached “the top of the second sto I 


cost five times what the plans and estimat 


ng its construction called for. 

Nor are the three instances just cited « t a i 
ng Architect or his superior officer, the S t f t ¥ 1 ha 
exercised discretion so as to double rel the t ! tof the 


These contracts were cont 1ed 


pam Ripe 


—— 
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es 


forty public buildings he has constructed since the war o1 now 
constructing. 
Even in the purchase of sites for the buildings the law has been 


i 


4 in any ¢ 


grossly violates ases so as to make the sites cost ultimately 


two or three times the limit laid down by Congress. In the case of 
the Boston post-office, Congress by act of 1562 limited the cost of the 
site FO SoUU,0U00; yet it has cost the Government over S1.500.000 : ynd 
there have been five different annual appropriations to purchase “ ad 
ditional land” for this costly site. The site alone of the new court 
house at Philadelphia has cost within a fraction of one million and a 
half of dollars, which was the limit originally prescribed by Con 
UTeOSS 1272 for both th te and the building The site of the cus- 

yn-house at Chicago has cost over $1,259,000. Now, if any member 
on t! loor sincerely believes that the site of either of the three 
build umed ought to have cost even half the enormous sum paid 
fo he Government, then I must be allowed to say I think his 

‘ vht to be ] 


ght seeking another representative 


1,1 


I know full well that the purchase of sites for publi ildings has 
pur- 
eight-hour law 
are germane, I 
I make a short digression to 


erection of our 


» do with the eight-hour law, but as the history of the 
site the the 


an equai ol 


nh [ 
administration of 
dishonesty, 


those s and of 


umount and as they 
vill bear with me while 
the practice and policy h 
buildings at this time. 
eral members of the Appropriations Committee of this body a 
weeks ago denounced the Post-Office Department as the only one 
n the Government that purposely disobeys the law in exceeding ap- 
propriations and contracting debts, but I make bold to assert that the 
Department in its single bureau of architectural construc- 
tion, to say nothing of its illegal dealings with the First National 
B New York and the syndicates, deties more law, exceeds more 
appropriations, and contracts more debts in one month than the Post- 
Othce Department does in SLX. rue, most if not all of the contracts 


om he House 


discus whi prevail in the 


public 
Pey 


Lew 


lreasul 


ank ol 





on which 15 per cent. commission upon total cost was paid to the con- 

ractor ostensibly to evade the eight-hour law have either been exe- 

cuted or changed, but evidently they have not been changed much 

the tter, as far as the Government is concerned. It is openly 

charge nd I believe the charge is well founded, that most of the 

me building contracts on Government account have been entered 

to upon private terms, without fair competition, and that the rules 

easuring and paying for work, as well as the methods of book- 

ping, are arranged so as to deceive the public, rob the Treasury, 

ipa « de the sll of which charges I firmly believe can be 

| d beyond « lif a thorough investigation of the archi- 

‘ il bureat ild be had, and it is to be hoped that the resolution 

or that purpose otlered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MurcH] 
ll be adopted. 

It obvious also that nev rislation is needed to regulate the 

bul iot Architecture wm prob bly the best thing that could be done 

vould be to abolish Secretary Sherman’s favorite plan of working 


contracts and to substitute therefor Secretary Thompson’s practice 


cing only with day labor under the supervision of engineer 
fiicers of the War Department. True honor is a better security than 
the strongest bond of paper and ink, and the honor of most of our 


y officers in the Engineer Corps, as well asinevery other branch 
of the War Department, I am proud to say, is proverbial ; so much so 


that it is ever re ad to “find quarrel in a straw” to vindicate itself. 
While the engineers of the War Department superintended theerec- 
tion of Government buildings, as they did formerly, the work was 


usually completed within the estimates, and large surplus appropria- 
tions were frequently covered back intothe Treasury. So, too, when 
the Indian Bureau was administered by the Army, the annual appro- 
priation for it was but a few hundred thousand dollars, because the 
Indians received it all and they were fairly treated—were contented— 


ind we had but few Indian outbreaks. But since the Interior De- 
partment and the Quakers have had charge of Indian affairs the ex- 
penditures have steadily increased until they amount to six or seven 
million a year, two-thirds of which, perhaps, never reach the savages, 


und they are so badly treated that one or more Indian wars are nearly 
our hands. 

officer | his commission during good behavior and 
ithe regular line of promotion in his profession. He is 
not dependent on either politicians or elections for his place. 
rection of public buildings bv civil officers who can be re- 
ny day, is only so much party patronage and that patronage 
vill be prostituted to party and private ends whether the buildings 
be erected by contract or by day labor. 


always o 
An Army 
he is a 
therefore 
But the 
moved a 


} 
cia 
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But to return from this digression, for indulging in which I beg 
pardon of the House, I allege that other methods for cheating, rob- 


c 
iw, and wronging the people and Government of the United States, 
color of the eight-hour law, have been practiced, 
e indicated, and I dare to assert that the law was never enacted 
forced in good faith, but that both of the statutes and both of 
the proclamations on the subject were put forth in fraud, with a de- 
liberate purpose to dupe laborers, carry elections, plunder the South, 
amd rob the National Treasury. Of course, sand-lot philosophers, like 
Dennis Kearney, and office-seeking demagogues, like many I could 
name, had something to do with enacting the eight-hour law, but all 
the facts and legitimate inferences go to show that a gigantic lobby 
conceived the law in sin and brought it forth in iniquity. 
Was it merely a coincidence that the first eight-hour act was passed 
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on the total cost of 
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gres law was passed in 1872 when Gen 
eral Grant was a candidate for President a second time? Was }; 
only a coincidence that President Grant put out his second pi ’ 
mation to enforce the eight-hour law in 1872, when he was rum 
for re-election Even charity cannot help suspecting that t . 
publican Congress and the republican President when they sent { 
those statutes and those proclamat ons were conspiring bo a 
voters of the labor unions throughout the United State The | 
ers, workingmen, and mechanics belonging to those numerous uw: 
had long been agitating to get Congress and the Legislature of « 
State to declare eight hours a day’s work for which a full day’ 
should be paid. 

The debate on the eight-hour statute in the Senate, as well 
wording of the statute itself in connection with its method of exe 
tion, all justify the charge that President Grant d the republica 


leaders wished to be regarded as the best friends of hundreds 
sands of poor laboring-men, so as to get their votes to help “ 


of thou 
organize 
hell at the South,” and plunder not only the prostrate Southern Stat 
but also the triumphant Northern States by capturing the Federal] 
Government through bribery of carpet-bag and negro Senators 
Representatives. 

It was in this way that the requisite majority was obtaine 
Houses of Congress to enable a daring lobby to perpetrate the Credit 
Mobilier steals, donate most of the valuable public lands to railroads, 
grant subsidies to corporations, enact a prohibitory tariff of about 
per cent. in favor of home manufactures while admitting the raw ma 
terial of those manufactures free, change the war debt from lawful 
money to coin, then from coin to gold; next to demonetize silver, grant 
the natiomal banks a monopoly of issuing paper money, and then con 
ract the greenback currency soas to depress the price of property t 
the national lobby might buy it ; and lastly to perpetrate all the oth 
unconstitutional and infamous legislation which has been placed or 
the statute-book since and including 1868, Yes, I re 
lican party was enabled to do all these wrongs by securing the vot 
most of the labor unions of the North through its affectation of part 
friendship to the eight-hour law. Was there no hidden purpos 
the phraseology of thefirst eight-hour act passed by Congress in 1+ 
That distinguished son of Massachusetts, General Banks, him: 
mechanic and the professed fast friend of ntrodu 
bill which became a law, and if he had intended in 
quire the Government to pay a full day’s wages for « 
in summer why did he not frame the la 
hibiting a contract for a longer time than eight hours for a 
by requiring a full day’s wages to be 
by prescribing a punishme for 
law? If the Senators in 1868, who advocated and passed tl 


had meant to enact it bona fide, why did they not pi 
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day’s work 
paid for eight hours’ labor 
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yperly ame! 
eigh -hout LM 
? =Those 


Banks bill, so as to keep the promise of a genuine 


the hope and not disappoint it ineveryr Sen 


t gard 


aah h 
masters of language and they discoursed eloquently in the deb 
the bill about the great importance of putting the fine theori 


the eight-hour philosophers to the test, by a practical experim 
the National Government. Yet they passed a mere 
and missed the mark they professed to aim at farther than an 
sophomore ought to have done. 

Again, was there no covert design in the second eight 
of 1872, which only authorized payment for extra labor 
hours per day during ten months and twenty-six days, the 


brutum 


-hour statute 
over els 


time be- 


tween the 25th June, 1868, the date of the first eight-hour act, and 
the 19th May, 1869, the date of President Grant’s first 
i 


prose amati 
prociama 


in regard to said law ? 


sachusetts, and doughty champion of laboring-men, drafted this se 
» have corrected 





1ed son of Mas 


Mr. DAWEs, another distins 
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is 


ond or subsidiary “ eight-hour” act, and he ought t 
all the errors as well as supplied all the defects of 
knew, or ought to have known—for every other 
the country knew it—that there were thousand 











of labor over eight hours per day for services perfo n 

date of President Grant’s first eight-hour proclamation in 1869 and 

the 18th May, 1872, when the Dawes or second eight-hour act 

passed, Now, if fair pl y had been intended, wl 5 did not thiss 

eight-hour law provide permanently for the payment of all ¢ 8 

for excess of labor above eight hours per day? As it is, whil 0 
} 


? 2 + P ! ' . y + , ‘ 
viding for paymentof such claims during only ten months and tw 


six days, yet this second temporary act is included in the Revised 
Statutes among such appropriations as “ shall be deemed permane! 


annual appropriations,’ 

This was done by Mr. Boutwell, still anothe 
chusetts, who as the responsible editor of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, knew that this was no permanent annual appropria- 
tion, yet he has classed it among such appropriations as if to deceive 
the unwary, while he has altogether excluded from the Revised Stat 
utes the act: of 1862 (still of force) that requires the hours of labor 

o conform to those of pri- 


noted son ol Massa- 





wages in the navy-yards 
vate establishments in the vici: 
What but an 


unscr » conciliate and dupe the voters 
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¢ the labor unions could have prompted the Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral Belknap, in 1872, to have a report, which can be found in Exee- 
ative Document No. 309, second session Forty-second Congress, pub- 
‘shed, of pretended experiments alleged to have been made at the 
National Springfield Armory during the two or three previous years 
went to show that the same man can do as much work in eight 
as in ten, or in other words, that the smaller equals the greater, 
t two are as many as three. This report gives some coloring to 
naradox that a man can do as much work in eight hours as in ten, 
‘the superintendent of the armory, apparently ashamed of the 
work he was required to do, reported only a large minority of 
total number of experiments as tending to sustain the absurd 
nosition While most of his facts clearly demonstrated the reverse 
+) be true. No Secretary of War except one who could traffic in post 
derships would have prostituted his high office to engage in the 
us-pocus of having a series of experiments cooked to deceive the 
- unions and justify Congress in passing the second eight-hour law, 
uld any armory except the one in Massachusetts, at Springfield, 
.ve had the brazen audacity to seriously report experiments to prove 
ta man can do as much work in eight hours as in ten. The Rock 
Island armory, when asked for such experiments, had none to report. 
But then it is meet that a place in Massachusetts should report such 
xperiments—Dbecause Massachusetts men were the authors of both 
cht-hour statutes and a Massachusetts Senator (Mr. Henry Wil- 
was their most eloquent advocate, while Mr. Sumner, be it said 
credit, voted against them. Another Massachusetts man, Mr. 
Boutwell, as Secretary of the Treasury during President Grant’s first 
egotiated most of the colossal frauds on the Treasury, known 
is ihe 15 per cent. contracts, out of which another Massachusetts 
_through his connection with stone quarries, is said and believed 
ive made more money than anybody else. 
Yet while Massachusetts statesmen could thus pass as the first friends 
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iboring-men, those same statesmen have been winking at the | 


tual distranchisement of enough poor ignorant laboring voters in 
ir State to elect three members of Congress, because those voters 


could neither read nor write, nor pay a poll-tax, and because some of | 


em had to accept a little public charity, as paupers, for a few days 
r the financial crisis of 1573. It is also consistent with the eternal 
ss of things that while these Massachusetts statesmen have kept 
silent at the disfranchisement of white men at home they have been 
lamorous for the enfranchisement of negroes at the South. 

finish what I have to say about past or future raids on the Treas- 
under cover of the eight-hour law, let me ask, is it not enough 
the Government has been swindled out of millions upon mill- 

3 of dollars by the optional and rascally administration of the 
ious law heretofore, without the doors of the Treasury having 
iin to be thrown open to pay every laborer, workman, and me- 
by the Government, or by any of its 

tractors, since the 19th of May, 1869, at the rate of ten hours’ pay 


for eight hours’ work in summer time. 


n vho has been employ a 


On every hand evidences ex- 
at this resolution is an advance picket of an organized raid on 
the Treasury. The claim agents, who always gather here when Con- 
cress is in session, like vultures to a feast, have been haunting the 
corridors of the Capitol, as well as the private rooms of the people’s 
Representatives, to urge the passage of this resolution. Men call- 
ng themselves delegates from labor unions in Boston, Marblehead, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, and other cities have repeatedly been 
before the Committee on Education and Labor to press the resolu- 
tion, and they have remained in attendance upon Congress during 
several whole sessions with as much assiduity as the members them- 
selves. These delegates pot only have to pay their expenses in this 
expensive city, but they have also to support their families and pro- 
ide for the future. To this end they levy monthly contributions 
irom the numerous labor organizations in various cities or at Govern- 
ment navy-yards, armories, &c. These delegates likewise send out 
from the national capital circular bulletins from time to time, giv- 
ing an account of the status, progress, and prospects of their lobby- 
ing efforts to get a mew eight-hour law passed, as well as another law 
to adjust claims under the existing statutes. 

In this connection I will quote a passage from the testimony of A. 
B. Mullett, late Supervising Architect ot the United States, given 


} 











I No. 390, first session Forty-third Congress, which was pre- 
nted to the House 8th April, 1874. In that report, page 5, Mullett 
its: 


been informed that parties have been organized in New York to get up 

iim (that is, pay for two hours’ work not performed for every day of the six 

months} and that for a long time they collected a dollar per month from 

iployé on that building [New York post-office] as he left the building at 

1 of his work, in order to compensate them for bringing these claims. These 

not presented by the workingmen themselves. They are all put up. 

Phet a claim agent in this city |Washington| who has made a good deal of 
t of this legislation, giving 20 per cent. to the employés in the Navy Ds 

ent. He has been perambulating through the country advising workingmen 
cting the names of employés on these different contracts under Govern 

nt. He is getting powers-of-attorney frem men and collecting these claims 

igainst the Government with the understanding that he is to have a certain per- 

¢ ge of the claim if it ig recovered. 














From what is going on in this House and from what has oceurred 
in every House of Representatives since Mullett gave this testimony 
nO one ought to doubt but that a well-organized raid in the name of 
the eight-hour law is vigorously prosecuting against the Treasury. 


before the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, in | 


RECORD. 


I will next discuss the charge against the resolution that it pro- 





poses class legislation in favor of an aristocracy of labo: Equality 
before the law is the corner-stone of American democratic polity, 
which means that Government must have but one y tand but one 
measure to confer rights, accord privileges, or redress w rs. Every 
man should have full scope for the exercise of his fre ng as 
he does not trespass on the rights of others I) u 
monopoly as working for Government fe i r 
than obtained in private establishments of th 

But there should everywhere be free trade in both 
and rates of wages for men whether they work for Gover 
dividuals. The civil law oucht to protect women a ‘ 
overwork, especially in factories, because those tw st ‘ 
only to submit to the tyranny of capital but also to t Vice, AVAT 
poverty, or brutality of husband or father in many cases. 3 the 
law should not interfere to prevent any man from wot r rs 
for more pay or less hours for less pay The eight-hour law permit 
this free trade in Government employ only by special contract. It was 
passed seemingly at the earnest solicitation of the labor u sof the 


country, yet some of the doctrinaires of those unions are now dissat- 
isfied with their own bantling, because forsooth the Government will 


not pay full wages for two hours’ work per day that is not performed 
during half the year, and that the more pleasant 
weather is milder, the temperature more agreeable, and 
well as the other conditions, more favorable for labor 

All nature, both vegetable and animal, is more active, vigoro 
and productive in summer than in winter, and why should the few 
thousand Government employés be constituted by law an exception 
to this rule, as a pampered class at the expense of the millions of 
hard-working poor who have to pay the taxes to support the Govern 
ment? 

If this resolution shall become a law, I do not see 








' } 
how those who 


vote for it can ever be able to face their constituents. At all events, 
if I were to help enact it into law, I could never hold my head up to 
justify it before those who sent me hither. As a rule, every laborer, 


workman, and mechanic in private establishments rks the whole 
summer at least ten hours per day for less w 
ment pays. 


8 than the Govern 





Che agriculturists of the country likewise labor steadily 














as a Class for more than ten hours a day throughout s summe! 
usually from sun to sun, and hundreds of thousands of them from 
early dawn to late twilight; and as to factory operatives, except in 
the State of Massachusetts, where the ten-hour law prevails, 
delicate women and tender-growing children toil wm ave 
eleven and a half hours per day during the wh year, and ordina 
rily in a heated, dusty, greasy, suffocating atmosphere 

God forbid that ever I should cast a vote to tax the 3, 
these agriculturists, these operatives. and abo 
women and children, to sustain petted Government emp the 
mere tools or favorites of politicians. Although Gover nt employ 
is eagerly sought on every hand yet all know that t 
without political “ intluence” can seldo l vr rf 
to legislate so as to diminish the patronage of the ] il Government 
rather than to increase it? It is notorious that the average rate of 
wages is higher in public than in private employment, for SOI 
that the Government generally pays to all its employés tl ry 
highest wages that are paid by an ployer cinil It is 
on this account that laborers always } f it ol 
private individuals. But they prefer i l hen 
the hours of labor and the rate of wag they prefer Gow 
ernment employ, because it is mor the pay i re 
certain and regular, and because the | ghiter, fi the 
fact that the overseeing officer or agent is not so vigilant in exacting 
service as a private employer. 

Besides it cannot be denied, as our affairs are ad: stered now, 
but that the laborer and mechanic when employed by the Govern 


ment is often, if not generally, required not only to vote for the party 
that appointed him, but also tosubmit to an assessment on his wages 
for electioneering purposes. If this be true when the hours of labor 
and the rate of wages are nominally the same in both public and 
private establishments, how much more sternly would subserviency 
and pecuniary contributions be exacted by the party in power if its 
employés had two hours’ full pay per day for doing nothing during 
half the year. Hence to pass this resolution would be virtually to 


make every common laborer, workman, and mechanic in the public 


ervice an officer—vea, a tool of the Government, because dependent 
on its patronage. ihe Federal Government now has over one lun 
dred thousand officer It has over two hundred thousand p« 
ers, soon to be increased to perhaps half a million. Shall the 


solidation ranks be swell yy adding indefinite thousa of labor 


ers and mechanics to the roll of dependents ? 

The only limit to the number of such dependents dl the 
amount of the appropriations which the party in power apportion 
out to this navy-yard or that arsenal, to this river or that harbor, fo 
this post-oftice or that custom-house, as party ne night require 
to carry an election for Congress or President. Large appropriations 
were made tor fortifications, for public buildings, for rivers and har- 


bors, and for other purposes to employ labor in 1572, when the sec ond 
eight-hour statute was adopted, when President Grant’s second eight- 
hour proclamation was issued, when the eight-hour la vas rigidly 


enforced for a few months professedly in the interest of laborers, and 


ae 


it 
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Unless this the peo- 
they will never igitating the 
» abolished 
hear the gentleman from Illinois [M1 
n on th of the House talk as they 
lemocrats on this side, and especially democrats 
They t as though 
orthy occupants of seats on t If a stranger 
3 of men on the other side should ente1 
ould be led to believe that tl y re 
orthy to be here. AndIam certain he 
tha ire here merely by the sufferan l per 
Were it not for the fact that I 
are made for the country and not for the 
ear of this House I would be led myself to the conclusion that these 
gentlemen really believe that we are unworthy to be here. But I 
know that they do not believe what their language and act seem 
indicate. Iam heartily tired of these assumptions of gentlemen 
on the other side. I was elected to my seat in this House by as honor- 
able a constituency asany gentleman on the republican side, and I am 
the peer of any man who sits on thatside. I am here trying to do my 
duty rve my people as best I can, shall continue 
notwithstanding the arrogance of 
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name of. justice ive 
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The question of tissue ballots has been thrust into this de sbate wi 
out any excuse or reason whatever by gentlemen on the other 
They ec harge that these ballots were used by democrats to carry « 
tions in the Southern States. I tell ge ntlemen that this char 
untrue. The first time I ever heard of tissue ballots was wher 
ican “ carpet-bagget 
ocrats out of their 

country out of its ¢ hoice of 
| country heard of 

There is one t 

appear te 
| stituency 


ism 


5 ide 


pe lv 
: . 1 repuhb. 
used them in the South to cheat honest 4 
they used them to in cheatiy 
a President. This 


S ) ; 
der 
votes ; ASSIST 


was the 


vhich I desire, 
democrats who represent 
unworthy to occupy in this 
they are constantly assailing. It W he 
were elected a few years ago in the places of their 1 
lican ‘‘ carpet-bag” opponents and took their seatsin this Hall. y 
ever W they may have committed however little cont 
the gentleman from Illinois and his political associates may 
their patriotism integrity, yet it well-known fact that 
not soon be forgotten by the pe and will never be by those 
love honest government, that the , joined with the northern 
crats and banished from these Halle those who were guilty of ¢ 
as well as receiving bribes; and we have not heard of their return, 
I trust we never A corrupt and venal lobby, drawn 


too, tO SAY 
wh ) t 
are seats and 


patriot is 
| democrats 


rones or 
rou, 


is 


or 


shall. her 
the profligacy and corruption of the gentleman’s political associat 
and which preyed like a vulture upon the substance of the peop) 
driven away from our Capitol, and its loathing influence has not 
since felt. 





| adhering to these principles. 


Yes, the democracy did more; we drov 
Executive Mansion the corrupt 
ing all around and about it. We did more; 
tion and extrav: from the various De ‘partments of the 
ment and ec to be inaugurated ; 
the expenses of the Governt were 


ally, light 


e from the very 


ion which was seething 


portals of 
and 
we banished corru 
Gov 
system of economy by whi 
coheed many mill 
thereby lightening the burdens of the toiling people. 
Southern democrats have voted with northern democrats 
ish ~ ‘xpenses of the Government, while the senetienen,-wh 
all f hb mesty and patriotism, with great unanimity 
oe and extravagant 
of the peo} 
It is 
the little 
tenacit) 


gyenerou 


Siln 


vance err 


Luse ad 


nent 1OnS ani 


hav ret 


votes in fa of high salaries appropi 

yle’s money. 
republic 

which are the 


is unbecoming a great 


floor that democrats « 
of the Government 
party, but that the repub 
s, patriotic, and self-sacrificing, care nothing for office : 
nothing but imperative duty can induce them eek and hold 
This is the that republicans desire to go to the country: 
it in their speeches on this floor and hope to make thx 
believe it. 

When did rey yublie ins ces 


this 


wilt 


assel 


ans on 
oflices in 
which 
' 

bo 


’ 
iaea 


» to hunger and thirst after offic 

a very recent thing if hark have, andl ‘had not heard of it until t 
They clamor after every office the country, both great and sn 
Do gentlemen remember the fact that but a few years ago thei 
elected a man Vice-President of the United States who afterwa 
came President, and in the exercise of his high official trust he 

took to remove from office men whom he believed to be corru 
unfit to remain in the public service and fill their places with « 
who were honest and capable, but whose political sentiments 
not in exact accord with the republican party? In order to prey 
this, do you not remember, my republican friends, that your part 
then having a majority of more than two-thirds in both branches 
Congress, passed over the veto of your President what is kn¢ 
‘civil tenure act?” This is an extraordinary example of 
in order to retain its partisan friends in office, exercising 
constitutional powers in attempting to tie the hands of the Ex 
in limiting his power to remove its political friends. Suc} 
traordinary case as this cannot be found in the history of free : 
ment. The country has not forgotten this, if gentlemen o1 
side have. Can gentlemen point to where the d 
party has ever attempted to execute such extraordinary 
order retain its political friends in office? I answer, no. 
point to other cases, more recent, where the republican part 
have resorted to even revolutionary measures on this floor t 
their friends in office who were p rove n to be corrupt 

A flagrant case of this kind occurred at the extra session of th e | 
Congress. "] might point to other: aa will, if gentlemen des 


in 


wh asth 


any case 


to 


to do 80. 
meopublica assert in a sneering 
gains at the elections last fall; that 
action of the democrats during the extra s 
vhich they advocated. The democratic party will stand 
the principles they then maintained. It will ever advocat 
fair elections by the people unawed by bayonets and republi: 
uty marshals. For I do not believe that we lost any vo 
The ht to a free ballot was ther 
vocated by democrats and opposed by republicans, and a hostile 
ecutive veto was interposed to prevent this right from being exercise 
Republicans on this floor still resist this right. Democrats still tend 
the issue and will make it in the coming campaign, and I have no fe: 
that a majority of the voters of the country will be on our at the 
next election. The false clamor of the re ‘publican press and its publi 
speakers may have c 1 the unwary to drift away from us for 4 
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it was the resul 
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manner, 
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one 
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time; they may have believed the false assertion, that we were try- 
+ to “starve the Government to death,” when in fact we were try- 
» to preserve the purity of the ballot-box. But they have long 
become satisfied that the charges thus made were false and 

ve returned to the old democratic fold. 
[ know republicans claim to have great hope in beating the demo- 
party this year. I know they claim it is dead, and they fancy 
times that they are preaching its funeral. They have feigned 
3s for many years. 
;now that they have no ordinary task before them to beat this 
sed corpse at the next election. The men we represent are 
and determined as they ever were. They are prepared. We 
say this by way of threat. We are not like gentlemen on the 
ide; we make no boast of what we intend todo. But we feel 
there is a high duty imposed upon us to succeed, and we intend 
en to enter the field of political battle with unbroken columns, 
in the justice of our cause and our honest efforts to give us 

and I believe it will surely ceme. 
What I have thus far said has been by way of meeting the asser 


~ 


of gentlemen on the other side which were not pe rtinent to the 
ng bill, but which have been indulged in by them for political 
ffect upon the country merely. ; 
During the extra session much of our time was taken up in the 
ission of the questions which have been unnecessarily thrust 
the discussion upon this bill and I will not pursue them fur- 


Now I will cal) the attention of the House to some facts in regard 
Public Printer and his department, as we are called upon to 

make a large appropriation to supply a deficiency created during the 
fiscal year. I desire to say here, and I say it without any unkind 
toward any one, that from the investigation which I have 

this Printing department, considering the manner in which the 

are kept, the manner in which the purchase and sale of prop- 

; been made, and the general management of the business, in 
dgment there is no other department of the Government that 


( irelessly and so loosely conducted. The books are n kept 
yroperly. They may be true so far as the entries in them are con- 
d I do not intend to assume anything to be true which is not 
istained by the facts. I will not assume that the Public Printer is 
dishonest, because I have not the proof of it. I will not say that he 
has defrauded the Government out of money which has been appro 


riated for the public printing 


, because I cannot prove it now. But 
| sire to state, so far astk i ) 


sub-committee on 





appropriations is con 
d, which has had this matter of deficiency in charge, that it is not 
investigating committee. We were not authorized to call witnesses 
fore us and examine them under oath in reg 
could not do it. But the question was referred to us to ascertain and 
rmine the fact as to whether a deficiency had occurred, and if so 
vhat amount, and whether an appropriation should be made by 
Congress to supply that deficiency. That was the limit of the inquiry 
were directed to make. In making this inquiry I have gained the 
formation upon this subject of which I speak. We called the Pub- 
Printer before us and questioned him. We found that he could 
not give us much information concerning the business of the depart- 
u He is an old man of seventy years or more and in feeble health 
and could not give the business such attention as it seems to me it 
He is compelled to intrust the business to his chiefs of 
bureaus, these and other subordinates, and therefore we could not get 
from him information of any particular value in regard to the man- 
agement. We then called his chief clerk and got a statement from 
him. Afterward we visited the Printing Office and examined the 
books and the manner in which they were kept and we ascertained 
that it was impossible to arrive at the accurate condition of the busi- 
ness of the office. 

In the first place, to illustrate, the Public Printer keeps a pay-roll. 
This pay-roll consists of the amount paid out to each of the employés 
for work done in the public printing and binding (except the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD) during the fiscal year. And the pay-roll for 
the fiscal year of 1879 will be found in the report of the Public 
Printer, commencing on page 49 and ending on page 67. This pay- 
roll it will be seen by an examination only shows the time each em- 
ployé worked, (and it does not do that in all cases,) his or her name, 
and the amount of money paid. But this does not enable you to 
arrive at the cost of any particular piece of work done in the depart- 
ment. Takethe Agricultural Reports, or any other particular piece of 
vork, (except, as I have said, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,) and you 
cannot tellits cost from the pay-roll, for the labor dene upon it is not 
kept separately from that which is done upon other pieces of work. 
Hence it does not aid you in coming to a correct conclusion as to the 
cost of any particular piece of work. The Public Printer settles with 
tl He makes out his pay-roll 





ard to the facts, and we 





t 


requires. 


he Treasury Department by this pay-roll. 
and certifies that it is correct and files it and the amount of money 
which it shows he has paid out to the employés is placed to his credit 
and subject to his draft. The Public Printer’s report shows that he 
had in his employ during the last fiscal year about twenty-seven hun- 
dred hands from first to last. But few of them, however, worked ail 
the time. Eight hundred of them were paid less than $100 each ; 
and two hundred and fifty others were paid less than $200 each. 
Fourteen worked full time, and twelve worked over their full time, 
counting three hundred and thirteen days in the year. Thus it will 


But gentlemen had just as well make up their 
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be seen that about one thousand and fifty of the twenty-seven hun- 
dred hands employed received upon an average about $100. The re 
mainder, or seventeen hundred and fifty, worked on an average abont 
half the time. These estimates approximate very nearly the truth 
as will be seen by an examination of the facts lherefore, when we 
are told by the Public Printer,,in order to acceunt for t] 
of money in his department, that it grows out of the r 


is such a large number of employés in his service, if w 


s vast outlay 


on that there 


examine the 


facts we find that this reason is not a sufficient one. We have to look 
somewhere else But in examining the facts you can find 1 ustifi 
cation, in my opinion, for this great outlay. But it is im ble for 
any one not perfectly familiar with the business of the depa no 
to make an accurate estimate of the cost of the public ] for 
any one year. I do not believe, indeed I am certain, that the P 








Printer, nor any one in his employ, can tell what the public printing 
costs in any one year He can te li the cos Late Lput ased 
| in any one year; but he cannot tell W w used t bus 

iness of that year ; Lor the reaso at h h mmo0d8Uunt 
| of unfinished work on hand at the end of the fiscal year which is caz 
| ried over and finished during the next year. And his pay-roll laps 
; ove! irom one tiscal year on the next The books show ate of 
facts. It is therefore impossil le 3 ] undertake to tv, lor any 16 to 

tell what any parti ular plece ot work costs, or what is xp led j 

any one fiscal year by the Public Printer, either from his books or an 

other way. He is charged with the material purchased from time to 
|} time, and he keeps a labor account, and that is all there 
|} ITsubmit, Mr. Chairman, that this mode of book-keepi 

isfactory. It affords great opportunity for extravagance 
| if not fraud and corruption. But it is said that ther po 
| nity for defrauding the Government under this rule of book-keepi 

This I deny. Fraud may be committed. I ask, is it 1 ) ‘ 
} lar ro a sum of the pec ple’ money under the ’ mm ho 
| keeps his books in the way I have shown the Public P1 keeps 

his? Ifthe Public Printer and all who are in his emplo re pel 
fectly honest and would always be so, if might do. Bu ites 

examination of the subject will prove to the mind t fraud ca 
easily be committed. The time-keeper may report that the employ: 
work more time than the etn ado More cal 

Department printing than it costs in labor and material, and 

can detect ti Phe Departi ents have » means o 

and they have no pe t ntrol it if tl ( 

priates about $750,000 tally fon Depa | 
| Pul ] r ( doe 5 Lik l i< rere 
| and hat the end of it And egi 

I The syste of book-} eping systen ) ‘ 

| be briefly summed up thus: Congress appropriates, say, 51,000,000 for 

the public printing. It is placed tothe credit of the Printing depart 
|} ment in the Treasury. The material is purchased, and e pub 

printing is done. The Public Printer makes his charge for the same 
presents his voucher for the amount so charged at the Treasury Depart 
ment,and itis paid. You have no meansof ascertaining the true co 

of the work except through the Publie Printer himself His 0 

as I have said, not showing the amount expended in any one year 

makes it impossible to ascertain from them the fact as to the amount 
expended. And the Public Printer does not pretend to give anything 
more than an approximate estimate of the expenditures of the de 

partment in his report for the last fiscal year. Because he says, o1 

page 4 of his report, that “the amounts paid out for machinery, im 

plements, coal, gas, paper, and material on hand, and illustrations 








| and the public service, keep his books 


going into unfinished work, have not been taken into the account, for 
the reason that they would not be legitimate ch 
I repeat, that it is impossible for one not pert ctly familiar with th 
cost of all the work done and the material used in such work to asce1 
tain the cost, and even he cannot do so without a great expenditure 
of time and labor; and I very much doubt whether such a one could 
ascertain the cost with much accuracy. Hence it is seen that it is 
impossible for one not an expert in the business in all its details to 
give more than an approximate estimate of the cost for any one year; 
and in order to do this he would have to be governed by the cost of 
previous years and the amount of public printing done in those years 
just as the committee has had to do. 
I insist that the assertion that the Public Printer cannot keey 

correct account of the cost of the work done by him so as to | 


This shows 


cost of each particular part of the work so done is a mistake; for ] 
say that there is not a practical printer on this floor—a I under 
stand that there are several—who will stake his reputation on the 
truth of that assertion. If the Public Printer will keep an account 
of ‘the material which goes into a particular piece of work and the 
labor expended upon it, which I feel certain can be don un te 

toa cent what it costs and his books ought to sh: t lake the grea 
job offices in the metropolitan cities of the count la m1 if you 
go to get a pie ce of work done whether they ca ‘ hy mu 

it will cost? Certainly they can. If they could not you would have 
to guess at the cost and rely upon their honest making the fina 
charge. The business of printing is not so int ite and mysterious 
as gentlemen seem to imagine. I say that the Public Printer ought 
to be able from his books to show to tl! i the cost of eve! 

piece of work done in his department. Thi requ hin 


e to himself 


indicated, 


to do this; and however much I think he sh 
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property is anywhere to be found, so far as I have } 
But I have said enough in regard to the manne; 


which the books of this department are kept. 
I desire now to call the attention of the House to the deficien, 


this department for the present fiseal year. 


business of the departmen 
view of the fact th 





of the year has passed away he 
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stopping the work if it is not made? 
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who feels an int 


Mr. COBB. Yes, sir; I yield, but o: 
Mr. VALENTINE. Iw 


is here asking 


large sum of money to make up a deficiency, : 


erest in the protection 


Mr. VALENTINE. Will the gentleman 


or the 


: 1 4} ; 
ish to ask the gentleman whether 


arr 
ArT 
Nf 


made his own estimate 


It strikes every one 


Treasury 
vield to me for at st 


ior @ question 





+ possible for the Public Printer to estimate the amount 1 
the extra session? When he made his estimate did he know « 
extra session W hy did the ore ntleman Ot MAaké reservat 
that point, instead of iking a broad charge like that which he 
to the country ? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir: he could do it easi any business ma 
do it; he has done it since, at least approximately; I do 
has done it accurately. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Had he any k e tl there 
extra session 7? 

Mr. COBB. He knew it during the itence of the extras 
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regard tothe extra session and | which cost $59,000, and all the printing which is usually done « 
the sitting of Congress which was done during the extra sessio1 


the extra session closed on the 
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the extra session, including 15 percent. 1! 
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mates it at $490,000, and says that amount is necessary to carry 





until the end of the fiscal year. °} 
t the Publie Printer 











be anticipated. Ther 


as I w 








shown, was paid out of the appropriation of last year, and that which | 


was not thus paid for would have been ordered during this session, 
and was anticipated, or should have been, in the estimate for this year. 
fhis is a sufficient answer to the charge that this deticiency grows out 
of the extra session. 

But I was saying when the gentleman from Nebraska interrupted 
me that we were astonished when this deficiency was known; and 
ae had reason to be, for if we examine the question we find that 
Congress appropriated for the public printing for the present fiscal 
vear the sum of $1,504,000. Then there has been placed to the credit 
f this appr ypriation $29,089.17, making a total of $1,533,089.17. If we 


to this the deficiency asked for by the Public Printer, we have 


expenditure for this year of $2,023,0°9.17; an amount greatly in 
<cess of any one of the last preceding five years. The amount in 1875 
18 $1,678, 822.46; In 1876, $1,617,469.09; in 1877, $1,182.779.43 ; in 1878, 


&1.638,701.53 ; and in 1879, iaking an average of 


nt $1,566,796.92. And still there was a surplus in each of those as 
follows: In 1875, $39,049; in 1876, $121,731; in 1877, $132,118; in 1878, 
8j98.245; and in 1879, $20,517. And if you add these together, and 
take the amount from the total expenditure hese five years, it 

ll leave a net average annual expenditure of only $1,472,464.92, 
peing $544,624.25 less than is asked for by the Public Printer for this 


This great expenditure cannot be accounted for upon any 
é vs 


it 


as $1,716,012.09 ; n 


8 ior t 


year. 
reasonable basis, | submit. The extra session will 
as I hav But another fact in that connect The Public 
Printet asked by the committee, admitted that $45,000 would 

printing ordered by Congress during the extra ses 


ymplete x 


SU cAl 
not account for it. 
e shown. ion, 


when 
the 


Mr. MCMAHON. Will my colleague on the committe: 
nermit me to make a little statement in this connection ? 
Mr. COBB. Certainly. 


Mr. Cops] 


Mr. MCMAHON. A large portion of the expense incurred by the 
extra session of Congress, over $100,000, I think, was actually paid out 


f the appropriations for the last fiscal year. 

Mr. COBB. I have just stated that in substance. 

Mr. HISCOCK. May I inquire of the gentleman from Ohio wher: 

» finds the account which exhibits that fact 

Mr. MCMAHON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to see it. 

Mr. COBB. I would prefer the gentleman would not 

Ww. 

Mr. HISCOCK. 
count is set forth. 

Mr. COBB. I will speak to that point, and I desire to say thatitis 

aimed that the publication of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for the 
extra session cost $90,000. Now,Isay that, according to the answers 

iven by the Public Printer, the most of that amount was paid ont of 
the appropriation for the last fiscal year, for we know that the RrEc- 
ORD is laid on our tables every morning, and in a very short time it 
is stereotyped and the whole printing is completed, leaving nothing 
but the binding to go over, and much of that may be done during the 
I am willing the extra session should bear its share of 
the expenses; but it is unjust to undertake to load all this deficiency 
upon it. We had an extra session in 1877, commencing the middle of 
October, and Congress continued in session from that time until the 
2th day of June, 1878, and the numberof pages ordered to be printed 
were 114,110; the number of copies, 17,696,000, and the cost, $494,000, 
For the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1879, the number of pages was 
110,749; the number of copies, 5,248,000, and the cost, $556,000. Dur- 
ing the last extra session the whole amount of public printing ordered, 
including books, documents, bills, reports, &c., was only 35,000 pages, 
2,530,000 copies, and the cost, including increase of price of material, 
for which we are not responsible, was only, as I have said, $262,000. 
Therefore I say that asthe average cost per annum of the public 
printing for the past five years amounted to only $1,478,464,92, it is 
unjust to charge this deficiency to the extra session. It isan attempt 
to deceive the public and place the responsibility where it does not 
belong, in order to cover up what I may mildly term extravagance in 
the printing department. If but $1,716,012.09 was required todo the 
public printing the last fiscal year, including the extra session, and 
there was a surplus left of $20,517, I ask how it can be truthfully 
said that it requires $2,023,089.17 for the present fiscal year. 
claimed and even more. For the Public Printer says (and I desire to 
state it correctly) that the amount appropriated for the present fiscal 
year has all been expended except $75,000, Now, if the expenses of 
this department should be as great in proportion during the remain- 
ing four months as it has been during the eight months which have 
passed it will amount for the year to $2,223,243 ; $500,000 more than 
the average amonnt expended in any one year since 1874. And yet 
the Public Printer asks us to appropriate to supply this large defi- 
ciency claimed by him, and threatens that if we do not do it he will 
stop the public printing. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Is not that right 
pay for the work out of his own pocket? 

Mr. COBB. Not at all. But I think that an officer who violates 
law in letter and spirit, whether he is guilty of fraud or not in doing 
80, ought not to come here with threats. 

Now, let us see whether the action of the Public Printer is in viola- 
tion of law. I will, toestablish that it is, read from the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York,[Mr. Hiscock.] In the discussion 


me 


interrup 
b 


I would like to see the 


statement where that ac- 


session. 


Would you expect him to 
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on the Ist of January last. 


This is | 


upon the star-service deficiency, a week or so ago, that gentleman 
quoted the following section from the Revised Statutes 


SEC. 3679. No Department of the Government shall expend anvone fiscal vea 











any sum in excess of appropriations made by Congress f hat fiseal year, or 
involre the Government in any contract for the future pay t eV in excess 
of such appropriations 
After quoting this section he said: 
Does the gentleman from California tell me that when t Post-() ) 
exceeds the appropriation, sig a ¢ wt fa I 
ply reserving the pow to itself t rel } ‘ 
penalty, it does not vol 1 Governmet Ker 
Congress Will any vver ( floor ! i 
tered into whi may ¢ lt yropriation and bey it 
appropriation a& m rT) ad 
served in the contract t power ¢ Go nt to f 
the payment of a penalty provided ¢ ress do t make f 
that Department has not in ved the Governm: na 
and letter of the provision of law I | loted i 
sition which is presented on that sectic tt 
Now, I submit that the case of the Post-Ot ) 
one before us are parallel In the case of the P .) 
of which the gentleman was tl speaking, the Depa 
tered into contracts for carrying the mails, &¢ EXCESS ¢ 
priatior s made by Congress to such an ext as to rec ‘ 
tional appropriation or the mails must stop. 1 he case « P 
lic Printer, he has entered int ontracts far in ¢ 
priations made by Congress, and tells us that he vy be mpelled te 


stop the Public 
more money 


remainder of the tisea 


Che same rule of law app 


Printing for the 
iS appropriated. 


well as the Postmaster-General; and I say that be ha 1 ute 

the law in letter and spirit by making contracts far in excess of appro 
priations. Can any one say that if Congress appropriates money { 

any one department of the public service, for its m tenance for a 
whole fiscal year, and that department expends all of the fir ix 
months, it would not be a violation of the section of the law ot ? 
Certainly not. And that is the case here. The Public 1] \ 
made his contracts and has expended all the money in eight months 


which was intended to last his department the whole yea He has 
done more. Congress appropriated for the State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
and other Departments of the Government so much money, and the 
amount toeach wasspecifically named, the total amount being $743,000, 
and he has used this money, a large portion of it, for other purposes, for 
he admits that he owes this fund $262,000. If he applies the entire 


amount of money which he has on hand to the payment of the amount 


| due the Department fund there will still be due it the sum of $193,000, 

Now I ask the gentleman from New York if this is not a violation of 
the law? Can he show that it is not? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Jwillanswerthegentleman. I donot lerstand 


that the law so distinguishes between the printing for Cor 
for the Departments that the Public Printer has committed any vio 
lation of law. If there has been any such violation, then I have this 
to say: That in the early days of January the Committee on Appro 
priations, of which the gentleman from Indiana is a member, under 
stood the fact; and we have sat silently every day allowing him to 
print these Recorps—to do this printing for us out of that appropri 
ation, and have never raised our voices against if. 

Mr. COBB. How long did the gentleman say we have been di 
this; since the lst of January? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Since we back here after the 
have understood precisely how the Public Printer was situated; we 
have understood precisely what money he was using ; we have unde 
stood every fact in connection with it; and the question has been 
discussed in the sub-committee of the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. VALENTINE. I understand from the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman from New York that the 
Public Printer sent his estimate to the Committee on Appropriations 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. COBB. Ido not remember the exact time. 
ably about that time. 

Mr. VALENTINE. 
since that time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Since we reassembled after the holidays. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I wish to know that fact. We know the en 
ployés of that department have been for several weeks without work. 
I want to know where the responsibility belongs. 

Mr. COBB. We have been examining the question since, and 
gentleman from New York who complains of it was a member of the 


igress and 


came holidays we 


But it was prob 


You have 


had information of the deficiency 


sub-committee with the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. McManon | and 
myself, but I never heard him complain of any delay until to-day. 
If there was delay on the part of the sub-committee, he is as mach 
to blame for it as any one. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam not especially finding fault with the gentle 


man’s delay, but what I am finding fault with is that he should charge 


the Public Printer with having diverted these funds when he knew, 
} 


the Appropriations Committee knew, and I knew pre: isely what he 
was doing. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman from New York has not answered 
question us to whether the Public Printer has ited the law; bu 
he and the gentleman from Nebraska have tried to evade it by charg 
ing that we have allowed the Public Printer to continue to violate 


the law after we knew he had done so, ‘This i very weak 


und gentlemen are hard 


defense: 


pressed vyhen the & to resort to sien 
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Mr. MCMAHON. The bids for the paper are put out by th 


? | mittee on Printing and the contracts made underthem ais s 


| the Treasury Department, and as the Public Printer needs paper t! 
orders are made and he certifies that the paper has been delivere; 
him. On his certificate the Treasury warrant issues and the 
furnishing the paper gets his pay in that way. Now, up to 
day of February, 1880, these warrants had been 
Treasury Department sum of $323,000 


pre sented at 
the and 
appropriation for 1880, and the Printing Commit 

» do with it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The point I trying to make cl 
these contracts are made under the supervision of the ¢ 
Printing, and I for one do not believe-— 

Mr. MCMAHON. This subject is 
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| excess of the quantity required. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, I was 
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already sh: that the Department, with what it had on ha 
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| year for the last four. 
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that this would show that he has violated the law, for that wou 
prove that he had taken the money which was appropriated for ot! 
purposes and used it in buying paper, which is in violation ot 
statute. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to make asuggesti 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is it not a great pity the Public Printer did 
buy to the value of $200,000 or $300,000 more, for paper is 20 per c 
higher now than it was then? 

Mr. COBB. I have no doubt that paper is higher now than it‘ 
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he is authorized to do by law? If so, he might have used the enti! 

appropriation made by Congress for the present fiscal year, by i 

ing it in paper, leaving nothing fot printing and binding, and tl 

compelle d Co ngress to appropriate large sums of money to do 
| printing and binding or let the public printing cease. 
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ceived honestly, but born with a deformity that, in my humble ju 
ment, does not do justice to the author of its being. I 


was conn 
in this opinion when I learned of the edneation and the polit 
periences of the honorable advocate of its most singular p 
By turning to the Congressional Directory [ find that he | 
the silurian period of American politics. He was sent, so the rm 
runs, to West Point by Andrew Jackson ; to China, Japan, Siam 
Cochin ia by Franklin Pierce, and as minister plenipot« 
and envoy extraordinary to Mexico by James Buchanan. 1 
years ago, before the down had started on the cheeks of men ki 
most of here had honored the American Congress ¥ 
seat in its deliberations. He was nursed in Andrew Jackson «: 
racy, was fed on its political pap, and was a dignified spectato: 
I will not say a participant in, the “ways that were dark and 
tricks that were vain” of the democratic party in its halcyon d 
He knows all about them, for he was there, and he 
a purer generation to tell us so wisely “ how these things are don 
He shakes his head with the air of experience of the reformed 
preaching virtue to his unsophisticated auditors. I listened 
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great interest and benefit tothe lsof wisdom which he had gat 


ered at the feet of Gamaliel, but [ noticed with pain that he dealt 


only in generalities, that there was a total lack of specilications, leas 


ing us to our imaginations to fill out the picture he so graphica 
presented. 

With becoming modesty I will attempt to present some of tli 
specifications, and I only regret that I cannot give them with t 
clearness and force which so distinguishes all the gentleman has 
say, and which he might have stated so much better. 

During the Forty-fitth Congress I was a member of the Commit 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department, and onthe su 


} 
tee to examine the workings of the Patent Office. While engags 
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y-CcOomu 
those duties certain papers and documents came to my hands that 
fully exhibited the system ol political assessments and patrona 
under the last democratic administration that I had copies mace 
in the future; and I now present them as inent 


the measure under discussion. 
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James Buchanan had just been elected President. What 
had been employed to secure to him the electoral vote of his « 
State I need not here stop to describe. estig 
tions made them matters of history. I present here only « page tro 
the history of hisadministration. Before presenting these documé 
I will say that having become somewhat familiar with the devel 
ments of the Covode committee in the Thirty-sixth Congress, whet 
it appeared that this same James Buchanan, as President, had 
only participated in the distribution of patronage, but was th 
pire in the division among the ravenous crew about him 
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surprised to find a paper of which the following opy, witl 
lorsement by President Buchanan : 
UNITED S A © i ~ im 
< . ti before the first « Peni ‘ f ‘ ed 
pon the examiners of this office to solic coutril ons to be ex 
alf of the democratic party in that State, and the follow sa tr 
of facts connected with my interview wi them 
We gE. IL have no mon I never attended a politic YT \ 
I e and O1 el ‘ neiples iam no politician 
iw I € tor su } T 308 
Scha rel es bo Give ’ ‘ ] Da 
e refuses to ‘ | ® ta ( i pe i 
mind is c i 1 se < } 
' ‘ ul dis i ve 8 D vre 
ns t ib if w : ; I 
I fnaes ti aaaed 
( i ' I t ) 
ry a ~ ' t 
to Michigan « 
Dodge it of « | 20 sub 
Lit t t rid i 
' ba n= to M I 1 
Ines I } 08e8 j 
| stands t 
for Pe it | LO spare 
Siu rie pal 
Ss ord refuses to gi a 
ws) S10 to De s 
Pec #10 to Penns tex ‘ »O ‘ 
ha n $10 to Pen 
B. TA nk. Have subserib , yivania club 
1AM READ. Have just Se a2 to Kentucky club for nding do 
to that State, and am at pre ) f funds, or L would subs« “ 
lr. Jenks, $25 to Pennsylvania club, 310 for Pennsylvania at est subse 
0 
L). Toll, $25 to Michigan club and considerably otherwise, purchasing and 
tf documents ? 
H. Adams has subscribed $10 to Pennsylvania 
Ss. E. Cowes, $25 to New Hampshire club 
Shaw, #10 to Pennsylvania 
French was not appointe 1 on political principles 
pectfully submitted 
S. D. MILLS 
Indorsement 
5. 1 MILLS, OF THE PATENT OFFICI 
APRIL 29, 1857 
Before the first election in Pennsylvania last fall, he waited upon the examiners 


ureau to solicit subscriptions in behalf of the democratic party in that Stat 
vives a statement of his interview with each 
Out of the 26 but 14 subscribed, the others absolutely refusing, or giving som« 
ime excuse. One of the subscribers gave $2.50! 
Referred to the Secretary of the Interior. 
J.B 


[his paper explains itgelf; it was presented to the President of 
the United States, and was by him referred to the Secretary of th: 
Interior, who took inquisition against the parties so derelict in party 
fealty. Specific charges were made in writing and are now on file 
and the parties were called upon to deny or explain. Some of the 
charges and explanations I will give as illustrative of democratic 
civilservice. The charges as found in the files have the following 
he ving : 

rhe following information relative to the employés in the Patent Office in this 
city is said to be correct : 

Charge No. 1 

D. Gale, of New York, when called upon by the committee who were coll 
ing funds during the late presidential campaign, refased to give anything 
he ‘* had no money and never attended a political meeting in his life This man 
isa black republican and know-nothing. During the canvass for mayor of Was] 
when the contest was between Towers, know-nothing, and Maury, demo 
he wrote articles for the National Intelligencer against Maury and in defense 
He is now the trustee of anegro school-house in Washington 
He makes no effort to conceal his 





said 


ngton 
ocrat 
of know-nothingism. 
under the charge of a Yankee school-mistress 
hostility to democrac y- 

Now let us digress a little to learn what was the true inwardness 
of the charge against Gale. 

At that time, in the suburbs of the city of Washington, on the com- 
mon just beyond where is now located the British legation, surrounded 
by a few modest negro cabins, stood a small frame building, in strik- 
ing contrast with the elegant mansions that now adorn that aristo- 
cratic quarter. This was the negro school-house referred to in this 
specification, and of which this man Gale was the trustee. The school 
was presided over by a Miss Miner, one of those brave women of cult 
ure who have a mission, and who have now and then, in all ages, sacri 
ticed home and comfort and the tender sympathies of their kind for the 
good of humanity. She went first from her northern home to the State 
of Mississippi. The chivalry of that State made it too hot for her. 
Finally her footsteps brought her to the city of Washington. Surely, 
here, in the capital of the nation, under the aegis of the Constitution, 
it could be no crime to teach the untutored savages that hung on 
the ragged edge of the much vaunted patriarchal system, with it but 
not of it—the free negroes. It was not acrime, but it was worse, it was 
obloquy. Undaunted, she gathered together a few scholars and began 
herlife work. With the assistance of her northern friends she bought 
the little school-house and the lot on which it stood. Ihave not time 
to tell how she was insulted and jeered ; how her scholars were pelted 
with stones; how she was scorned by the high-stepping dames who 
passed her by as only a scornful woman can; how she offended the 
chivalry, not only here but across the river; how one morning there 


appeared at her school-room door a young man, a scion of one of Vir- 
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raise $20,000 to place the schoo! ma more indepe { 3 
article speaks of Gale as me ol e trustee \ 
cil is written the word “abolitionisur” with a mar! L 4 ‘ i 
To these charges Gale replied o » the one w 
odious, and the following is a copy of his letter 
Sik: Having repeatedly seen 1 nam ed 
ty and otherwheres in connection w erta | 
free negroes of this « nd presuming that r attention 1 ' 
tot same facts, I deemed it proper to sa t I not ember of ly 
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scientific principles 
For proof of this specification there were filed t1 etters of Hon 
D. A. Smalley (on the fly-leaf of which is a memorat u‘made b 
Albert Smith) to the Secretary of the Inter ind ‘ i 
A. J. Cass to Mr. Smalley, copies of which I her fo 
\ VW 
DEAR Si Before Lleave the city, per et ' | 
from Vermont in your Department. One S. G. Heats I I r H 
is a sound and rehable democrat, and I sincerely hope 
I think, has less than her quota of clerks Mr. J. H. La 
appointed from Vermont, and I think he ought to be ren he reasons t 
| for w be found in the inclosed note from Mr. Cass, writt too I 
dressed him yesterday 
| With high respect, yours, tr 
I \ 
| Hon. JA I M 
Secretary fl 
| 
lo the foregoing note of my friend Small Lad ‘ ‘ at I ) 
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penses of the past presidential election unless for t ‘ a 
arte 
There are some your own Department who not on 1 ar 
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said that their places cannot be supplied I trow not 
| Faithfully and cordially, y« friend 
| 11 
| 
| 
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| Dear S Phe man J. H. Lan an examiner it 
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been here so long the memory of man run h not I 
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pia Mr. Lane refused to give ul fe 
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You may make sueh use of this letter as 
doubts as to the propriety of one clerk v f : 
wish it distinctly understood that this stater iv? 


That will set meright, although when the 
take I am not one of those who wil 


I remain, yours, trul 


Hon. D. A. SMALLEY 
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I have been thus particular in getting the facts as to steel and 
rails, and from the authority and reports of the protectionist par 
in order to show that the statement of the gentleman from Penns 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] is not accurate. In truth, though American st 
rails in the period of depression were quoted as low as $40, and B1 
steel rails at $20 to $24.50, the difference not being then equal to 
duty, on account of the depression of business, yet since the re\ 
of business the facts show that the home producer of this article has 
taken in enhanced price the whole amount of the duty—th 
“pound of flesh ” from the consumer. 

I will now proceed to show the same result in other cases. 

The following table is made up from the materials furnished by 
report for 1880 of the American Iron and Steel Association, and 


believed to be accurate. The page of report is given: 
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2 ent l va } 
tion is a burden on bot 
per doz, 42s. 7 $10.42 | But I now take other gr 
) per dozer 22 c. per per cent The present tariff lays its burd ' ro} ta 
97.30 >] cent. ad the value of the article « those « ‘ 100 
- than on those consumed by tf i due lat I the sp 
ve on hand sample 3 of all foods repre ented by the ab ite In | cific form of the duty s ot SL eve horse i ‘ tax 
tances it can readily be seen that the imported artic re! h superior I 1s this ' +} f 
thstanding the great difference in prices j 46 IS ODN tails woul 
$100, bu uld be o1 oO ‘ ce 
There are two noticeable facts from the above table : when the same specific dut ; 
lirst. The enhanced price ol the home product always « xceeds the neavier ¢ tie I 
t call attenti to f 
Second. A fact I shall hereafter specially call attention to, that the 1) bleached cott \ 
r the price of the articles in the 6 list the higher the « va ‘ ule dvalo | 
ent ad valorem duty. In other words, the goods consumed by the poo ents pays So per ce 
taxe i ] d by the rich | ; conspicn i 
One ¢ ind that is the ar Carpet ilned > 
f of the N Yor! 1) ‘ boc} A ‘ 
$ I find an estimated product for 1870 of 2,000,439 aut f 103 pe 
or, at tive pounds to the pair, 10,000,000 pounds of eapest dress ¢ t 
ets produced in 1870. The amount produced in 1880 must be | cer 
irger. Thevalueof blan] rf 1X7 is only $2,357 lr} ] 1 ‘ 
of 1 7 SO that the hon Dp ce the 1 hoy ( t 1 cel 
by reason of ft] 1} ibitorv duty « I | 
Mr. J. S. Moore states t ost of a p of five-pound blanke ce 
dto be 9 ~ or sZ.2 ol ap I { A eri bla cets ol l ne | { 
he stat he cost to be $4. Phe d of pri 1 ¢ 
Now what i he duty? It is 30 cen per oul ( l } per | i ‘ € t vers, & 
pins 35 per cent., o1 all. S2. >that the ed price to the 60 7 t 
r of the domesti [18 ( al tot 4 | ull | cl uy ha ! §4 to V2 | 
] percent! Itistherefore o Ip enl i t 
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mnufactured article is 


comfort, and it is always a pro 








question whether the higher use does not demand the freedom of the | 
\ower article from duty. 

' The minority press this rule into service in their criticism upon the 
nil] in lowering the duty on chains, trace and other, cables, plows, 
2nades, &c. 

[he reply is the same as that before given. The sailor, the farmer, 
laborer, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the sewing woman-—these | 
vork with the tools and implements of their calling: shall they 
taxed for the benefit of the makers of these tools, when nothing | 

sin the form of protective duty for the product of their indus- | 

n the use of these tools and implements? In taxing these tools, 

i not laying a higher duty on the articles produced with them, you 
ite the rule laid down by the minority, and vet no one of 

s to have been affected by this consequence. 


than 


But I come now to criticise the statements of the minority report. 
I find that the average price of imported nails and spikes last year 


3.4 cents per pound. We exported $264,192 last year, or 9,476,471 
sounds at 2.8 cents per pound. ‘That is, we sold tl t 


} 
ld these nails to a for 


market cheaper than the foreigner sold them to us. 


80 


eign D es not 
; show we are no longer dependent on duty to compete in the for 


eign market And, if so, why tax the consumer at hom« 
venue of only $107.03, (clearly probhibitory,) a 


} 
proaucing 


ad make him 


re than the foreigner pays for the same home 

Cast-iron butts and hinges: the minority say these are probably 
most advanced form of cast-iron. The duty is2} cents per pound; 

iverage price of the import for five years is 13 cents. The du 

fore only 19 per cent. ad valorem. Yet this is prohibitory, 

or the revenue from the duty is only $44.13, and we exports 
rth of these articles. 





pay 


ei 





Now, the minority say, as pig-iron has a duty of $7 per t } 
s about 30 per cent., these cast-iron butts and hit ough 

higher rate of duty. And yet a duty of 19 per cent. is pro 

d our manufacturers go without the aid of duty to the foreig 
iarket with these goods. The proposition of the minori ai 


ved by the facts. 

But Il take other grounds. The duty 
d. It is an advanced manufactur 
Che price in May, 1880, here was ° 

25, and as low as 1.85, (American Steel and Iron Report, pag 
average price abroad was last year 3.4. Now, if 14 cents per 

ind be a sufficient duty for them, why she Lins pay 24 | 
s, or trace-chains pay 24 and And while the farmer’: 
ace-chain pays 54 per cent., equivalent ad valorem to 24 cents per 

sund, why should a more expensive chain used by others pay but 35 


cut nails is 14 cent I 
The minority r admits 


They have been as high 


on 


ort 





muuld cable-ch 
3 cents? 


er cent. Our bill only seeks to put these implements of labor on a | 
vel with others, in whose case a lower duty is admitted to be suffi 


lhe minority make a further objection as to hammers, sledges, files 
vc., being reduced to 25 per cent. ad valorem. This is very 
tion on hammers and sledges. But they say the 
ays 7 cents a pound on the steel used in the manufacture of files 





Chis is a mistake—I might say a blunder—for a statistical critic to 
ike where accuracy in respect of facts is essential. The duty on 
teel is 2}, 3, and 34 cents, plus 10 per cent. on the last. The duty o1 


a tile costing 21 cents abroad, at 25 per cent., 
le costing abroad 72 cents it would be 18 cents. 


files from the official statements. So that 


5.25 cents, and on a 
I take these prices 
while the raw stee] 


1S 


pays 24 and 3 and about 5 cents duty, the files under the bill we 
report would pay 5.25 and 18 cents duty, which is an advanced rate 


) the raw material. 

Many other illustrations might be furnished in the details to s} 

that the duty on the perfected article need not be much more than on 

raw material; sometimes not as much as on the chief raw material 
where it is mixed with others. The question depends on how much 
the element of the cost of labor enters into the cost of t! 

.terial—a question I shall hereafter consider. 

But the criticism upon our bill is, when turned upon the present 
tariff, very powerful. Common needles have now a duty of 25 per cent. 
Why not files and saws and needles for sewing and knitting? With 

he raw material the same, why should one of these perfected articles | 
bear 25 per cent. only and others not? Where is the difference? live 

classes of steel wire and wire rope, &c., which are more advanced 
han st ‘ 


Oy 


il 


ie perfected 


1 » > 








el bars, have duties of 2}, 3, 34 cents +- 10 per cent., 24 cents + 
“0 per cent., and 3 cents + 20 per cent.; and wire rope and chain, co} 
pered, galvanized, &c., havesame duties. And the equivalent advalorem 
ull these goes as low as 22 per cent. and not above 45 per cent., and 
the revenue from them all is so small as to show the duty is well-nigh 
prohibitory. If a duty as low as 22 per cent. is sufficient on steel 
Wire, &C., why is not 25 per cent. eno igh for the farmer’s plow ar 
trace-chain and the laborer’s ax and saw and spade ? 
1 think these facts will satisfy every candid mind that the cor 
uittee were justified in reducing the duties on this class to 25 


per cent. Butif thisis found to be too low (with respec » duty 





on the raw material) I should myself be willing to concede a slight 
advance of rate. The present rates on these tools and implements 
range from an equivalent ad valorem of 35 to 57 per cent The burden 


‘les of higher 


on these is proportionably greater than on other arti 
valu 
I now call attention to the real 


proposition of t] nority thati 
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the adjustment of the duties, in order to a 

















. fair competitior he 
foreign product, (which for the argument’s sake Iam now conceding 
such a duty must be laid as will compensate for the duty on the raw 
material and will realize to labor its higher wages here over that 
Europe 

If now we take the perfected product ) 
cost of raw mater t of labor, it is obvious m 
duty on the perfe that is laid on the raw mater wi 
compensate for tl he latter and give the ‘ 
bonus to home labor. 

To illustrate. In Executive Document, first session of T] t 
Congress, (1849, 1850,) Document 4, page 303, it appears by t 
developed on an investigation by Secretary Meredith (a dist 
Pennsylvania protectionist) that the proportion of cos 
raw material, &c., i ‘ of Welsh coke pig-ir Was 
in one of anthracite p 13 per cent 

Now if you lay a duty on the foreign ore « 
then the same duty on the pig metal, you compensate 
facturer for the enhanced pr he pays for the ore, a 
cent. on the element of labor which enters into the pig i And 
if you ise the duty on the pig metal to 25 per cent the 
additional 5 per cent. is in excess of what compensates for t ost 
of the ore, it being on the whole article, it will concentrate as an 
vulditional duty to the 25 per cent. in favor of the labor element li 
other words, suppose raw material costs 80 per cent. and labor 20 per 
cent: 20 per. cent would compensate for the duty on the raw material 
und leave ) per ¢ I bor; but adding 5 per cent. on the whole 

Mud DE Dy] ce! rall b dded to the 20 ne 

ould it a bonus of 45 r ce 

his a mos rtant p ) ‘ rt ofte uke a 
cou but pressed some years ago with for ) irie nd 
ies ue on tl Mr. Burchard, of 1 
)) i a M 

I ) ( oO to a T spi cip t ie ib 
ye I he cle COnsLa “atLo 

| cowl . Ire Imber i ‘ } aA 
SI rt clo | iat i 
| ) Mr. Atkin } phil mn I t 

‘ entier f | t pra exp M7 
state ca 
l‘reight tol red é t 

+ al fy i j : 

Five lp at 10 cer ng i 
Freight xas to Livi Up 
Insura i per cent. « ( 
Ira t I poo i 
lo 
Advantage of Lowell over L 69 

In other words, Lowell has in the raw material about 64 per cent. 
advantage of the Englishman, which on 80 cents is 5.2 cents Che 
labor being 20 cents in the price of the article, i obvious that a 
duty of 30 per cent., which ; 30 cents w ( ts advantage, 
making 35.2 cents orf 20 cents of labor, enormous bounty 
to the laborer or to the capita 1 wl vages and profit are 
settled between them we rn He sure t I l iI 

In the bill reported 30 per cent. ad valorem is allowed on all cot 
tons. That was the duty under the tariff of 1842, exce that 1 as 
on some articles only 25 per cent Che latter rat ould be ample 
It is tt be hoped this w atisi 6 Il ed t a try is 
it is more than it claimed it la l¢ riff of 
LR42 

In the staten t of Mr. Whart« f Ph idelp » bef e tl Col 
mittee on the subjec ot é I ) tate of f yas 
developed as to their manutactu Dake ton of pig metal at $15 
per to idd 20 per cent. to it for waste aking $21. Le 

pegelusin amount rt $2.40, and raw mate i 1 
Be é r steel rails <4 Mr. W irton ( ) { 
to 520 f la nd est oO ) &C., ~ ld 

nake thie ( LL COST ® ) H a ] {) h can Lor 
SY t ft same t 14 ld « ] 

»con and yet t ‘ ea s14 ‘ ip 
talis our bill we allow $22.40 

We come ne te ol If the she to 
free wool the duty o )} mld be larg But | 

) ede whi he d 1 18 retaine wijust 
mel the duty « ‘ e sO as t wool, 
The auties on iT e! mnequa ! @¢ rbi 
tant On ra ools ol merino type per ce last 

eal nC old, &c., o1 10 perce Is it ar nted 
to 90 per ce und arpet t! 

tr i ell ] i j t 
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{ nher , I . ‘ yay 50 per | action; to show that we have struck at abuses in the 
cent et the va { { on th ‘ ft heep he is | labor and husbandry ; and appeal to the House and the count, 
tending I un ge » factor und t ~p 100 per cent. | reform our tariff policy, until, under a tariff strictly for reve 








t i e to one shall have the liberty of labor by all, without privilege or bo ‘ 
a 1 ti ind | any. Thatdone, I shal sxpect aftuture of prosperity tor ony ! 
‘ aa ‘ country. Let peace and harmony and a generous emulation pry; 
i au re ¢ l ] { among us to do our severa ts in the promotion ol the pul ; 





I l i ) \ len | and the progress of all, with the freedom and h 


appiness of thy 










































fabrics nt n turers | In every section, will be secured and, I trust, perpetuated in 
0] to those who shall come after us. 
4 
L ( it 
( vy a ‘ ; 
+ 4 a mat. | Deficiency Appropriations. 
‘ i { i 
except carpet wools ‘hedutyis! SPEECH OF HON. JOHN H. BAKE] 
: a0 ieee | ere OF HON. J I . BAKER 
1242 Now 
shee IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
j I Vi 
i M LS , , BMS 
¥ r ‘ (yn it I i ‘ pp I to ’ ‘ 
\ propriat fi j I Ling 30. 1880 d fe 
or the certified as « by t ccountin iieers of tt Ire 
1 t ty « l h s¢ ( tof t J 14 | ‘ f 
a}) I A ‘ i 
( ea ‘ 1 Mr. BAKER said 
v $1018 Mr. SPEAKER il ciose OL th s€ mad session ol t lor 
Congress prest 8S a fitting as i. for a brief review of a 
j ‘ I ind | agement of e material terests of the country by the de 
I ol ( i i I party Tha party ca €& nto powel!l in this Ho st ul he el 
estos \ ‘ ructive this | held in the fall of 1874. It had arraigned the 1 publican ] 
ly é ta fore the country upon two material and vital issues, nam 
\ h tha he expe litures tor t ipport of the Government 
‘ \ Vas I beyond t eds of an eco ical administration; and, s¢ 
] ] oOo! ‘ I the ( ll reve ues and customs duties laid unc yuat i 
69 Great ] l r | burdens on the people Che first it promised to retrench a 
f 184 ited, | ond to reform. In the presidential.campaign of 1876 i 
18 } before the country on a platform pledging retrenchment and r 
‘ ‘ . hal It pre ut ] | | 
i I carry issues \ vi¢ 
( 24 I} ceed r 
‘ me N enate 
| In | }) | 
| ] onstrate if ) 
to etiect riet 
Ui y 4 2 
( orl eal I 
> LDDs i : 
has } complished b: a ae pa P 
1] . Se £ the fa of their pretended retrencl Lnd 
5 5 iry | y 1 be in 1 | tna iul { live years OL 1 p il ( 
Ler and lL mo umerous Cla l obligations growing 
ind is be eplaced by | v ch had to be prov d for tha LVe OXIS 
( aeereas racy ¢ ned c rol of t] Hou [havea carefi } 
statem¢ wl exhibits t net ord rv expendit 
p i { is 80 | ernment fro he year 1556 to the present tin L wil p 
r 51 I er ci duty o1 it the close of n ‘ k 
‘ 03 per ¢ . ot It ts 1i0WD by i atement that ¢ y { 
ub } I ind you add | publican ascendency the expenditu e Gov 
» ‘ ( ] ) 7 follows lor the hHsca yeal ending Ju e 30, 1 71, Neds 
10 per cer The present | for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, $277,517 ,962.67 ; 
4e8 Deal l h tariff of 1842 only im- | year ending June 30, 1873, $290,345,245.33 ; for the fiscal 
! sof 2 I ee et the manufact June 30, 1874, $287,133,873.17 ; for the fiscal year ending Jun 
t $27 4,623,392.84 ; for the scal year ¢ ding J Tt 10, 187 S 
I f bor and 82 | 797.33 [hus the re] blic: 1 party in the course of five years 
! 7 )per cent. | a reduction in the expenditures, of $33,717,390.92 Ii they 
ke 7.401 tained control during t last live years 1 le to say t 
) And I \ t all have made reduction in t unnual e 3 equ y as 
( A Thi 3 1 the Ls il year ¢ dit y Jun is *) na 
rsery a republica e would eached only ti f $224,742 
instead sum of $297,847,9 Au lal y th \ ‘ 
( ré te tures since the democratic pa got control of t! Hous 
A ( iese | the llowing « ibit } tl isca a dit Ju 
‘ $238,660,008.93 ; forthe f i ling June , 1878, $2 ) 
\ i b l ( for tl fiscal ir ending J ) 79, $266,947,883.53 3 f t ’ 
Dil year ¢ J ) 1&5 ll } rar I> 7 
3 volens | f f ( J ! amount app! 
ased lr 291 423, 888.9 lr} f $6,424,012 was appropriated for: 
xt I put on the | cies for the ) e and pe Ips gl 
sof 1 exces dollars. | have to be approp winter to cover deficiencies t 
As ‘ year ending J ) Ss] 3 sum for defi ( s 
Mr. & Ido 1 l ded. | to the amounts uly appropt ed to enable us to get a ti 
i) he airy Ly ] l s { I respects, to me tort exe I vear ol a noc ( 
wh | t | ‘ ndicate our | enc It w ) f $207,847 900.90 
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us so-called democratic economy has at the end of five years | than they do how sw and insincere are all their nn nk oh 
ed the expenditure of $39,388,103.57 beyond the amount ex- | refo1 
ied during the last year the republican party had control of the I have befo caret ) ul st by 
se, During the first two years of democrati v there the Treasury Depat ‘ ywing the reductions , b 
i apparent Saving ih expen res ol 0 But it Mn part five I ternal revenues I ‘ 
economy for which every honorable and p: 3} 1! tions! a th ‘ aoa 
iumiliated. It was pri ill omplishe: ess cut rhe state ! 
down of the meager salaries i neal ery employ {theG 1 efe ; hy ' 
“¢ ent except their own, and vy relusing to appropriate loney ) nent sl ‘ l ces 
9 he just and necessary wants and obligations of the Gover ent 329 15) 
nid increase in expenditures during the last three year nto every : 1 f 


i 
whit h should Five pal 


























0 pa 
y inquire whether pr e and self-interest do not dk ada ul Dur eRe ( d 
re in those who control the purse thro. rh + ‘ , 
° House has been in the undisputed control of the democ1 2) OOO. While re , 
e years nd their management here exhibits t leir pretend | tic of taxes, ite! ’ y 
in its true light. The last year dur i the repub near everv ob wnt - 
) shad control of the House the number of en ; and the amount ed d tl x f 
\ ; nded is shown by the following sta el from the wd confined tli 
ut laws: These state 38 
Permanent annual employés of the House of Representatives, 125; | capacity to legislate for vont} ; tania or 
mnt of salaries paid said employés, $194,190.7 { ficial 1 he « Che sc , ; d 
yf debates, $25,000; for two stenographers, $2,400; per diem | beside that of the rem rty issimply hu | rd 
/ s, $22,500; making a total expenditure of $250,190.70. The pres f this party touchi1 ; / n 
‘ Congress has increased 1 permanent a ial employés to 173 hip | } ot 4 vate f 
sting annually $207,798; for five official repqrters, $25,000; for tw I 1 ect ¢ ' f that pa “ 2 
yrraphers, $10,000 ; for thirty-two per diem clerks, $23,040; mal ind oftentimes threa ind dangerous. It us 
yf ital expenditur: of S2 S38 proved a y ep — 
[hus we see that the democrats have increased the er ent | busines dl iteria erest 
House employés forty-eight, or about 40 per cent., and have increased Chis brief re \ weve x ' y 
ynnual expenditures $15,747.50 We are told | he democracy ttenti tl est t , \ / ; 
there are now one hundred thousand men in the « I ervice ol major f the H aK I é | ) - ‘ 
t Government. If that party had control of the Exe: e and | cor tte r cost in d 
i is liberal an increase other departments of the p S¢ ratic conti ‘ f prepared by t ly . 
is they have about tl House e should speedily ive f statemel! } tha tw Ma \ . ) 
usaa | more men in th ervice than we | nder re D democratic majority in t House? raise ‘ 5 yr 
ontrol; and there can be but little doubt if that hungry party ommittees, and that the of $263.157 f 
t control of all me if the Governme at we i their so led estigat Sine ] 
see an increase proportional y as great as has been made the ¢ a half dk re inves iting committes } 
és of the House. ill increase tl tal expenditure f 
We will now turn our attent 1ftoraiew moments to contrasting present time to re t ins ( Ch 
he re public an party acco! lished du ’ i ve years er tter rt i ra d 
scendency in tariff and revenue reform with what t democrat for ib thie a ‘ 
ier ymplished in the fiv rs they ha Dee pe e! Ly | wi t 
porate with my remarks ute lat m t of Pr und 
st by the l'reasury Departme t, Showing ‘ l nt ( ) All ] atte 
tv taken from each during t vears from J ) 187 to Jur ‘ v tl DD ‘ ! 
379, inclusive. From tha le be see I i fa ‘ 
the republicans remove ) educed the ¢ one hul er vid pre i 
<ty-six articles of prime necessity, effecting a1 al re country und a t 
taxation to the amount of $31,106,129 Dut ist | of G \ t 
iws the democratic party placed the s I I I 
quinine on the free list, ettect wm al f | House from t a t : 
taxation to the amount of $32, [his is the full meas of eu ct | ‘ ‘ 
reform. It shows that the democrat pal i }I el t t ( ret ‘ tha 
true to its pledge of tariff reform; and no ette 
hie l q ” 
( 
Yea Pr ; cs 
pul 
~ ; , ; i : 
i4 220), ( 
- { 
4 11 
j . « > 
Li ; 
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16, 794 74 { i 
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ist $300,000,000 were aned to private individuals or cor ervation of food, and th its distrib t 
s at four Ct 4 UOUar per annum Oo1 less, establishing equally dist ited To the re ana p 
controvers facture of salt 1 this country does cultura rposes 1b woe to the cost 
i jarge proiits, ,On the contrary, a meager rate of interest | the butter, eese, meat l gra . ‘ 
i Phe mer he t capital I ] ive mentioned vould a i I es the mri t ) mea ‘ 
a nvested : I evelo é f our salt | same d ‘ pa { | 
rs and deposits pro! Lor irger pro su st t ‘ tif pounds « ' 
e 1s country yvoriad it Lurnishes brine ot greater person tf ‘ ‘ ) ut ) 
yr pul { tha ( I I er salt aeposits 1 no S und it curats i ) is I t< t 
. hat some of 8 iluable of both are t developed | prod ‘ ani porta t 
msiderabie extent rt rea 1such dey ype does | have en i eral a va rr ¢ 
p ( ea e the lo rate « terest I The hi est « ve ce 1 ed 
Gicavet ‘ L ce + ¢ 0 ( 
I assert ) he fa vuivanced the ar e ta 
mmand capital for the xr ce veal af } , 
ul time auring t l t rich ma i ‘ . } 
) yr three-qu t oO! i trade ce cratic de Q 8 
S ind the necessary pliant 1 hoat 4 stl ! | ! 
yUsiness ll therefor r ness 
ci ) nad f i! Wi nad ) is 
nt \ wert t | pre ed (possibly mutacture ent 1 
: dig ti othe! his is made manifest by the fact that the foreign m utacture! If eott e pet é 
. t S eld brine for the annual manufacture al ilt he uses—I b e abou 
3 ult; and yet 1 the past year the total ot butter he will nada t duty or tax i 
] nilli bushels One-fourth of our ] clr a X Ct i ' 
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